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COMMENT  IS  NEEDLESS! 


FACTS  vs.  ASSERTIONS 

From  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company's  Advertisement  in  the  July,  1909,  issue  of  "The  Pho- 
nographic World." 

"At  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  Shorthand  Contest  a  Gregg  writer  made  the  highest  official 
record  on  solid  matter  (177  words  per  minute,  net)  ever  made  in  any  of  the  con- 
tests." 

THE  ACTUAL  FACTS 

From  the  Official  figures  given  on  page  324  of  the  May  issue  of  "The  Phonographic  World." 

"Miss  Nellie  M.  Wood,  of  Boston  (an  Isaac  Pitman  writer),  handed  in  tran- 
scriptions of  the  240-per-minute  'straight  (solid)  matter'  test,  an'd  the  280-per- 
minute  test  on  testimony,  making  sixty-four  errors  in  each  test,  with  a  net  result  of 
227  5-5  zvords  per  minute  on  the  straight  (solid)  matter,  and  264  2-5  words  per  min- 
ute on  the  testimony." 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  highest  official  net  speed  attained  by  the  different  systems 
in  the  First  (1906),  Second  (1907),  Third  (1908)  and  Fourth  (1909)  International  Shorthand 
Speed  Contests : 

|.Ti.,1,l,M,,H,».[  ■ 


Graham  246 


ISAAC  PITMAN 


"We  are  told  of  some  wonderful  stunts  by  crack  writers;  how  one  wrote  218  words  in  a  minute, 
but  with  that  statement  must  go  the  admission  that  his  transcript  was  so  full  of  errors  that  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  committee.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  be  able  to  write  two  or  more  hundred  words  a 
minute  and  yet  be  unable  to  make  an  acceptable  transcript?  None  whatever.  The  recognition  of 
such  feats  as  legitimate  performances  only  shows  the  supreme  heights  of  folly  to  which  some  will 
go  in  an  effort  to  induce  a  credible  public  to  believe  they  have  that  which  they  have  not — a  rapid  and 
legible  system  of  shorthand.  If  you  have  any  desire  that  your  students  successfully  pass  any  rea- 
sonable test  of  shorthand  writing,  teach  a  system  that  can  be  read.  THAT  IS  WHAT  COUNTS. 
All  else  should  be  of  secondary  consideration." — From  Beers'  Live  Wire,  May,  1909. 


The  Isaac  Pitman  System  of  Shorthand  writing  is  the  ideal  vehicle  for  accurately  recording  the 
utterances  of  the  most  rapid  speaker.  For  ease  of  acquirement,  facility  of  execution,  and  legibility 
in  transcription  it  has  no  equal. 


Send  for  "Why  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Is  the  Best,"  and  particulars  of  a  Free 
Mail  Course  for  Teachers. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,    3 1  Union  Square,    New  York 


"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand"  $1.50. 


Pnh7i"»7ioro    nt      "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting."  50c. 
r-uuusnert,    w;    .  .,Bow  t0  Become  a  Law   Stenographer,"  75c. 
{"Spanish  Shorthand,"  S1.S5. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the   Penman's  Art  Journ 
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Plan  Your  Bookkeeping  Course  so  that 
it  will  Include 

Wholesale  Accounting 

This  furnishes  four  to  six  weeks'  work  on  the  in- 
dividual business  practice  plan,  and  should  be  used  im- 
mediately following  our  Modem  Accountant,  our  New 
Complete  Accountant,  or  any  good  beginner's  text. 

It  is  an  ideal  publication  of  its  kind.  From  the  stand- 
point of  student,  teacher  or  business  man,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Students  are  fascinated  by  its 
lifelike  presentation  of  actual  business.  Teachers  are 
delighted  with  its  thorough  treatment  and  pedagogical 
development.  Business  men  by  the  score  have  ex- 
pressed high  approval  of  its  faithful  representation  of 
business  customs  and  office  practice. 

It  is  the  second  in  our  now  famous  Accounting 
Series,  the  four  parts  of  which  are : 

1.  Modern  Accountant,  or 
New  Complete  Accountant. 

2.  Wholesale  Accounting. 

3.  Mercantile  Accounting. 

4.  Modern  Corporation  Accounting. 

Begin  using  our  Wholesale  Accounting  this  year,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  you  will  be  using  our  full  Ac- 
counting Series. 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


N  EW    YORK 


Satisfied 

Customers 

Evidenced  by 
Large  orders  from  such  schools  as 
Ohio  Bus.  College,  Cleveland;  Worcester,  Mass.,  Bus. 
Institute;  American  Com'l  School,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Olm- 
stead's  Select  School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Duff's  Colleges, 
Pittsburg  and  McKeesport;  Haskell  Institute  (Govern- 
ment Indian  School),  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Hill's  Bus.  Col- 
lege, Waco,  Texas;  University  Preparatory  School, 
Tonkawa,  Okla.;  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapi'ds.  A  "first 
order"  from  Minneapolis  is  for  300  Graham. 

The  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  winner  of  every 
event  in  the  shorthand  contest  with  three  other  High 
Schools  (reported  on  Page  v  of  the  July  number  of  the 
Phonographic  World),  teaches  Barnes'  Shorthand,  and 
has  alredy  ordered  for  next  term. 

If  you  want  a  shorthand  which  is  capable  of  the 
highest  speed,  which  is  easily  Iearne'd,  and  which  is  so 
legible  that  the  reporting  style  is  used  freely  in  per- 
sonal and  business  correspondence,  and  that  one  re- 
porter's notes  are  read  by  another — teach  the  BARNES. 
These  are  reasons  why  so  many  other  books  and  sys- 
tems have  been  discarded  for  BARNES. 

Barnes  Complete  TYPEWRITING  INSTRUCTOR  has 

been  adopted  for  use  in  the  new  Soldan  High  School, 
St.  Louis.  Alredy  in  use  in  the  other  St.  Louis  High 
Schools.  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School  is  among 
those  ordering  the  Barnes  Special  Typewriting  In- 
structor. 

If  you  want  to  so  teach  touch  typewriting  that  your 
pupils  will  continue  to  write  by  touch  after  they  leave 
school,  send  for  prospectus  of  Barnes  Complete  Type- 
writing Instructor  and  Dictation  Course.     It  Is  free. 


THE 
ARTHUR  J. 


BARNES  PUB  co 


ST.  LOUIS 


The  Budget  Systems  of  Bookkeeping  show  the  highest  standard  of 

attainment  as  teaching  mediums  for  imparting  a  practical    training  in  bookkeeping  and 
office  practice.     More  schools  will  use  the  Budgets  this   year  than  ever  before. 

DRILLS  IN  WRITING  CONTRACTS  was  an  instant  success.  Seeing  it  is  equivalent  to 
its  adoption.      It  can  be  used  with  any  text.     Something  new,  so  expect  imitations  soon. 

RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW— Without  an  equal  for  teaching  the  kind  of  law 
your  students  can  use  after  they  leave  you.     Is  not  that  the  best  text  to  use. 

BOOTH'S  DICTATOR — Part  3  —  Court,  Legislative,  Convention  and  General  Re- 
porting. Enough  said !  Every  teacher  wants  it  for  every  student,  and  we  will  hear 
from   you.     If  we  don't,  you  will  hear  from  it  in  a  neighboring  school. 

And  so  it  goes  on  down  the  list.  We  sell  books.  At  this  date  (August  1 5th)  we  are 
swamped   with  orders — and  they  are  welcome  and  appreciated.     Business  is  booming — 

MAY  EVERY  SCHOOL  BE  FULL  TO  THE  DOORS! 

SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE.   MD. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Abt  Jodbnal. 
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Going   West? 


THE  TRAVEL  WESTWARD  this  year  is  re- 
ported to  exceed  all  previous  records.  Many 
thousands  are  availing  themselves  of  the  induce- 
ments offered  in  connection  with  the  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Denver, 
and  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at 
Seattle. 

We  are  always  glad  when  we  see  the  tide  of 
travel  flowing  westward.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inspiring,  or  intellectually  broadening  than  a  trip 
to  the  great  western  country.  The  man  or  woman 
who  has  not  traveled  in  the  west  cannot  possibly 
realize  the  tremendous  resources  and  possibilities 
of  this  wonderful  country. 

Like  all  new  countries,  the  west  is  progres- 
sive; it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methods  in  everything.  It  is  not  held 
in  the  bonds  of  tradition  and  reverence  for  the 
things  that  are  old  because  they  are  old. 

Among  those  who  are  going  west  this  year  are 
many  who  are  engaged  in  business  education. 
We  earnestly  urge  them  to  devote  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  visiting  the  western  public 
and  private  schools.  If  they  do  we  venture  to 
predict  that  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  high 
standard  maintained  by  these  schools.  From  our 
own  experience,  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the 
leading  schools  of  the  Pacific  coast  rank  second 
to  none  in  the  country,  and  far  above  the  average 
in  equipment  and  attendance.  In  the  caliber 
of  their  teachers  and  students  the  commercial 
schools  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  surpassed 
anywhere.  In  the  big  cities  of  the  east  there  are 
few  schools  that  can  compare  with  the  commercial 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Spokane,  Portland,  and  the  other  cities  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  western  teachers  and  school  managers 
desire  the  best,  and  so  in  the  west — the  middle- 
west,  the  north-west,  the  south-west,  the  far  west 
—  Gregg  Shorthand  is  predominant.  There  are 
few  schools  of  importance  in  which  it  is  not 
taught.  It  has  helped  to  build  up  the  attendance 
and  prestige  of  the  schools,  and  the   keen  com- 


petition in  methods  of  teaching  it  has  developed 
results  which  have  been  beneficial  to  all  of  the 
schools. 

In  the  middle-west,  it  is  taught  in  110  schools 
in  Illinois,  80  in  Missouri,  75  in  Iowa,  48  in  Wis- 
consin, and  45  in  Michigan. 

In  the  north-west,  it  is  taught  in  65  schools  in 
Minnesota,  in  about  33  in  Nebraska,  and  in  30  in 
the  Dakotas;  (in  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  it  is  taught  in  23  schools  of  various  kinds, 
including  all  the  high  schools  of  Minneapolis). 

In  the  south-west,  in  Kansas  it  is  taught  in  46 
schools,  33  in  Texas,  and  25  in  Oklahoma. 

In  the  far  west,  it  is  taught  in  30  schools  in 
Colorado  (in  Denver,  in  2  high  schools  and  3  busi- 
ness colleges);  in  10  schools  in  Montana,  9  in 
Idaho,  and  10  in  Utah. 

On  the  coast,  it  is  taught  in  73  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia (in  San  Francisco,  in  2  business  colleges; 
Los  Angeles,  3  business  colleges ;  San  Jose,  in  the 
high  school  and  both  business  colleges);  in  Wash- 
ington, it  is  taught  in  37  schools  (in  Seattle,  in 
both  high  schools  and  in  5  private  schools;  in  Spo- 
kane, 2  high  schools  and  4  business  colleges);  in 
Oregon,  it  is  taught  in  about  20  schools  (in  the 
high  school  and  3  other  schools  in  Portland). 

Now  perhaps  you  understand  why,  in  begin- 
ning our  campaign  in  the  eastern  states,  we  should 
like  to  have  a  personally  conducted  party  of  teach- 
ers through  the  west ! 

This  advertisement  was  suggested  by  visits 
we  received  while  in  the  Chicago  office  from 
several  school  proprietors  and  teachers  who  were 
returning  from  the  west.  Some  of  these  eastern 
school  proprietors  and  teachers  called  upon  us 
simply  because  they  had  been  so  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
with  the  schools  wherever  they  went  in  the  western 
country,  and  the  splendid  results  that  were  being 
achieved  with  it. 

GO  WEST  !  Visit  the  western  schools  and 
investigate  the  systems  they  are  using,  and  the 
results  they  are  securing. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


NEW    YORK 


CHICAGO 


Jn  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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Reliable  Commercial  Text-Books 


The  WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS  COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS  are  used  more  widely  than 
all  others  of  their  kind  combined.  This  phenomenal  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  especially 
adapted  to  practical  and  satisfactory  work  in  Commercial  Schools  and  the  Commercial  Departments 
of  Secondary  Schools.    Among  the  more  recent  publications  in  the  series  are : 


Modern  Illustrative    Bookkeeping 

It  gives  careful  instruction  in  the  elements  of  book- 
keeping ;  thorough  drill  in  making  records  in  books  ot 
original  entry;  easy  and  progressive  instruction  for 
posting  original  records ;  test  ledgers  to  give  students 
additional  drill  in  closing  ledger  accounts;  reproduced 
pen-written  incoming  vouchers,  and  individual  price 
lists. 


Moore's    New    Commercial    Arithmetic 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  business  men  have 
been  consulted  freely.  Its  distinctive  individuality  is 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  topics  are  treated  and 
to  the  practical  character  and  great  variety  of  the 
problems.  All  complicated  and  obsolete  subjects  and 
all  puzzles  have  been  studiously  avoided. 


Gano's  Commercial  Law 

This  volume  provides  a  thorough,  practical  course 
in  elementary  commercial  law,  a  knowledge  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  every  business  man. 
It  presents  only  the  most  useful  and  valuable  funda- 
mental principles,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
this  subject. 


Belding's   Commercial  Correspondence 

This  book  affords  a  specific  preparation  for  commer- 
cial life  and  makes  the  student  able  to  write  letters  cor- 
rectly and  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  ease  and 
precision.  The  most  approved  ottice  practice  along 
some  kindred  lines  is  clearly  explained.  The  student  is 
called  upon  to  meet  actual  business  problems. 


AMERICAN     BOOK     COMPANY 


IN  EW     YORK 


C  I  IN  C  I  IN  N  AT 


CHICAGO 


£&,    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY 


"Ready 


A    revision   of  "LESSONS   IN   MUNSON     PHONOGRAPHY,"    by    L.    H.    PACKARD. 


This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind, 
making  it  the  most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beau- 
tifully engraved  and  printed,  and  substantially  bound  In  cloth.  The  retail  price  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY 
is  $1,  postpaid.  to   be  used   In  conjunction  with  PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY,   the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with 
space  for  phonographic  outline  and  teacher's  corrections.  The  retail  price  of  the  Phonographic  Exercise  Book  is  thirty 
cents,   postpaid. 

A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination, 
for  fifty  cents,  or  both  books  for  seventy   cents.     A  complete  series  of  new   Munson   reading  matter   in   preparation. 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


One   Hundred   Lessons   in   English      -      $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students 
with  those  essentials  of  practical  English  re- 
quired in  business  intercourse.  Especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 
Packard's  Progressive  Business  Practice. 

four   numbers,   each           ...        $0.30 
What    the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when 
he   becomes  an   accountant   in    a   business    office, 
tie    is    required  to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the 
cumbersome     manipulation      involved      in      other 
•schemes    of  practice.     This   plan  is  simply   ideal, 
and    is    so    pronounced  by  all  teachers  who  have 
used    it. 
The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic        $1.50 

Recognized   as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The    Packard     Commercial    Arithmetic, 

School   Edition $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping ...---        $1.25 

Both   remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  prac- 
tical   character. 

Packard's   Bank   Bookkeeping      -        -        $1.25 

A   reliable  exposition  of  banking  as  carried  on 
at    the   present  day. 


LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO     SCHOOLS. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers,  for 
examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,     101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  tbe   Penman 
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RUNNING  OR  LAGGING 

By  Calvin  O.  Althouse. 
HE  moment  the  departure  came  in  the  severance 
from  the  old  academic  or  classical  school  pro- 
cedure and  curriculum  to  the  present-day  method 
of  commercial  education,  that  moment  the  new 
school  had  to  justify  its  existence  by  its  ac- 
complishments. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  commercial  education  simply 
ridiculed  it  as  fanciful,  unscientific,  unpedagogic  and  what 
not,  for  sake  of  better  argument.  Others  did  make  an  en- 
deavor to  fathom  it  and  see  if,  after  all,  there  was  in  it  as 
much  as  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  champions  of  this  new 
style  of  formal  training  averred.  They  were  not  disappointed, 
unless  it  were  to  find  that  their  a  priori  notions  were  un- 
founded. 

Those  liberally  inclined  admit  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
place  for  training  in  the  economy  of  business,  commercial  re- 
lations and  the  technique  of  trade. 

More  firmly  established,  more  carefully  and  faithfully 
operated  than  a  decade  ago,  these  schools  of  business,  whether 
public  or  private,  secondary  or  of  university  grade,  have,  in 
great  part,  "made  good."  But  it  isn't  sufficient  to  attain. 
Having  gotten  to  a  goal  should  but  spur  us  to  greater  and 
fuller  resolve  and  make  us  take  further  account  of  our 
possibilities.  

It  was  Agassiz  who,  when  writing  to  Emerson,  said:  "I 
wish  that  every  one  of  my  colleagues  would  make  it  hard  for 
me  to  keep  up  with  him  ;  and  there  are  some,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  who  are  ready  to  run  a  race  with  me."  It  is  the  spirit 
of  an  Agassiz  that  is  required  to  keep  the  commercial  school 
man  to  the  front. 

The  rapidly  growing  world  of  business  and  the  wider  and 
more  complicated  development  of  commerce  demands  of  the 
schools  as  much  readjustment  as  does  the  growth  and  change 
in  commercial  activity. 


terly  indispensable  to  the  up-to-date  school."  It  does  mean  that 
every  commercial  schoolmaster  must  be  awake  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession;  an  attendant  upon  the  principal  meet- 
ings of  bodies  identified  with  the  progress  and  conservation  of 
the  spirit  of  commercial  training;  have  a  sustained  manifesta- 
tion of  friendship  for  each  other  in  the  profession,  whether 
in  public  school  service  or  private;  an  absolute  avoidance  of 
the  petty  jealousies  and  insincerities  which  too  frequently 
evidence  themselves  just  about  catalogue  or  active  canvassing 
time;  and,  above  all,  a  careful  and  painstaking  endeavor  at  all 
times  to  study  and  find  out  the  needs  of  the  business  com- 
munity, avoiding  provincialism,  and  finally,  a  maintenance  of 
cordial  relations  with  manufacturing,  industrial  and  trade 
bodies,  that  misunderstandings  may  not  so  readily  arise  and 
a  fuller  and  more  complete  service  be  rendered. 

Do  we  often  enough  strive  so  that  we  compel  our  col- 
leagues to  run  in  order  that  they  may  keep  up  with  us,  or  do 
we  lag?  Agassiz  gave  us  a  phrase  with  much  of  meaning  in 
it  and  one  exceedingly  fruitful.  Some  one  has  said  that  com- 
parisons are  odious,  but  when  we  compare  to  disadvantage  it 
seems  the  more  so.  It  takes  courage  and  strength  and  ability 
to  see  one's  shortcomings  educationally,  acknowledge  them  and 
mend.  But  this  makes  for  a  better  and  more  substantial 
growth.  Agassiz  learned  that  it  paid  to  run ;  in  our  day  it  is 
equally  unprofitable  to  be  a  laggard. 

Running,  readv  to  give  a  race,  or  lagging? 


Of  a  truth,  education  is  more  conservative  and  change 
comes  more  slowly,  but  to  ignore  the  lines  of  growth  soon 
witnesses  an  obsolete  and  waning  institution.  Nor  does  this 
message  call  for  extravagances  in  expenditure  for  equipment 
with  everything  represented  by  clever  salesmen  as  being  "ut- 


"I  am  not  unmindful  or  unappreciative  of  the  invalu- 
able and  noble  service  long  rendered  by  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal  to  the  writing  world. 

"As  the  pioneer  and  leading  periodical  in  this  branch 
of  education,  it  has  strong  claims  and  is  entitled  to  high 
consideration.  It  should  be  a  constant  visitor  to  every 
school  in  our  land,  giving  direction  and  inspiration  in  'The 
Divine  Art'  of  which   it  is  exponent. 

"R.  C.  SPENCER,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
"July  12,  1909." 


The  above  message  fills  us  with  inspiration.  'When  we 
remember  that  we  are  now  beginning  our  thirty-fourth  year, 
and  that  "Uncle  Robert"  had  been  in  the  field  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  that,  his  commendatory  greetings  are  those  of 
the  pioneer  and  patriarch. 
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TWO    EDITIONS. 

Thb  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price 
76  cents  a  year,  8  cents  a  number. 

Thb  Penman's  Art  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the 
regular  edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News, 
Miscellany,  and  some  special  public-school  features.  Sub- 
scription price  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  in- 
struction features  Intended  for  the   student. 

CLUBBING    RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  more 
than  three,  60  cents  each. 

News  Edition — $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5.00; 
one  hundred  subscriptions,  $100.00. 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the 
club  sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  addi- 
tional subscriptions  in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the 
same   rate   throughout   the   school   year. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on 
subscriptions  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New 
York,   25   cents   a  year   extra,   to   pay   for  additional   cost  of 

ADVERTISING   RATES. 

$3.00  an  inch.  Special  rate  on  "Want"  ads.  as  explained 
on  those  pages.     No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 

CHANGE   OF   ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a 
new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  ad- 
dress and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular. 
Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received. 

The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest  is  that  nine-tenths 
»l  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
In  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  In  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News 
Edition  at  one  dollar. 

-  TIS  NOT  IN  MORTALS  TO  COMMAND  SUCCESS,  BUT 
WE'LL.  DO  MORE,  DESERVE  IT."        

THE  VALUE  OF  AN  IDEAL 

"Ideals  are  like  the  stars.  You  may  not  succeed  in  touch- 
ing them  with  your  hands,  but,  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the 
desolate  waters,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides  and,  follow- 
ing them,  reach  your  destiny." 

Thirty-three  years  ago  Daniel  T.  Ames  had  an  ideal,  and 
this  involved  the  publication  of  a  magazine  which  would — 

first — Foster  the  professional  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  placing  commercial  education  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
respect  and  usefulness  which  it  now  enjoys.  (For,  be  it  re- 
membered, that  in  those  days  commercial  training  was  con- 
sidered an  inferior  department  of  educational  work.) 

Second— To  cement  the  ties  of  brotherly  affection,  which 
have  always  been  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
members  of  our  profession. 

Third— To  aid,  encourage  and  inspire  the  student  and  the 
teacher  in  their  task  of  seeming  to  accomplish  the  impossible 
— namely,  to  acquire  in  one  brief  school  year  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  business  routine,  and  an  adequate  skill 
in  cither  accounting  or  stenography. 

That  this  ideal  has  been  realized  is  manifest  on  every 
hand.  To-day  commercial  training  is  receiving  more  attention 
in  the  schools  of  our  land  than  any  other  branch  of  education. 

No  body  of  workers  in  all  the  world  are  bound  by  closer 
ties  of  friendship  than  are  we. 

That  The  Journal  has  been  "OF  USE"  is  attested  each 
year  by  the  thousands  of  subscriptions  sent  in  by  the  member-; 
of  the  "OLD  GUARD,"  who  count  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 


Calvix  O.  Althouse. 
Mr.  Althouse  is  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  man  of  wide  travel  and  experience,  and.  above  all.  a 
firm  believer  in  practical  education.  He  will  write  a  number 
of  editorials  on  points  which  vitally  affect  the  interests  of  com- 
mercial   school    men. 

lege  thus  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  great  cause  of  business 
education. 

We  begin  another  volume,  therefore,  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  our  responsibility  to  the  profession.  If  we  can  perform 
the  work  of  the  coming  school  year  as  acceptably  as  did  Mr. 
Ames  in  the  early  days,  we  shall  feel  that  a  partial  success 
has  been  achieved. 

All  are  agreed  that  this  country  is  now  on  the  eve  of  an 
era  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The  Journal  editors  hope 
that  every  school  will,  in  September,  enroll  students  to  its 
capacity,  and  that  each  and  every  student  will  graduate  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the   institution. 


OUR  COURSES  FOR  1909-1910 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  praise  the  merits  of  the 
work  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  the  various  departments 
in  The  Journal  for  the  coming  school  year.  Each  specialist 
has  achieved  a  name  for  himself. 

We  only  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  have  striven 
zealously  to  use  every  line  of  space  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. Along  with  the  various  courses  we  shall  supply  each 
month  items  and  paragraphs  which  make  for  character  build- 
ing. Any  education  that  is  founded  upon  a  character  which 
is  not  absolutely  flawless  is  wasted.  In  the  departments  de- 
voted to  young  men  and  young  women  will  appear  each  month 
matters  of  direct  interest  to  those  who  are  fitting  themselves 
tor  careers  of  usefulness.  Mrs.  Noble  has  no  superior  as  a 
writer  and  lecturer  for  young  women.  Mr.  Mills,  associate 
editor,  will  head  a  column  filled  with  vital  truths  for  young 
men. 

THE  JOURNAL'S  CERTIFICATE — We  wish. once  more 
to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  value  of  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  strive  to  win  a  Journal  Certificate.  These  certificates 
can  only  be  obtained  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  in- 
structor himself.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  awarded,  and 
they  are  treasured  as  tangible  evidences  of  work  satisfactor- 
ily performed. 
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The  Madarasz  Pace. 


This  mouth  thousands  of  students  will  enter  business 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  trained  for  usefulness  that 
business  men  will  desire  their  services,  and  will  pay  well 
for  them. 

Young  men,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  your  de- 
termination to  pursue  a  business  course  prior  to  your  embark- 
ing on  the  sea  of  commerce.  This  is  a  commercial  age,  and 
only  those  who  are  adequately  trained  and  thoroughly  disci- 
plined will  succeed  in  the  future. 

Every  year  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed in  business.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  rules 
in  the  marts  of  trade,  as  well  as  everywhere  else. 

Years  ago  the  bookkeeper  who  could  keep  books  tolerably 
well,    or    the    stenographer    who    could    struggle    through    his 


own  has  a  field  for  study  and  investigation  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent. Such  a  one  must  know  his  commercial  law,  his  business 
arithmetic,  his  commercial  geography,  as  well  as  he  knows  his 
alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table.  The  principles  governing 
the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth  must 
be  equally  familiar  to  him. 

All  of  this  was  not  expected  of  the  business  student  a 
generation  ago,  for  the  reason  that  the  employer  already  had 
some  one  to  do  the  real  brain  work  of  the  house,  and,  further- 
more, business  had  not  been  so  thoroughly  systematized  and 
highly  organized.  You  have  undertaken  a  more  important  and 
significant  task  than  you  can  at  present  appreciate  or  com- 
prehend. 

While  you  are  in  school  you  will  not  be  expected  to 
solve  any  of  the  problems  which  will  confront  you  after  en- 
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Model  Script  by  F.  B.  Courtney. 


notes,  operate  a  typewriter  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  and 
misspell  a  word  only  now  and  then,  would  pass  muster. 

All  is  changed  now.  The  bookkeeper  of  to-day  must 
be  an  expert  accountant.  He  must  understand  practical  eco- 
nomics—the  science  of  business.  He  must  be  an  accomplished 
correspondent,  that  he  may  hold  and  increase  the  trade  of 
the  house.  The  stenographer  must  not  only  be  accurate  in 
his  transcripts,  but  rapid.  Business  men  have  long  since  de- 
veloped an  instinct  whereby  they  can  tell  just  how  much  work 
a  stenographer  should  do.  The  one  who  habitually  misspells 
is  not  tolerated.  Each  must  be  able  to  write  a  good  hand, 
be  quick  at  figures,  be  familiar  with  the  vocabulary,  technique 
and  customs  of  business.  Each  must  have  facility  in  handling 
the  various  devices  and  appliances  now  to  be  found  in  all 
up-to-date  offices— letter  files,  letter  presses,  mimeographs, 
typewriters,  card  indexes  and  adding  machines. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  qualifications  a  young  man 
must  possess  who  would  hold  even  a  subordinate  position.  The 
one  who  has  an  ambition  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  business  of  his 


tering  business,  but  you  will  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of 
the  day  just  as  well  and  just  as  honestly  and  conscientiously 
as  you  would  do  a  day's  work  in  the  business  office. 

Each  day  before  you  enter  upon  your  school  duties,  say 
to  yourself  :  "I  am  going  to  do  my  work  to-day  so  well  that 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  my  teachers  and  the  school  managers 
to  recommend  me  for  employment  to  business  men  after  I 
have  completed  my  course."  The  student  who  constantly 
endeavors  to  win  the  favor  and  approval  of  his  teachers  by 
honest  work  will  each  day  find  himself  further  advanced  on 
the  road  to  permanent  success. 

Do  not  pay  your  hard-earned  money  to  be  instructed  and 
then  lay  every  obstacle  you  can  in  your  teacher's  way.  Some 
students  defy  any  one  to  teach  them,  and  there  have  been 
young  men  in  schools  who  needed  the  oversight  of  a  police- 
man instead  of  an  instructor.  Such  young  men,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  are  rarely  found  in  business  schools. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  from  one  who  owes  much  of 
bis  moderate  success  to  business  training: 
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Work  hard — intensely — all  the  time.  Be  attentive.  Be 
courteous.  Do  not  be  loud-spoken.  Do  not  pass  off  the  work 
of  others  as  your  own.  If  you  cannot  solve  a  problem,  bal- 
ance your  accounts  or  read  a  shorthand  outline,  say  so.  If 
you  could,  without  assistance,  easily  and  well,  do  everything 
required  of  you  in  the  course  of  study,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  be  in  school  at  all,  for  you  would  be  qualified 
to  render  useful  service  to  some  business  man,  who  would1 
pay  you  well  for  the  same. 

Keep  constantly  employed  at  something.  If  you  have 
your  work  all  done,  hunt  up  something  else.  Review  some 
previous  lesson,  or  practise  an  extra  hour  on  your  penman- 
ship. Not  one  student  or  office  assistant  in  a  hundred  can 
keep  himself  busy.  Just  as  soon  as  he  has  run  out  of  assigned 
work  he  is  lost,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  of  some  kind. 

Be  punctual  in  your  attendance  and  at  recitations.  Do  all 
your  work  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  your  teacher.  The 
disciplinary  value  of  your  school  life  will  count  as  much 
toward  your  future  success  as  the  knowledge  you  acquired. 

Talk  to  your  teacher  or  employer  through  your  work. 
They  will  judge  you  rightly  by  its  character. 

Imagine  your  desk  to  be  your  own  office,  and  that  you 
are  now  in  business  for  yourself.  What  kind  of  a  business 
man  are  you? 

While  in  school  do  not  become  uneasy  about  a  position 
before  you  are  well  fitted  for  one.  By  remaining  an  extra 
month  or  two  in  school  you  will  not  only  increase  your  im- 
mediate earning  capacity,  but  will  lay  a  better  and  stronger 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  perma- 
nent business  success.  The  market  is  already  overstocked 
with  those  who  are  not  fully  prepared.  In  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed  are  many  bookkeepers  who  cannot  keep  books, 
and  hundreds  of  stenographers  who  cannot  hold  a  position  a 
week  because  they  cannot  read  their  notes,  or  spell  or  punc- 
tuate correctly.  It  is  necessary  to  know  much  of  office  rou- 
tine, of  geography,  of  history,  of  countries,  of  men,  of  lan- 
guage, and  this  requires  an  investment  of  time,  as  well  as 
of  money  and  hard  work. 
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I  have  prepared  for  the  Journal  readers  this  coming  Fall 
a  course  of  lessons  in  drawing  the  human  figure.  No  other 
branch  of  free-hand  drawing  has  ever  been  so  fascinating  as 
this.  For  the  September  number  I  am  showing  the  propor- 
tions in  which  a  figure  should  be  drawn.  More  errors  are 
made  in  the  matter  of  proportion  than  in  anything  else.  Many 
either  get  the  figure  too  tall  or  too  short.  If  the  student  will 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  entire  figure  is  eight  times  as 
high  as  the  head  he  will  have  a  guide  that  will  help  him  to 
keep  the  correct  proportion.  This  I  have  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram.  I  would  suggest  that  for  the  first  les- 
son draw  off  a  scale  eight  inches  long  and  block  out  your 
work  just  as  shown. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  criticise  any  work  sent  to  the 
Journal  office,  if  each  student  will  accompany  his  work  by 
ten  two-cent  stamps.  Individual  criticism  will  be  given  just 
as  thoroughly  as  I  would  give  for  a  two-dollar  lesson. 


"Young  man,"  said  the  Successful  Old  Guy,  "I  started 
as  a  clerk  on  $3  a  week,  and  to-day  I  own  the  business."  "I 
know,"  answered  the  Young  Chap,  "but  they  have  cash  reg- 
isters   in    ail    the    stores    now." — Cleveland   Leader. 


CARNEGIE'S  BUSINESS  MAXIMS 

To  secure  promotion  a  young  man  must  do  something 
unusual,  and  especially  must  this  be  beyond  the  strict  boun- 
daries of  his  duties. 

Aim  high.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  young  man  who 
does  not  already  see  himself  the  partner  or  head  of  an  im- 
portant  firm. 

Begin  early  to  save.  No  matter  how  little  it  may  be 
possible   to   save,   save    that   little. 

Look  out  for  the  boy  who  has  to  plunge  into  work  direct 
from  the  common  school  and  w.ho  begins  by  sweeping  out  the 
office  or  store. 

Business  is  a  large  word  and  covers  the  whole  range  of 
man's  efforts.  The  same  principles  of  thrift,  energy,  concen- 
tration  and   brains    win   success    in    any   branch    of   business. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  LESSON   1 

When  I  first  began  to  teach  writing  I  tried  to  fill  up  the 
whole  hour  in  talking  to  the  class.  I  soon  found  that  it  took 
but  a  few  days  to  tell  all  I  knew  about  writing,  and  that  I 
had  given  practically  all  necessary  instructions  in  the  first  two 
or  three  lessons.  Anyway,  I  had  noticed  that  a  number  of 
my  pupils  were  practicing  very  little,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  my  fault,  since  I  was  requiring  them  to  do  two  things  at 
once — listen  to  my  talk  and  practice.  I  also  remembered  that 
in  my  own  practice  I  was  annoyed  by  any  one  talking  to  me 
when  attempting  to  do  my  best  work.  As  a  result,  I  now  try 
to  give  pointed  and  brief  instructions,  and  in  this  course  I 
shall  make  an  extra  effort  to  do  this,  because  I  find  that  a 
pupil  is  inclined  to  begin  practice  on  a  copy  without  reading 
instructions. 

MATERIALS. 

Paper. — Foolscap  is  the  best  and  easiest  to  obtain.  Use 
best  quality.  Rule  vertical  pencil  lines,  dividing  a  page  into 
fourths  and  eighths,  as  in  copy. 

Desk. — Flat-top  desk  about  thirty  inches  high  is  prefer- 
able. Have  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  under  the  one  on 
which  you  are  writing. 

Ink. — Black  ink.  Don't  use  the  faintline  writing  fluids. 
By  all  means  use  black  ink.  Higgins's  Eternal,  diluted  with 
a  little  water,  is  best. 


Pens. — A  medium  cnarse-pointed  pen,  such  as  Gillott's  No. 
601.  Do  not  use  a  very  coarse  pen  or  a  stub.  You  cannot 
develop  a  light  movement  with  their  use.  For  those  who  have 
trouble  in  securing  the  right  pen,  would  advise  the  use  of 
Leslie's  No.  i,  Business  Writer,  80  cents  per  gross,  24  cents 
per  quarter  gross,  with  which  these  copies  were  written. 

Penholder. — Straight,  cork  or  hard  rubber  tipped. 

Now  that  you  have  procured  the  proper  materials,  you  are 
ready  for  instructions  on  position  of  body,  movement,  etc.,  but 
before  you  go  further  write  one  page  of  the  following,  using 
your  present  style  of  writing :  Place Date, 

This  is  a  specimen  of  my  very  best  business  writing  before 
beginning  practice  on  Leslie's  course  of  lessons  in  The  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal.  Name 

File  this  specimen  and  keep  for  future  comparison. 

POSITION. 

Study  carefully  illustration  of  Mr.  Mills  for  correct  posi- 
tion of  body,  arms,  feet,  paper,  penholder,  etc. 
movement. 

LTse  the  free-arm  movement  exclusively  to  begin  with. 
Have  loose  sleeve  on  right  forearm.  Hold  penholder  loosely. 
Let  arm  rest  lightly  on  muscle  just  in  front  of  the  elbow. 
Always  have  this  muscle  completely  relaxed,  and  roll  the  arm 
around  on  it.  Do  not  let  the  fingers  bend.  Their  only  use  at 
this  stage  is  to  hold  the  penholder. 


Copy  I. — With  the  arm  resting  in  the  correct  position,  glide  the  pen  from  left  to  right  on  this  exercise.     Do  not  turn  the  hand  over  | 
the  side.     Make  light  lines  and  use  considerable  speed. 


Copy  2. — Notice  in  the  first  part  of  this  copy  how  the  slant  is  obtained.  The  second  stroke  indicates  the  correct  slant,  and  this  straigfc 
line  exercise  will  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  correct  slant  in  all  of  our  work.  Practice  the  second  part  of  this  exercise  very  diligently,  ke 
ing  the  slant  uniform. 


Copy  j.— Begin  this   oval   with   the   straight-line   exercise   made  on  the  proper  slant.     Rule  vertical  lines  on  your  paper,  as  indicatedr 
copy,  and  make  four  ovals  across  the  page. 


Copy  4. — Here  we  combine  the  straight-line   exercise   with   the  oval  in  a  variety  of  exercises.     Always  get  the  same  number  of  o^Js 
in  a  given  space  as  in  copy.    This  is  very  important. 


■i 


Photograph  of  Edward  C.  Mills.  Associate  Editor  of  The  Journal, 
Illustrating  proper  position  of  Body,  Arms.  Hand.    Pen  and  Paper,  referred  to  on  a  previous  page. 


Copy  5.-Make  five  ovals  in  a  quarter  space,  and  before  beginning   each   group   make   the   straight-line   exercise   on   the    regular    slant. 
Review  the  "lateral  straight-line  exercise  by  making  them  across  the  ovals. 


Copy  6.— Begin  the  indirect  oval  with  the  straight-line  exercise,  as  in  previous  copi 
should  be  practiced  until  you  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  the  two  exercises. 


w% 

s  copies.    This  oval  is  the  exact  reverse  of  Copy  3.  *nc 


Copy  /.-Alternate  the  direct  and  indirect  ovals,  placing   three  in  a  quarter  space.     After  making  a  line,  fill  the  open  spaces  with  the 
straight-line  exercise. 


Copy  8 -In  the  exercise  in  the  first  quarter,  after  obtaining  the  correct  slant,  move  the  hand  rapidly  to  the  right  on  the  oval 
same  thing  should  be  done  with  the  indirect  oval  in  the  second  line.     Study  the  arrangement  of  the  cop.es  often. 


Copy  o.-This  is  a  very  valuable  exercise,  as  it  begins  to  give  you  control  of  the  hand.     Make  the  oval  in  both  directions  and   folio* 
the  copy  to  the  letter. 


Copy  /o.-Make  the  first  part  of  this  exercise  one-half  space  high.     This  will  require  considerable  control  of  the  movement,   especial:: 
to  get  them  uniform,  but  practice  until  you  see  improvement. 

^a. Wq-q-o -ao-o. 
o  <y  ql  &  i  a  a  o-  dl ct a d.  '& \(i.o~  <y  &\ 

Copy  //-The  first'  letter  should  be  studied  for  the  impression  of  the  correct  form  upon  the  mind.    The  rest  of  the  first  hue  shouf 

be  practiced  with  an  idea  of  applying  the  movement  to  the  letter  forms.     Make  the  same  number  of  letters  in  a  space  as  in  copy. 


Q Q  O OLD 

oo c  a 


C^^ThHame  instructions  apply  to  thTc  aslo  "tnTE 

oval.     Make  eighty  per  minute. 


C  & cS £A cS 


ZJ £ & & ..£,-.)>£-..&  £  & 


Co^-The  £  beginTwith  the'same  hook  as  the  C.     Make   the  little  loop  joining  the  two  parts  ot  the  letter  carefully. 


y  a) m :  a)  a)  a) 

a a a a \a. a a'a. 


a)  a?  a)  a)  a) 

a aa  a 


Copy  14.— You  will  find  the  retraced  A  in  the  first  line  of  this  copy  difficult,  but  you  should  master  this  exercise  if  you  would  make 
the  A  well.  Do  not  put  too  much  stress  on  form.  Your  principal  effort  at  this  time  should  be  in  applying  the  movement.  You  will  observe 
that  the  count  is  indicated  for  each  letter.     Endeavor  to  follow  this  count  as  you  make  the  letters. 


i^y 


Copy  75.— I  placed  just  two  small  letters  on  a  line  to  give  you  practice  on  the  beginning  and  finishing  strokes.     These  are  made  lc 
purposely,  as  beginners  are  often  careless  with  these  strokes. 


Copy  16—  The  u  is  composed  of  two  i's.     Observe  the  count  in  making  this  letter,  and  make  them  at  the  rate  of  ninety  per  mi 


y  per  minute. 


Yds 


I .  ,_.      C°Py,  7"-The  e  is  °"e  of  the  simplest  small  letters.     The  beginning  and  finishing  stroke  is  the  same  as  that  i  1  the  i.     I  ,  making  these 
finishing  strokes  you  should  lift  the  hand  while  the  pen  is  moving. 


Copy  rS.-The  finishing   stroke  of  the  to  is  all  that  makes  it   different  from  the  u.     It  may  trouble  you  at  first  to  keep  the  count 
making  this  letter. 


\As 


Copy  /$>.— The  beginning  stroke  of  the  r  curves  the  same  as  the  e.     The  top  part  of  the  r  is  most  difficult.     Study  it  carefully  before 
beginning  practice. 


Copy  20. — Study  form  of  s.     Get  the  top  sharp  instead  of  round 


my 


_  Copy  2i_— The  beginning  stroke  for  the  n  and  the  following  letters   is   just    the   opposite    from   those  you   have   been   practicing.      The 

finishing  stroke  is  the  same.     Be  careful  to  retrace  the  first  down  stroke  in  the  n  well.     Make  five  letters  in  a  quarter  space,  and  keep  them 
well  separated. 


L"ry  --—Watch   the  beginning  and   finishing  strokes  of  the  m  on  the  first  line.     Keep  the  down  strokes  in  this  letter  close  together, 
rlie  tendency  is  to  spread  them  out  too  much. 


/ir 


Copy  23.— The  v  begins  the  same  as  the  n,  but  is  finished  like  the  w.     Count  two  for  this  letter 


U22 


Copy  25.— Retrace  the  top  of  the  c.     Many  have  a  tendency  to  loop  it,  but  it  should  be  retraced  carefully. 


Copy  *6.-Keep  the  0  on  the  proper  slant.     The  most  common  fault   in  making  this  letter  is  leaving  it  open  at  the  top.     Close  it-c 
not  make  a  loop. 


C^y"  V-Shape  the  small a  like  the  capital.'     Study  large  form  carefully.    Do  not  lift  the  pen  on  the  initial  stroke  of  this  letter. 


Copy  28. 


Copy  31. 

Copies  *  20  30  31  -These  copies  give  you  a  review  of  words  of  three  letters  each  on  all  the  letters  in  this  lesson.  If  you  have  p. 
tieed  carefuhy  >i  shoS  be  able  to  male  fairly  good  forms  already,  so  you  should  endeavor  now  to  apply  the  movement  and  observe  umf( 
spacing. 


g      /VdJUUKfXiAl^  ^  p00  A  y£AR        J^i 
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HE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.  We  hope  to  make  it 
worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher  and  school  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deepest  gratification   to    us    that  hundreds   of  our  professional  brethren  zvho 

ve  their  students  benefit  of  ihe  loir  clubbing  rates  for   the  regular  edition  think  ivell 
ough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  ozvn  names  on  the  Professional  list,  at  $i  a  year. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS 

E.  J.  Voss,  Toby's  Business  College,  Waco,  Texas. 

C.  Carl  Hughes,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York. 
A.  R.  Lewis,  New  York  City. 

W.  E.  Dennis,  Engrossing  Artist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
\V.  A.  Baird,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
W.  S.  Twichell,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

F.  B.  Hess,  Hef fley  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  D.  Day,  New  York. 

I.  V.  Cobleigh,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Wm.  H.  Maas,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  Toby,  Toby's  Business  College,  Waco,  Texas. 
Chas.  E.  Johnson,  Waco,  Texas. 

Andrew  W.  Madison,  Thompson's  Business  School,  New 
York. 

S.  B.  Johnson,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

A.  B.  Wraught,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Ross,  Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

S.  E.  Leslie,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Business  Institute. 

D.  Beauchamp,  New  York  City. 
P.  H.  Landers,  Hartford,  Conn. 
M.  J.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Hayward,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

F.  W.  Rauch,  Eagan  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

C.  C.  Lister,  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  New  York. 

J.  Nobbs,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

F.  P.  Sullivan,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

E.  C.  Hanson,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  has  located  with  the 
Hastings,  Neb.,  Business  College. 

J.  R.  Lamphear,  with  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  during  the  past  year,  is  the  new  head  of  the 
business  department  in  Barnes's  Business  College,  St.  Louis. 

Robert  H.  Pentz  goes  from  Salt  City  Business  College, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  to  Elliott's  Business  College,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Albert  T.  Roll,  a  recent  Zanerian  student,  and  a  success- 
ful teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Warren,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

C.  A.  S.  Landin,  of  Highland  Park  College,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Minnesota  College,  of  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Long  is  a  new  assistant  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Bertha  B.  Barbur,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Cape  May  City,  N.  J., 
High  School  during  1909-10. 

Frank  M.  Schuck,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  goes  to  the  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Commercial  College  as  commercial  teacher. 


The  commercial  department  of  the  Denison,  Iowa,  Nor- 
mal School,  will  be  in  charge  of  Floyd  Preston,  of  Tipton, 
Mich.,  during  the  coming  year. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  just  taken  from  Buena  Vista  Col- 
lege, Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  Mr.  S.  P.  Ronnei,  as  commercial 
teacher. 

George  L.  Voigt,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Wartburg  Teachers' 
Seminary,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

J.  O.  Peterson,  a  skillful  penman  and  accomplished  teach- 
er, will  supervise  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of  Taco- 
ma,  Wash. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Hassenger  goes  from  Ishpeming,  Mich., 
Business  College,  to  the  head  of  the  shorthand  department  in 
McMinnville  College,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

Roy  Smith,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, of  New  York  University,  goes  to  Kobe,  Japan,  to  teach 
commercial  branches  in  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce 
there. 

W.  H.  Earles  goes  from  the  Stanley  Business  College, 
Macon,  Ga.,  to  the  Michigan  Business  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Smith,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  has  been  chosen 
as  an  assistant  commercial  teacher  in  the  Augusta,  Me.,  High 
School. 

A.  E.  Caskey,  last  year  with  Strayer's  Business  College, 
Baltimore,  has  been  elected  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the 
Lewiston,  Me.,  public  schools. 

F.  P.  Sullivan,  who  for  the  past  eighteen  months  has 
been  with  the  Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  render 
most  expert  service  to  the  schools  of  Ashtabula,  and  we  be- 
speak for  him  a  pronounced  success. 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Parsons,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  and  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Maude  Irving,  of  Shelbina,  Mo.,  goes  to  the  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa,  High  School  as  assistant  commercial  teacher. 

S.  Harry  Follansbee,  Leominster,  Mass.,  will  have  charge 
of  commercial  branches  in  the  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Commercial 
School  next  year. 

Miss  Eliza  Crowell,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  chosen  for 
the  shorthand  work  of  Rogers  &  Allen's  School,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

F.  H.  Briggs,  recently  with  the  Goodyear-Marshall  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  thq  Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Minneapolis, 
following  E.  D.  Pennell,  who  goes  to  one  of  the  Minneapolis 
High  Schools. 


II 
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E.  E.  Frantz,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  is  to  handle  the  com- 
mercial work  during  the  coming  year  in  the  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
Business  College. 

E.  J.  Gibb,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  is  a  new  assistant 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Kenilworth,  111.,   High  School. 

M.  M.  Tener  goes  from  Bliss  Business  College,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  the  head  of  the  Business  Department  in  the  Lit- 
tleford  School,  Cincinnati. 

Gerald  Leming,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  Cincinnati  Law  School,  will  have  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial work  in  Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  during  the 
coming  year. 

H.  G.  Ellis  goes  from  Campbell  College,  Holton,  Kan.,  to 
the  head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Beatrice,  Neb.,  High 
School. 

H.  C.  Duffus,  of  the  Schissler  College  of  Business,  Nor- 
ristown,  Pa.,  follows  J.  P.  King  at  the  Euclid  School,  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  Newburyport,  Mass.,  High  School  has  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  C.  D.  Montgomery,  of  East  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Miss  Una  L.  Rich,  recently  a  graduate  of  the  Morse 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  teach  Chandler  short- 
hand in  Burdett  College,  Boston,  during  the  coming  year. 

L.  L.  Branthover  is  now  connected  with  the  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Academy. 

Thomas  N.  Horner,  of  the  Central  Business  College, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  now  located  at  Denver,  Col. 

Charles  P.  Garten,  a  state  normal  and  business  college 
graduate,  and  a  successful  teacher  in  public  and  private 
schools,  will  teach  commercial  branches  in  the  Capital  Com- 
mercial College,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Early  Alexander  who  has  been  located  at  Baring,  Mo., 
is  now  at  Humphreys,  Mo. 

Miss  Sadie  S.  Thompson,  of  the  Cleary  Business  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  follows  Miss  Gertrude  Hunnicutt  as  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  Business  University. 

The  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Business  College  has  engaged 
Walter  A.  Goodrich,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  handle  commer- 
cial branches. 

Fred  Juchhoff,  of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  Business  College,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Western  Iowa  College,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Helen  Albro,  of  Springville,  N.  Y.,  will  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  next  year  in  the  Hunt  Memorial  School, 
Freeville,  N.  Y. 

Atlee  L.  Percy,  who  last  year  was  a  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Technical  High  School  of  Springfield,  IMass.,  returns 
to  the  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
is  followed  by  W.  W.  Macalpine,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

G.  G.  Hoole,  a  Zanerian  graduate,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Phelps  Commercial  School,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  during 
1909-10. 

'    Erastas  Adams,  Cherokee,  Okla.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Brown's  Business  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Houston,  Tex.,  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  as  supervisor  of 
penmanship  Miss  Stella  Henderson,  a  graduate  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Business  College. 

Rene  Guillard,  last  year  with  the  Ransomerian  School  of 
Penmanship,  Kansas  City,  has  charge  of  the  penmanship  work 
in  the  Behnke-Walker  Business  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

Miss  Fern  Frayer,  of  Greenwich,  Ohio,  will  be  secretary 
to  President  King,  of  Elizabeth  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
will  teach  the  commercial  branches  in  that  school. 

Miss  Bertha  Burnham,  a  graduate  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  at 
Salem,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Technical  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 


J.  B.  Patterson,  a  recent  Zanerian  student,  goes  to  the 
College  of  Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

A  new  addition  to  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Darby,  Pa.,  High  School  is  Miss  Mary  Lindsay,  of  Freeland, 
Pa. 

Miss  Clara  Wolfe,  of  the  Miller  School,  New  York  City, 
is  in  charge  of  the  shorthand  work  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce, Sharon,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Boden  is  the  new,  principal  of  the  shorthand  de- 
partment in  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Business   School. 

E.  J.  Hoke,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  follows  H.  L.  Williams  in 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Business  College. 

Miss  Luella  Brand,  of  Seymour,  Ind.,  is  a  new  teacher  in 
the  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Business  College. 

Charles  Benson  has  gone  from  the  Western  Iowa  College, 
Council  Bluffs,  to  the  Brownsberger  Business  College,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  E.  Mitchell,  last  year  with  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  has  engaged  with  the  Dover,  N.  H.,  Business  College. 

Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  engaged  A.  T. 
Burke  as  assistant  in  the  commercial  department  for  the 
coming  year. 

O.  C.  Peterman,  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Business  Institute,  follows  J.  C.  Howell  at  the  Le 
Mars,  Iowa,  High  School,  Mr.  Howell  going  to  the  Wichita, 
Kan.,  High  School,  at  a  largely  increased  salary. 

Miss  Clara  Welty,  Minneapolis,  is  a  new  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  Phelps  Commercial  School,  Bozeman,  Mon. 

C.  W.  Seaver,  an  R.  B.  I.  student  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  that  school  for  the  coming 
year. 

J.  M.  Rouck,  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  will  assist  in  the 
commercial  work  of  the  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Business  College. 

Miss  Inez  F.  Kimball  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
North  Grosvenordale,  Conn.,  High  School. 

E.  T.  Reese,  a'  Zanerian  student,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Iron  City  Business  College,  at  Pittsburg. 

Miss  Leona  Karr,  a  graduate  of  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Business  Institute,  has  been  engaged  as  an  assistant  in  the 
Berkshire  Business  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Ogden,  Utah,  Business  College  has  secured  William 
Pugh  as  commercial  teacher.  Mr.  Pugh  last  year  was  with 
the  Schissler  College  of  Business,  Norristown,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Kersey,  of  Memorial  University,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Lead,  S.  Dak.,  High 
School. 

J.  F.  Kelly,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged  bj  the 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Commercial  College,  to  take  charge  of  the 
commercial  department. 

D.  E.  Wiseman,  of  the  Sharon,  Pa.,  College  of  Com- 
merce, returns  to  the  Mountain  State  Business  College,  Par 
kersburg,  W.  Va.,  where  he  taught  three  years  ago. 

C.  H.  Haverfield,  of  Berea,  Ohio,  is  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Business  College. 

D.  M.  Murphy  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Northwest- 
ern Business  College,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Miss  V.  Inez  Maplesden,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Wesleyan  Academy, 
Wilbraham,  Mass. 

G.  E.  Miller,  last  year  with  the  Paola,  Kan.,  High  School, 
has  gone  to  the  high  school  at  Big  Timber,  Mon. 

Charles  S.  Schilz,  of  Ironwood,  Mich.,  goes  to  Parker 
College,  Winnebago,  Minn.,  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial 
department. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer,  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial work  of  the  Muskegon,  Mich.,  High  School,  goes  to 
the  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  as  commercial 
instructor. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  CHANGES 

O.  F.  Sarsfield  has  opened  a  new  school  at  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  known  as  the  Botna  Valley  Business  College. 

C.  S.  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  Newark,  Ohio,  Business 
College,  lias  purchased  Gray's  Harbor  Business  College, 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 

S.  C.  Coulson,  commercial  teacher  in  the  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  Business  College,  is  now  proprietor  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute  is  now  owned 
by  L.  J.  Holmes  and  I.  J.  Hoff,  of  Warren,  Pa. 


GRADUATING  EXERCISES  OF  THE   BROCKTON   SCHOOL 

On  the  evening  of  June  30,  C.  W.  Jones,  proprietor  of 
the  Brockton,  Mass.,  Business  College,  graduated  a  class  of 
one  hundred  young  men  and  women  from  his  excellent  school. 
The  editor  of  the  Journal  was  present  to  talk  to  the  grad- 
uates. The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  evening  was  a  very  warm  one  a 
large  audience  was  present.  Mr.  Jones  is  doing  a  splendid 
educational  work  in  Brockton.  He  has  correct  ideals  and  his 
graduates  are  in  demand. 

After  arriving  at  Brockton  we  spent  an  hour  or  two  in 
inspecting  the  rooms  and  work  of  the  school,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  evidences  found  of  thorough  work 
being  done. 


OBITUARY 


J.    A.    HlNER. 

On  July  13,  at  his  late  home  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  occurred 
the  death  of  J.  A.  Hiner,  for  many  years  one  of  the  promi- 
nent commercial  teachers  of  this  country.  For  sixteen  years 
he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Spencerian  Commercial  College  of 
that  city.  He  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Hiner  was  a 
prominent  worker  for  a  long  time  in  the  commercial  teachers' 
section  of  the  National  Federation.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  many  fraternal  orders,  including  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and 
Knights  of  Pythias.  His  wife  and  one  son,  Logan,  sur- 
vive him. 


William  H.  Gleazen. 

Readers  of  this  publication  will  regret  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  H.  Gleazen,  Assistant  Sales  Manager 
and  head  of  the  School  Department  of  the  Smith  Premitr 
Typewriter  Company.  His  illness  was  of  short  duration  and 
his  death  comes  as  a  shock.  He  was  at  his  desk  at  the  home 
office  of  the  company  in  Syracuse  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
July,  and  was  taken  ill  that  night,  pneumonia  developed  and 
on  Saturday  morning  he  was  removed  to  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  Syracuse,  at  which  place  he  died  at  2 
o'clock  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

The  bare  announcement  of  his  death  cannot  convey  the 
full  significance  of  the  loss  felt  by  his  associates  and  those 
he  knew  in  business.     He  had  served  the  Smith  Premier  Com- 


pany long  and  faithfully,  his  services  covering  a  period  of 
fourteen  years. 

He  was  first  associated  with  this  company  at  its  Boston 
office  in  March,  1896,  covering  the  Worcester  territory  until 
October  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  man- 
agership of  the  Pittsburg  office.  Here  he  made  a  splendid 
record  as  a  selling  manager  during  the  period  of  the  industrial 
expansion  of  the  city.  It  was  his  seven  years'  service  in 
Pittsburg  which  established  beyond  question  his  value  to  the 
typewriter  trade.  The  company,  recognizing  this,  appointed 
him,  in  February,  1903,  to  the  post  of  special  representative. 
Later,  in  February,  1909,  having  shown  particular  skill  in 
handling  the  school  business,  he  was  placed  in  full  charge  of 
the  School  Department,  and  was  further  recognized  by  being 
made  Assistant  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Gleazen  was  born  in  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  and  was  in  his 
fifty-first  year.    Aside  from  his  widow,  he  leaves  five  children. 


The  Late  William  H.  Gleazen. 

Ruth,  Annie  L.,  William  H.,  Jr.,  Charles  Weed  and  George 
Rockwell  Gleazen,  and  a  brother,  Henry  Gleazen,  of 
Binghamton. 

Private  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  house  Friday 
morning,  July  30th,  at  10:30  o'clock.  Burial  was  made  in  the 
family  lot  in  Floral  Park  Cemetery,  Binghamton.  The  bearers 
were  selected  from  among  Mr.  Gleazen's  associates  in  the 
Smith  Premier  office,  and,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  the  office  was 
closed  during  the  day. 

Members  of  the  organization  from  many  points  were 
present  at  the  funeral  services,  and  letters  and  telegrams, 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held 
and  regret  felt  at  his  untimely  death,  arrived  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


IV 
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F.  G.  Nichols,  for  the  past  two  years  at  the  head  of  a 
department  in  the  Rochester  Business  Institute,  returns  on 
September  first  to  his  old  position  as  Director  of  Business 
Education  in  the  day  and  evening  high  schools  of  Rochester. 
Mr.  Nichols  will,  however,  continue  his  connection  with  the 
Rochester  Business  Institute  Summer  School.  Mr.  Nichols 
has  established  a  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  best  trained 
and  all-around  equipped  teachers  in  the  work.  He  is  excep- 
tionally qualified  for  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  position 
he  now  holds,  as  well  as  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Summer  School  of  Methods. 

J.  K.  Renshaw,  for  a  number  of  years  instructor  in  the 
commercial  branches  in  Banks's  Business  College,  Philadel- 
phia, but  who,  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  has  been  with 
the  Albany  Business  College,  returns  to  the  former  school  on 
September  first.  Mr.  Renshaw  is  an  extremely  capable 
teacher,  not  only  of  bookkeeping  and  the  correlated  branches, 
but  of  penmanship  as  well. 

George  H.  Walks,  teacher  of  penmanship  and  bookkeep- 
ing in  Lockyear's  Business  College,  Evansville,  Ind.,  spent  a 
very  pleasant  vacation  visiting  his  alma  mater,  the  Gem  City 
Business  College,  Quincy,  111.,  and  some  points  farther  West. 

M.  H.  Lockyear,  president  of  Lockyear's  Business  College, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  took  an  extended  trip  throughout  the  West 
during  the  Summer,  in  the  way  of  a  vacation.  Mr.  Lockyear 
is  president  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation. 
This  is  a  guaranty  of  a  successful  meeting. 

Miss  Sadie  I.  Reed,  of  New  York,  will  take  charge  of 
the  shorthand  department  of  the  Tri-State  Business  College, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  while  C.  A.  Ehlers  again  takes  charge  of 
the  commercial  department,  he  also  having  been  given  the 
principalship.  L.  A.  Newton,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  this  school  temporarily  during  the 
Summer,  again  takes  up  his  work  as  supervisor  of  penman- 
ship of  Allegheny  County. 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer,  of  Naperville,  111.,  has  been  devoting 
his  vacation  to  the  erection  of  a  dwelling,  doing  practically  all 
of  the  construction  work  himself.  He  writes  that  he  is  work- 
ing up  a  good  muscle  for  the  opening  of  the  new  school  term 
in  September. 

G.  T.  Wiswell  spent  an  eight  weeks'  vacation  in  Buffalo, 
Cleveland  and  Detroit.     He  reports  a  very  pleasant  time. 

On  July  28  the  New  London,  Conn.,  Business  College  held 
its  annual  graduation  exercises.  Principal  R.  A.  Brubeck 
perpetrated  a  pleasant  surprise  upon  his  audience  by  pub- 
lishing an  extra  edition  of  the  "Blotter,"  the  official  organ 
of  the  school,  booming  ex-Governor  Thomas  M.  Waller,  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening,  for  Mayor  of  New  London, 
an  honor  which  was  gracefully  declined  because  he  had  so 
served  thirty  years  ago.  In  his  speech  the  ex-Governor 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  people  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  understand  the  value  and  advantages  of  the  practical 
business  training  afforded  by  commercial  schools. 

At  St.  Louis,  recently,  in  the  office  of  the  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co.,  A.  H.  Conley,  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  from 
the  Brown  Business  College,  wrote  ISO  words  a  minute  blind- 
folded. With  a  little  further  practice  he  will  be  in  line  for 
some  championship  contest  work. 

S.  N.  Falder,  of  the  Metropolitan  Commercial  College, 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  writes  that  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
year  are  most  encouraging,  and  he  expects  the  best  year  in 
the  life  of  the  school.    They  have  seven  teachers  employed. 

C.  C.  Royals,  of  Royals  &  Shaw,  grocers,  Lorena,  Tex., 
in  renewing  his  subscription  to  the  Journal  for  another  year 
says :  "Enclosed  you  will  find  a  money  order  for  my  sub- 
scription to  the  Journal  for  the  coming  year.  I  consider  this 
the  best  money  I  can  spend." 


"'The  prospects  are  most  encouraging  for  a  fine  Fall 
business,"  so  writes  Jerome  B.  Howard,  of  the  Phonographic 
Institute,  under  date  of  August  6.  We  believe  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  every  one  that  this  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  long 
period  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  May  none  of  us  be  dis- 
appointed.   

R.  J.  BENNETT  GOES  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

R.  J.  Bennett,  who  for  the  past  several  years  has  honor- 
ably and  successfully  filled  the  principalship  of  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Business  University,  has  resigned  in  order  that  he  may 
devote  more  time  to  his  course  in  higher  accounting.  Mr. 
Bennett  very  reluctantly  withdrew  from  the  principalship, 
although  still  retaining  his  interest  in  the  school  and  contin- 
uing a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Hereafter  his 
headquarters  will  be  in  Philadelphia,  having  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
stitute School  of  Commerce,  Accounting  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  course  given  in  the  Philadelphia  Institute 
will  be  very  similar  to  the  one  so  successfully  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  Mr.  Bennett  expects,  however,  to  be 
able  to  devote  much  time  to  his  course  in  accounting  and 
to  his  practice  as  a  public  auditor. 


THE  JOURNAL  MAN  IN  BOSTON 

During  the  first  week  of  July  the  editor  spent  a  few  days 
in  and  around  Boston,  calling  on  the  penmen  of  the  New 
England  metropolis.  He  found  them  all  happy  and  busy. 
Raymond  G.  Laird,  Master  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Technique,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  has  recently 
purchased  a  very  beautiful  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  one  of 
the  aristocratic  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  site  is  magnificent, 
affording  a  view  of  practically  the  entire  city  of  Boston.  In 
the  plot  there  is  about  one  acre  of  land,  and  on  it  are  more 
than  fifty  beautiful  trees.  Mr.  Laird  and  his  delightful  family 
are  highly  elated  over  their  new  home. 

We  found  F.  W.  Martin  very  busy  just  closing  up  a  big 
diploma  season.  Mr.  Martin  is  rapidly  enlarging  his  business 
and  says  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  bright.  C.  J. 
Lewis,  an  old  Zanerian  student,  was  busy  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Frank  B.  Davis,  for  nearly  twenty  years  chief  policy 
writer  of  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company,  was 
assiduously  engaged  in  his  work  in  executing  some  of  the 
neatest  script  we  have  ever  seen.  His  associate,  Mr.  Wake- 
field, is  also  an  expert  writer.  We  have  been  promised  sev- 
eral specimens  to  engrave  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

We  were  very  happy  indeed  to  meet  once  more  that  old 
pioneer  of  professional  penmanship,  Fielding  Schofield.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  residing  in  Boston,  teaching  in 
the  day  and  evening  high  schools.  His  many  friends  will  re- 
gret to  learn  that  his  wife  is  an  invalid  and  Mr.  Schofield  is 
very  much  downcast.  No  one  during  past  years  has  been 
more  prolific  in  turning  out  high-class  work  than  has  our 
old  friend. 

Irving  W.  Turck,  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  was  jubilant 
over  a  successful  year's  work,  he  having  succeeded  in  having 
the  Palmer  Method  adopted  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


MR.  AMES  PASSES  AWAY 

Daniel  T.  Ames,  founder  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal, 
died  at  his  home,  Mountain  View,  Cal.,  on  August  26,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  Ames  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  while  his  death  was  not  wholly 
unexpected,  it  comes  as  a  severe  shock  to  his  family  and 
friends.     Obituary  notice  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 


Department   of   School   Owners    and    Managers 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  finan- 
cially interested  in  school  work.  Especially  is  it  desired  that  matter  appearing  herein  may  be 
helpful    in   establishing    pleasant   relations   among  principals  of  competitive  schools. 


PROORESSIVEINESS 

By  J.  C.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F., 

DETROIT,    MICH.  » 

In  undertaking  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  "Progress 
in  the  Commercial  School  Field"  it  is  not  with  the  expecta- 
tion or  even  the  hope  that  every  one  will  accept  my  views  on 
the  subject.  However,  out  of  a  varied  experience  certain 
convictions  and  conclusions  have  come  to  me  that  may  be 
helpful  to  others.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  get  an  idea 
of  the  trend  of  these  articles  at  the  outset,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing outline : 


Location 


Preparing  to  do  business 


Getting  business 


Tuition 

Teachers 

Equipment 

Office  man 
-  ldvertising 
Soliciting 


(  Course  of  s  truly 
Taking  care  of  business     <   Teaching 
(^  Positions 

First  as  to  location.  I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  commercial  school  to  be  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  business  district  in  order  to  succeed.  A  downtown 
location  has  some  advantages,  it  is  true,  but  in  my  opinion 
these  are  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantages.  Frequently 
the  advantages  offered  in  a  location  away  from  the  busy  sec- 
tion of  the  city  make  it  much  more  desirable.  Not  the  least 
of  the  questions  involved  is  one  of  expense.  This  question, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  is  becoming  a  serious  problem. 
There  is  a  limit  to  this  item  of  expense  beyond  which  it  is 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  go.  When  it  is  exceeded  embarrass- 
ment nearly  always  follows,  and  frequently  failure.  Where 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  downtown  location  at  a  reason- 
able rent,  which,  of  course,  varies  with  the  size  of  the  city, 
I  would  consider  it  perfectly  safe  to  secure  a  location  near 
the  car  lines,  but  away  from  the  hustle  and  noise  of  the 
business  district.  We  would  all  condemn  a  school  board  who 
would  select  as  a  site  for  a  public  school  one  of  the  busy 
corners  of  the  business  district.  Too  expensive,  too  noisy, 
too  dangerous,  would  be  the  criticism  coming  from  every- 
where, and  the  woman's  clubs  would  pass  resolutions  con- 
demning the  board  for  placing  in  jeopardy  the  lives  and 
morals  of  their  children  by  making  it  necessary  for  them  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  and  to  cross  streets  at  corners  already 
congested  with  traffic. 

Why  will  not  these  criticisms  hold  good  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  a  business  school?  No  teacher  will  claim  for  a 
moment  that  students  will  do  better  or  as  good  work  where 
the  noise  of  the  street  car,  the  heavy  truck,  the  toot  of  the 
auto  and  the  circus  parade  detract  their  attention. 

Some  will  advance  the  argument  that  students  will  not 
pass  through  the  business  district,  going  by  the  door  of  a 
competitor  in  order  to  reach  their  own  school  located  farther 


J.  C.  Walker. 
Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  substantial  business  men  of  the  profes- 
sion.    He  is  writing  a  most   valuable   and  timely  series 
of  articles  for  this  department. 

out,  and  that  students  prefer  to  attend  a  downtown  school. 
This  will  be  true  in  some  cases,  possibly  in  many,  but  it  will 
also  be  true  that  you  will  be  able  to  draw  a  class  of  students 
to  your  school  located  away  from  other  business  that  neither 
you  nor  your  competitor  could  have  secured  if  both  had  re- 
mained downtown.  You  will  also  have  gained  an  advantage 
over  your  competitor  in  that  you  will  have  secured  the  cream 
of  the  patronage,  while  he  has  secured  the  "ne'er  do  wells'' 
that  are  attracted  by  the  downtown  noise  and  excitement. 

Parents  who  stop  to  think  will  prefer  to  keep  their  boys 
and  girls  away  from  the  busy  district,  for  there  is  much  more 
of  temptation  and  of  bad  influence  where  crowds  congregate 
than  in  a  quiet  residence  street  far  removed  from  the  noise 
and  excitement. 

The  first  aim  should  be  to  secure  suitable  quarters — 
which  means  plenty  of  room,  good  light,  good  ventilation  and 
sanitary  surroundings.  If  these  can  be  found  downtown,  far 
removed  from  the  saloon,  the  poolroom  and  disreputable 
neighbors,  and  at  a  reasonable  figure,  it  might  offset  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  being  in  the  busy,  noisy  section;  but  in 
case  all  of  these  advantages  cannot  be  secured,  I  would  hie 
me  to  the  residence  section  and  try  to  secure  ideal  surround- 
ings there.  The  history  of  a  few  of  the  leading  schools  of 
the  country  is  proof  that  it  is  not  an  unwise  move,  and  the 
price  asked  for  space  in  good  buildings  in  the  larger  cities  is 
higher  than  any  school  can  afford  to  pay  unless  they  secure  a 
higher  rate  of  tuition  than  the  average  school  charges. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  GREGG  SHORT- 
HAND ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA,  HELD  IN  GREGG 
SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  AUGUST  2-6,  1909 


The  new  officers: 
President — Raymond  P.  Kelley,  Chicago,  111. 
First   Vice-President — W.   H.   Koppedge,  Mankato,   Minn. 
Second  Vice-President — Miss  Hazel  Hazard,  Harvey,  111. 
Secretary  and   Treasurer — Miss   Kitty   M.   Dixon,   Chi- 
cago, III. 


The  convention,  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  and  school  managers,  was,  without  doubt,  the  most 
enthusiastic  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  association.  With- 
out any  formal  program  having  been  prepared,  the  associa- 
tion got  right  down  to  the  discussions  of  problems  of  interest, 
and  the  work  never  lagged  during  the  entire  week.  Mr. 
Gregg,  in  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  visitors,  voiced  the 
spirit  that  prevailed  throughout  the  convention  when  he  said: 

"There  is  a  bond  of  sympathy,  a  bond  of  good  fellowship 
existing  between  writers  of  the  same  system  of  shorthand, 
particularly,  I  think,  of  writers  of  our  system,  because  we 
have  enthusiastic  supporters  everywhere,  and  I  suppose  all  of 
us  have  witnessed  the  smile  of  pleasure  that  brightens  the 
face  of  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand  when  he  hears  that  an- 
other person  whom  he  meets  writes  that  system.  Now,  if 
that  is  the  case  with  writers  of  a  system,  it  is  even  more  true 
of  teachers,  and  I  feel  that  we  can  all  understand  what  par- 
ticular pleasure  it  is  to  the  author  of  a  system  to  meet  the 
exponents  of  it,  not  only  the  writers,  but  the  teachers  of  it, 
and  to  meet  them  here  in  his  own  school.  I  feel  that  in  the 
humdrum  of  teaching  and  in  our  daily  work  we  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  full  significance  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  we  are  doing.  This  work  of  teaching  our  system  is  net 
a  mere  routine  of  business  education,  but  it  has  a  broader 
aspect,  and  it  reaches  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
great  moral  force  that  is  back  of  our  system  that  has  made 
it  what  it  is  to-day.  If  it  were  not  for  the  conviction  that 
it  represents  something  which  is  to  benefit  all  mankind,  its 
teachers  would  not  be  so  strenuous  in  their  efforts  on  its  be- 
half, and  we  would  not  be  upheld  by  that  idea." 

Mr.  Gregg's  lectures  on  "The  Art  of  Teaching  Short 
hand,"  "The  Teaching  of  Shorthand  History  and  Their  Log- 
ical Application,"  "Shorthand — Past,  Present,  Future,"  and 
"The  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Teacher  of 
Shorthand"  were  features  of  the  convention. 

W.  A.  Hadley,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  value  of  psy 
chology  in  -teaching  shorthand.  Mr.  Hadley  is  a  profound 
thinker,  and  his  address  was  a  decided  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  convention.  It  was  interestingly  discussed  by  G. 
W.  Brown,  of  Peoria,  and  Frank  Gilliland,  of  Tabor  College. 

An  address  by  F.  E.  Van  Buskirk,  secretary  of  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company,  of  New  York,  was  listened  to 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  because  of  the  fact  that 
teachers  realize  that  the  viewpoint  of  a  practical  business 
man — and  a  man  whose  position  brings  him  in  the  relation 
of  middleman  between  the  public  and  the  school — on  the 
"product"  of  the  commercial  teacher,  was  a  thing  worthy  of 


their  intensest  attention  and  consideration.  The  new'  uses  of 
the  typewriter  in  business,  aside  from  its  common  function 
in  the  correspondence  department,  was  a  feature  of  Mr.  Van 
Buskirk's  remarks  that  was  especially  of  value,  and  opened 
up  the  possibilities  for  instruction  along  these  lines. 

In  the  theory  work  in  shorthand  the  following  phases 
were  thoroughly  discussed:  "Presentation,"  "Practice  or 
Drill,"  "Tests  and  Examination."  In  the  advanced  work, 
"From  Theory  to  Practice,"  "Methods  and  Materials,"  "De- 
veloping Skill  in  Execution,"  "Actual  Practice"  were  topics 
which  aroused  spirited  discussion.  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  of  Chi- 
cago, led  the  discussion  on  "The  Problem  of  Creating  Inter- 
est and  Getting  Results  in  Teaching  English  and  Spelling." 
Raymond  P.  Kelley,  in  his  paper,  "The  Forward  Movement," 
gave  a  review  of  the  great  expansion  and  growth  of  the  sys- 
tem since  the  last  convention — a  growth  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  shorthand.  "From  the  Teacher's  Desk  to  the  Re- 
porter's Table"  was  the  title  of  an  address  by  Fred  H.  Gurl- 
ler,  member  of  the  Chicago  Court  Reporters'  Association. 
Mr.  Gurtler  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  court  reporter  in 
Chicago's  busy  court  rooms,  and  his  address  was  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  art  of  teaching  shorthand.  After  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Gurtler  gave  an  exhibition  of  rapid  blackboard 
writing — writing  several  minutes  at  over  200  words  a  minute. 

Rupert  P.  SoRelle  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "The  Evo- 
lution of  Typewriting  Instruction."  The  importance  of 
teaching  typewriting  was  a  feature  to  be  strongly  emphasized, 
he  said,  and  one  which  was  apt  to  be  neglected  because  of 
the  apparent   simplicity  of  the  theory  of  typewriting. 

"The  Commercial  Value  of  Enthusiasm,"  by  R.  H.  Peck, 
Brown's  Business  College,  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  handled  in 
his  usual  enthusiastic  style.  It  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the 
convention. 

Emil  Trefzger,  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company, 
gave  daily  exhibitions  of  his  skill.  R.  C.  Bushnell,  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Company,  Chicago,  demonstrated  daily  the 
Remington  billing  and  adding  machines. 

Other  topics  discussed  during  the  week  were:  "Correct- 
ing and  Grading  Work,"  "Classification  of  Students  and  Cor- 
relation of  the  Subjects"  and  "Methods  of  Grading  and 
Filing  Typewriter  Work." 

The  high  school  section  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  week,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  high  school  teachers  in  attendance.  The  meetings  of  this 
section  were  presided  over  by  Harry  C.   Spillman. 

C.  V.  Oden,  school  manager  of  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Company,  in  a  forcible  address  to  the  convention, 
spoke  on  the  relationship  between  the  business  school  and  the 
typewriter  companies.  The  convention,  later  in  the  week,  en- 
joyed a  delightful  automobile  ride  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Oden. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  social  features  of  the  convention 
was  a  lake  trip  as  the  guests  of  M.  K.  Deale,  of  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company,   New  York. 


C.  E.  Van  Treas.  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business 
University,  will  be  with  J.  E.  Joiner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  the  coming  year's  work.  Mr.  Van  Treas  is  a  new  re- 
cruit to  the  ranks  of  the  commercial  teachers,  but  will  prove 
to  be  a  good  one. 


J.  N.  Fulton. 
Among  the  older  workers  in  the  field  of  penmanship  few- 
are  better  known  than  J.  N.  Fulton,  principal  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  International  Business  College,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work,  and  during  a  third  of  that  period  he  has  filled 
acceptably  the  position  he  now  holds.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  can  testify  to  the  character  of 
the  instruction  received  from  him.  The  first 
ten  years  of  Mr.  Fulton's  career  as  an  edu- 
cator were  spent  in  the  public  schools.  He 
saw  greater  possibilities  for  service  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education,  however,  and 
decided  to  make  it  his  life  work.  In  the 
Fori  Wayne  school  he  finds  himself  very  busy,  for  the  de- 
partment is  a  large  one,  and  he  has  several  assistants  to  be 
directed.  Throughout  his  career  as  teacher,  Mr.  Fulton  has 
paid  special  attention  to  penmanship,  and  such  is  the  enthu- 
siasm inspired  in  his  pupils  that  he  accomplishes  the  most 
marked  results  in  a  short  space  of  time.  He  is  numbered 
among  the  many  friends  of  The  Journal,  and  many  of  his 
pupils  have  found  added  inspiration  in  its  pages. 


system  was  recently  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of 
Pawtucket.  Most  men  find  it  sufficient  to  master  the  pen 
with  one  hand,  but  Mr.  Russell  writes  with  his  left  hand  when 
not  convenient  to  do  so  with  his  right. 


J.  M.  Tfan. 
Business  education  in  Canada  owes  much  to  the  tireless 
efforts  of  J.  M.  Tran,  who  was  born  at  Markham,  Ont.     His 
education   was   received   in   the   public,   collegiate,   model   and 
normal  schools  of  his  native  province.     Having  directed  his 
studies  along  the  lines  of  teaching,  he  at  once 
took   up   work   in   the   public   schools,   where 
the  most  gratifying  success  attended  his  ef- 
forts.     His   interest   in   shorthand   and  com- 
mercial branches,  however,  led  him  into  com- 
mercial  school   work,   and   after   seven  years 
in    the    public    schools,    he   taught   shorthand 
and  commercial  branches  for  six.    He  is  now 
principal      of      the      shorthand      department 
of  the  Central  Business  College,  Toronto,  the  institution  from 
which   he  graduated.      He  has  always  been  an  enthusiast   in 
penmanship,  and  proves  conclusively  the  falsity  of  the  state- 
ment so  often  made  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  good  short- 
hand man  and  good  penman  at  the  same  time.     'Air.  Tran  is 
well  liked  by  his  pupils,  and  his  enthusiasm  over  his  work  is 

infectious.  

H.  C.  Russell. 
Xo  list  of  penmen  would  be  complete  without  the  name  of 
H.  C.  Russell,  who  is  now  in  his  thirty-first  year,  having  been 
born  in  East  Wareham,  Mass.,  October  15,  1878.  After  com- 
pleting his  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Wareham  and  Som- 
erset, Mass.,  and  Portsmouth,  he  entered  the  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton  Business  College,  at  Providence,  finishing 
his  course  in  1898.  Passing  the  State  exam- 
ination, he  accepted  a  position  as  principal 
of  one  of  the  Portsmouth  schools,  resigning, 
after  three  years'  service,  to  take  up  work 
with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College, 
in  Providence,  where  he  taught  bookkeeping 
and  penmanship.  From  Providence  Mr.  Rus- 
sell went  to  Kinyon's  Commercial  School,  at 
Pawtucket.  His  work  at  Pawtucket  lias  been  very  successful, 
and  he  has  found  time  to  prepare  a  book  on  penmanship.    His 


J.  D.  Rice. 

The  Journal  is  fortunate  in  having  in  Missouri  so  stanch 
a  friend  as  J.  D.  Rice,  who  is  a  native  of  that  State,  having 
taken  up  what  now  seems  to  be  his  permanent  residence  there 
in  November,  1876.  He  had  excellent  educational  advantages, 
and  made  the  best  of  them,  completing  his  training  with  a 
post-graduate  course  in  bookkeeping  and  pen 
art  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School, 
Dixon,  111.  His  first  position  was  with  the 
Grand  River  Academy,  at  Gallatin,  Mo.,  where 
he  held  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. His  resignation  in  the  Summer  of 
1900  was  offered  that  he  might  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chillicothe  Normal  and  Busi- 
ness Institute,  with  supervision  over  the  bookkeeping  and  pen 
art  departments.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  energies 
constantly  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  institution,  and  the  most 
marked  success  has  attended  his  efforts  to  make  the  pen  art 
department  the  equal  of  any  of  its  kind.  Although  a  fountain 
of  inspiration  to  his  pupils,  he  believes  that  The  Journal 
furnishes  invaluable  assistance  in  creating  and  maintaining  the 
interest  of  those  under  his  instruction. 


Amos  W.  Smith. 
Amos  W.  Smith  is  one  of  The  Journal's  friends  of  long 
standing.  For  something  like  twenty  years  he  has  noted  with 
interest  and  approval  the  work  of  this  magazine.  He  is  a 
native  of  Iowa,  having  been  born  there  on  November  4,  1869, 
but  before  he  could  prevent  it  his  parents  removed  to  Texas, 
taking  him  with  them,  and  the  eight  years 
between  1876  and  1884  were  spent  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  After  graduating  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Business  College  in  1889,  he  worked 
in  a  flour  mill  for  a  year;  then  succumbed 
to  the  lure  of  commercial  education  and  pen- 
manship, and  entered  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  at  Quincy,  111.  After  completing  his 
course,  he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Texas 
before  accepting  the  offer  of  a  position  in  the  College  of 
Commerce,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  From  1892  to  1894  he  taught 
in  Wichita,  Kan. ;  Guthrie,  Okla.,  and  Bradford,  Pa.  In  the 
latter  year  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Buffalo,  taught  for  a  short 
time  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  then  engaged  with  a 
business  house.  In  1896  he  again  took  up  school  work  for  a 
short  period,  but  until  1907  most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
business.  In  March,  1908,  after  several  months  as  manager 
of  a  business  school,  he  opened  the  Amos  W.  Smith  Business 
School,  which  he,  with  his  capable  wife,  has  since  been  con- 
ducting with  gratifying  success. 


AN  OFT-INEEDED  KEY 

"What  is  this  peculiar  key  on  your  typewriter?  I  never 
saw   it    on    any  before." 

"Hist!  My  own  invention.  Whenever  you  can't  spell  e 
word,  you  press  this  key  and  it  makes  a  blur." — Boston 
Transcript. 


VIII 
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HYMENEAL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rasmess  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Minnie,  to  Lester  Tjossem,  on  Wednesday, 
July  7,  1909,  at  Lake  City,  Iowa.  At  home  after  September 
7,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


At  the  residence  of  the  bride  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  on 
June  9,  occurred  the  marriage  of  J.  F.  Nixon  and  Miss  Ida  B. 
Langworthy.  Mr.  Nixon  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Connecticut 
Business  College,  Middletown,  Conn.  The  bride  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Bliss  Business  College,  North  Adams,  and  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years  has  been  actively  engaged  in  shorthand 
work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  have  the  Journal's  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  life. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  FEDERATION 

The  commercial  teachers  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  of  the 
two  Indiana  cities  across  the  Ohio  River — New  Albany  and 
Jeffersonville — have  formed  an  organization  known  as  the 
Falls  Cities  Commercial  Teachers'  Association.  Captain  J.  T. 
Gaines,  principal  of  the  Louisville  Commercial  High  School, 
was  elected  president;  Mr.  P.  W.  Clark,  vice-president,  and 
Mrs.  Laura  S.  Van  Arnam,  secretary-treasurer.  Messrs.  Enos 
Spencer,  J.  D.  Creager  and  H.  O.  Keesling  compose  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  association  will  be  to  devise 
and  develop  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Louisville,  De- 
cember 27-30.  The  commercial  teachers  of  Louisville  and 
vicinity  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  Federation  conven- 
tion and  expect  to  set  a  new  mark  in  the  matter  of  hospitable 
entertainment. 

While  the  executive  committees  of  the  Federation  and 
several  sections  are  preparing  an  excellent  program  of  strenu- 
ous work,  the  local  committees  are  preparing  an  attractive 
program  of  recreation  and  entertainment.  Old  plantation 
melodies  will  be  sung  as  they  were  in  the  good  old  days 
"befo'  de  war.''  As  a  grand  climax  an  "Old  Kentucky  Din- 
ner" will  be  served,  which  will  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  ban- 
quet line  ever  set  before  the  Federation.  And  the  Falls  Cities 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association  will  pay  the  bills.  The 
Louisville  teachers  promise  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but 
the  most  enjoyable,  time  of  their  lives  to  all  who  meet  with 
them  in  December,  and  they  will  be  disappointed  if  the  1909 
convention  is  not  the  largest  and  best  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  has 
ever  held. 


W.  F.  Kinsley,  while  still  a  student  at  Mt.  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  in  the  commercial  department,  was  chosen  to 
take  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  California,  Pa.,  at  a  salary  equivalent  to  $1,400  a  year, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  Mt.  Union 
school.  Another  pupil,  Louis  Siegrist,  was  placed  in  the  Troy 
Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vt.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000 
a  year. 

Our  old  friend,  George  H.  Shattuck,  of  Medina,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  some  souvenir  post  cards  with  views  of  his  home 
city.  Mr.  Shattuck  will  be  seventy-nine  years  of  age  on  the 
6th  of  next  December,  and  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  enjoying  excellent  health  and  extracting  his  share  of 
the  pleasure  from  life. 

Another  interesting  card  was  that  received  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Doner,  mailed  from  Port  Medway,  N.  S., 
where  their  summer  vacation  was  happily  spent.  An  excellent 
view  of  Admiralty  Head  is  presented.  It  is  pleasant,  indeed, 
to  be  remembered  by  the  friends  who  are  enjoying  a  well- 
earned  vacation. 


J.  C.  MclNTIRE 

During  the  long  and  successful  career  of  the  Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  it  has  had  no  more  capable  executive 
than  its  recently  elected  principal,  J.  C.  M'Intire.  Born  in 
Ohio  in  1862,  Mr.  M'Intire  is  old  enough  to  bring  into  his 
work  broad  experience,  yet  young  enough  to  possess  that 
enthusiasm  so  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  any  calling, 
and  especially  in  commercial  school  work.  His  general  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  school  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1881,  but  he  followed  this  with  com- 
mercial and  penmanship  work  in  the  Iron  City  College,  and 
later  in  the  penmanship  department  of  Valparaiso  in  1886. 
He  immediately  became  connected  with  the  institution,  of 
which  he  is  now  head,  and   remained  there  until   1906,  when 


J.    C.    MclNTIRE. 

upon  the  reorganization  of  Duff's  College  he  went  to  that 
institution,  returning  to  the  Iron  City  two  years  later  as  its 
principal.  Mr.  M'Intire  is  a  master  of  the  pen,  a  strong  field 
man,  and  an  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  commercial  educa- 
tion. His  elevation  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  cherished 
ambition,  and  we  can  echo  the  words  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian, which  says:  "The  many  students  who  have  been 
trained  at  his  direction  appreciate  his  strong  qualities  of  mind 
and  noble  traits  of  character,  so  that  thousands  will  sincerely 
commend  this  just  recognition  of  ability.  With  his  tenacity 
of  purpose,  singleness  of  aim  and  purity  of  integrity,  the  Iron 
City  College  will  continue  to  perform  educationally,  tech- 
nically and  practically  its  noble  work." 


George  M.  Guest,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been 
well  and  favorably  known  among  the  business  school  teachers 
and  managers,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  L.  C.  Smith  Brothers  Typewriter  Company.  Mr. 
Guest  has  been  a  resident  selling  agent  for  this  company  for 
some  time,  having  as  his  district  one  of  the  most  important 
financial  sections  of  New  York  City.  His  selection  as  man- 
ager for  the  school  department  is  a  wise  one,  for  he  is  in 
every  way  fitted  for  the  work.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr. 
Guest  was  principal  of  a  business  school  and  published  a  mag- 
azine devoted  to  shorthand  and  typewriting.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  through  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field.  Pos- 
sessing, as  he  does,  an  insight  into  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  schools,  he  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  his  present  posi- 
tion and  cannot  fail  to  continue  the  splendid  success  he  has 
achieved  heretofore  in  a  similar  line  of  work. 


My  Dear  Girls — It  is  September  again,  and  you  are  be- 
ginning school  life  for  another  year.  I  know  with  what 
tremulous  wonderment  you  walk  into  the  new  school.  You 
will  meet  new  faces,  know  new  teachers,  take  up  new 
studies.  I  presume  some  of  you  will  question  to  yourselves 
as  you  pass  to  new  classes:  "What  does  it  all  mean?  Why- 
am  I  here  studying  shorthand,  a  system  so  complicated  that 
it  taxes  my  brain,  instead  of  being  at  home  baking  or  sewing 
or  playing  lady?" 

I  know  just  how  excited  or  discouraged  you  will  be 
when  your  first  day's  or  first  week's  work  is  done.  And, 
at  night,  you  will  say  again,  "Is  it  worth  while?"  But  mother, 
with  her  wiser  understanding  that  life  is  not  all  play,  says: 
"Now,  my  daughter,  return  once  more,  try  another  day,  and 
you  will  know  enough  more  to-morrow  night  or  next  week 
to  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  can  put  your  whole  soul 
into  the  matter  to  make  a  success." 

So  back  you  go,  and  in  time  you  begin  to  realize  how 
much  value  this  training  is  to  be.  It  is  fitting  you  to  be  in- 
dependent women,  and  you  are  wise  girls  who  make  every 
moment  crowded  with  new  ideas,  knowledge  and  work. 


The  expending  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  business  educa- 
tion has  meant  seven  thousand  dollars,  and,  perhaps  more,  in 
actual  money  to  me.  Had  I  been  willing  to  do  nothing  to 
help  myself  to  become  able  to  earn  my  own  living  I  might 
be  asking  my  parents  for  every  cent  required  for  keeping 
soul  and  body  together. 

You,  my  friends,  who  have  had  enough  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned gumption  to  get  into  the  field  and  work;  to  invest 
money  and  time  that  you  might  have  earning  capacity  later, 
are  to  be  praised,  and  praised  highly,  too. 


The  next  point  after  the  fact  of  your  entering  is  to  em- 
ploy your  time  so  that  greater  extension  of  time  to  your 
course  will  not  be  needed. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  business  school  I  did  not  know 
how  to  study.  I  thought  if  I  were  covering  the  ground  as 
fast  as  my  neighbor  that  was  quite  fast  enough.  So  many 
pupils  say:  "If  I  had  only  studied  more  last  September  I 
could  complete  the  office  work  with  my  class,  but  I  did  not 
know."     That's  the  key-note — "but   I  did  not   know." 


These  September  days  are  splendid  days  in  which  to 
work,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  them  a  season  of  inspiration, 
study-enthusiasm  and  real  good  to  yourself,  educationally, 
morally  and  physically;  not  wait  till  February  or  March  to 
wake  up. 

Let  me  say  that  I  know  I  have  faith  in  you.  Girls  are 
a  necessity  in  the  office,  rather  than  a  business  asset  simply. 
You  who  are  not  proficient  to-day  will  be  capable  women 
ten  months  from  now.  Think  what  it  means  to  become  a 
working  medium   in   so  short  a  time.     This  will  mean  work 


even  more  than  money,  because  sitting  still  with  a  hundred 
dollars  in  your  hands  won't  give  you  wisdom.  Don't  dilly- 
dally then,  but  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  make  it 
spin ;  and,  like  Penelope,  you  will  have  the  web  well  spun ; 
but,  I  trust,  unlike  her  you  will  not  have  to  unravel  it  and 
spin  it  over  again. 


Mrs.  Xoble. 

A  certain  lawyer  employs  a  lady  typist  who  has  the  most 
wonderful  collars  and  the  most  elaborately  dressed  hair  in 
all  the  business  world.  She  has  a  personal  theory  of  punctua- 
tion, and  her  spelling  is  marked  with  an  engaging  originality, 
but  she's  so  even-tempered  that  only  an  absurdly  carping  per- 
son would  take  notice  of  such  eccentricities.  One  day  she 
laid  before  her  employer  a  neatly  typed  letter  to  a  correspon- 
dent.    Before  signing  it  he  glanced  over  it. 

"Look  here,  you've  spelt  sugar  'suggar.' " 

The  typist  glanced  at  the  sheet  and  smiled. 

"Dear  me,"  said  she,  "how  careless  of  me !  Why,  I've 
left  out  the  'h.'  " — Exchange. 


MUTUAL  RELUCTANCE 

"Here   is  my  seat,  madam,   but  candor  compels  me   to   say 
that  I  think  you  are  as  well  able  to  stand  as   I  am." 
"Politeness    compels    me    to    say    'Thank    you,    sir.'  " 


FOREWORD 

This  series  of  lessons  is  presented  to  the  readers  of  Thk 
Journal  with  the  object  of  advancing  the  skill  of  those  who 
have  already  made  a  start  in  ornamental  writing,  and  to  in- 
spire any  who  have  an  ambition  to  learn  this  fascinating 
branch  of  pen  art. 

Generally  it  does  not  pay  to  spend  time  on  ornamental 
writing  until  a  free  movement  and  fair  control  are  possessed 
in  plain  business  writing,  but  there  are  exceptions.  I  have 
known  pupils  to  become  interested  in  penmanship  solely  by 
the  attraction  of  the  beautiful  in  curve  and  shade,  and  after- 
wards they  became  skilled  business  writers  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. 

While  ornamental  writing  has  no  place  in  business,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
business  schools.  I  have  known  high-class  business  edu- 
cators, school  proprietors,  to  make  light  of  it,  yet  they  were 
particular  in  sending  out  literature  to  prospective  students  to 
have  it  addressed  in  ornamental  style,  and  your  services  to  a 
business  school  will  certainly  command  more  money  if  you 
can  "'swing  the  oblique." 

"Natural-born  writer,"  did  I  hear  you  say?  Well,  yes, 
there  is  a  little  truth  in  that — but  that  is  largely  the  philosophy 
of  the  lazy.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  work  with  all  your 
might,  and  for  long  hours,  it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  attempt 
ornamental  writing. 

Practise,  study,  practise,  study,  practise — that's  the  way 
they  all  got  their  skill.     And  don't  forget  the  study! 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Materials. — Use  good  quality,  smooth,  ruled  paper.  Bet- 
ter buy  it  by  the  ream. 

Use  a  good  oblique  holder  and  Gillott's  No.  604  pen  until 
you  get  considerable  skill;   then  Gillott's  No.  1. 

The  ink  generally  causes  most  trouble.  I  use  liquid  India 
ink,  diluted  with  water,  with  a  little  gum  arabic  in  it.  Ar- 
nold's Japan  ink  is  good.  If  you  use  it  you  should  thin  it 
occasionally  with  a  good  writing  fluid.  Stafford's  Universal 
Unchangeable  jet  black  ink  is  a  good  common  ink,  and  Hig- 
gins's  Eternal  is  quite  good. 

Position. — Same  as  for  business  writing.  If  you  don't 
know  this,  don't  start  on  ornamental  writing.  Have  a  solid 
table  and  use  a  desk-size  blotter  to  lay  your  paper  on. 

I  do  my  best  work  with  the  arm  bare — no  coat,  no  cuffs, 
no  undersleeve.     This  is  important. 

Movement. — This  is  somewhat  different  in  ornamental 
and  business  writing,  and  penmen  differ  quite  largely  on  this 
subject.  Most  of  the  good  penmen,  however,  use  whole  arm 
movement  for  capitals  and  combined  movement  for  small  let- 
ters. The  best  ornamental  writers  are  not  the  most  rapid 
writers.  You  must  learn  to  go  slowly  enough  to  direct  the 
hand  by  the  brain,  not  by  accident.  And  you  must  go  just 
fast  enough  to  make  good,  smooth,  strong  lines. 

Copies. — I  shall  not  go  into  detail  on  the  copies  for  this 
lesson.  Here's  the  most  important  thing  I  can  tell  you  :  Use 
your  eyes. 

Compare  your  work  with  the  copy,  measure  the  height 
and  width  of  each  letter,  watch  for  parallel  lines,  study  the 
location  and  direction  of  loops  and  ovals,  location  of  shades, 
and  make  your  hand  go  right. 


LESSONS  IN  LETTERING 

By  E.  E.  Marlatt,  of  the  Journal  Staff. 

This  year,  before  showing  any  of  the  finished  product  in 
the  way  of  albums  and  designs  for  framing,  I  am  going  to 
give  a  short  course  of  lessons  in  Old  English  and  German 
text,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  styles  of  lettering. 

The  expert  engrosser  knows  very  well  that  not  many  are 
able  to  execute  Old  English  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Journal  I  am  presenting  a  begin- 
ning lesson,  made  up  of  the  elements  and  principles.  I  have 
shown  how  the  beginning  strokes  should  look,  and  also  some 
partly  completed  letters.  In  the  October  number  I  shall  con- 
tinue this  lesson  and  give  some  completed  letters  and  words. 

I  want  to  make  this  course  a  real  series  of  lessons  by 
mail.  I  intend  to  make  it  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  advanced 
student,  as  well  as  to  the  regular  practitioner.  I  shall  give 
personal  attention  to  all  lessons  sent  to  The  Journal  office, 
and  will  make  my  criticism  of  the  copies  in  red  ink  and  dic- 
tate the  various  suggestions  that  will  help  the  student.  Of 
course,  I  shall  have  to  make  a  small  charge  for  this — just 
enough  to  pay  for  part  of  the  time  spent  on  the  lesson.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  how  often  or  how  many  you 
send  in — the  more  the  better.  The  charge  will  be  25  two-cent 
stamps  for  each  criticism,  and  if  I  do  not  give  you  your 
money's  worth  the  first  lesson,  you  won't  need  to  send  in 
any  more.  Only  send  in  one  line  of  each  exercise  and  leave 
plenty  of  space  for  criticisms. 


STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS 

Students'  specimens  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade  have 
reached  us   from   the  following: 

Technical  High  School,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  J.  J.  Bailey,  in- 
structor. 

J.   D.   Rice,   Normal   School.  Chillicothe,   Mo. 

Bliss  College,  Lewiston,  Me.:  R.  C.   Haynes,  instructor. 

Orange  Union  High  School.  Orange,  Cal.  :  Alfred  Hig- 
gins,  instructor. 

Central  Business  College,  Toronto,  (int.:  J.  M.  Iran, 
instructor. 

Gowling  Business  College,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  J.  D.  McFad- 
yen,  instructor. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  High  School,  Miss  Bertha  W.  Ferguson, 
instructor. 

Lockyear's  Business  College,  Evansville,  Ind. :  G.  H. 
Walks,  instructor. 

Connecticut  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.:  E.  J. 
and  G.   H.  Wilcox,  instructors. 

Jackson,  Ohio.  Business  College:  Ashton  E.  Smith,  in- 
structor. 

Frank   M.   Cline,   Phillipsburg,   X.   J. 


"Pretty   smart    boy   of   yours,    Tomlins." 

"Yep;    lie    knows    everything.      Graduates    in    June.      Alter 
that    he'll    know    more." — Cleveland   Plain    Dealer. 
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Lesson  Xo.  i. 

This  course  in  Business  Writing  is  designed  for  teachers 
and  advanced  students.  It  is  planned  for  those  who  have  the 
will  power  to  devote  hours  to  the  practice  of  a  single  letter 
or  word.  For  such  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  this  lesson 
for  the  entire  month  of  September. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE.— To  all  teachers  who  are 
really  in  earnest  about  their  penmanship,  and  who  are  willing 
to  back  up  the  same  with  some  good,  hard  work,  this  depart- 
ment proposes  to  give  a  certificate.  The  plan  is  this :  In  each 
lesson  there  will  be  given  ten  lines  of  script.  Two  pages  of 
each  line  are  to  be  made  (one  to  be  sent  to  The  Journal,  the 
other  to  be  retained),  and  when  one  hundred  lines — or  the 
complete  course — have  been  given,  the  practice  page  for  each 
line  is  to  be  sent  to  The  Journal  office.  If  the  work  is  satis- 
factory a  certificate  will  be  given,  signed  by  Mr.  Mills  and  the 
editor  of  The  Journal. 

COMPLETE  MAIL  COURSE.—Personal  criticisms  will 
be  made  without  cost  to  teachers.  It  is  expected  that  return 
postage  will  always  be  included.  Send  all  lessons  direct  to 
The  Journal  office. 
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ENGRAVERS'  SCRIPT 

By  G.  DeFelice. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  The  Journal,  outside 
of  business  writing,  no  style  of  writing  is  so  profitable  as 
that  which  is  known  by  many  as  round-hand  or  engravers' 
script.  To  the  engrossing  artist,  ability  to  execute  neatly  and 
rapidly  this  style  of  writing  is  not  only  helpful,  but  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable. 

In  my  first  lesson  I  am  taking  up  the  upper  turn  let- 
ters— n  and  m.  I  have  done  this  in  order  to  show  how  com- 
plete a  retrace  is  made  of  the  down  strokes,  and  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hairlines  are  on  the  same  slant 
as  the  shaded  lines.  Before  beginning  the  lesson,  I  would 
advise  ever}'  student  to  go  ov,er  these  lessons  with  a  dry  pen. 
Lift  the  pen  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  shaded  stroke  in  the 
n  and  the  first  two  shaded  strokes  in  the  m. 

Those  who  wish  their  specimens  criticised  may  have  the 
same  attended  to  by  sending  their  work  to  The  Journal 
office,  accompanied  by  return  postage. 


WALKS  AND  TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS 

By  "The  Old  Pedagogue." 


Fellow  Teacher — A  new  school  year  is  upon  us.  How 
much  better  prepared  are  you  now  than  you  were  a  year  ago? 
How  much  more  do  you  know — first,  of  your  subject;  second, 
of  the  science  of  education;  third,  of  the  art  of  discipline: 
fourth,  of  the  training  of  the  young;  fifth,  of  the  genius  of 
energizing  pupils  and  firing  them  with  an  ambition  to  make 
something  of  themselves?     Be  honest,  now,  how  about  it? 

During  the  past  Summer  there  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  scores  of  Summer  schools  for  teachers. 
In  every  one  there  was  work  given  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  commercial  teacher.  Did  you  profit  by  any  of  them?  If 
you  did  not,  then  begin  your  new  school  year  by  making  one 
resolution,  and  that  is  that  another  Summer  you  will  attend 
one  of  these  Summer  institutes. 

There  have  been  several  conventions  of  teachers  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer.  Which  one  did  you  attend?  None, 
did  you  say?  How  can  you  hope  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
profession  if  you  do  not  attend  the  gatherings  of  the  teachers? 

Of  the  professional  papers,  which  do  you  read?  None, 
did  you  say?  According  to  all  the  laws  of  growth,  you  are 
at  best  at  a  standstill,  if  not  actually  retrograding.  Begin 
this  very  month  to  get  out  of  the  rut  in  which  you  find  your- 
self.  Subscribe  for  all  the  professional  magazines.   Buy  a  good 


book  on  pedagogy  and  study  it  during  your  spare  moments. 
(Dexter  and  Garlick's  "Psychology  in  the  School  Room," 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  publishers,  price 
$1.50,  is  a  good  text,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  all  com- 
mercial teachers.)  If  you  are  a  teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  sub- 
scribe for  some  of  the  excellent  business  journals,  such  as 
"System,"  "The  Bookkeeper,"  "The  Business  World,"  "The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,"  all  of  the  journals  devoted  to  busi- 
ness education,  of  course,  and  urge  every  one  of  your  students 
to  do  the  same.  Not  only  should  you  subscribe  for  them,  but 
read  and  clip  them.  If  you  are  a  teacher  of  shorthand,  by  all 
means  subscribe  for  the  official  organ  of  your  system  (and 
see  that  every  one  of  your  pupils  does  the  same). 

Plan  to  attend  the  nearest  convention  that  will  ie  held 
during  the  coming  year.  No  matter  how  far  you  may  have  to 
travel,  you  will  not  regret  the  time  and  expense  involved. 

Wake  up,  take  a  new  interest  in  your  work,  and  you  will 
not  only  enjoy  it  far  more,  but  find  your  power  for  usefulness 
wonderfully  increased. 

Take  a  front  seat  in  the  van  of  progress  and  be  a  live 
wire  in  the  great  cause  of  vocational  training. 


THE  NEW  STENOGRAPHER 

Mr.  Spotz  was  running  his  hands  through  his  hair  sham- 
poo-wise,   because   his   stenographeress   had   suddenly   left. 

"Ten  dozen  letters  to  get  out  to-day  and  no  chauffeur- 
lady  to  run  the  typewriter!     What  shall  I  do?"  he  exclaimed. 

Just  then  a  young  miss,  with  kalsomined  hair,  in  a  Fluffy- 
Ruffhouse  costume,  entered  the  office,  chewing  a  popular  brand 
of  chewing  gum. 

"Need  a  key-puncher?"  was  her  inquiry. 

Mr.   Spotz    bade   her  have   a  chair. 

The  young  lady  was  lined  up  in  front  of  the  typewriter, 
and  Mr.  Spotz  began  to  dictate.  She  did  not  take  down  what 
he  said  in  shorthand,  for  he  doubted  if  she  could  transcribe  her 
own  hieroglyphics.  In  dictating  he  made  an  effort  to  assist 
her  in  punctuation.  When  the  letter  was  finished,  it  read  as 
follows  : 
"Mr.   B.   A.   Gudething,  Hotel    Dubb,   City: 

"Dear  Sir — Looking  over  our  ledger  comma  I  notice  that  In 
your  account  don't  abbreviate  their  is  an  outstanding  eyetem 
of  $14.34  in  figures  comma  witch  I  thrust  you  will  remit  by 
return  male  parenthesis  as  we  wish  to  clothes  out  all  old  out- 
standing accounts  period  new   paragraph. 

"I  beg  to  call  2  your  attention  the  knew  line  of  european 
goods  we  are  displaying  in  our  windows  and  show  hyphen 
cases  dash  a  line  of  goods  that  will  a  peal  to  your  good  faste 
full  stop  next  sentence.  We  have  just  received  a  large  paree- 
sian  Capitol  P  consignment  and  have  sum  bargains  at  fenomln- 
ally  low  prices  exclamation  mark.  As  the  saying  goes,  quo- 
tation marks  a  word  to  the  wise  close  quotes  that's  the  end 
of  the  sentence  anotherparagraph  will  you  not  callaround  to 
see   us   at  your  leezure  interrogation  point. 

"Trusting  to  be  still  favored  with  your  patronidge  as  in  the 
passed.  I  remain  comma 

"Very    resp.    yours." 

— Judge's   Library. 


During  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  have  contributions  for  this  uepartmt' 
that  the  profession  can  supply,     it  is  the  plan  to  make  this  uepartnu 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK 

E.  J.  Voss,  of  Toby's  Business  College,  Waco.  Texas, 
favored  the  Journal  with  a  very  pleasant  call  early  in  July. 
He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  best 
work,  which  show  that  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  pen- 
men.    Mr.  Voss  is  making  a  magnificent  record  as  a  teacher. 

From  far  away  Santa  Ana,  Central  America,  come  some 
beautiful  ornamental  signatures  from  the  pen  of  P.  Escalon. 
Mr.  Escalon  is  getting  out  some  fine  work,  and  we  intend  to 
reproduce  some  specimens  in  an  early  issue. 

From  B.  F.  Overstreet,  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  come  some 
excellently  written  ornamental  cards,  which  are  certainly  a 
delight  to  the  eye. 

William  F.  Farrell,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sent  the 
Journal  a  specimen  of  his  business  writing.  Mr.  Farrell 
writes  a  very  good  business  hand,  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  skill  he  has  acquired. 

Merritt  Davis,  of  the  Capital  Business  College,  Salem, 
Ore.,  favored  us  with  a  specimen  of  his  ornamental  work, 
which  shows  him  to  be  one  of  our  most  skilful  writers. 

Nicely  written  letters  that  have  come  to  our  desk  since 
our  last  issue  are  from  the  following:  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  L.  M.  Rand,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  W.  Rohlfing,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  J.  M.  Sweeney, 
Corning,  Ohio;  J.  E.  Bowman,  Canton,  Ohio;  Frank  Morris, 
Pekin,  Ind. ;  Walfred  Anderson,  Washburn,  N.  D. ;  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  J.  A.   Stryker,  Kearney.  Neb. 

Superscriptions  worthy  of  mention  have  been  received 
from  L  M.  Rand,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  F.  J.  Flurer,  Princess  Anne.  Md. ;  R.  C.  Spencer,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  A.  M.  Won- 
nell,  Columbus,  Ohio;  A.  E.  Parsons,  Keokuk,  Iowa;  L  T. 
Rerucha,  Valentine,  Neb.;  W.  H.  Patrick,  York,  Pa.;  J.  H. 
Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  O.  A.  Sanders,  Scotts  Mills. 
Ore. ;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. ;  J.  D.  McFadyen,  Stan- 
stead,  Quebec;  M.  B.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. ;  Merritt  Davis, 
Salem,  Ore.;  A.  H.  Ross,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Wright. 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  T.  Evans,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ;  Wm, 
Lee,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  E.  A.  Bock,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ; 
E.  C.  Himstedt,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  A.  W.  Kirchesner,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

W.  A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  C.  J.  Gruenbaum. 
Lima,  Ohio;  Bertha  W.  Ferguson,  Brockton.  Mass.;  E.  O. 
Folsom,  Worcester,  Mass. :  J.  D.  Rice,  Chillicothe,  Mo. ;  M.  M. 
Van  Ness,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  L.  E.  Lawley,  Decatur.  111. ;  P.  W. 
Costello  Scranton,  Pa. ;  J.  R.  Newlin,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  W.  C. 
Brownfield,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  F.  W-  Martin,  Boston,  Mass. : 
J.  H.  Janson,  Napa,  Cal. ;  G.  H.  Shattuck,  Medina,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  E.  Baldwin,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Frank  Morris,  Pekin,  Ind. ; 
X.  C.  Brewster,  Covington,  Pa. ;  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  Quincv, 
111.:  M.  E.  Bennett,  Braddock,  Pa.;  H.  C.  Russell,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  E.  J.  Abernethy,  Rutherford  College,  N.  C. :  V  S. 
Westlund,  Chicago,  111.:  E.  H.  Wood,  Scranton.  Pa.-;  J.  A. 
Stryker.  Kearney,  Neb. 


t  from  all   the  le 
t  one  of  the  most 


e  want  the  hest 
magazine. 


Signature  Writing  by  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

FLOURISHING 

By  M.  B.  Moore. 

The  lesson  presented  this  month  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  card  flourish — that  is,  a  flourish  in  which  a  scroll  is  in- 
cluded, on  which  the  artist  may  write  his  name.  First  flourish 
the  bird,  then  the  scroll,  and  finally  the  quill.  Flourish 
the  heavy  lines  first,  then  fill  in  with  the  light  strokes.  Be 
very  careful  to  keep  all  lines  in  proportion,  both  as  to  length 
and  shape. 

The  course  of  lessons  in  flourishing  presented  last  Fall 
was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  students.  I 
hope  the  advanced  course  which  I  am  now  giving  will  prove 
equally  interesting.  Those  who  desire  to  do  so  may  have 
their  lessons  criticised  by  sending  them  to  the  office  of  the 
Journal,  accompanied  by  ten  two-cent  stamps.  Personal  criti- 
cisms will  be  made  on  the  work.  This  will  constitute  a  real 
mail  course  in  flourishing.  For  the  October  lesson  I  shall 
give  another  bird  flourish,  but  of  a  different  design. 


DETERMINATION 

"Be   firm ;    one   constant  element   of   luck 

Is    genuine,    solid,    old   Teutonic    pluck. 

Stick  to  your  aim  ;   the  mongrel's   holu  will  slip, 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the   bulldog's  grip, 

Small   though  he  looks,   the  jaw   that  never  yields 

Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields." — Holmes. 
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Lesson  in  Advanced  Ornamental  Writing  by  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


YOUR  CALL  TO  THE  FROM 

By  D.  C.  McIntosh.  Dover,  N.  H. 
THINK  OF  IT! 

750  Dollars — the  average  lawyer's  income. 

1,400  Dollars — tlie  average  doctor's  income. 

1,000  Dollars — the  average  dentist's  income. 

And    that,    too,    after   an   investment   of    from   $2,000   to 
$4,000  in  a  College  Education  and  at  a  cost  of  four 
of  the  best  years  of  life! 
YES,  THINK  OF  IT! 

Now,  think  of  this  ! 

It  is  a  poor  Business  Man  who  is  not  enjoying  an  annua! 
income  in  excess  of  $2,000. 
5,000  Dollars  is  a  very  common  thing! 

10,000  Dollars,  25,000  Dollars,  yes  50,000  Dollars  are  such 
common    incomes    in    the    Business    World    that    the 
mention  of  the  fact  causes  no  surprise  or  comment ! 
BIG  PRIZES?     YES! 

Certainly  the  Business  Man  is   King. 

The  lawyer  and  the  professional  man  have  come  to  know 
their  interests  are  best  served  serving  the  Business 
Man — or  better  still,  by  engaging  in  Business  them- 
selves ! 


IT  WAS  NOT  ALWAYS   SO! 
But  so  it  is ! 
Who  would  limit  himself  to  the  rewards  of  a  professional 

career  when  such  Big  Prizes  are  calling  for  men  of 

red  blood,  daring  and  enterprise. 
Business  places  no  limit  to  your  success ! 

$20,000  PER  YEAR? 

Certainly!    You  can  attain  it! 

The  Business  Man  plans,  orders,  dreams — and  he  makes 

his  dreams  come  true. 
Achievement — the  joy  of  success  in  life. 
Manufacturing  plants,   flourishing  cities,   ships,   railroads, 

trade,  the  wealth  of  nations,  all  are  but  fruits  of  his 

enterprise. 
Who  wouldn't  choose  to  follow  this,  the  greatest  game  of 

all — Business ! 

AND  YOU  WILL  CHOOSE! 

And  if  you  choose  Business  you  can,  if  you  will,  before 

you  are  30  years  of  age,  be  worth  $10,000.     I  know  ! 
So  when  you  choose  your  career — don't  limit  yourself — 

give  your  ability  and  intelligence  range  to  work.     Be 

sure  you  can  more  quickly  reach  success  and  power 

through  the  Battlefields  of  Business! 


Accompanying   Mr.  Moore's  Lesson   in   Flourishing. 


Photographs  and  Specimens  of  Penmanship  from  Students  in  Prominent  Schools 


The  specimens  appearing  this  month  were  written  by  the 
following  students  :  1.  Robert  Paulis,  student  of  Merritt  Davis, 
Capital  Business  College,  Salem,  Ore.  2.  Waunetah  Lacy,  stu- 
dent of  J.  N.  Fulton,  International  Business  College.  Ft.  Wayne. 
Ind.     3.  Edwin  Moore,  student  of  F.   B.   Hess,  Heffley  Institute. 


I.  Gresham,  student  of  J.  D.  Rice,  Chil- 
5.  W.  H.  Wherley,  student  of  J.  M. 
Latham,  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111.  6.  Florence 
Thorstenberg,  student  of  J.  M.  Oshlund,  Luther  Academy. 
Wahoo,  Neb.  7.  Durell  Slicer,  student  of  C.  J.  Gruenbaum. 
Lima.    Ohio.   Business   College. 


Group  of  Winners  of  The  Journal's  Penmanship  Certificate  from  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Houghton 

(Mich.)   High  School,  F.  C.  Gibbs,  Instructor. 
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TIME  IS  MONEY 

Are  you  leaching  your  students  to  scrVe   time  ? 

The  clerk  who  can  do  25  per  cent,  more  work  than  his  neighbor,  and  do  it  accurately,  saves  for  his  em- 
ployer one-fourth  his  salary.  Teach  speed  without  sacrificing  accuracy.  This  is  important  to  the  business  man. 
He  will  appreciate  it,  and  give  your  students  the  preference. 


"Short    cuts"     in    all    the 

principal       subdivisions       of 

:ial    arithmetic. 


Speed  with  accuracy  is  a 
time-saver.  Time  saved 
means   profit  in   business. 


"Arithmetic  Aids"  show  how  to  calculate  rapidly  by  short  methods.  They  are  not  a  set  of  rules  to  be 
followed  blindly.  The  principle  is  shown,  and  its  application  to  practical  business.  These  two  books  particularly 
emphasize  addition,  common  fractions,  percentage  and  its  applications,  approximate  values,  averages,  and  the  com- 
putations of  time-books  and  pay-rolls. 

The  Instruction  and  Drill  Book  presents  the  principles,  with  illustrations  and  examples.  The  second  book 
is  a  tablet  of  One  Hundred  Speed  Exercises,  to  be  worked  by  the  watch,  each  sheet  to  be  torn  out  and  handed 
to  the  teacher. 

"TO    SAVE    TIME    A>     TO  LENGTHEN   LIFE" 

Write  us  at  once  for  sample  pages  and  information.  This  is  important  to  you.  We  also  publish  a  series 
of  practical  text-books,  covering  all  the  subjects  of  a   commercial   course.      Let  us  hear   from  you. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers    ::    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


C.  T.    E.   SCHULTZE 
PENMAN    AND    ENGROSSER 

Spencer   Publishing    Co.,  L.  C.  Spencer,  Pres.,  1000  First  'National  Bank  Bldg., 

New  Orleans,  La.  Chicago,  III.,  July  7,  1909. 

Gentlemen — /  have  your  several  letters  in  which  you  ash  me  to  express  my  opinion  regarding  the 
Jersey  City  contest,  between  the  Chartier  and  Gregg  students;  also  what  I  think  of  the  two  sys- 
tems by  comparison.  I  have  not  answered  sooner  for  the  reason  that  I  wanted  to  know  Chartier 
Shortliand   thoroughly   before  giving  my  opinion. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  general  public  to  know  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Drake 
School.  Jersey  City,  during  the  time  of  the  Spencer-Gregg  contest.  At  first,  being  connected  with 
the  Gregg  School,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  very  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Gregg.  My  fears, 
however,    began    to    leave  me  when  I  thoroughly  understood  the  operation  of  the  Gregg  side. 

When  the  Spencer ian-Chartier  students  passed  the  Underwood  test,  in  shorthand  writing, 
after  studying  your  system  just  two  months,  and  you  published  a  statement  from  the  Manager  of 
their  Employment  Department  to  that  effect,  I  began  the  study  of  your  remarkable  system.  I  said 
to  my  wife,  "There  is  something  in  it."     I  still  held  on  to  Gregg,  not  liking  to  give  up  first  love. 

Mr.  Gregg  subsequently  made  me  an  offer  to  go  to  Chicago  and  teach  in  his  school,  which 
offer  I  accepted.  I  did  not  think  I  was  in  any  way  disloyal  to  Mr.  Gregg  or  to  his  school  or  sys- 
tem to  continue  my  investigation  of  Spencerian-Chartier  Shorthand,  for  which  you  were  making 
such  bold  claims. 

The  final  examination  was  decisive  and  overwhelming  in  favor  of  your  system,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Gregg  must  recognize  as  clearly  as  the  public. 

I  continued  the  study  of  your  system  and  have  mastered  it.  It  is  marvelous  in  its  sim- 
plicity,   reading    power  and  speed. 

I  would  say  this  in  comparison:  It  can  be  learned  with  about  one-third  the  study  required 
for  Gregg.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  two  systems,  and  analytical  comparisons,  I  am  sure  that 
Spencerian-Chartier  has  at  least  80  per  cent,  more  reading  power,  especially  when  written  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed. 

/  have  no  desire  to  injure  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  withhold  an 
opinion  I  think  will  serve  the  general  public. 

Be  careful  and  publish  nothing  that  is  not  absolutely  true,  and  the  people,  in  time,  will  see 
'•WHAT  IS   WHAT."  Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)    C.  T.  E.  SCHULTZE. 

The  Spencerian  Chartier  System  is  taught  by  mail  in  Ten   Simple  Lessons 
SPENCER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  Orleans.  La. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Journal. 
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ffijtnouncement 

BENNETT'S 
ACCOUNTANCY  COURSE 


After  September  I  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A., 
will  give  his  Mail  Course  in  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing from  both  Philadelphia  and  Detroit.  He  still 
remains  a  director  of  the  D.  B.  U.,  but  will  practise 
accountancy  in  Philadelphia  and  have  charge  of  the 
three-year  Accountancy  Course  of  the  Philadelphia 
Institute  School  of  Commerce  Accounting  and  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  success  of  the  course  led 
him  to  resign  the  principalship  of  the  Detroit  Busi- 
ness University,  and  to  accept  this  appointment  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  accountancy  inter- 
ests. Inquiries  to  either  city  will  receive  prompt 
attention.     Send  for  new  Catalog. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•  LESSONS  IN  CARD  WRITING  • 


By  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 
Mr.  Dakin  will  conduct  a  series  of  interesting  les- 
sons in  dashy  card  writing. 
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Te?n/?a/?J/u/i  mail 


I  have  been  teaching  the  art  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  nave  instructed  more  students  in  thia  manner 
than  any  penman  living. 

THE  DAKIN  METHOD  produces  results  where 
others  fail,  and,  never  fails  to  produce  satisfactory 
results. 

I  execute  large  specimens  of  flourishing  and  makt 
•cript  cuts  for   Business  College  advertising. 

If  you  are  a  Business  College  Proprietor  or  a 
student  of  penmanship  you  need  my  help,  and  yw 
must  see  my  large  penmanship  journal,  which  con- 
tains something  not  seen  in  the  circulars  of  other 
penmen.  It  will  be  sent  free.     Address 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

Recognized  the  world  oyer  as 
The  Standard  of  Perfection  in  PenmaMng 
No.  1  >HMM|pp 

Principality  «^i"l     fi'lI5ft»<^'--0TT.5 
Pen 


No.  601  EF     Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS 

WfRiD  FIELD  .  CO.,  Agents,  93  Chanters  SI.,  N.  Y. 


AMES  &  ROLLINSON  COMPANY 

TTTTT 
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BEST  QUALITY  AT  MODERATE  CD5TFGR1  or  1D{ 


uii  lui  in. 


203  Broadway  New  YORrO. 


"WORDS" 

This  book  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  sound  pedagogical  plan  of 
the  book  meets  with  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  every  commercial 
teacher  who  examines  it.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with   the   results   obtained 


from  your  present  speller,  send  fifteen 
cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  "Wordar 
Their  Spelling:,  Pronunciation,  Defini- 
tion and  Application."  The  book  will 
be   a  surprise  to   you. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York       ::         ::         ::        Chicago 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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If  You  Want  a  Bigger  Salary 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  write  me  a  letter  or  a  postal 


Salary 
Increased 

331% 


A    1909  RANSOMERIAN 


Mr.  D.  C.  HILLING 

ncipal  of  the  Commercial  Department  ot  the 
New  Commercial  and  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Peoria,  111. 

Peoria,  III,  June  15,  1009. 
Mr.  C.   W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Dear  Mr.  Ransom — Accept  your  share 
of  the  honor,  and  imagine  my  joy  lohen 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  received  the  ap- 
pointment as  principal  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  new  commercial  and 
manual  training  high  school  of  my  home 
city,  Peoria. 

I  attribute  my  success  largely  to  the 
Ransomerian  Course  in  Penmanship. 
Your  superior  instruction,  Mr.  Ransom, 
will  win  for  you  a  clientage  among  the 
students  who  will  be  known  among  the 
highest  type  of  successful  men  and 
women.  My  new  appointment  is  at  an 
increase  of  331-3  per  cent,  over  the  salary 
received  last  year. 

Wishing  the  Ransomerian  method  mer- 
ited success,  I   am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

D.    C.    HILLING. 


Don't  you  often  wish 

you    had    a    good 

position    and 

bigger  salary? 

You    see    others    who 

have.     Don't   you  feel 

if    you   had    the 

chance  you  could 

do    their    work  ? 

When    a   man  f|^        'LjEttlk    °f  COUrse  you 

like  Mr.  Hilling  in-  mllllllllk    could, 

creased   his   salary 
33}/3  per  cent,  for 
the  coming  year  by 
increasing  his  efficiency 
in  penmanship,  it  means 
something. 

There  are  many  others  like  Mr. 
Hilling  who  have  increased  their 
earning  capacity  by  taking  the 
Ransomerian  course  —  the  right  way — the  way  that  leads  to 
success  and  fame  in  the  penmanship  line.  The  first  step  is 
always  the  important  one.  Just  say,  "I  will  begin  now,"  and 
you  will.  Get  your  pen  right  now,  write  me  a  letter  or  a  postal 
and  1  will  show  you  how. 

Our  course  is  recognized  as  the  leading  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  now  (this  July  22d)  receiving  more  calls  for 
our  students  to  fill  positions  as  teachers,  instructors  of  penmanship  in  com- 
mercial and  high  schools,  etc.,  than  we  are  able  to  fill,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $60  to  $125  per  month,  justifies  this  statement.  What  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  ambitious  ! 

Turn  your  spare  time   into   knowledge,   your  knowledge  into  dollars, 

and  besides  have  the  satisfaction  and  contentment   that  a   fine  style  of 

penmanship  will  bring  to  you  all  the  rest  of  your  days. 

There    is    a  best    in    everything  — 

Ransomerian    stands    for  the  best  in 
the   penmanship   line  —  get  the  best. 

Address 

C.  W.  RANSOM,   President 
Ransomerian    School  of    Penmanship 
216  Reliance  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


In   answering 


rtisenients  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR 
COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 


We  have  just  closed  a  very  successful  summer  school 
session.  Students  have  been  in  attendance  from  Connect- 
icut, Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Canada. 

Enthusiastic  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  the  courses  are  heard  on  every 
hand.     All  candidates  for  positions  have   been  recommended  and  assisted.      Many 
good  calls  for  teachers  yet  unfilled  for  lack  of  candidates  to  recommend. 
Write   for   catalogue   and  summer  school   bulletin. 

ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE,    ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 


HOW  ABOUT  BUYING  A  SCHOOL? 

We  have  two  or  three  first-class  propositions  on  our  books  for  men  with 
a  little  money.  Present  owners  have  good  reasons  for  selling.  Write  us  if 
you  are  thinking  of  buying.  We  are  constantly  placing  teachers,  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  look  after  hurry-up  calls  from  both  teachers  and  school 
managers  during  September. 

UNION    TEACHERS'    BUREAU,    229    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


PENMEN    WANTED. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for  first-class  teachers 

of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping. 
More  Good  Teachers  Wanted.  (S^l^Ss'joraffi) 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.        Bowling  Green.  Ky. 


MIDLAND     TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Offices:   Warrensburg.  Mo.;    Richmond,  Ky.:   Pendleton,  Oregon 

Solicits  correspondence  with  competent  Commercial  Teachers  whose  records 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.     No  enrollment  fees. 

Schools  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  us  when  they  desire  teachers 
whose  records  need  no  further  investigation. 


Since  our  July  ad.  was  written  we  have  filled,  among  many  others,  the 
following  high  school  positions:  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Lead,  South 
Dakota;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Cape  May,  N.  J.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa;  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Lewiston,  Me.  And  business  school 
positions  in  Lansing,  Boston,  Portland  (Oregon),  Lowell,  Brooklyn, 
—  Minneapolis,  Ogden,  Bridgeport  and  Fall  River,  not  to  mention  many 
smaller  cities.  We  are  "right  on  the  job"  every  day.  Come  to  us  in 
emergency.     No  position,  no  pay. 

THE  NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 
A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist. 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager.  11     Baker    Ave.,    Beverly,    Mass. 


THE    LAND    OF    OPPORTUNITIES— \HvEKoy^c^iS 

EXPOSITION  «III  open  the  first  of  June  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting;  the 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  specializing;  in  the  work  of  plac- 
ing; commercial  teachers  of  the  better  grade.  Wonderful  opportunities  for 
live  commercial  men  and  vromen  in  this  growing;  country.  Information  for 
the  asking. 

NORTHWEST  TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 
815-016-61 7-618   Pioneer  Building, Seattle,    Wash. 


THESE 


High    School   positions    were    open    Aug.    7, 

case  all-around  commercial  teachers  being  re- 
hired: Mich.,  $120;  Wis.,  $100;  Ind.,  $95;  Texas,  $125;  N.  Dak., 
10;  N.  Mex.,  $90;  Wyoming,  $S5,  and  many  others  in  business 
•hools.  Sure  to  have  important  rush  calls  in  Sept.  Let  us  as- 
st   you. 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU, 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  LUTHER  B.  D'ARMOND,  Associate  Manage 

Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANT     APS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run  under 
toe  above  head  for  Sc.  a  word,  payable  in 
advance.  Where  the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de 
plume,  answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


TEACHERS  SUPPLIED — When  you  re- 
quire a  teacher  of  the  Commercial 
branches  or  Gregg  Shorthand,  write  The 
Willis  Business  College  (S.  T.  Willis, 
principal),  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  we  can 
probably  supply  the  right  person.  We 
conduct  a  thorough  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  public  school  teachers  as  teachers 
of  the  Business  branches  and  shorthand. 
State  salary. 


FOR  SALE — A  live,  progressive  business 
college ;  not  a  run-down,  worn-out 
school,  but  a  school  that  is  making  good 
money,  and  will  make  more  every  year ; 
excellent  field ;  no  competition ;  excellent 
tuition  rates.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
first-class  school  proposition  you  will  in- 
vestigate this  at  once.  Address  Gilt  Edge 
Opportunity,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 

WANTED — A  good   solicitor   for  business 
college    located    in    a    fine    field ;    state 
experience.       Address    Williams    Business 
College,   Oshkosh,   Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Either  one-half  or  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  well-established 
Commercial  School  (Incorporated)  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  school  has  done  an  annual 
business  during  the  last  six  years  of 
$38,000  to  $48,000.  It  is  well  advertised 
and  the  present  year's  business  good. 
Other  business  interests  make  the 
sale  desirable.  For  particulars  and  in- 
terview address  "High  Grade,"  care  P. 
A.  Journal. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE— Best  proposition 
for  man  with  ready  money.  Good 
school  in  progressive  place,  paying 
good  salary  to  owner  as  manager,  and 
dividends  on  investment.  Fine  oppor- 
tunity for  capable  and  energetic  man 
to  get  a  paying  (business  of  his  own. 
Address  Investment,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


WANTED — Position   by  experienced  com- 
mercial     teacher.         Address       Frances 
Rutherford,   1005   Wabash  avenue,   Wich- 
ita,  Kansas. 

BOOK — "Gems  in  Lines  and  Rhymes" 
(Cupper)  each  50  cents.  Penman- 
ship by  Mail.  Business  Writing  Course 
NOW  only  $3.  American  Shorthand 
and  Bus.  Coll.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE — Established  business  college 
in  a  capital  city  of  the  Northwest. 
Finest  location  in  the.  State.  A  good  op- 
portunity for  a  "hustler."  Address  R. 
W.,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


New  Yorh  University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts  S  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  lor  accountancy, 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjects. 


Washington  Square,  East,  New  YorK  City 


One  of  ins  leading  schools  of  Penmanship  and 
Drawing  In  ths  U.  8.    Coder  tno  parsons!  super- 
vision of  L.  M.  Kelohner. 
-•  If  interested  writ*  for  toforaetion.   Address 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Jouenal. 
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MR.  MILLS'S  COLUMN 

This  column  during  the  coming  year  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  various  matters  of  interest 
and  profit  to  ambitious  young  people. 

EDUCATION  vs.  LEARNING 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  education 
and  learning.  That  man  is  educated  whose  faculties  and 
powers  are  so  developed  that  he  is  not  only  master  of  himself, 
but  his  conditions.  Herbert  Spencer  says  that  the  purpose  of 
all  education  is  to  assist  man  in  adapting  himself  to  his  en- 
vironment. No  one  can  claim  to  be  educated  who  does  not 
meet  this  definition.  Now,  learning  does  not  mean  this  at  all. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  learned  men  who  are  as  helpless  as 
babes  when  it  comes  to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  life.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  one  who  could  order  a  meal  in  seven 
languages  but  who  could  not  earn  it  in  one.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  profound  and  prolonged  study  of  science,  lan- 
guage or  literature  is  likely  to  hinder  one  in  educating  his 
head,  heart  and  hand  to  the  extent  that  he  is  enabled  to  keep 
up  in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
our  most  successful  men  have  never  been  what  one  would  call 
learned. 

No  one  would  claim  that  our  two  greatest  statesmen, 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  were.  Neither  one  of  them  was 
familiar  with  any  language  but  his  own.  Washington  was 
sufficiently  skilled  in  mathematics  to  qualify  as  a  surveyor, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  Lincoln  had  any  mathematical 
training  above  the   grade   of   arithmetic.     The   world   of   sci- 


ence, literature  and  art  was  little  known  to  them,  and  yet  no 
one  would  think  of  them  as  being  uneducated. 

"To  adapt  oneself  to  his  environment."  That  is  what 
education  means.  Not  the  environment  of  a  past  century;  but 
the  environment  of  to-day.  A  seventeenth  century  education 
would  not  do  for  to-day  any  more  than  the  education  of 
to-day  would  have  been  sufficient  for  that  period.  What  would 
a  steam  or  electrical  engineer  have  done  in  those  days?  The 
most  important  thing  for  any  one  to  do  is  to  see  that  he 
receives  such  a  training  of  hand  and  brain  that  no  matter 
where  he  may  find  himself  he  can  make  an  honest  living. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  genius  is  one  who  can  do  any- 
thing but  make  a  living.  Let  us  all  be  thankful  that  we  are 
not  geniuses. 

We  should  all  be  glad,  however,  that  we  are  living  in  an 
age  where  education  for  life  is  the  order  of  things,  and  no- 
where is  the  true  education  better  exemplified  than  in  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  this  country. 


PARSING  THE  WORD  "THAT" 

"One  of  the  chief  amusements  of  teaching  grammar  to 
my  freshman  class,"  said  a  local  high  school  instructor  to  a 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  writer,  "is  to  see  their  struggle  to 
parse  the  famous  'that'  construction.  It  is  possible,  you  know, 
to  form  a  sentence  which  contains  five  consecutive  'thats.' 
For  instance :  He  said  that  that  that  that  that  man  referred 
to  is  an  adjective.  It  takes  some  pretty  clear  thinking  on  the 
part  of  my  youngsters  to  solve  the  problem  and  parse  each 
word,  but  usually  some  of  them  do  it.  The  first  that  is  a  con- 
junction, the  second  an  adjective,  the  third  a  noun,  the  fourth^ 
a  conjunction,  and  the  fifth  an  adjective.  Is  it  perfectly  plain 
to  you?" 


R&J"  Shorthand 


The  Acme 


MODER 


THE  STAMP 
OF  QUALITY 

Dixon's  gKEKSSE  Pcncib 

art  manufactured  of  the  best  materials  stocil 
able  and  with  careful  attention  to  secure  s*r 
lection  of  every  detail  »f  grading  and  finitk 
If  your  dealer  cannot  give  you  exactly  win 
fou  want,  tell  us  and  aend  16  cents  in  stamp* 
lor  generous  samples. 

la  writing,    mention   Penman's   Art  Journal 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Terser  City.  N.  J. 

"1    I  will  write  yoar  Name  00 


Shortest,    Simplest   and    Best. 

Modern  Shorthand  is  Pitmanic  as  to 
hooks,  loops,  circles  and  general  prin- 
ciples, but  radically  different  in  vocal- 
ization. Write  for  circulars  and  full 
testimonial   letters. 

Tennessee's  Highest  Courts'  Judges 
say,  in  speaking  of  McAllen  Shorthand 
writers:  "My  stenographer's  facility 
in  reading  her  notes  speaks  well.' 
"Your  stenographers  are  the  best  1 
have  tried."  "Transcribe  with  accu- 
racy and  dispatch." 
Price  $1.00 — Examination  copy,  50  cents 

J.  A.  McALLEN, 
Henson  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Term. 


terms  to  agents  ' 


I  will  give  I 

free  a  pack  FOR  15c. 

of    Samples   and   send 

ith  each  order.  AgentsWanted. 


Dl  nlilf*  P  ADtiC  I  :'-e  th<>  ver>'  best 
BLANK    bAKUd    blank    cards    now  on 

the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
•Dlors.  Sample  100  postpaid.  15c.  1.000  by  ex- 
press, 75c.    Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  «„-, 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  23c.  Less  for 
more.  Ink.  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White. 
isc.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder.  10c.  Gil. 
lott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.    Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE:.  Fair  Haven,  Pa. 


xk\x%  ^tife 


9  Sizes  Shading  Pens  $1 .  Catalog  and  Price  List 
free,  write  for  it.  NEWTON-STOAKES  SHAD- 
ING PEN  CO.,  Successors  to  R.  A  lEr.  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


Date  off-hand  writing  is  a  Mad- 
letter,    price  $1.      Order  it   tq- 
B   day.    to-morrow  may   be   too   late,   as 
only  a  limited  number  will  be  writ- 
The  finest  penmanship  in  the  world.     L.   Mad- 
,  Knoxville,  Term. 


f\    f"        dollars  cash  buys   a  Madarasz  scrap- 

■  I  ^a-a**  book  containing  the  finest  collection 
■^■^■^■^■^■Mg  of  penmanship  ever  prepared  by  anv 
^^^^^^^™  penman.  If  \ou  were  to  spend  $500 
in  buying  specimens  from  all  the  penmen  in  the 
world  you  could  not  duplicate  the  work,  as  this  is 
the  pace-setter  of  off-hand  ornamental  writing. 
Two  books  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  If 
you  want  one  of  these  Madarasz  scrap-books,  you 
must  get  busy  and  place  your  order  right  now. 
The  number  will  be  very  limited.  On  the  instal- 
ment plan— $20  cash  and  $5  per  month  tor  six  pay- 
ments. You  can  consider  this  an  investment — as 
after  you've  had  your  fill  from  it  there  will  al- 
ways be  an  opportunity  to  sell  it  for  an  advanced 
price  to  some  other  Madarasz  crank.  No  voting  or 
old  penman  ever  lost  " 
investing 

Let  me  hear  from 

L.    Madarasz,   Knoxville.  Tenn. 


an  Make  a  Good  Penman  of  You 

■  home  during  spare  time.    Write 
:  book  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman.' 

_.,anship    and  tells  

good  penmen  by  the  Tamblyn  System. 
e  will  be  elegantly  written  on  a  card  if  you 
np.  F.W. Tamblyn.  440  Meyer  Bids..  Kansas  City.  Mo 


BEATS 

THE 

WORLD 


IWorthington's0^ 


IMONO  in-; 
IIOSS      "lfi 

is  positively  unequalled  for  fine 
writing-    6   bottles  for  $1 
Sample  bottle  by  mail  25* 

t   j.  *sdv*ujJT:.B   'SI  ItsltW  St    CUCI  ■ 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to  that 
special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected 
c— wood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-Inch    ■    Fancy,  SI ;    Plain.  50c.  8-inch    -    Fancy,  50c;    Plain,  25o. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.    :    208  North  5th  Street.  Quincy.  111. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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HE  firm  whose  work   is   done 
by  satisfied  stenographers  helps 
8111111  itself  to  success.     Operators 
of  the  new  Model   10 

Smith  Premier  Typewriter 


are  more  than  satisfied.  They  are  de- 
lighted with  the  numerous  labor-saving 
features  of  this  machine.  Model  10 
Smith  Premier  noticeably  lightens 
the  stenographer's  work. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


hi  answering  advertisements  please  mention   the   Penm/ 
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WHY  DO  YOU  SUPPOSE 

THE    TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

and 

The  American  Woman's  League 

University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

have  just  adopted  the 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand? 


Read  the  Following 

££^TT^HE  selection  of  a  system  of  shorthand  for  the  corre- 
spondence courses  of  the  American  Woman's  League 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  We  realized  that  we 
"must  have  absolutely  the  best  system  published;  that  we  must 
"  determine  the  merits  of  that  system  without  any  other  considera- 
"  tion  than  its  demonstrated  worth.  The  system  selected  (Isaac 
"  Pitman)  is  one  which,  on  account  of  its  long  use,  has  proved 
"  beyond  question  its  genuine  merit.  This  system  may  be  studied 
"  with  the  absolute  confidence  that  there  is  none  better;  that  it  per- 
"  mits  of  the  very  best  results  for  the  student  who  would  do  short- 
"  hand  work  in  an  office  or  as  private  secretary  or  court  stenogra- 
"  pher.  Moreover,  it  has  a  shorthand  literature  more  extensive, 
"  probably,  than  that  of  all  other  systems  combined." 

— From  "The  Messenger,"  the  organ  of  the  American  Woman's  League. 

If  you  want  information,   write  for  a  copy  of 
"Why  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is  the  Best." 

ISAAC     PITMAN     &    SONS 

31      UNION     SQUARE  NEW    YORK 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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PROGRESS 

(AND  ALONG  SUBSTANTIAL  LINES  i 

EVIDENCED  BY 
Introductory  orders  from  such   schools  as 

Heald's  Bus.  Colleges,  Stockton  and  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  Reno,  Nev.;  Davis  Bus.  Coll.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Bus.;  Okla.  State  Univ.;  Ken- 
nard's  Pol.  Bus.  Coll.,  Los  Angeles;  Agricultural  Coll. 
of  Utah,  Logan;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School;  Tarkio, 
Mo.,  Coll.;  White's  Bus.  Coll.,  Chicago;  Leech's  Actual 
Bus.  Coll.,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Alva,  Okla..  High  School; 
Franciscan  Sisters,  Manistique,  Mich.;  Graceland 
Academy,  Lamoni,  la.;  Ironwood,  Mich.,  High  School; 
Grand  Island.  Nebr.,  Coll.;  Coldwater,  Mich.,  High 
School;  Abbott  School  of  Shorthand,  Chicago. 

The  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  winner  of  every 
event  in  the  shorthand  contest  with  three  other  High 
Schools  (reported  on  Page  v  of  the  July  number  of 
the  Phonographic  World),  teaches  Barnes'  Shorthand, 
and   has  orderd  for   next   term. 

The  nineteenth  annual  order  has  been  receivd  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Business  High  School. 

Barnes'  Typewriting  Instructors  are  used  in  such 
schools  as  Bryant  &  Stratton  Bus.  Coll.,  Buffalo;  But- 
ler, Pa.,  Bus.  Coll.;  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School; 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Bus.  Coll.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School; 
Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg;  Iron- 
wood,  Mich.,  High  School;  Carthage,  Mo.,  High  School; 
Peoria,  111.,  High  School;  Waukegan,  111.,  Bus.  Coll.; 
College  Park,  Ga.,  Military  Academy;  Southern  Short- 
hand &  Bus.  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Bus. 
Coll.;  Lima,  Ohio,  Bus.  Coll.;  Denver  Normal  &  Prep. 
School;  Union  High  School,  Orange,  Calif. 

THE  RAPNF^  PUB-  co- 

ARTHUR  J.    Dr\I\I^IL3    ST.  LOUIS 


Modern   Business  Writing 


This  is  the  title  of  a  course  in  practical  penmanship 
that  has  surprised  us  by  being  one  of  the  "best 
sellers"  on  our  list  for  the  past  year.  We  made  no 
particular  effort  to  advertise  it,  but  placed  it  on  the 
market  because  we  thought  that  there  would  be  some 
demand  for  such  a  course,  and  we  wanted  to  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  it,  as  we  supply  every  other  de- 
mand of  commercial  schools.  Much  to  our  surprise 
the  little  budget  has  proved  immensely  popular.  The 
reasons  for  its  popularity  are: 

1.  It    strips  the  subject  of  its  artificial  difficulties. 

2.  It  makes  use  of  few  exercises,  and  uses  these 
often. 

3.  Its  development  is  not  in  line  with  any  hobby, 
but  along  lines  that  have  been  successfully  followed 
for  years  in  the  largest  business  college  in  the  world. 

4.  The  style  is  plain  and  unornamental. 

5.  The  copies  are  perfect  and  are  loose-bound,  so 
that  they  can  be  practically  used  by  the   student. 

6.  The  indirect  or  reverse  oval  is  considered  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  direct  oval.  It  is  intro- 
duced earlier  and   used   oftener. 

7.  Figures  are   introduced  early   in   the   course. 

8.  Small  letters  are  accorded  the  prominence  in  the 
course  that  their  frequency  in  writing  would  indicate 
they   should   have. 

Modern  Business  Writing  has  262  copies  arranged 
in  budget  form  on  63  plates  loose-bound.  Price  to 
students,  30c.  Let  us  have  your  correspondence  in 
regard  to    this  course. 


J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


The  Budget  Systems  Won  Their  Reputation 

because  they  possess  many  distinctive  advantages  that  other  texts  do  not  have. 
They  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  because  they  have  more  attractive  features  for 
the  teacher  and  for  the  student,  educationally  and  practically,  than   other  texts. 

A  student  who  completes  either  of  the  Budget  Systems  knows  more  and  is 
worth  more  in  an  office  than  other  students.  Teachers  soon  come  to  know  which 
bookkeeping  text  is  really  the  best,  and  their  common  sense  leads  them  unerringly 
to  select  the  budgets. 

RICHARDSON'S    COMMERCIAL    LAW 

Why  is  it  the  most  popular  and  the  most  extensively  used  commercial  law 
text  in  print?  Simply  because  it  produces  better  results  than  other  texts,  and, 
like  the  Budget  Systems,  students  who  study  it  know  more  about  the  commercial 
law  the  business  man  requires  in  his  every-day  affairs  than  students  using  other 
texts. 

So  it  is  with  the  whole  line  of  commercial  texts  published  by  this  com- 
pany. The  reason  they  are  used  more  extensively  and  are  held  above  other  books 
is  because  they  are  better  teaching  mediums — they  are  better  text  books  in  every 
respect,  and  teachers  know  it. 

SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


In  answering  tdrerttaenienta  pleaat  mention  the  Pihiun's  Abt  Journal. 
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OUR  NEW  BOOK 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  effective  teaching  of  English  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  commercial  teachers  and  school  managers.      Our  latest  book 


Applied 
Business 
English 


HUBERT  A.  HAGAR 

deals  with  the  problem  in  a  new  and  interesting  way. 
Its  originality  and  attractive  presentation  instantly  win 
and  hold  the  interest  of  student  and  teacher  alike.  The 
author  has  gathered  all  the  essentials  of  effective  Eng- 
lish writing,  crystalized  and  concentrated  them  into  tab- 
loid form  for  easy  and  pleasant  assimilation. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  ITS  STRIKING  FEATURES    : 

It  takes  into  account  the  limited  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject. 
It  renders  possible  a  regular  course  of  study  for  students  "entering  at  any  time." 

It  presents  the  subject  in  a  way  to  awaken  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

It  deepens  impression  by  applying  principles. 

The  book  is  already  an  assured  success,  as  it  has  been  adopted  "on  sight"  by  a  large  number 
of  teachers — discriminating  teachers  who  know  merit  when  they  see  it. 

A  year's  searching,  critical  test  in  the  class-room  before  placing  it  on  the  market,  convinces  us 
that  it  will  speedily  become  the  most  popular  English  text  for  commercial  schools  ever  published. 

"Applied  Business   English,"  like  most  good  things,  is  its  own  best  advertisement.     A  sample 
copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

"The  Application's  the  Thing." 


THE     GREGG 

New  York 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 

Chicago 


In  answering  •dTertisraents  please  mention  the  Pbnman's  A»t  Joobnal. 
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Eldridge's 
Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises 

By  EDWARD  H.  ELDRIDGE,  Ph.  D., 

Director   School   of  Secretarial    Studies,    Simmons    College,    Boston. 

240  Pages.     Price,  65  cents. 

ISSUED  in  four  editions,  Benn  Pitman,  Isaac  Pitman,  Gregg  and  Graham,  the  vocabulary  including  5,000 
words.  The  dictation  matter  contains  over  1 00,000  words,  accurately  counted  and  indicated  in  the  text. 
The  book  furnishes  every  desirable  kind  of  dictation;  it  gives  information  regarding  business  methods  and 
shorthand  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  stenographer;  it  shows  what  qualifications  well-known  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  consider  essential  to  a  stenographer's  success;  it  contains  a  comprehensive  vocabulary, 
and  it  affords  a  method  of  home  work  which  will  rapidly  and  accurately  develop  the  student's  knowledge  of 
word  forms.  There  are  450  letters  for  dictation,  representing  thirty  different  lines  of  business.  There  are  also 
selections  from  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  from  each  of  the  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  held 
since  1906.  One  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  outer  part  of  each  page  provides  space  for  an  exercise 
which  is  to  be  written  and  torn  out  along  perforated  lines,  and  handed  to  the  teacher  for  correction. 


AMERICAN  BOOR  COMPANY 

Cincinnati 


|VJe\A/    York 


Bostoi 


iS&r    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY 


"Ready 

A    revision  of  "LESSONS   IN   MUNSON     PHONOGRAPHY,"    by    L.    H.    PACKARD. 

This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind, 
making  it  the  most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beau- 
tifully engraved  and  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  The  retail  price  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY 
is  $1,  postpaid.  To   be  used   in  conjunction  with   PRACTICAL,    PHONOGRAPHY,   the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with 
space  for  phonographic  outline  and  teacher's  corrections.  The  retail  price  of  the  Phonographic  Exercise  Book  is  thirty 
cents,  postpaid. 

A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  tpacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination, 
for  fifty  cents,  or  both  books  for  seventy  cents.     A  complete  series  of  new   Munson   reading  matter   in  preparation. 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


One   Hundred   Lessons   in   English      -      $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial schools,  and  Intended  to  provide  students 
with  those  essentials  of  practical  English  re- 
quired in  business  intercourse.  Especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 
Packard's  Progressive  Business  Practice, 

four   numbers,   each           ...        $0.30 
What    the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when 
he  becomes  an    accountant   In    a   business   office, 
he    Is    required  to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the 
cumbersome     manipulation      involved      in      other 
schemes    of   practice.     This   plan  is  simply   ideal, 
and    is    so    pronounced  by  all  teachers  who  have 
used    it. 
The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic        $1.50 

Recognized   as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The    Packard     Commercial    Arithmetic, 

School    Edition $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping ------        $1.25 

Both   remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  prac- 
tical  character. 

Packard's   Bank   Bookkeeping      -        -        $1.25 

A   reliable  exposition  of  banking  as  carried  on 
at    the   present  day. 

LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers,  for 
examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,     101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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THE     NATIONAL     PENMANSHIP     PRESS 

Horace  G.  Healey.  Editor 

2  29      BROADWAY,      NEW      YORK 


TWO   EDITIONS. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

The  Penman's  Aet  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price 
75  cents  a  year,  S  cents  a  number. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the 
regular  edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News, 
Miscellany,  and  some  special  public-school  features.  Sub- 
scription price  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  in- 
struction features  intended  for  the   student. 

CLUBBING   RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  more 
than  three,  60  cents  each. 

News  Edition — $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5.00; 
one  hundred  subscriptions.  $100.00. 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the 
club  sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  addi- 
tional subscriptions  in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the 
same  rate  throughout  the  school  year. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on 
subscriptions  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New 
York,  25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  of 
delivery. 

ADVERTISING   RATES. 

$3.00  an  inch.  Special  rate  on  ""Want"  ads.  as  explained 
on  those  pages.     No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a 
new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  ad- 
dress and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular. 
Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received. 

The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  Is  proudest  Is  that  nine-tenth* 
>i  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  It 
>n  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  in  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News 
Sdltlon  at  one  dollar. 

"  'TIS    NOT    IN    MORTALS    TO     COMMAND     SUCCESS,    BUT 
WE'LL   DO   MORE,   DESERVE    IT." 


DANIEL  T.   AMES 

On  August  26,  1909,  at  his  old  home  in  Mountain  View, 
Cal.,  and  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  occurred 'the 
death  of  Daniel  T.  Ames,  for  many  years  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal.  The  notice  of  his  death 
came  too  late  to  be  included  in  our  September  issue,  one 
edition  of  the  magazine  being  off  the  press. 

It  is  a  very  sad  occasion  for  any  publication  to  lose  its 
chief  by  death,  but  somehow  it  seems  more  so  for  a  maga- 
zine of  a  professional  nature,  where  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  the  editor  and  the  reader  is  closer  than  that 
which  is  based  upon  business  solely.  To  thousands  of  men 
and  women  of  this  country  Daniel  T.  Ames  was  more  than 
an  editor  or  handwriting  expert.  He  was  a  friend.  Trained 
in  his  early  years  for  the  bar,  he  brought  to  his  subsequent 
labors  all  the  strength  and  power  of  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
mind. 

In  the  News  Edition  will  be  found  brief  letters  of  appre- 
ciation from  many  men  who  knew  him  best.  All  are  in  one 
accord  in  voicing  their  praise  of  this  truly  good  and  great 
man. 

It  has  been  six  years  since  he  last  visited  The  Journal. 
although  scarcely  a  month  went  by  that  a  letter  or  paper  was 
not  received  from  him.  He  has  been  in  feeble  health  for 
ten  years,  and  in  one  of  the  last  letters  received  from  him 
he  wrote  as  follows: 


The  Late   Daniel   T.  Ames. 

"I  drop  you  a  line  that  you  may  know  that  I  still  linger 
on  this  side  of  the  great  divide,  although  I  have  been  un- 
comfortably close  to  it  for  some  time  past.  Hope  this  may 
find  you  on  full  tide  of  prosperity.  I  am  doing  nothing  pro- 
fessionally. You  will  see  by  my  handwriting  that  my  hand 
is  very  much  out  of  control.  Please  favor  me  with  a  line 
and  oblige,   yours  truly,  D.  T.   Ames." 

This  letter  was  dated  April  28.  On  May  15  he  wrote  us 
what  was  destined  to  be  his  very  last  letter.  The  photograph 
of  this  appears  on  another  page. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  our  chief. 


BUSINESS   DEPRESSION   DISAPPEARING 

A  member  of  The  Journal  staff  has  just  returned  from 
the  Middle  West,  where  he  found  evidences  of  the  most 
abundant  prosperity.  There  is  no  more  accurate  index  of  the 
condition  of  business  in  any  place  than  the  demand  for  sten- 
ographers, and  the  schools  report  that  capable  young  men 
and  women — particularly  young  men — were  never  so  much 
sought  after.  The  head  of  a  department  in  one  of  the  pack- 
ing houses  in  the  West,  where  a  few  years  ago  this  same 
man,  then  a  subordinate,  was  receiving  $55  a  month,  after  a 
fairly  long  service,  said  that  in  the  last  few  months  he  had 
had  a  number  of  stenographers  at  salaries  of  from  $80  a 
month  up,  but  had  been  unable  to  keep  any  of  them  because 
they  could  get  easier  work  at  the  same  money,  or  perhaps 
higher  salaries  for  the  same  work.  All  he  hoped  for  was  a 
fairly  competent  and  well-intentioned  man  at  what  he  would 
have  considered  seven  or  eight  years  ago  to  be  a  munificent 
salary.  With  such  a  demand  for  competent  men  that  capable 
and  energetic  stenographers  still  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  can  draw  $75  or  more  a  month,  where  several  years  ago 
they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  $50,  there  ought  to 
be  hearty  co-operation  between  ambitious  young  people  and 
up-to-date  school  men,  to  the  profit  of  both  of  them. 


The  Madarasz  Page. 


Copy  ^.—Before  beginning  practice  on  this  copy,  review  the  large  movement  exercises  in  Lesson  I.,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
straight  line  exercises.  Remember  that  it  is  very  important  to  study  the  form  of  the  letter  before  practicing  it.  Note  that  the  first  stroke  in 
the  I  is  a  very  strong  curve  and  that  the  second  stroke  is  a  straight  line.  In  the  first  line  watch  the  long  beginning  and  finishing  strokes.  These 
are  valuable  for  movement. 


Copy  33.— Here  is  an  excellent  form  of  the  h  for  rapid  writing,  and  it  is  perfectly  legible  and  easy  to  make.    Count  one,  two  in  making 
the  letter  and  join  five  rapidly  without  lifting.     Note  that  the  second  part  is  formed  like  the  last  part  of  the  It. 


Copy  34.— Make  the  same  loop  for  the  6  as  tor  the  I,  and  finish  the  last  part  of  the  letter  the  same  as  the  v.     Watch  your  movementj 
and  position. 


Copy  35-The  first  part  of  the  ft  is  made  like  the  first  part  of  the  h,  but  the  second  part  is  more  difficult,   and  will   require  careful 
practice.     Observe  the  count. 


\*JL<.    .......^£>.......-~J^.. 


Copy  36.— Do  not  lift  the  pen  after  making  the  initial  stroke  to  t.     Practice  until  you  can  retrace  this  stroke   without  lifting.     Keef 
the  down  stroke  straight  and  do  not  loop  the  top  of  the  letter. 


/Z^is    ^a£^.-^c£y.. 


Copy  3'/.— The  d  is  a  combination  of  the  a  and  7.     Watch  the  spacing,  endeavoring  to  keep  the  letters  all  the  same  distance  apart. 


Copy  38. 


Copy  39. 


Copy  40.      Copy  3S,  39.  40. — In  these  word  copies  the  principal  thing  to  observe  is  the  spacing.     Do  not  write  too  large;  watch  the  slant. 
Study  as  well  as  practice  and  success  is  yours. 


■M 221     L%  2? 2%- 


221 1 2? %i %i h- 


Copy  41. — With  this  copy  we  take  up  a  group  of  very  important  capitals,  all  beginning  with  a  little  check  mark.  Give  careful  attention 
to  this  beginning  stroke  until  you  can  make  it  easily.  Note  how  the  down  strokes  in  the  M  are  retraced.  Write  the  words  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
per  minute. 


Z 


Copy  42. — Same  instructions  apply  here  as  for  the  .1/. 


<='<i_^ C-C^_- .=<;_• 

2L 


.2 2. ! 2. 2.2^- 2 LZ 2. 2 2. 


Copy  43. — Shape  this  letter  like  a  large  figure  2.     Study  the  form  of  the  loop  on  the  base  line. 


M. 2£_ I K.„ 


Copy  44. — Keep  the  two  parts  of  the  H  on  the  same  slant.     Lift  the  pen  quickly  from  the  paper  on  the  finishing  stroke.    Write  the  word 
easily  and  quite  rapidly. 


! X  X X 


Copy  4$. — The  K  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  letters  in  this  lesson.     Practice  the  last  part  separately.     Notice  how  the  little  loop  joins 
the  two  parts.     Watch  the  count. 


24- 


24  Jl 

74- 


2d 


74. 


24-24- 2 1 


Copy  46. — The  U  is  quite  an  easy  letter,  but  should  be  mastered,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  3',  which  is  much  more  difficult. 


Copy  47. — Do  not  make  the  V  too  wide.     Observe  that  the  finishing  stroke  is  carried  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  first  part  of  the 
letter.     Count  one.  two  in  making  it. 


IfTiFjJ i 2£ 


It \jt 2k. 2kJt \Jt 2k 


Copy  4S.-Y0U  will  need  to  study  and  practice  this  letter  with  much  diligence,  as  it  is  considered  difficult.     Do. not  attempt  to  join  thu 
style  to  small  letters. 

2: ^DIKIZIZIZlZZzi^Z-ZiX^^ 3 


CO/-.V  49.— Practice  separately  the  second  stroke  of  the  X.     Join  the  two  strokes  carefully  in  forming  the  letter. 


Copy  5o.-KeeP  the  two  parts  of  the  Y  on  the  same  slant.     The  long  down  stroke  in  the  loop  should  be  made  quite  straight.     Do  nc 
slight  the  word  practice. 


Copy  5/._The  Z  is  formed  much  like  the  Q,  with  the  exception  of  the  loop  below  the  line.    The  down  stroke  in  this  loop,  unlike  tbj 
of  the  Y,  should  be  a  strong  curve. 


Copy  «-Here  you  have  the  first  work  on  sentences.    These  sentences  contain  no  loop  letters  and  will  give  you  a  most  valuable  revu 
of  the  capitals  and  small  letters  in  last  month's  lesson.     Watch  the  spacing.     Write  small  and  with  much  care. 


The  famous  penman,  H.  P.  Behrens- 
meyer  (on  the  left)  furnishes  us  in  the 
photograph  all  the  evidence  really  nec- 
essary to  make  him  eligiblp  as  a  thirty- 
third  degree  disciple  of  Isaak  Walton. 
The  photograph  was  taken  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Behrensmeyer's  vacation 
trip  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  Wisconsin. 


I  FAT? IV    t0   write   >'our   name   right, 

15c;  to  teach  writing  right, 

15c.  Learn  to  Draw  funny  faces,  15c: 
objects  and  buildings,  15c;  easy  land- 
scape drawings  in  colors,  15c;  designs, 
15c;  block  letters,  15c  Address  A.  E. 
PARSONS,   Keokuk.   Iowa. 


Experience  proves  that  the  student  foreshadows  the  busi- 
ness man  just  as  surely  as  the  bending  of  the  twig  foretells 
the  inclination  of  the  tree.  The  upright,  industrious,  ambi- 
tious student  will  become  the  successful  office  assistant  and 
business  man,  just  as  surely  as  will  the  lazy,  careless,  un- 
truthful student  develop  into  the  clerk  whom  no  one  will  re- 
tain in  his  employ,  and  who  is  doomed  from  the  first  to  fail- 
ure in  the  business  world. 

"The  boy  is  the  father  to  the  man."  What  you  young 
men  are  to  be,  you  are  now  becoming.  You  are  to-day  an 
index  of  what  you  will  be  ten  years  from  now.  Before  you 
begin  your  year's  work  in  the  office  or  school,  take  an  in- 
ventory of  yourself,  and  do  not  overestimate  the  value  of 
your  talents  and  virtues  or  underestimate  the  impediments  of 
your  faults  or  defects. 

On  the  Credit  side  of  the  Ledger  of  Life  make  proper 
entries  for  the  following  items: 

First,  is  there  anything  which  you  can  do  well  and  in  the 
same  time  do  more  of  than  any  one  else  in  your  office  or 
school?    If  so,  you  are  Expeditious. 

Second,  is  there  anything  you  can  do  better  than  any  one 
else?    If  so,  you  have  Talent. 

Third,  is  there  anything  which  you  can  do   that  no  one 
else  in  your  office  or  school  can  do?     Then  you  have  Genius. 
Fourth,  is  there  anything  you  can  do  without  being  told.J 
Then  you  have  Initiative. 

Fifth,  is  there  a  better  position  than  the  one  you  are  now 
holding  to  which  you  aspire  and  are  firmly  resolved  to 
achieve?    If  so,  you  have  Ambition. 

Sixth,  can  you  plan  successfully  for  conditions  which  do 
not  but  might  exist  and  tell  accurately  how  they  would  work 
out?     If  you  can,  you  have  Imagination. 

Seventh,  can  you  keep  your  own  counsel  and  zealously 
guard  and  hold  sacred  the  interests  of  your  employers?  If 
so,  you  are  Trustworthy. 

It  requires  seven  letters  to  spell  the  word  "Success."  It 
requires  the  foregoing  seven  indispensable  traits  of  character 
to  spell  business  or  school  success. 

On  the  Debit  side  of  the  Ledger  of  Life  make  suitable 
entries  for  the  following  items : 

First,  do  you  do  only  what  you  are  told  or  compelled  to 
do,  or  feel  that  you  are  paid  for  doing — one  who  renders  eye- 
service  only  (works  only  while  the  boss  or  teacher  is  pres- 
ent) ?     Then  you  are  Lazy. 

Second,  do  you  or  your  associates  frequently  find  errors 
in  work  you  have  previously  done — letters  wrongly  filed,  col- 
umns incorrectly  added,  words  misspelled?  Then  you  are 
Careless. 

Third,  do  you  devote  any  of  the  time  you  have  sold  to 
your  employer  to  your  own  private  interests,  or,  if  in  school. 
do  you  palm  off  work  of  other  students  as  your  own?  Then 
you  are  Dishonest. 

Fourth,  do  you,  by  word  or  act,  create  wrong  impressions 
as  to  the  truth  of  any  matter?     Then  you  are  Untruthful. 


Fifth,  are  you  indifferent  as  to  your  speech  or  conduct 
among  your  fellow  students,  or  to  customers  or  associates? 
Then  you  are  Discourteous. 

Sixth,  are  you  a  constant  violator  of  "Heaven's  first 
law"  and  of  the  business  maxim,  "A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place?"    Then  you  are  Unsystematic. 

Seventh,  do  you  take  yourself  as  your  model  or  ideal — 
hold  your  own  opinions  as  worth  more  than  those  of  any  one 
else,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  advice  or  counsel  of  teacher 
or  friend?    Then  you  are  Conceited. 

It  requires  seven  letters  to  spell  the  word  "Failure."  The 
foregoing  serious  faults  spell  failure  in  life. 

Having  made  the  entries  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger, 
strike  a  balance  and  see  where  you  stand.  You  may  not  be 
entitled  to  full  credit  on  the  one  side,  and  you  may  not  be 
charged  with  a  debit  for  every  one  of  the  items  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  but  the  balance  brought  forward  should 
show  where  you  stand  and  what  your  chances  are  for  imme- 
diate success  this  coming  year,  whether  it  be  in  school,  office 

or  workshop. 

MEN  WHO  DON'T  SUCCEED  ARE  THOSE 

Who  expect  to  begin  at  the  top  instead  ot  slowly  climbing 
there. 

Who  air  their  grievances  to  others  until  they  make  ft 
nuisance   of  themselves. 

Who  are  not  thorough  and  conscientious  about  their  work. 

Who  keep  their  eyes  on  the  clock,  fearful  that  they  may 
give  their  employer   a  moment  or   two   of  overtime. 

Who  are  always  doleful  and  down  on  their  luck. 

Who  spend  their  nights  at  parties  and  arrive  at  the 
office   in   the  morning   weary. 

Who  talk  over  their  employer's  business  outside  of  the 
office. 

Who  criticise  everything  and   everybody. 

Who  are  never   on   time. 

Who  depend  upon  favoritism  to  advance  them,  instead  of 
good,   honest  endeavor. 

Who  feel  themselves  above  their  position  and  do  not  even 
condescend   to   fill   it  adequately. 

Who  tell  you  all  the  wonderful  things  they  can  do,  but 
who   never  'get   right   down  to  doing  anything  at  all. 

Who  fear  that  they  will  do  more  than  their  salary  calls 
for. — Office  Topics. 


Ornamental  Writing  by  V.  M.  Rubert,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SELF-TRAINING 

My  Dear  Girls  :— A  business  career  for  a  girl  is  as 
necessary  as  for  a  boy.  Of  course,  it  is  not  as  lasting  for  the 
individual,  as  girls  generally  abandon  their  office  interests 
when  they  marry,  but  from  six  to  ten  years  the  average  girl 
expects,  and  even  desires,  to  earn  her  own  living. 

Though  she  may  have  been  trained  in  book-lore  so  as  to 
assume  competently  varied  duties  in  her  chosen  occupation, 
yet  she  has  not  trained  herself  or  been  trained  in  her  home 
life  as  her  brother  would  have  been.  Where  he  has  been 
taught  not  to  weep,  not  to  be  babyish,  not  to  whine,  and,  if 
occasion  demanded,  to  strike  first  (as  was  Roosevelt's  life- 
long precept),  little  sister  has  cried,  talked  baby-talk  to  her 
twentieth  year,  gone  to  bed  if  she  had  a  very  slight  headache 
and  waited  to  be  struck  before  asserting  herself. 

What  sort  of  home  training  is  this  for  a  womanly  wom- 
an, who  from  choice,  or  command  of  circumstances, 
copes  with  men,  who  do  not,  as  a  rule,  carry  their  drawing- 
room  courtesies  to  business?  Some  women  think  it  is  cun- 
ning to  cry.  They  get  petted  and  gain  something.  If  they 
carry  this  idea  with  them  from  home  to  business,  they  will 
find,  instead  of  endearments,  reprimands  and  sometimes  dis- 
missal. 

Control  yourself.  Determine  to  be  a  woman,  not  a  pretty 
little  mincing  puppet  to  be  made  an  object  of  silliness  or  dis- 
gust. 


What  would  you  think  of  a  girl  who  cried  herself  to 
sleep  every  night  because  she  permitted  herself  to  get  nerve- 
exhausted  every  day  over  nothing?  It  is  no  more  necessary 
for  a  woman  to  weep  than  a  man.  I  have  not  much  use  for 
the  crying  kind.  They  appeal  to  me  as  mind-deformed,  as 
though  they  did  not  have  control  enough  to  conquer  demon- 
stration of  their  disappointment  or  injured  feelings. 

Of  course,  this  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  home-training. 


If  as  a  child  you  were  permitted  to  make  day  hideous  with1 
your  shrieks  till  you  secured  a  piece  of  cake,  it  is  expected! 
that  you  will  have  a  struggle  to  overcome  your  habit*  of 
weeping,  but  it  is  worth  while. 

Develop  honesty.  I  do  not  even  insinuate  hut  that  you 
are  already  truthful,  would  not  steal  or  forge  a  check,  but  are 
you  honest?  That  is,  do  you  never  pose  for  that  which  you 
are  not?  Do  you  lack  those  qualities  which  you  have  im- 
pressed people  as  having?  Have  you  trained  yourself  to  act 
naturally;  to  present  yourself  as  you  are,  not  as  you  would; 
like  to  be  considered?  I  have  known  gifls  who  had  but  a 
smattering  of  music-technique  who  upon  first  conversation 
led  me  to  believe  they  were  accomplished  pianists,  but  wheiv 
I  became  really  acquainted  with  their  piauistic  ability  I  found 
them  just  make  believe.  In  meeting  a  stranger,  it  is  best  not 
to  tell  quite  all  you  know  about  any  one  or  all  subjects;  then, 
if  chance  should  permit  you  to  meet  again,  there  would  still 
be  something  of  interest  yet  to  talk  about  and  you  would' 
not  prove  a  fraud  by  overestimating  yourself  at  first  as  a 
litterateur,  an  easy  conversationalist,  an  art  critic  or  any  other 
role  which  you  might  not  always  substantiate.  Be  simple, 
sweet  and  honest  and  you  will  please,  for  these  are  rare 
qualities  in  the  modern  maid. 


Another  object  in  your  own  endeavor  to  promote  your- 
self is  to  avoid  extremes.  The  latest  style  may  be  the  most 
unbecoming  to  you.  Choose  the  few  or  the  many  gowns  and> 
wraps  with  the  idea  of  their  being  "in  good  taste."  The 
high-heeled  boot,  the  too-mannish  frock,  the  conspicuous, 
cheap  jewels  are  all  so  inappropriate  and  are  many  times  dis- 
gusting. Teach  yourself  to  select  your  garments  with  care. 
You  may  avoid  the  error  of  exaggeration  in  your  talk;  you 
are  an  extremest  if  you  think  every  occurrence  very,  very 
wonderful,  every  ten-cent  moving  picture  entertainment  just' 
great,  every  ride  swell,  every  warm  day  horribly  roasting. 
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Prodlxt  Work  by  C.  C.  Lister,  New  York. 
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Young  Woman's  Page  Continued. 

I  know  one  seemingly  quiet,  well-bred  girl  who  had  not 
•travelled  much.  She  took  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  eight 
years  ago  and  even  now  she  tells  me  of  that  trip.  The  girl, 
or  the  man  for  that  matter,  who  has  but  one  topic  and  mon- 
opolizes the  general  conversation  with  that  topic  is  nerve- 
wearing  and  herself  becomes  narrow. 


If  you  find  that  you  are  losing  friends,  are  unpopular  in 
social  and  business  life,  discover  what  your  fault  is  like. 
Favor  and  some  degree  of  success  are  difficult  enough  to  win 
without  personal  traits  to  handicap  one.  One  teacher  told  me 
she  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  where  a  waist  was  made  to 
last  a  week  and  perhaps  two  without  laundering.  When  the 
cuffs  were  soiled,  she  rolled  them  under  and  if  the  sleeves 
-then  became  untidy,  turned  them  up  still  more.  This  habit 
of  being  perhaps  fairly  decently  clothed,  but  with  little 
thought  to  unadulterated  cleanliness,  has  been  her  worst 
enemy,  for  the  school  room  even  more  than  the  office  re- 
quires immaculate  dress.  She  has  conquered,  and  it  has  been 
by  self  training  and  observation. 


A  FEW  TRUTHS 

Accompanying  Mr.  Wonnell's  Lesson. 

i.  All  can  learn  to  write  better  than  they  do  now. 

2.  All  have  their  limitations,  but  few  have  faith  and  en- 
ergy enough  to  reach  their  limits. 

3.  Many  a  student  fails  because  lie  has  a  ivishbone  in- 
stead of  a  backbone. 

4.  It  takes  longer  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  skill  than  is 
commonly  thought. 

5.  It  will  pay  every  student  to  have  some  good  penman 
to  diagnose  his  case,  personally  if  possible,  if  not,  by  mail. 

6.  Good  penmanship  is  worth  more  than  most  people 
.think.  A  well-meaning  student  once  said  to  me :  "I'd  give  a 
hundred  dollars  if  I  could  write  like  that."  Another  one, 
■standing  near,  said:  "I  had  a  brother  who  could  write  that 
•way."     (No,  I  didn't  say  anything;  I  just  smiled.) 


HOW  DID  YOU  DIE? 


Did  you  take  that  trouble  which  came  your  way 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful ; 

Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 

O,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it. 

But  it  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  hurt  that  counts, 

But  only,  how  did  you  take  it? 

You  are  beaten  to  earth?     Well,  well,  what's  that? 

Get  up  with  a  smiling  face ! 

It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat ; 

But  to  lie  there — that's  disgrace. 

The  harder  you're  thrown,  the  higher  you'll  bounce. 

Be  proud  of  you're  blackened  eye ! 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  licked  that  counts. 

But  how  did  you  fight — and  why? 

And  though  you  are  done  to  the  death,  what  then? 

If  you  fought  the  best  that  you  could, 

And  played  your  part  in  the  world  of  men, 

The  Critic  will  call  it  good. 

Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with  a  pounce, 

But  whether  he's  slow  or  spry, 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that  counts, 

But  only,   how  did  you  die? — Edmond   Vance  Cooke. 
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LESSONS   IN    DRAWING 

B  Bv  Valentine  Sandberg. 

I!  No.  2. 

Kia:«;HIg^-S.«iHTH'«lgtH'«"K"H  Hl'H  HiHplgilaS) 

I  trust  that  all  who  practised  my  September  lesson  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  good,  strong  lines  and  proper  proportions  in 
their  work. 

For  my  October  lesson  I  am  giving  each  student  a  chance 
to  apply  the  principles  of  proportion  which  I  gave  in  my  last 
lesson.  This  design  will  afford  splendid  practise  in  light  and 
shade.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  strong  contrasts.  Be 
careful  in  putting  in  shades  that  the  lines  are  strong.  At  the 
same  time  do  not  give  them  the  effect  of  being  drawn  with 
a  ruler. 

Lay  out  your  sketch  first  in  pencil,  following  the  scale 
of  proportions  given  in  my  September  lesson.  After  the  pen- 
cil outline  has  reached  a  point  where  it  satisfies  you,  take 
an  ordinary  writing  pen  with  India  ink  and  fill  in.  It  is 
impossible  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  drawing  with 
fluid  inks. 

Any  student  who  wishes  criticism  of  his  drawing  lesson 
may  have  the'  same  done  by  sending  his  work  to  the  office 
of  the  Journal,  accompanied  by  10  two-cent  stamps. 
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M^^a4£d^^u^^^n^WS^^  Mountain  View.  California 
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The  Last  Letter  Received  from  Daniel  T.  Ames. 


"The  law  of  nature  is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  work  is  "No  matter  how  humble  his  station,  or   how   minute   his 

necessary  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  good  of  any  kind  field   of   investigation,   if   a   man   understands   something  per- 

whatever.      If  you  want  knowledge  you  must  toil  for  it;   if  fectly,    his    world— whether    a    hamlet   or   an    empire,    or    the 

food,   you   must   toil    for    it,    and   if   pleasure,   you   must   toil  race— will  resort  to  him.    He  becomes  a  benefactor  to  society." 
for  it." 

"Success  lies,  not  in   achieving  what  you  aim  at,  but   in 

"Sobriety,  honesty  and  industry  are  'the  three  graces'  of  aiming  at  what  you  ought  to  achieve,  and  pressing  forward, 

a  successful  business  career."  sure  0f  achievement  here,  or  if  not  here,  hereafter." 


rHE  NEWS  EDITIOX  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $r  a  year.    We  hope  to  make  it 
worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher   and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a  matter 

of  deepest  gratification  ti  us  that  hundreds  of  our  professional  brethren  who 
give  their  students  benefit  of  the  lozu  clubbing  rates  for  the  regular  edition  think  well 
enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  $/  a  year. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS 

Colonel  George  Soule,  Soule  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mrs.   George   Soule,   Soule  College,    New   Qrleans,  La. 
Miss   Mary  E.   Soule,  Soule  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Miss  Lillie  C.  Soule,  Soule  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 
I.  L.  Calvert,  Drake  College,  Orange,  N.  J. 
0.  K.  Weibley,  Carlisle  (Pa.)   Commercial  College. 
T.  D.  Melhado,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
H.  E.  V.   Porter,  Jamestown   (  N.  Y.)   Business  College. 
W.  E.  Benscoter.  Camden  (  X.  J.  I   High  School. 
John  J.   Loftus,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
James  C.  Shearer.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Miss  Minnie  M.   Kelchner,   New    York. 
L.  M.  Kelchner,  Wilson's  Modern  Business  College,  Seat- 
tle. Wash. 

Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

P.  F.  Morgan,  Yonkers,   N.  Y. 

C.  G.   Prince.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

C.  H.  Larsh,   Miner's  Business  Academy,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

S.  E.  Leslie,  Rochester   (  X.  Y. )    Business  Institute. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Boyd,  New  York. 

Charles  E.  Cady,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Rome,  Cumberland  Mills,   M 

William  J.  Beahon,  Rochester.  X.  Y. 

C.  C.  Taintor,  Elizabeth.  X.  J. 

Edward    Toby,    Toby's    Business    College,    Waco,    Texas, 
and  X'ew  York. 

W.  J.   Kinsley,  handwriting  expert.   Xew   York. 

W.  E.  Dennis,  engrosser,  Brooklyn,   X.  Y. 

W.   R.   Hayward.   High   School   of   Commerce.    Xew   York. 

D.  Beauchamp.   Montreal.   Canada. 

A.  W.  Madison.  Thompson  Business   School,  Xew  York. 

C.  C.  Curtiss,  Valley  City,  X.  D. 

J.  A.  Kirby,  Teachers'  Training  School,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

S.  D.   Holt,  engrosser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  G.  Price,   Packard   School,    Xew  York. 


INVITATIONS  RECEIVED 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Patrick  Commercial  School, 
York,  Pa.,  requests  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  its  Com- 
mencement exercises  Friday,  September  10,  1909,  at  8  o'clock 
P.M.     Auditorium,  York  High  School. 

Your  presence  is  requested  at  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
Commencement  of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Business  College. 
August  10,   1909. 


E.  H.  Wood,  the  new  commercial  teacher  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Business  College,  states  in  a  recent  letter  that  school 
opened  with  the  largest  enrollment  ever  known. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

Miss  Margaret  McAuslan,  last  year  with  the  Milnor,  X. 
Dak..  High  School,  is  now  a  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Poly- 
technic Business  College,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Opfer,  last  year  with  the  York,  Neb.,  Business  Col- 
lege, will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Cortland,   X.   Y.,  Business  Institute   next  year. 

E.  A.  Bock,  formerly  of  the  Henager  Business  College, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  is  now  assistant  city  auditor  in  the 
State  Capitol  Building  of  that  city. 

The  Ohio  Normal  University,  at  Ada,  Ohio,  luses  Walter 
E.  Crim  as  commercial  teacher,  to  the  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
High  Scii.  1  1 

A  new  commercial  department  has  been  established  in  the 
Lewistown,  Mont.,  High  School,  and  Mr.  Mickelson  is  to  be 
the  first  commercial  teacher. 

J.  D.  Cully,  a  Zanerian  student,  will  teach  commercial 
subjects  in  the  Norwich,  Conn..  Commercial  School  this  year. 

The  Hiawatha,  Kan.,  Baptist  Academy  has  elected  W.  H. 
Davis  as  commercial  teacher. 

C.  W.  Clark,  late  of  Livonia.  X.  Y.,  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  South  Lima,  X.  Y.,  High 
School. 

B.  E.  Alward,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  University  is  now  en- 
gaged with  the  Ohio  Business  College,  Cleveland. 

W.  J.  Slifer,  of  the  McPherson,  Kan..  College,  is  a  new- 
teacher  in  the  Spalding  Commercial  College,   Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Daley,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  staff  of  the  Drake  Business  College,  Jersey  City, 
X.  J. 

A  new  commercial  department  has  been  established  in  the 
Xatchez,  Miss.,  High  School,  and  H.  D.  Eades,  of  Gallipolis, 
Ohio,  will  be  the  first  commercial  teacher. 

Miss  Bertha  Barnett  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
Globe  Business  College,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Benbow,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Schenectady.  X.  Y.,  will  act  as  supervisor  of 
penmanship  during  the  coming  year  in  that  city. 

B.  F.  Goschar  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  short- 
hand and  the  commercial  branches  in  the  Pittsburg  College, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  new  principal  and  manager  of  Bayless  Business  Col- 
lege, Dubuque,  Iowa,  is  F.  B.  Lyons,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Brown  Business  College,  Danville,  111. 

Charles  F.  Heyde,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  goes  to  the  Canton 
Actual   Business  College.  Canton,  Ohio. 

D.  W.  Ferrier,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  will  have  charge  o'f 
the   commercial   department   of   one   of   the   Eagan   Schools 

in    Xew    Jersey. 
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E.  L.  Herrick,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  High  School  at  Olean,  N.  V..  will  go  to 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  coming  year  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Samuel  Todd,  who  has  been  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  the  High  School  commercial  department  at  Lyons,  -N.  Y., 
will  be  connected  with  the  High  School  at  Johnstown,  X.  Y., 
as  teacher  of  the  commercial  branches. 

C.  G.  Miller,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  will  be  with  Mr.  Spangler, 
of  Duff's  College,  of  the  same  city. 

Allen  J.  Fraley,  who  has  been  teaching  the  commercial 
branches  in  Pleasantville,  X.  J.,  High  School,  will  take  a 
similar  position  in  the  High  School  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Fraley  will  also  supervise  the  penmanship  in  the  grades. 

L  G.  Bridge,  a  recent  graduate  of  Manchester  Col- 
lege, Xorth  Manchester,  Ind.,  will  be  connected  with  the  Ash- 
land, Ore.,  Commercial  College  the  coming  year. 

J.  E.  Gilkey,  now  connected  with  the  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  Business  University,  will  be  the  new  instructor  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Nor- 
mal,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Miss  J.  M.  Trautman  will  leave  the  High  School  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  department 
in  the  High  School  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Fairman,  of  West  Northfield,  Mass.,  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

E.  L.  Moe,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  Franklin  County,  X.  Y.,  will  take  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  in  the  High  School  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  in 
September. 

Miss  Ethel  Scott,  of  the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Commercial 
School,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Winter  Hill 
Business  College,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Independence,  Iowa,  has  put  in  a  new  commercial  depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Margaret  G.  Black  is  the  first  commercial 
teacher.     She  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University. 

Miss  Irene  Van  Kleeck,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University 
and  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
World's  Work,  has  just  been  elected  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  High  School. 

iMiss  Cora  B.  Houghton,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  follows 
Miss  Ethel  Scott  at  the  Maiden  (Mass.)  Commercial  School 
as  shorthand  instructor. 

The  Auburn  (R.  I.)  High  School  loses  J.  L.  Hayward, 
who  goes  to  the  Everett  (Mass.)   High  School. 

P.  H.  Landers,  a  well-known  commercial  teacher  in  the 
East,  is  a  new  teacher  on  the  Faculty  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
High  School.  He  will  head  the  commercial  department  and 
supervise  the  penmanship  in  the  public  schools. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Myers,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been 
chosen  as  secretary  at  the  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest 
Glen,  Md. 

Rupert  P.  So  Relle,  last  year  with  the  Academy  of  Idaho, 
will  represent  the  interests  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
at  the  Eastern  office  in  New  York  and  in  the  Eastern  school 
field  this  year. 

Madeline  Kinnan,  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  Comer's  Commercial  College,  Bos- 
ton, is  to  be  the  head  of  the  shorthand  department  of  the 
Rogers  &  Allen  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

L.  W.  Boyer,  of  Lancaster,  Pa„  has  just  been  engaged  to 
teach  in  King's  Business  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr?.  Janet  H.  Biller,  of  Danville,  Ind.,  is  now  teaching- 
shorthand  in  the  Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee. 

Miss  Mae  Burrell,  of  Dundee,  Ohio,  will  teach  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Business  Col- 
lege this  year,  and  Miss  Emma  Stockwell,  of  St.  John's.  Mich., 
i-  another  new  teacher  in  this  school.  , 


Miss  Jessie  E.  Fulton,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  will  be  with 
Draughon's  Practical  Business  College,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
this  seas-  in. 

Charles  A.  Bittighofer,  formerly  of  Mulcaster's  Prepar- 
atory and  Business  School,  New  York,  has  re-engaged  with 
Drake  Business   College,  Jersey   City,   XT.  J. 

,  E.    C.    Strobeck   has   accepted    a    position   as   commercial 
teacher  in.  Columbia  College,  Paterson,  X.  J. 

P.  B.  Trewer  has  contracted  to  teach  the  commercial 
branches  in  Oakwood  Seminary,  Union  Springs,  X.  Y. 

Claude  L.  McXitt,  Conklin,  Mich.,  will  be  with  Beloit 
Business  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

C.  B.  Boland,  Calhoun  City,  Miss.,  will  lie  with  the 
Omaha,  Xeb.,  Commercial  College. 

'Miss  Grace  S.  Burt,  who  has  been  engaged  in  office 
work,  will  take  a  position  as  teacher  of  the  commercial 
branches  in  the  High  School  at  Saugerties,   X.  Y. 

J.  Everett  Xichols,  wdio  has  just  completed  the  com- 
mercial teachers'  training  course  in  the  Rochester,  X.  Y., 
Business  Institute,  will  take  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Martin  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  W.  Brown  will  begin  his  duties  as  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Xational  Business  College  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  in 
September. 

Xew  teachers  in  the  department  of  business  technique  of 
the  Boston,  Mass.,  High  School  of  Commerce  are  H.  C. 
Spencer,  of  the  Melrose.  Mass.,  High  School,  and  Edward 
J.  Connell,  for  a  number  of  years  shorthand  reporter  of 
conventions  and  general  work. 

M.  V.  Milam,  of  the  State  Business  College,  Sheboygan, 
Wis  .  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  school  to  H.  F. 
Staehling,  Bloomington,  111.  Mr.  Milam  goes  to  the  South- 
west. 

F.  C.  Brofee,  of  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  principal  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Little  Falls,   X.  Y.,  High  School. 

C.  A.  Riker  goes  from  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port 
Deposit,  Md.,  to  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  High  School  as  commer- 
cial teacher. 

C.  E.  Faulkner,  of  St.  James,  Mo.,  is  now  located  with 
the  Clinton  (Okla.)  Business  College. 

H.  A.  Hott,  last  year  principal  of  Douglas  Business  Col- 
lege, Uniontown,  Pa.,  is  in  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  High  School. 

S.  S.  Gaylord,  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  High  School,  is 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Lakewood  (  X.  J.  I 
High  School. 

George  G.  Wright  goes  this  year  from  the  Wakefield 
(Mass.)   High  School  to  the  Maiden  (Mass.)   High  School. 

\kron  (Ohio)  loses  Roy  V.  Coffey  from  the  commercial 
department  of  the  High  School,  but  Des  Moines  gets  him. 

W.  R.  Kennedy,  last  year  with  the  McRae  (Ga.)  College, 
will  teach  in  Americus,  Ga..  this  year. 

X.  O.  Shively  follows  H.  F.  Staehling  as  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
Bloomington,  111.     Mr.  Shively  was  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  last  year. 

W.  L.  Prince,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  now  with  Dickson 
(  Tenn.)  College. 

E.  A.  Maitrejean,  of  Fargo,  X.  D.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Humboldt  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Miss  Mary  Healy  now  has  charge  of  the  shorthand  work 
at  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)   Academy. 

Charles  A.  Waynant,  late  of  Lantz.  Md.,  will  remain  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  another  year  and  continue  his  work  in 
the  High  School  at  that  place. 

Heald's  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  has  added  P.  J. 
Conway  to  its  teaching  staff. 
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IN   ME  MORI  AM 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  "OLD  GUARD"  AND  FORMER  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATES  WRITE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

DANIEL  T.  AMES 


A   COOD    NAME. 

I  am  pained,  but  not  surprised,  to  learn  of  the  death  oi 
D.  T.  Ames.  His  advanced  age  afforded  warrant  for  the 
expectation  for  such  an  event. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ames  in  1866,  and  have 
been  quite  familiar  with  his  career  since  that  time.  He  has 
gone  down  to  his  death  with  the  record  of  having  been  help 
ful  to  his  fellow  men. 

With  more  than  average  ability,  with  ambition  well  con- 
trolled, and  with  absolute  honesty  of  purpose,  he  achieved  1 
good  name,  which,  after  all,  is  enough  when  death  comes. 

Rochester,  September  1.  L.  L.  Williams. 


IN    THE    HALL   OF    FAME. 

The  great  are  falling  from  us — one  by  one, 
As  fall  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  trees; 
The  winds  shall  seek  them  vainly  and  the  sun 
Gaze  on  each  vacant  space  for  centuries. 

Each  human  heart  has,  among  its  castles  1  I  h  pe  and 
love,  and  ambition  and  aspiration,  a  Hall  of  Fame,  on  the 
walls  of  which  are  placed  the  splendid  portraits  bearing  the 
features  and  names  of  those  who,  to  each  heart,  are  worthy 
of  position  among  the  truly  great.  In  a  foremost  position  in 
such  Hall,  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  wdio  knew 
Daniel  T.  Ames,  the  lineaments  of  his  kindly,  inspired,  loved 
face  have  been  placed  for  years.  In  the  fateful,  sorrowful 
news  that  he  has  passed  beyond  the  portals  of  the  Hereafter 
Land,  memory  and  affection  turn  with  reverence  to  that  por- 
trait. In  all  its  lines  are  the  familiar  evidences  of  long  life 
of  usefulness,  of  devotion,  of  kindnesses  innumerable  and 
indescribable,  and  of  that  cheery,  genial  spirit  which  was 
ever  an  inspiration  to  those  numbered  among  his  friends — 
"the  outward  and  visible  symbols  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace." 

"There  are  moments  in  the  lives  of  us  all  when,  to  en- 
deavor to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  find  their 
birth  in  the  soul,  the  words  that  pass  the  lips,"  or  take  form 
in  writing,  "are  but  a  faint  and  hollow  mockery."  Such  a 
moment  is  this  in  seeking  to  place  on  record  feelings  and 
emotions  aroused  by  the  news  of  the  passing  away  of  our 
beloved  friend.  Hearts  mourn.  Souls  sorrow.  But  language 
is  ttiadequate  and  pen  is  powerless.  May  the  inspiration  of 
his  life  remain  with  us.  to  cheer,  to  inspire  and  to  ennoble — 
till  the  time  shall  come  for  us  to  join  him. 

Boston,  September  4.  Fielding    Schofield. 


LIFE    AX     EXAMPLE    AND    INSPIRATION. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  learn  of  the  death  of  Daniel 
T.  Ames,  whom  I  have  known  well  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  As  principal  of  a  business  school  and  editor  of 
a  journal  published  in  the  interests  of  young  men  and  young 
women  preparing  for  business,  he  had  an  unusual  part  in  in- 
fluencing for  good  a  large  proportion  of  the  generation  that 
is  to-day  conducting  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  country. 
He  led  a  most  useful  life. 

.  'The  pioneers  of  our  profession  have  had  much  to  do, 
directly  and  indirectly,  in  training  the  hands,  moulding  the 
character  and  educating  the  industrial  leaders  and  their  co- 
workers, who   have   made  this  country  of  ours  the   greatest, 


commercially,  of  any  in  the  world.  One  by  one  these  pioneers 
and  leaders  pass  on.  The  benefits  to  mankind  that  have  re- 
sulted from  their  unselfish  efforts  and  devotion  to  a  worthy 
cause  will  never  be  fully  recognized  or  even  known,  but  their 
consecrated  lives  should  be  to  us— the  active,  living  members 
of  the  profession,  and  to  those  who  are  to  follow  us — a  con- 
stant example  and  inspiration.  H.  T.  Loomis. 
Cleveland,  September  2. 


forty  busy  years. 

As  soldiers  in  the  Army  of  Penmen,  we  were  in  close 
touch  for  almost  a  lifetime,  for  I  knew  him  intimately  as  a 
business  partner  and  a  co-laborer  since  1866 — forty  busy  years 
for  both. 

I  might  claim  to  have  introduced  him  to  New  York  and 
started  him  in  his  career  of  usefulness  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  for  without  doubt  my 
"Writing  Teacher"  of  1866-72  suggested  to  him  the  wide 
and  useful  field  that  The  Journal  now  so  ably  covers. 

While,  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Ames  was  not  such  an  original 
genius  at  penmanship  as  Spencer,  Williams  and  others,  he 
possessed  the  genius  of  plodding,  hard  work  and  economy  of 
means,  coupled  with  the  faculty  for  using  others  to  carry  out 
his  well  matured  plans  and  at  the  same  time  cementing  per- 
sonal friendships  while  securing  co-operation. 

His  name  will  stand  high  upon  the  scroll  of  fame  in 
Penmanship  Education,  and  most  deservedly. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted  friend,  a  fond  and  indulgent  hus- 
band and  father,  without  vices  and  the  whole  world  has  been 
signally  benefitted  by  his  unceasing  and  intelligent  labors. 
He  has  his  reward. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  true  measure  of  a  successful  life, 
and  worth  the  living. 

New  York,   September  2.  H.   W.  Ellsworth. 


EMBODIMENT    OF    GENIAL    KINDNESS. 

The  death  of  a  good  man  leaves  a  heartache  with  his 
friends,  a  regret  with  those  win.  were  acquainted  with  his 
virtues  and  a  loss  to  society  at  large,  which  unconsciously 
receives  the  benefits  derived    from   a  well-spent  life. 

I  did  not  know  Daniel  T.  Ames,  the  announcement  of 
whose  death  came  to  me  as  a  great  surprise,  with  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  which  comes  from  long  business  or  social 
relations,  but  upon  several  occasions  I  have  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  certain  characteristics  which  he  manifested 
and  wdiich  could  only  come  from  one  possessed  of  firm  con- 
victions and  a  high  degree  of  personal  integrity.  Mr.  Ames 
was  a  quiet  and  unassuming  man,  but  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  genial  kindliness,  good  fellowship  and  affection  for  those 
who  found  a  place  in  his  regard. 

Professionally,  Mr.  Ames's  supremacy  was  unquestioned. 
He  was,  in  a  sense,  a  pioneer  as  a  handwriting  expert.  But 
these  things  are  insignificant  before  the  good  deeds  that  I 
am  told  he  performed  among  his  fellows  in  his  daily  walk  and 
conversation,  and  therefore  I  mourn  his  departure. 

Baltimore,  September  2.  H.  M.  Rowe. 


HE   STOOD  THE   TEST. 

It  is  with  the  keenest  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the 
death  of  our  old  friend,  D.  T.  Ames.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  Mr.  Ames  very  intimately  for  years  in  our 
chosen  calling,  and  especially  in  expert  handwriting  testimony, 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  most  thorough  test  of  an  honest 
man.  He  has  stood  the  test  second  to  none.  No  one  man  has 
done  more  to  honor  the  cause  of  good  writing  than  Daniel  T. 
Ames.  D.  H.  Farley. 

Trenton,  September  2. 
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A   GOOD   EXAMPLE   FOR   US    ALL. 

In  1883,  while  interested  in  music,  I  looked  through  news- 
paper lists  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  musical  periodicals, 
and  stumbled  on  one  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal.  This 
determined  my  career,  and  the  influence  of  Daniel  T.  Ames 
upon  my  life  dates  from  that  accidental  discovery  of  such  a 
periodical  as  the  Penman's  Art  Journal.  I  sent  for  a  copy 
of  the  Journal,  became  interested  in  it,  dropped  music  and 
added  to  the  training  I  had  received  from  E.  M.  Huntsinger 
a  full  normal  course  in  penmanship  under  H.  W.  Flickinger. 

In  1884,  while  passing  through  Xew  York  from  my  home 
in  Rhode  Island,  en  route  to  Mr.  Flickinger's  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  visited  the  Journal  office  and  met  Mr.  Ames  for 
the  first  time.  I  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  Journal 
office  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  frequently  met  Mr.  Ames. 
either  at  the  office  or  while  attending  conventions.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  work  he  was  doing  as  an  artist,  teacher, 
editor  and  expert  in  handwriting.  I  found  him  at  all  times 
democratic,  easy  of  access,  genial,  cordial  and  helpful  to 
young  men.  Am  knowledge  he  possessed  he  was  always 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  others — in  fact, 
some  of  his  business  associates  had  to  keep  a  check  on  him 
to  keep  him  from  giving  away  everything  that  lie  knew  about 
the  Journal  office.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  be  helpful,  and 
he  always  had  a  desire  to  help  others,  especially  young  men. 

In  1894  I  joined  the  Journal  staff,  and  from  that  time 
until  1900  was  managing-editor  of  the  Journal.  In  this 
capacity  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr.  Ames  in 
his  daily  routine  work.  From  1895  to  1898  1  until  his  removal 
to  California  )  [was  associated  more  closelj  with  Mr.  Ames  in 
his  expert  handwriting  work.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  relations, 
I  found  him  willing  to  give  in  detail  any  knowledge  that  he- 
possessed,  no  matter  lmw  laboriously  acquired.  These  rela- 
tions also  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  bow  thorough. 
careful  and  conscientious  was  his  work  in  identifying  indi- 
viduals by  means  of  handwriting,  and  also  how  strictly  honest 
he  was  with  his  clients  and  with  his  own  conscience.  It  was 
never  possible  to  induce  him  to  swerve  in  the  least  from  the 
straightest  and  narrcwesl  path  of  duty. 

Among  lawyer-  and  others  who  had  occasion  to  consulf 
him  professionally  it  was  known  that  he  could  be  relied  upon 
absolutely   for  an   honest,   straightforward   opinion. 

He  was  a  hard  worker,  energetic,  clear-headed,  econom- 
ical, and  in  these  particulars  a  good  example  for  all  of  us. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  penmanship  magazine  field  and 
closely  associated  with  the  pioneers  in  business  and  shorthand 
education. 

While  not  the  first  handwriting  expert  in  America  or  in 
New  York,  he  was  the  first  to  reduce  this  work  to  the  basis 
of  a  profession  of  high  standing. 

Probably  no  other  one  man  has  touched  the  lives  of  and 
influenced  so  many  people,  from  a  penmanship  point  of  view, 
as  has  Daniel  T.  Ames.  William  J.  Kinsley. 

Xew  York,  August  31. 


endearing   memories  of  the  "old  GUARD." 

My  brother  and  I  can  hardly  realize  that  Daniel  T.  Ames, 
the  man  whose  name  will  linger  long  in  the  memorj  of  every 
lover  of  the  art  of  penmanship,  has  crossed  the  frontier  into 
the  Great  Unknown.  We  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ames 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  and  w^e  have  watched  with 
appreciation  his  heroic  and  successful  efforts  in  developing 
the  art  of  penmanship. 

Many  admirers  of  engrossing  work,  we  among  the  num- 
ber, have  found  inspiration  in  the  beautiful  specimens  from 
Mr.    Ames's    pen    which    hung   upon    the    walls    of    his    office. 


His  marked  ability  to  testify  as  court  expert  in  penmanship 
ha-  made  hi-  published  work  on  mooted  points  in  handwriting 
the  standard  edition.  As  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal,  his  services  in  the  cause  of  business  edu- 
cation can  hardly  be  overestimated,  because  through  this  or- 
gan he  helped  many  a  youngt  instructor  to  secure  a  greater 
measure  of   success  than  he  otherwise  would  have  had. 

Mr.  Ames  will  long  be  recalled  as  publisher,  editor  and 
pen  expert  by  a  host  of  people,  but  there  will  be  no  more 
endearing  memories  of  him  than  those  of  the  members  of  the 
"Old  Guard,"  whose  days  of  penmanship  date  back  to  shade 
and  flourish. 

Affectionately  we  bid  our  friend  good-by. 

Boston,  Sept.  13.  C.  A    Burdett. 


a  seeker  of  truth. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  our  dear  old  friend,  Daniel  T. 
Ames,  comes  to  me  belated.  Truly,  he  was  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen.  I  have  never  come  into  contact  with  a  whiter 
soul.  He  was  as  true  as  steel  to  his  friends  and  to  all  that 
he  believed  to  be  true.  Xo  guile  entered  into  the  fibre  of  his 
being,  no  malice  or  envy  or  any  form  of  meanness  found 
lodgement  in  his  heart.  The  sunshine  of  charity  radiating 
from  his  kindly  nature  made  many  another  heart  glow  with 
it-  genial  warmth.  His  love  embraced  all  worthy  things;  his 
antipathies  compassed  all  shams  and  everything  that  is  base. 
First  of  all,  he  w:as  a  seeker  of  Truth,  and  while  he  held 
tenaciously  to  his  convictions,  which  were  not  always  con- 
ventional, he  had  a  broad  and  sweet  tolerance  for  the  con- 
victions of  others.  And  above  everything  else  he  had  a 
splendid  faith  in  his  fellow  men.  I  know  of  no  name  that 
has  a  right  to  be  nearer  to  that  of  Ben  Adhem  on  the  re 
cording  angel's  list   than   that   of   Daniel  T.  Ames. 

Frank  F.  Vaughan. 


have  lost  an  excellent  man. 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  friend, 
Daniel  T.  Ames.  Few  men  have  done  as  much  to  uplift  the 
penmanship  profession  as  he  has.  It  was  his  skill  and  good 
judgment  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  continued  success 
of  the  Art  Journal.  It  was  his  hand  and  brain  that  for 
many,  many  years  led  this  country  in  fine  engrossing,  and  for 
many  years  his  name  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  an  examiner 
of  forged  and  disguised  handwriting.  W'e  have  lost  an  ex- 
cellent man.  and  one  for  whom  the  entire  profession  had 
great  respect.  R.  S.  Collins. 

September  3.  +. 


earnest,  simple  and  sincere. 

1  had  not  the  privilege  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Ames,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him.  The  few 
things  that  passed  between  us  in  years  past  were  of  a  busi- 
ness character,  and  entirely  impersonal,  so  that  I  cannot  even 
claim  acquaintance  with  him  as  a  correspondent. 

And  yet  I  seem  to  have  in  my  mind  a  very  clear-cut  im- 
pression of  the  man.  built  up  unconsciously  from  many  angles. 
Certainly  he  made  his  impression  on  the  men  of  his  day,  an 
impression  which  had  passed  on  and  will  continue  to  pass  on 
to  the  younger  generation  of  commercial  educators — the  :,u- 
pression  of  a  strong,  earnest,  simple  and  sincere  man'-.*  - 
used  his  talents  faithfully,  unselfishly  and  -uccessfuVy  for 
the  advancement  of  the  best  things  attainable  in  the  profession 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  Jerome  B.   Howard. 

Cincinnati,  September  2. 
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AS    A   BROTHER. 

Daniel  T.  Ames  was  an  old  anil  tried  friend,  whom  I 
loved  as  a  brother.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Penman's  Art 
Journal,  when  it  existed  as  an  experiment  in  an  untried  field 
of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  one  not  especially  promising  at 
that,  I  think  to  no  one  did  he  give  his  confidence  or  reveal 
more  of  his  half-formed  plans  and  hopes  of  future  success 
than  to  myself,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  penmen  to  write 
for  its  columns  will  account  in  part  for  many  from  me  that 
in  the  later  and  more  prosperous  days  of  the  Journal  might 
not  have  been  accepted;  and  if  it  had  accomplished  no  other 
end  than  that  of  being  a  means  whereby  penmen  and  business 
educators  could  come  in  touch  and  interchange  views,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  the  fraternity. 

Mr.  Ames's  temperament  was  one  that  makes  friends.  If 
he  had  any  enemies   I  never  knew  them. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  numbered  more  personal  friends 
among  the  penmen  in  the  country  than  Mr.  Ames,  and  one 
whose  death  will  bring  more  sadness  to  the  profession.  Al- 
though many  years  and  many  miles  have  separated  us  since 
I  last  looked  into  his  face.  1  can  (inly  remember  him  as  a 
close  friend,  whose  memory  will  lie  a  benediction  as  long  as 
life  lasts.  George  H.  Shattuck. 

Medina,  September  t. 

A    PHILANTHROPIST. 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Daniel  T.  Ames. 
While  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Ames  in  a 
personal  way,  I  knew  him  well  through  his  efforts  to  help 
American  boys  and  girls  to  acquire  a  legible  handwriting. 
The  Penman's  Art  Journal  was  the  first  journal  relating  to 
penmanship  that  I  ever  bad  the  pleasure  of  reading.     • 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  or  any  other 
teacher  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Ames's  work  in  con- 
tributing to  the  world's  progress  in  a  practical  way.  Any  man 
who  attempts  the  work  that  Mr.  Ames  attempted  is  a  philan- 
thropist.    He  must  be  a  lover  of  humanity. 

As  a  handwriting  expert,  Mr.  Ames  was  known  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  master  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Ames  still  lives  in  the  work  that  he  has  done.  , 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  memory  of  Daniel  T.  Ames 
brings  to  my  mind  inspiration  and  gratitude. 

Big  Rapids,  September  3,  W.  N.  Ferris. 


a  warm  friend. 

I  had  not  seen  much  of  .Mr.  Ames  since  he  left  New 
York  for  his  home  in  the  Far  West,  but  my  relations  with  him 
personally,  and  with  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  during  its 
earlier  years,  were  of  a  very  close  and  interesting  nature.  I 
first  met  Mr.  Ames  at  the  first  Business  College  Convention 
I  attended  in  Chicago,  in  1S80.  For  many  years  thereafter  I 
had  very  friendly  and  intimate  personal  relations  with  him, 
and  his  sterling,  upright,  manly  character  was  always  a  help 
and  an  inspiration  to  me.  In  his  death  our  general  profession 
has  lost  a  very  able  and  useful  advocate,  and  very  many  of 
us  a  warm,  personal  friend.  G.  \Y.  Brown. 

Jacksonville,  September  4. 


RENDERED   DISTINGUISHED    SERVICES. 

The  death  of  Daniel  T.  Ames  removes  a  man  who  rendered 
distinguished  services  to  the  American  people  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  business  education  and  in  diffusing  and  improv- 
ing practical  and  ornamental  penmanship.  As  the  successor 
of  A.  H.  Hinman,  who  was  its  founder,  Mr.  Ames  was  largely 
instrumental  in  developing  and  establishing  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis.  He  was  widely 
and    favorably    known    for    his    intelligent    and    conscientious 


devotion  to  those  important  interests  with  which  he  was  long 
actively  and  influentially  identified.  His  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  a  wide  circle  of  personal  and  professional 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  his  good  work  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  art  will  be  remembered  by  the  many  thousands 
who  enjoyed  and  appreciated  its  benefits.  He  and  Mr.  Hin- 
man are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  founding  the  first  distinc- 
tively penman's  periodical  in  America,  and  possibly  in  the 
world. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal  is  a  noble  monument  to  its 
long-time  publisher  and  editor,  the  lamented  Daniel  T.  Ames, 
and  to  his  able,  loyal  and  enterprising  successors,  to  whom 
much  honor  is  due  for  their  invaluable  services  to  society  in 
this  special  field  of  education  and  art. 

Milwaukee,  September  3.  Robert  C.  Spencer. 


an  inspiration  to  younger  men. 

I  knew  Mr.  Ames  quite  wall,  and  no  one  regretted  more 
than  I  to  hear  of  his  demise.  Mr.  Ames  was  a  man  of  whom 
our  particular  profession  may  well  be  proud.  He  did  much 
for  its  advancement  at  the  time  when  it  needed  the  support 
of  men  in  whom  the  public  at  large  had  confidence.  He  was 
not  only  a  leader  in  his  chosen  field  of  work,  but  did  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  work  in  business  schools. 

While  personally  I  had  not  had  any  communications  with 
him  since  he  left  New  York,  yet  it  was  a  comfort  to  know 
that  he  was  still  in  the  harness.  As  one  by  one  the  older 
men  in  the  profession  are  dropping  out  of  sight,  if  not  out 
of  mind,  it  should  give  the  younger  men  an  inspiration  to 
take  up  the  work  that  has  been  intrusted  to  us  with  a  firmer 
determination  to  continue  it  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
work  of  our  predecessors.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  second 
generation  shall  do  as  well  with  their  opportunities  as  did 
those  of  the  first. 

I  join  witli  the  thousands  of  others  who  will  mourn  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Ames.  J.  A.  Lyons. 

Chicago,   September  4. 


A    MAN    OF    STRONG    CHARACTER. 

Notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Ames,  founder  of 
the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  came  to  me  as  a  shock.  Al- 
though I  had  known  that  his  health  was  not  vigorous,  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  end  of  his  earthly  career  was  so  near  at 
hand. 

-Mr.  Ames  was  a  man  of  strong  character.  He  has  left 
a  deep  impression  of  his  genius  as  penman,  teacher  and  jour- 
nalist. And  as  a  handwriting  expert,  to  which  he  gave  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  scarcely  had  a  peer. 

When  Mr.  Ames  began  the  publication  of  the  Journal, 
flourishing  was  more  fashionable  than  now.  Flourished  beasts 
and  birds  were  used  to  attract  and  inspire  the  aspiring  young 
pen  artist.  As  premiums  to  clubs  he  gave  large  copies  of 
flourishes,  antelopes  and  spread  eagles.  Indeed,  no  one  in 
that  day  was  recognized  as  a  penman  who  did  not  have  one 
or  more  wild  animals  among  his  pen  productions  as  proof  of 
marvellous  skill. 

But  as  the  procession  of  years  passed,  so  did  that  style 
of  penwork.  Penmanship  has  advanced.  Each  year  the 
Journal  has  improved,  both  in  the  character  of  the  reading 
matter  and  in  the  quality  of  the  penmanship.  Today  the 
Journal  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  wisdom,  energy  and 
faith  of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Ames  was  a  courteous,  intelligent  gentleman,  distin- 
guished in  his  profession  and  an  honor  to  the  cause  which  he 
represented. 

My  warmest  sympathy  is  hereby  extended  to  his  sorrow- 
ing family  and  relatives.  H.  W.  Flickinger. 

Philadelphia,  September  7. 
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A    TEACHER   OF   TEACHERS. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  your  popular  and  interesting 
JOURNAL  will  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Ames,  one  of 
our  oldest  and  best  known  business  educators,  who,  I  am  in- 
formed, departed  this  life  on  August  25,  1909. 

Mr.  Ames,  the  founder  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
and  for  several  year  its  editor-in-chief,  as  an  artistic  penman 
and  handwriting  expert  had  but  few,  if  any,  equals  in  this 
country. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  and  previous  to  his  becoming  ,1 
resident  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Ames  was  the  president  and 
proprietor  of  what  was  then  known  as  Ames's  National  1  busi- 
ness College,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This  business  college  was 
very  appropriately  named,  for  it  had  a  national  reputation, 
and  was  patronized  by  hundreds  of  young  nun  and  women 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  this  celebrated  business  school  at  Syracuse  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Ames,  and  with  him,  as 
my  employer,  I  began  my  career  as  teacher  of  commercial 
branches. 

Nearly  one-half  of  a  century  has  now  passed  since  I  first 
knew  Mr.  Ames,  my  old  employer  and  much  respected  friend, 
but  during  all  the  years  since  then  I  have  always  regarded 
him  in  many  respects  as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  sterling  worth,  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, a  true  and  generous  friend. 

New  York,  September  3.  Andrew  W.  Madison. 


AN    HONOR    TO    BE    A    CONTEMPORARY. 

Mr.  Ames  was  one  of  the  very  first  men  of  our  profes- 
sion with  wdiom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance. This  was  along  early  in  the  6o's,  when  he  was  located 
at  Syracuse  and  before  he  took  up  the  work  which  has  made 
his  name  so  familiar  in  the  homes  of  all  lovers  of  good  pen- 
manship. 

To  know  him  was  to  respect  and  love  him. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  great  work  which  became  to  him 
a  life  work,  and  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  assert 
that  to  him  more  young  men  and  young  women  are  indebted 
for  kindling  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  our  art  than  to  any 
other  man,  or  to  all  others  combined. 

I  have  felt  it  to  be  an  honor  to  be  a  contemporary  with  a 
man  of  such  great  aims,  noble  purposes  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  principles  of  right,  from  which  I  have  never  known 
him  to  swerve  even  under  most  trying  circumstances. 

What   better   memorial    than   to   emulate   his   example. 

Portland,  August  31.  H.  W.   Shayloh. 


BARTLETT  M.  WORTHINGTON  GONE 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Bartlett  M.  Worthington 
was  received  by  friends  of  the  family  in  Madison,  Wis.,  the 
latter  part  of  August.  Mr.  Worthington  was  well  known  to 
members  of  the  profession  as  a  fine  penman,  and  he  had  also 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years  the  Northwestern  Business 
College  in  Madison,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  Chicago 
about  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  person- 
ality, one  of  the  most  companionable  of  men,  and  a  lover  of 
nature  and  out-of-door  life.  The  burial  took  place  in  Mad- 
ison, with  many  old  friends  and  members  of  the  family  pres- 
ent. He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  the  latter 
being  .Mrs.  George  B.  Adams  and  Miss  Elsie  Worthington,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mrs.  William  Holman,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
We  are  pleased  to  print  an  appreciation  by  O.  M.  Powers,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  who  knew  Mr. 
Worthington  well. 


The  Late   B.    M.   Worthincto 


AN  OLD  TIMER  GONE 

On  August  23  there  appeared  in  one  or  two  of  the  Chi- 
cago papers  the  following  brief  obituary: 

Worthington — Bartlett  M.  Worthington,  August  22,  at  his 
residence,  6619  Wentworth  avenue.     Burial  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Few  persons  seeing  this  notice  would  suspect -that  one 
of  the  leading  penmen  of  the  United  States  had  passed  away. 
His  exit  from  the  world  was  as  quiet  and  unpretentious  as 
his  life  had  been,  and  yet  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he  was 
in  his  prime,  his  skill  as  a  penman  was  almost  unrivaled, 
and  probably  more  scrap  books  contain  specimens  of  his  pen- 
manship than  those  of  any  other  writer. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  when  his  fame  as  a  penman  be- 
came widespread,  he  was  conducting  a  commercial  college  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  manufacturing  his  inks,  which  he  sold  to 
the  trade  and  professional  penmen  very  largely.  Later  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  opened  a  business  college  and  continued 
to  manufacture  and  sell  his  ink.  Every  order  of  ink  brought 
a  beautifully  written  letter,  rivaling  in  grace  and  accuracy 
the  most  skilful  steel  engraving. 

Mr.  Worthington  was  never  a  business  man  and  was 
net  especially  successful  in  conducting  his  commercial  schools. 
He  loved  his  art  of  penmanship  and  made  Ins  living  chiefly 
from  his  inks.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
an  ink  equal  to  his,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  do 
this,  so  far  as  I  know.  Thirty  years  ago  Worthington  was  a 
friend  of  Orrin  Reynolds,  D.  L  Musselman.  A.  H.  Hinman, 
Flickinger,  of  Philadelphia,  and  F.  W.  H.  Wiesehahn,  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  not  well  known  to  the  present  generation  oj 
penmen.  During  the  past  ten  years  lie  lived  a  quiet  life,  in 
not  very  good  health,  I  believe,  supporting  himself  chiefly 
from  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  inks.  He  was 
a  man  of  generous  impulses,  not  very  aggressive,  but  of  a 
genial,  friendly  nature.  His  passing  will  cause  a  sigh  of 
regret  from  many  old   friends  of  25  to  40  years  ago. 

I  wonder  whether  the  valuable  formula  of  his  inks  was 
saved  to  posterity  or  went  out   witli  the  spark  of  his  life? 

O.    M.   Powers. 


\Y.  E.  White,  vice-president  of  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  Quiney.  III.  spent  a  very  pleasant  vacation  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  he  says  he  tried  to  break  some  of 
the  records  in  mountain  climbing.  Mr.  White,  in  a  recent 
letter,  informs  us  that  the  prospects  are  very  bright  for  a  big 
school  this  year. 

J.  G.  Christ,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  continues  to  favor  us 
with  many  evidences  of  his  skill  as  a  penman.  His  latest  let- 
ter is  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
September  Journal,  the  Madarasz  page  in  particular. 

On  the  evening  of  September  12  in  the  High  School  audi- 
torium, York,  Pa.,  .the  Patrick  Commercial  School,  presided 
over  by  W.  H.  Patrick,  graduated  fifty-six  young  men  and 
women.  It  was  the  sixteenth  anniversary  and  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  school.  The  address  to  the  graduates 
was  delivered  by  President  E.  H.  Norman,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mr.  Norman  was  very  happy  in  his  utterances,  and  gave  the 
young  people  some  wholesome  advice  which  they  certainly 
will  be  able  to  use  to  their  profit. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  friendly  letter  from  W.  E. 
Douglas,  business  manager  of  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  in  which  he  says:  "I  have  been  following  the  work  of 
the  Penman's  Art  Journal  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  me.  The 
work  that  you  and  your  associates  are  doing  for  the  pro- 
fession is  a  noble  one." 

On  August  25,  in  Gray's  Armory,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  500 
young  men  and  women  received  the  certificates  of  graduation 
from  the  "Metropolitan  and  Ohio  Business  Colleges  of  that 
city.  These  two  schools  are  owned  by  E.  E.  Admire,  well 
known  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  profession.  Mr,  Admire 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  Cleveland  venture.  He  opened 
his  schools  but  five  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had 
built   up  a  very  successful   school   in  Indianapolis. 

F.  D.  Cross,  of  the  Normal  Academy,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
favors  us  with  an  abstract  of  his  treatise  entitled,  "A  Ra- 
tional Method  of  Teaching  Writing."  Mr.  Cross  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  teachers  in  the  field,  and  the  brief  we  have 
received  indicates  that  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  penmanship  the  same  careful  discernment  which  has 
characterized  all  of  his   efforts. 

J.  A.  Savage,  whose  return  to  the  Grand  Island,  Neb., 
Business  and  Normal  College  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
issue  of  The  Journal,  is  represented  in  the  official  organ  of 
that  institution  by  a  very  nice  little  write-up.  Mr.  Savage  has 
made  a  fine  record  in  Omaha,  and  the  Grand  Island  school 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  his  services  as  an  in- 
structor. He  ranks  very  high  as  a  penman,  a  teacher  and 
a  man. 

Frank  Taylor,  proprietor  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  says  that  business  is  looking  up  with  him.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  hard  working  gentleman  and  is  building  lip  a 
successful  school. 

R.  L.  Coffee  writes  us  a  very  nice  letter  from  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  to  say  that  The  Journal  is  a  "mighty  fine  paper." 
Thanks,  brother  Coffee. 


J.  N.  Fulton,  of  the  International  Business  College,  Fori 
Wayne,  Ind.,  reports  that  the  September  opening  of  that 
school  was  a   record-breaker  in  attendance. 

All  the  older  Journal  readers  will  remember  some  of  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  business  writing  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  five  or  six  years  ago  from  the  pen  of  O  U.  Rob 
inson,  who  was  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Glick  School, 
Concord,  N.  H.  Subsequently,  he  taught  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  more  recently  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been 
very  seriously  afflicted  with  physical  illness  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  and  is  being  treated  at  his  old  home  at 
Round  Plains.  Out.  In  a  letter  dated  September  7  he  writes 
as  follows:  "After  having  carefully  looked  over  your  Septem- 
ber issue  of  The  Journal  I  must  say,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  it  is  the  best  number  that  you  have  ever  printed  since  T 
became  a  subscriber  in  1900.  Not  only  is  the  penmanship  of  a 
high  order,  but  the  magazine  is  full  of  interest  from  the 
beautiful  cover  design  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  on  the  last  page.  Through  it  all  I  can 
see  that  you  have  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  working 
out  the  details  of  a  well-devised  policy  to  give  your  sub- 
scribers the  best  and  most  helpful  reading  matter  that  is 
possible  at  the  present  price  of  the  paper.  The  new  de- 
partments for  young  men  and  young  women  ought  to  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  your  paper."  We  must  thank  our 
friend  Robinson  for  these  inspiring  words  of  encouragement. 

C.  E.  Baldwin,  the  penman  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Busi- 
ness College,  informs  us  that  the  school  is  having  a  very 
large  attendance,  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  enrollment  for 
the  year  will  double  that  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
institution. 

L.  C.  McCann,  proprietor  of  McCann's  Business  Col- 
leges at  Mahanoy  City  and  Reading,  Pa.,  is  very  busy  these 
days  attending  to  his  manifold  duties  as  manager  and  teacher. 
He  says  in  a  recent  letter  that  his  schools  have  opine. I  up 
nicely  and  the  enrollment  is  encouraging  With  reference  to 
The  Journal  he  says:  "I  know  that  The  Journal  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  you  charge   for   it." 

Bertrand  Capps  succeeds  J.  M.  Latham  as  instructor  in 
penmanship  and  commercial  branches  at  the  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Quincy.  111.  Mr.  Capps  is  pronounced  a  splen- 
did man  by  those  who  know  him,  and  we  extend  to  him  the 
hand  of  fellowship. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Smile  Commercial  College  and 
Literary  Institute.  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  a  beautiful  little 
book  containing  the  annual  address  of  Col.  George  Soule, 
president  of  the  college,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fifty-third 
Commencement  Exercises  held  on  the  evening  of  June  29. 
This  little  book  would  make  splendid  dictation  material,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  those  interested  write  to  the  college 
for  copies. 

The  Bradford,  Pa.,  Business  College  gets  out  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  calendar  for  each  month  which  is  dis- 
tributed among  its  friends.  The  calendar  is  suitable  for 
hanging  on  one's  desk  and  is  a  very  appropriate  and  useful 
gift. 


The  above  photograph  represents  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  teachers'  class  conducted  in  the  Rochester,  X.  V  , 
Business  Institute  Summer  School.  In  the  photograph  will  be 
seen  the  faces  of  a  number  of  the  faculty  and  one  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  \V.   X.   Ferris,  of  Big  Rapids,   Mich.,   who 


was  special  lecturer.  The  forty-five  commercial  teachers 
represented  more  than  a  dozen  different  States.  Principal  S. 
C.  Williams  writes  us  that  the  summer  session  was  the  most 
successful  one  ever  held. 


NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  held  its 
Eleventh  Annual  Convention  at  Lake  George,  New  York, 
August  24  to  27.  The  convention  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  Association.  Nearly  100  of  the 
most  prominent  reporters  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  present. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  due  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Oscar  L.  Detweiler,  of  Philadelphia,  the  pres- 
ident, and  Kendrick  C.  Hill,  Trenton,  X.  J.,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

This  association  has  been  a  success  from  the  start  for 
many  reasons,  the  chief  one  being  that  it  has  an  ambition, 
and  that  is  to  further  the  professional  interests  of  it-  mem- 
bers. During  the  past  eleven  years  it  has  been  instrumental 
in  having  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  more  than  twenty  States 
important  laws  affecting  the  status  of  the  reporter.  The  work 
of  the  Association  can  be  safely  compared  to  that  of  any  other 
professional  body,  not  excluding  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation or  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 

Charles  F.  Rogers,  George  A.  McBride,  Frank  Weller. 
Theodore  C.  Rose,  George  Farnell,  William  Whitford  and 
others  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  efforts  of  this  body. 

The  program  was  interesting  in  every  detail.  One  entire 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  Charles  Currier  Beale  Memorial 
Services.  Mr.  Beale,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent workers  in  the  Association,  died  on  March  9  in  Boston. 
The  many  expressii  ns  of  appreciation  and  respect  which  were 
delivered  were  most  pleasing  to  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
this  martyr  to  zeal  ius  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program  was  a  shorthand 
contest  for  a  cup  presented  by  the  "Shorthand  Writer"  of 
Chicago.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  as  follows :  First, 
Willard  Bottome,  of  New  York,  net  speed  243  words  per 
minute :  second,  J.  O.  Carson,  Chicago,  111.,  net  speed  225 
words  per  minute:  third.  Clyde  II.  Marshall.  Chicago,  III., 
net  speed  223  words  per  minute:  fourth,  Frank  H.  Burt,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  net  speed  219  words  per  minute. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET 

On  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  of  Xovember  the  Missouri 
Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  third 
annual  meeting  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
meeting  of  the  Western  Commercial  School  Managers'  As<o- 
ciation  will  be  held.  Among  the  interesting  features  of  the 
programme,  already  practically  completed,  and  in  which  some 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  West  will  figure,  is  a  demon- 


stration by  F.  P..  Courtney,  whose  wonderful  skill  with  the 
pen  has  given  him  a  national  reputation. 

The  association's  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Robidoux 
Hotel,  which  is  as  good  as  the  best,  and  while  it  is  believed 
that  there  will  be  ample  room,  it  is  well  to  make  reservations 
in  advance.  Xo  commercial  teacher  in  the  Middle  West  can 
afford  to  miss  the  meeting,  and  all  who  are  interested  should 
write  to  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for 
copy  of  the  programme. 

Although  but  an  infant  in  years,  the  association  has  al- 
ready a  large  membership,  and,  judging  from  the  interest  dis- 
played in  the  coming  meeting,  there  will  lie  many  accessions 
to  the  Missouri  Valley  Association  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


A  PLEASANT  VISIT  FROM  COL.  SOULE  AND  FAMILY 

On  August  23  The  Journal  staff  were  most  pleasantly 
and  happily  surprised  by  receiving  an  hour's  visit  from  Col. 
George  Soule,  his  wife,  daughter  and  daughter-in-law,  who 
were  on  their  annual  vacation  trip  to  the  north  through  Can- 
ada bj  way  .if  X'ew  York  and  Xew  England.  It  has  been 
some  time  since  Col.  Soule  lias  been  in  X'ew  York,  and  the 
hour  we  spent  witli  him  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  year. 

Col.  Soule  is  a  commanding  figure  in  the  educational 
world.  Physically  and  intellectually  his  equal  will  be  hard 
to  find.  Had  he  cast  his  lot  in  politics  we  can  easily  imagine 
him  a  Governor,  a  Senator,  or  even  a  President.  He  is 
seventy-four  years  young,  scarcely  a  tinge  of  gray  in  his  hair, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  beaming  with  brotherly  kindness 
and  good  nature,  his  presence  is  a  benediction.  We  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  many  a  visit   from  him. 


RECORD  BREAKING  BUSINESS 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  have  just  made  the 
announcement  that  during  August  the  sales  of  Remington 
typewriters  exceeded,  with  one  exception  only,  any  previous 
month  in  typewriter  history,  and  the  total  Remington  business 
up  to  September  I  exceeds  by  many  thousands  of  typewriters 
the  largest  total  for  the  first  eight  months  of  any  previous 
year  iii  the  history  of  the  company. 

The  record  breaking  business  done  by  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  during  the  month  of  August  is  espe- 
cially significant,  because  August  is  the  vacation  month,  and 
is  usually,  in  fact  almost  invariably,  the  quietest  month  for 
business  in  the  entire  year.  Such  record  breaking  business  in 
August  affords  a  forecast  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
Fall.  It  also  affords  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  general 
business  revival  which  is  now  being  experienced  in  every 
line  of  trade. 
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A  TEACHER'S  COURSE  IN  PENMANSHIP 

With  the  September  number  the  Penman's  Art  Jour- 
nal began  a  course  of  lessons  for  teachers  by  Edward  C. 
Mills.  The  course  will  continue  throughout  the  entire  school 
year.  All  teachers  who  wish  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  lessons  criticised  by  sending  them 
to  The  Journal  office. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  a  handsome  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificate will  be  awarded  to  all  who  successfully  comply  with 
the  conditions.  Full  instructions  regarding  the  course  appear 
in  the  September  number. 

Teacher,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a  complete  course 
of  lessons  by  mail  for  one  dollar.  Send  in  your  subscription 
for  the  News  Edition  immediately. 


THE  MAIN  WHO  ROCKS  THE  BOAT 

The    men    who    rashly    blow    adown 

The  muzzle  of  the  gun  ; 
The  men  who   twist  the  heehaw's   tail, 

And  do  it  just  for  fun  ; 
The   men    who    feign    to    hang   themselves 

With  slipknot   round  the  throat — 
Are   distanced    by   that   crazy   fool, 

The   man  who  rocks  the  boat ! 

The   men  who  jump  from  off  a  bridge 

And   make   a   startling  splash ; 
The  men  who   dance   along  the  eaves 

To  show   that  they  are  rash ; 
The   men  who  trick  an  elephant. 

Or    irritate   a    goat — 
All    these    are    distanced    by    that   fool. 

The   man  who  rocks   the  boat ! 

— Cleveland    Plain 


LESSONS  IN  ENGRAVERS'  SCRIPT 

By  G.  De  Felice. 

Two  difficult  letters  are  c  and  s.  The  difficult  point 
about  c  is  the  tangential  stroke  in  front.  Make  this  a  true 
railroad  curve.  This  is  done  by  beginning  the  stroke  close  to 
the  letter  and  keeping  the  angle  narrow.  Too  many— begin- 
ners especially— begin  it  such  a  distance  to  the  left  that  the 
angle  between  the  beginning  stroke  and  the  body  of  the  letter 
is  wide.  Lift  the  pen  in  order  to  make  the  shaded  down- 
stroke. 

In  the  letter  j  begin  just  as  you  would  an  ordinary  Spen- 
cerian  stroke  letter.  Lift  the  pen  at  the  top,  come  down  one- 
eighth  and  execute  a  full  crescent.  Bring  the  bottom  around 
slowly,  keeping  the  curve  regular.  Be  sure  to  touch  the  base 
line  and  finish  just  above  it.  After  the  light  stroke  is  fin- 
ished, make  a  heavy  dot  on  top  of  the  initial  stroke,  so  this 
stroke  will  bisect  the  dot. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  his  work  criticised  may  be 
accommodated  by  sending  same  to  the  Journal  office,  accom- 
panied by  return  postage.  Send  but  one  line  of  each  letter, 
and  leave  plenty  of  space  between  lines  for  criticism. 


"I  cannot  abide  to  see  men  throw  away  their  tools  the 
minute  the  clock  begins  to  strike,  as  if  they  took  no  pleasure 
in  their  work,  and  were  afraid  o'  doing  a  stroke  too  much. 
The  very  grindstone'll  go  on  turning  a  bit  after  you  loose  It." 
■  -1,1  'a  ,it    Eliot. 
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During:  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  have  contribut 
that  the  profession  can  supply.     It  is  the  plan 


as  for  this  department   from   all  the  leading  penmen.    We  want  the  best 
nake  this  department  one  of  the  most  Interesting  in  the  magazine. 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK 

One  of  C.  W.  Ransom's  correspondence  pupils,  J.  B.  Wil- 
son, of  Parsons,  Kan.,  favors  us  with  some  specimens  of  his 
ornamental  card  work,  which  show  him  to  be  very  skilful 
with  the  pen.     Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be  congratulated. 

T.  D.  Melhado,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  writes  a  very- 
creditable  ornamental  hand,  which  fact  we  note  from  some 
cards  he  sent  us. 

The  work  of  C.  B.  Adkins,  of  New  York  City,  is  cer- 
tainly a  delight  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Adkins  sent  us  some  very 
dashy  capitals,  and  also  a  verse  executed  in  his  splendid  orna- 
mental style.  We  intend  to  use  some  of  the  work  in  a  forth- 
coming issue  of  The  Journal. 

D.  E.  Gardner,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  made  splendid 
progress  in  his  penmanship  since  using  The  Journal  during 
the  past  year.  He  has  submitted  work  "before  and  after 
taking." 

A  close  follower  of  the  Madarasz  style  of  writing  is  G. 
A.  Holman,  Potter,  Hill,  R.  I.  A  page  of  ornamental  sig- 
natures has  reached  our  desk,  which  make  a  splendid  show- 
ing. 

F.  B.  Adams,  of  Anthony,  Kan.,  favors  us  with  a  speci- 
men of  his  Old  English  lettering,  which  ranks  among  the  best. 

E.  W.  Rome,  of  Cumberland  Mills,  Me.,  paid  The  Jour- 
nal a  very  pleasant  visit  during  the  month  of  August.  Mr. 
Rome  is  a  great  admirer  of  good  penmanship,  and  enjoyed 
looking  over  the  work  on  the  walls  of  our  office,  and  also 
the  scrap-books  which  we  have  on  file.  He  swings  a  very 
skilful  quill. 

From  J.  G.  Christ,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  The  Journal 
has  received  an  ornamental  set  of  capitals  which  rank  among 
the  best. 

A  large  number  of  letters,  executed  in  both  the  orna- 
mental and  business  styles,  have  reached  our  desk  this  month. 
They    are    from    Willard    L.    Simmons,    Mt.    Vernon,    Ohio ; 


Charles  Schovanek,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  G.  A.  Holman,  Potter 
Hill,  R.  I.;  C.  H.  Haverfield,  Elyria,  Ohio;  D.  E.  Gardner, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  C.  A.  Neiswender,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  A.  M.  Keis- 
ling,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Florida  Hendrix,  Gainesville, 
Texas;  J.  F.  Siple,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  M.  Sweeney,  Corn- 
ing, Ohio;  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  L.  E.  Lawley, 
Decatur,  111.;  G.  W.  Paulus,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  and  J.  G. 
Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Nicely  written  superscriptions  reached  our  desk  from  the 
following:  Oscar  Ellefson.  Duluth,  Minn.;  Charles  Scho- 
vanek, Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  O.  Prather,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. ;  A. 
C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Charles  H.  Ashburner,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  T.  Courtney,  Ogden, 
Utah ;  C.  F.  Nesse,  Chico,  Cal. ;  J.  K.  Renshaw,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Carl  T.  Wise,  Earlham,  la. ;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney, 
Neb.;  F.  B.  Adams,  Anthony,  Kan.;  W.  S.  Chamberlain,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  G.  A.  Holman,  Potter  Hill,  R.  I. 

J.  F.  Siple,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Strawbridge,  Lima, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Florida  Hendrix,  Gainesville,  Texas;  E.  H.  Goit, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  A.  K.  Feroe,  Madison,  Minn. ;  H.  W. 
Ellsworth,  New  York ;  J.  N.  Fulton,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  W. 
M.  Hopkins,  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  G.  H.  Van  Veghten,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. ;  T.  P.  Zum  Brunnen,  Ocilla,  Ga. ;  J.  A.  Buchanan,  Lon- 
don, Ontario ;  A.  S.  Osborn,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  B.  H.  Treybig, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  C.  A.  Zarker,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

C.  T.  E.  Schultze,  Chicago,  111. ;  A.  A.  Hamlet,  Asheville, 
N.  C. ;  L  C.  McCann,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. ;  A.  H.  Steadman, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  S.  B.  Hill,  Lerna,  111.;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. ;  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  C.  W.  Desmarais, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  L.  H.  Hausam,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  C. 
B.  Adkins,  New  York;  W.  H.  Patrick,  York,  Pa.;  A.  B. 
Wraught,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  A.  E.  Parsons,  Keokuk,  la.;  O. 
A.  Sanders,  Scotts  Mills,  Ore. ;  Fielding  Schofield,  Boston, 
Mass.;  T.  P.  McMenamin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Paulus, 
Grand   Rapids.  Wis. 


A  Lesson  on  the  Capital  B  by  J.  W.  Lampman,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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Signatures  by  O.  J.  Hanson,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


•  LESSONS  IN  CARD  WRITING  • 


By  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Dakin  will  conduct  a  series  of  interesting  les- 
sons in  dashy  card  writing. 
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FISHIIN' 

"Supposin'    fish    don't    bite   at   first. 

What  are  you  goin'  to  do? 
Throw   down   the   pole,  chuck   out   your   bait, 

And   say  your  fishin's  thru? 
You  bet  you  ain't ;  you're  goin'  to  fish, 

And   fish,  and  fish,  and  wait, 
Until    you've    catched   a   basketful, 

Or  used  up  all  your  bait. 

"Supposin'  success  don't  come  at  first, 

What  are   you   goin'    to   do? 
Throw  up  the  sponge  and  kick  yourself, 

And    growl,    and   fret,    and   stew? 
You  bet  you  ain't ;  you're   goin'   to  bait, 

And   bait,   and   bait    again, 
Until  success  holds  on   your  hook. 

For  grit  is  sure  to  win." 

— The    Publicist. 


A  SURPRISE 

Teacher — Freddy  Fangle,  you  may 
of  the  river  Danube. 

Freddy. — Dunno. 

Teacher — Donau  !  That  is  right, 
studied    your    lesson    so  well. 

Freddy   is  surprised,   but  keeps  still. 


;ive  the  German    name 


I    am    glad    you    have 


LOVE'S  LABOR  LOST 

Mother  (viciously  scrubbing  small  boy's  face  with  soap  and 
water) — Johnny,  didn't  I  tell  you  never  to  blacken  your  face 
with  burnt  cork  again?  Here  I  have  been  scrubbing  half  an 
hour  and  it   won't  come  off. 

Boy  (between  gulps) — I — uch  ! — ain't  your  little  boy — 
uch !      I's    Mose,    de    colored   lady's   boy. 


SETTLES  IT 

A  school  teacher,  after  spending  forty-five  strenuous  mo- 
ments explaining  the  mysteries  of  physiology  to  the  primary 
class,  sounded  their  intelligent  attention  by  asking  the  defini- 
tion of  "vertebrae."  A  small  and  anxious  boy  on  the  back 
seat   arose   and   delivered  the   following : 

"The  vertebrae  is  a  long  wavy  bone.  My  head  sits  on  one 
end  of   it  and  I   sit  on   the   other." 


Photographs  and  Specimens  of  Penmanship  from  Students  in  Prominent  Schools 
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The  specimens  appearing  this  month  were  written  by  the  following  pupils:  1.  J.  D.  Hannick,  pupil  of  C.  F.  Zulauf. 
Commercial  Institute,  Scranton,  Pa.  2.  Joe  P.  Pedroni,  pupil  of  J.  H.  Janson,  Napa  (Cal.)  Business  College.  3.  A.  M. 
Reichard.  pupil  of  A.  C.  Sloan,  Davis  Business  College,  Toledo,  Ohio.  4.  Iva  I.  Manross,  pupil  of  J.  A.  Snyder,  Ferris  In- 
stitute. Big  Rapids,  Mich.  5.  Helena  M.  Sproule,  pupil  of  F.  C.  Anderson,  Collegiate  Institute,  Vankleek  Hill.  Ontario. 
6.  William  A.  Deiter,  pupil  of  T.  C.  Knowles,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Commercial  School.  7.  Amelia  E.  Rekart,  pupil  of  C.  J. 
Gruenbaum,  Lima    (Ohio)    Business   College. 


LESSONS  IN  LETTERING 

By  E.  E.  Marlatt,  of  the  Journal  Staff. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  the  work  of  a  num- 
ber of  practical  engrossers  for  criticism.  When  I  made  my 
offer  in  the  September  number  I  did  not  know  whether  it 
would  interest  any  one  or  not. 

My  October  lesson  is  very  similar  to  the  September. 
However,  a  close  inspection  will  show  that  it  is  an  advanced 
lesson.  I  have  begun  with  the  small,  broad  stroke,  as  before ; 
but,  beginning  with  line  three,  I  have  shown  how  to  touch  up 
the  various  letters  with  a  fine-pointed  pen.  Notice  particu- 
larly the  e,  r,  a,  s. 


The  Old  English  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
classic  scripts.  As  I  stated  before,  the  number  who  can  exe- 
cute it  well  is  limited.  Watch  carefully  where  parallel  lines 
are  drawn  that  they  are  perfectly  true.  It  is  necessary  to 
draw  both  top  and  base  lines.  Many  draw  a  line  just  below 
the  top  line  and  one  just  above  the  base  line  as  a  further 
guide. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  criticise  the  work  of  any  student 
who  will  send  his  best  work  on  each  line  of  the  copy  to  the 
Journal  office.  The  lesson  should  be  accompanied  by  25 
two-cent  stamps.  Be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of  room  between 
the  lines  for  my  criticisms. 
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PENMANSHIP     SUPPLIES 

The    Journal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by   mail  for  the  prices  named   (stamps  taken): 


Soenncclcen  Broad  Pointed  Pen  for  Text  Letter- 
ing, set  of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soenneckcn  Pens — Holds  two 
pens  at  one  time,  10c. 

French  India  Ink — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c.;  1 
dozen   by   express,  $5.00. 


Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  60>i  Pens — A  me- 
dium fine  pen.    1  gross,  75c;    %  gross,  25c;    1  dozen,  10c. 

Gillott's    Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  very  fine  pen. 
1  gross,   $1.00;    %  gross,  25c;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Oblique    Penholders — One,  10c. 


Who's  Who  jn  Pewm» 


Charles  F.  Zulauf. 
Some  time  ago  The  Journal  had  a  feature,  entitled 
"Zulauf's  500  Words."  Readers  of  this  magazine  will  there- 
fore be  interested  in  learning  more  of  Charles  F.  Zulauf, 
whose  name  has  appeared  in  our  pages  from  time  to  time. 
He  was  born  on  November  15,  1883,  in  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Living  on  a  farm  two  miles  from  school,  he 
got  plenty  of  exercise  in  connection  with  his 
attendance  at  that  fount  of  knowledge,  not 
to  mention  that  which  came  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  morning  and  evening  duties. 
When  Charles  was  ready  for  high  school  his 
parents  moved  to  Ubly,  and  after  graduating, 
he  took  up  the  country  school  teacher's  bur- 
den. During  the  next  five  years  he  became 
convinced  that  teaching  in  the  country  schools  brought  neither 
wealth  nor  glory,  so  he  entered  the  Ferris  Institute,  at  Big 
Rapids.  Following  his  graduation  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Ferris  school,  Mr.  Zulauf  taught  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.,  and  in  the  Staten  Island  Business  College. 
New  York.  His  interest  in  penmanship  called  him  to  the 
Zanerian  Art  College  in  the  Spring  of  1907,  and  since  com- 
pleting the  work  there,  he  has  been  with  the  Commercial  In- 
stitute, at  Scranton,  Pa. 

B.    F.    OVERSTREET. 

When  one  observes  the  number  of  Iowa  men  in  other 
States  holding  responsible  positions  he  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  Hawkeye  State  has  gained  little  in  population  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  One  of  these  Iowa  men  who  has  strayed 
away  from  home  is  B.  F.  Overstreet,  who  was  born  in  Grundy 
County  in  1885.  His  earlier  years  were  spent 
in  alternate  pursuit  of  agricultural  and  coun- 
try school  courses,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  entered  the  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Normal  and 
Business  College.  After  graduating  from  the 
commercial  and  pen  art  courses,  he  taught  in 
the  school  for  about  five  months  before  ac- 
cepting the  position  he  has  since  held  with 
the  Douglas  Business  College,  Connelsville, 
Pa.  Although  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Overstreet 
is  master  of  an  excellent  business  hand,  and  gives  promise  of 
winning  a  place  among  the  leaders  of  his  profession.  The 
Journal  is  pleased  to  number  him  among  its  supporters,  and 
many  of  the  names  on  our  subscription  list  have  been  placed 
there  through  his  recommendation  of  the  magazine. 


C.   E.   Sjostrand. 
Those   who   have   lived    in   the    Northwest   recognize   the 
sons  of  the  Scandinavian  immigrants  as  among  the  best  citi- 
zens of  that  prosperous  section.     From  this   stock  has  come 
C.  E.  Sjostrand,  who  is  now  penman  in  the  North  Star  Col- 
lege, Warren,  Minn.     He  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington  County,    Minn.,    in    1883,   and    secured 
his    commercial    education    in    the    Gustavus 
Adolphus    College    School    of    Commerce,    St. 
Peter,    Minn.      After    graduating    from    the 
school  in  1903  he  taught  for  some  time  in  the 
commercial  department.     In   1904  he  went  to 
Wahoo,    Neb.,   as   principal   of   the   shorthand 
and    typewriting   department    of    Luther    Col- 
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lege.  After  three  years  of  successful  work  in  Nebraska  he 
returned  to  Minnesota  to  teach  in  the  Lake  City  Commercial 
College.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  with  the  North 
Star  College,  where  his  work  has  been  notably  successful. 
During  the  spring  of  1909  seventeen  of  the  Journal  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  his  penmanship  pupils.  This  speaks  highly 
of  the  ability  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  perseverance 

of  the  pupils.  . 

R.  M.  Westover. 
Missouri  is  a  State  of  varied  products,  but  its  most  valu- 
able crop  is  its  men.  Among  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  business  education  we  find  R.  M.  Westover,  who  was  born 
in  Farmington  in  1882.  After  completing  his  studies  in  the 
rural  schools,  Mr.  Westover  passed  on  through  the  high 
school  to  the  State  Normal.  The  rural  schools 
then  claimed  him  for  four  years,  but  he  saw 
greater  possibilities  in  commercial  school 
work,  and  entered  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  at  Quincy,  111.,  for  a  course  in  book 
keeping  and  shorthand.  Since  completing  the 
courses  selected,  he  has  taught  in  commercial 
schools,  having  been  for  the  past  two  years 
principal  of  the  commercial  department  of 
Park's  Business  College,  in  Denver.  He  will  remain  there  for 
another  year  at  least,  as  he  has  renewed  his  contract.  vMr. 
Westover  is  gracious  enough  to  give  much  credit  to  The 
Journal  for  inspiration  in  his  penmanship  work.  Although 
already  skilled  with  the  pen,  he  aims  at  still  greater  perfec- 
tion, and  is  pursuing  his  work  with  that  end  in  view,  and  it 
is  safe  to  predict  greater  results  in  the  future. 


Ornamental  Writing  by  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  yonr  Journal  come  In  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this 
month?  If  so,  It  la  to  slpnlfy  that  yonr  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, and  that  you  shonld  send  us  Immediately  75  cents  for 
renewal,  or  $1 .00  If  for  the  Nem  Edition,  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as 
publishing  the  date  of  expiration  each  month)  Is  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  us;  but  so  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
asked  to  be  kept  Informed  concerning  expiration,  we  feel 
that  any  expense  is  justified. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing  to  have 
their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  us 
promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition, 
whether  News  or  Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one 
full  month  In  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received.  Do 
not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher  who  sent  In  your  sub- 
scription, but  write  to  this  office  direct. 
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A  Group  of  The  Journal's  Penmanship  Certificate   Winners   from   Alberta  College,   Edmonton,  Alta., 

D.  Elston,  Instructor. 


THE,  MAJORITY  RULES 

OLITICS  should  not  enter  into  the  text-book  problem — nevertheless,  votes  count.  Every  order  for 
"Practical"  books  is  a  vote  in  their  favor.  In  many  schools  our  books  have  been  used  since  they  were  first 
published.  This  means  that  the  men  who  manage  these  schools  know  good  books.  Their  orders  prove 
they  consider  our  books  the  best. 


P 


Now  comes  the  question:  Why  are  these  books  used  in  a  majority  of  the  prosperous  commercial  schools? 
There  is  a  reason.  "Practical"  text-books  were  written  by  men  of  practical  experience  in  commercial  school 
work  and  in  actual  business.  The  fundamental  principles  are  presented  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  and  the 
student  is  taught  to  think  for  himself.  Schools  using  our  books  send  out  self-reliant  business  thinkers,  not  helpless 
machines.      To  produce  successful   graduates  means  success  for  the  school. 

"Practical"  text-books  cover  the  following  subjects:  English,  Spelling,  Letter  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  and  Business  Practice.  Everybody's  Dictionary  is  most 
useful  in  the  home,  schoolroom,  or  business  office.  Our  new  Arithmetic  Aids,  devoted  to  short  cuts  in  figures 
and  time-saving  methods,  are  very  popular. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  sample  pages.      Tell  us  of  your  needs.     Do  it  now.     We  pay  the  freight. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Id  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Jouenal. 
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My  Firft  Ad 


CUgtOfiStng  is  the  most  fascinating  and 
remunerative  branch  of  penmanship.  There  are  scores 
of  penmen  who  could  greatly  increase  their  income  if 
able  to  do  lettering  and  engrossing  in  an  up-to-date 
and  attractive  style. 

For  a  short  time  I  will  give  the  most  practi- 
cal and  valuable  lessons  ever  offered  by  corre- 
spondence. 

All  copies  fresh  from  the  pen  and  brush  and 
arranged  and  explained  in  such  a  way  that  even  a  be- 
ginner can  become  a  practical  engrosser  by  completing 
the  course.  Copies  arranged  to  suit  special  needs  when 
desired.  Write  at  once.  A  limited  number  of 
students  taken. 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I., 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 


Movement  Design  by  Miss  Sarah  Shipiro,  Student  of  A.  R. 
Furnish,  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  POSTMARK 

Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  can,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, claim  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  postmark.  The 
first  one,  which  was  used  in  London  as  long  ago  as  16S0,  was 
a  very  simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  small  circle  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  top  portion  were  two  letters  indicating  the 
month,  while  in  the  lower  half  the  day  of  the  month  was  shown. 
No  endeavor  was  made  to  denote  the  year,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  dates  of  the  letters  on  which  the  mark  is  impressed  that 
it  is  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  use.  The  earliest  known 
was  on  a   letter  written  in   1680. 


Accountancy  Mail  Course 


A  carefully  prepared  course  designed  to  qualify  for  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tion for  expert  work,  or  for  high  grade  commercial  instruction.  My  first 
candidate  passed  New  York  C.  P.  A.  examination  recently,  and  others  are 
getting  ready  for  similar  honors.  This  course  in  Accounting,  Auditing  and 
Law  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  best  on  the  market.  Let  me  send  you 
catalog,  testimonials  and  full  outlines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  and  charges 
reasonable.      Address  to   Detroit  or  Philadelphia. 

R.    J.    BENNETT,    C.  P.  A. 

1421     ARCH    STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


Situation  Certificates 

Burdett  College,  of  Boston,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  1,800  students 
last  year,  gives  each  graduate  a  Full  Life  Membership  in  the  Situation  De- 
partment of  their  School.  Messrs.  H.  L.  Jacobs,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Fisher 
Bros.,  Somerville,  Mass..  are  awarding  membership  certificates.  So  are 
others.  A  circular  containing  reproduced  specimens  and  prices  of  our  dif- 
ferent  designs   will    be   mailed   on   request. 


F.  W.  MARTIN  COMPANY 


100]BOYLSTON    STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  BOOK  OF  FLOURISHES.   I    PENS! 


The  gem  of  lta  kind.     72  large  pages, 
plate  paper.  142  specimens  of  flourishing, 
all  different,  by  the  expert  flourishers  of 
the  past  thirty  years.     Price  $1.00. 
PiNMAN'fl  Abt  Journal,  229  B'way,  N.  T. 


Have  you  ever  used  a  pen  that 
gave  entire  satisfaction?  A 
pen  that  would  slide  easily  over  any  kind  of 
paper?  Eight  two-cent  stamps  gets  three  dozen 
of  just  the  pen  for  business  writing 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal 
229  Broadway  New  York 


If  interested  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
send  for  my  large  Penmanship  Journal,  which  con- 
tains something  not  seen  in  the  circulars  of  the 
other  penmen — it  is  free. 

For  25  cents  I  will  send  you  a  package  of  cards, 
executed  in  gold,  silver  and  colored  inks,  that  for 
beauty  and  style  are  not  approached  by  the  work  of 
any  other  penman,  proving  that  I  am  really  a  Card 
Expert. 

I  can  also  show  you  how  you  can  make  a  good 
income  carving  roses,  flowers,  etc..  on  cards  with  a 
knife.    Send  me  10  cents  for  sample  and  information. 


Card  Expert, 


W.   DAK  IN, 

Syracuse,  N. 


New  York  University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts  %  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  for  accountancy, 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjects. 


Washington  Square,  East,  New  YsrK  City 


MODEM  SHOW  CARD  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNING 

With  2,000  Bright,  Clear-Cut  Advertis- 
ing Phrases  for  Display   Signs, 
Show  Cards  and  Posters. 

FIFTH  EDITION. — The  most  complete  text  upon 
the  market  to-day,  consisting  of  112  paces  of  letter- 
ing, designing  and  other  useful  information  for  the 
penman  interested  in  show  cazd  display  or  lettsriac 
for  advertising  purposes.  A  self- teaching  *"«** 
whereby  any  one  can  become  a  successful  artist 
Thousands  haie  been  sold.  Price,  $1.00.  Staaass 
taken.  Order  to-day.  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
220  Broadway.  New  York. 


In  answering  advertisement*  please  mention  the  Phnman'b  Abt  Journal. 
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TO  THE    , 
The  School  That  Leads  To  JS*L 


The  above  line  of  business  writing,  and  also  the  cartoon  herewith,  are 
from  the  pen  and  brain  of  Mr.  Neiswender,  whose  photo  and  testimonial 
appear  herewith.  He  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  finest  penmen  and 
cartoonists  in  the  country.      A   Ransomerian  student,   1909. 


.    NEISWENDER 
an,  Topeka  (Kan.)   Business  College 


Topeka,  Kan.,  August  8,  1909. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Dear  Mr.  Ransom — J  took  up  the  work  with 
the  Topeka  Business  College  on  the  1st  inst.,  and 
indeed  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  securing 
this  place  for  me.  I  find  this  school  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  State  and  the  pros- 
pects for  business  this  fall  are  very  encouraging. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  privilege  here  to  ex- 
press my  sentiments  regarding  the  excellence  of 
the  Ransomerian  School.  The  interest  you  have 
manifested  in  my  behalf  since  the  day  I  en- 
rolled shall  always  be  remembered.  The  various 
drills  and  copies  constituting  your  course  of  les- 
sons were  unique  and  original  in  design,  and 
furnished  me  a  constant  source  of  inspiration. 
The  instructions  accompanying  each  lesson  were 
very  clear  and  concise,  and  your  criticism  in  red 
ink  enabled  me  to  learn  by  my  own  mistakes. 
The  many  letters  of  encouragement  you  wrote 
me  during  the  course,  and  the  timely  hints  and 
suggestions  stimulated  me  to  the  point  of  work- 
ing harder  and  learning  more  rapidly.  J  am 
truly  proud  of  the  rapid  progress  I  have  made 
while  a  pupil  in  your  school,  and  those  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  your  tuition  should 
be  thankful.  Again  thanking  you  and  with 
kindest   regards,  I   am,  sincerely   yours, 

C.   A.  NEISWENDER. 


I  have  taught  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  to  become  fine  business  and  ornamental  writers. 
I  have  brought  young  men  from  small  towns  and 
placed  them  in  large  cities  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  at  the  head  of  commercial  schools.  I  have 
taught  sons  and  daughters  of  successful  merchants, 
and  prepared  them  for  more  important  work  in  their 
fathers'  business.  I  have  made  good  penmen  better 
ones  by  teaching  them  the  Ransomerian  method. 

I  have  helped  bright  young  men  and  women 

in  positions  of  importance  by  adding  the  knowledge  of 

this  important   factor,   penmanship,    which  has  proved 

the  stepping  stone  to  future  success.     I  have  equipped 

them  with  such  splendid  education  in  the  penmanship    line   that    the 

demand  for   our  students  has   been  far  greater  than  the  supply  during 

the  past  year. 

I  have,  through  my  system  of  successfully  teaching  penmanship 
by  mail,  assisted  public  school  teachers  to  become  superintendents, 
assistant  principals  of  commercial  departments  to  become  principals, 
principals  of  business  colleges  to  be  elected  to  commercial  high 
schools.       I    have    converted    small    salaries    into  larger  ones. 

All  this  I  have  been  doing  for  years,  and  I  have  been  doing  it 
practically,  thoroughly  and  exclusively  by  mail.  These  benefits  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  you. 

You  need  this  training  regardless  of  what  your  calling  may  be, 
whether  you  intend  to  be  a  teacher  of  penmanship  or  not.  A  good 
handwriting  will  enable  you  to  grasp  your  present  occupation  with 
more  intelligence  and  with  greater  capacity. 

Send  to-day  for  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Journal.  It  is 
mailed  free. 

Write   this  very  hour,   do  it  now,  and  address  all  communica- 
tions to 


RANSOMERIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP 
516  Reliance  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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nADT  A'PTT-TTTR  Business  College,  Port  Arthur,  Texas, 
■T^rxJ.  ftRinur\  ;s  a  unique  business  school,  occupying 
splendid  new  buildings,  is  backed  by  prominent  business  men  and 
endowed  by  multi-millionaire  John  W.  Gates.  Two  of  our  mem- 
bers go  there  this  month  at  excellent  salaries.  Three  high  school 
positions  are  now  open  (Sept.  6),  salaries  $1,000,  $1,100,  $1,200,  for 
nine    months.      Write    us. 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU, 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  LUTHER  B.  D'ARMOND.  Associate  Manage 

Webster  Groves,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PENMEN    WANTED. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for  first-class  teachers 

of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping. 
More  Good  Teachers  Wanted. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCV, 


/Free  Registration  if  you\ 
^mention  Ihjs  JOUKNalJ 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


KEEP     OUR     BUREAU     IN     MIIND! 

You  may  not  have  need  of  our  services  now,  but  whether  teacher  or 
school  manager,  do  not  forget  that  we  have  exceptional  facilities  for 
giving  satisfactory  service  to  all.  A  host  of  satisfied  patrons  our  best 
claim   for   your   consideration. 

UNION    TEACHERS'    BUREAU,    229    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 
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And  high  schools,  State  normal  schools  and  academies 

obtained,  during  the  past  season,  teachers  through  this  office 

Colleoes  at  sa'anes  ranging  from  $50  to  $150  a  month,  and  in  all 

=^^^==^^==  parts  of  the  country  except  the  extreme  South.      Come  to  us 

in  emergency. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist. 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager.  11    Baker    Ave.,    Beverly,    Mass. 


MIDLAND     TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Offices:   Warrensburg.  Mo.:   Richmond,  Ky.:   Pendleton,  Oregon 

Solicits  correspondence  with  competent  Commercial  Teachers  whose  records 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.     No  enrollment  fees. 

Schools  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  us  when  they  desire  teachers 
whose  records  need  no  further  investigation. 


WANT     APS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run  under 
tte  above  head  for  5c.  a  word,  payable  in 
advance.  Where  the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de 
,  answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


TEACHERS  SUPPLIED — When  you  re- 
quire a  teacher  of  the  Commercial 
branches  or  Gregg  Shorthand,  write  The 
Wlllla  Business  College  (S.  T.  Wlllla, 
principal),  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  we  can 
probably  supply  the  right  person.  We 
conduct  a  thorough  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  public  school  teachers  as  teachers 
of  the  Business  branches  and  shorthand. 
State  salary. 


FOR  SALE — A  live,  progressive  business 
college ;  not  a  run-down,  worn-out 
school,  but  a  school  that  is  making  good 
money,  and  will  make  more  every  year; 
excellent  field ;  no  competition  ;  excellent 
tuition  rates.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
first-class  school  proposition  you  will  In- 
vestigate this  at  once.  Address  Gilt  Edge 
Opportunity,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Either  one-half  or  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  well-established 
Commercial  School  (Incorporated)  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  school  has  done  an  annual 
business  during  the  last  six  years  of 
$38,000  to  $48,000.  It  is  well  advertised 
and  the  present  year's  business  good. 
Other  business  interests  make  the 
sale  desirable.  For  particulars  and  in- 
terview address  "High  Grade,"  care  P. 
A.  Journal. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE— Best  proposition 
for  man  with  ready  money.  Good 
school  in  progressive  place,  paying 
good  salary  to  owner  as  manager,  and 
dividends  on  investment.  Fine  oppor- 
tunity for  capable  and  energetic  man 
to  get  a  paying  business  of  his  own. 
Address  Investment,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 

WANTED — A  good    solicitor  for  business 
college    located    in    a    fine    field ;    state 
experience.      Address    Williams    Business 
College,   Oshkosh,   Wis. 

K  is  the  best  stick  ink  made.     It  is  the 

Olcall  most  marvelous  flowing  ink — those 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  jot-black  shades  find  soft  hair-lines 
■"■■■■■■■■■■  cannot  be  made  with  any  other  kind 
of  ink.  Prices  $2,  $3  and  $4  per  stick,  according  to 
size.  Order  quick,  as  there  are  only  a  few  to  be 
had.  PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL,  229  Broadway. 
New  York. 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Pikuu'b 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

Recognized   the  world  oyer  as 
The  Standard  of  Perfection  in  Penmaking 

„  no.  i        ^ajBMpinmn 

Principality-^"*-^  '  fl'&g^-ci'-'-0TTS     I 


DON'T   SCRATCH. 

12   3  I'l  bES   OK*   F10AS   Kva 

ARTISTIC  WRITING  SENT  OH 

RECEIPT  OF   10    CENTS 

C  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


For   OVER    FIFTY   YEARS   have 
maintained    their    superiority    for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York. 

Marriage  Certificate 

— - — ■■■— ■  ; 

Mailed  (or  50  cents.       Send  2  cents  for  cucaias 

|W.  E.DUNN.  Jg^c^uj 

AET    JOUBK1X. 
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;^    MARVfM.n.COME 


Pen  Drawing  by  Marvin  D.  Cone,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR 
COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 


During  our  recent  July  and  August  summer  school  for  commercial 
teachers  we  had  students  from  Connecticut,  Indiana.,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and 
Canada. 

Absolutely  every  man  on  the  list,  desiring  our  assistance  in  securing  a  position,  has  been 
recommended  and  placed.  We  could  have  taken  care  of  as  many  more.  We  are  receiving  calls 
every   week   for   teachers  for  good   positions  that   must    go   unfilled   by   us   for   lack  of  candidates. 


WANTED,  teachers  of  the  commercial  subjects  to  take  our  special  training.  Some  students 
have  entered  the  school  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  commercial  texts.  They  will  take  our 
normal   work   in   July   and    August,    1910.    and   be  ready   for   actual   work  next   September. 

Y. 


Send   for  catalogue  and  summer  school  bulletin. 

ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE,    ROCHESTER,   N. 


THE    LAND    OF    OPPORTUNITIES- 


Till'.  ALASKA- 

"  YUKON-PACIFIC 

EXPOSITION  will  oven  the  flrsl  of  Jane  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  specialising  In  the  worlc  of  plac- 
ing commercial  teachers  of  the  better  grade.  Wonderful  opportunities  for 
live  commercial  men  and  women  in  this  growing  country.  Information  for 
the  asking. 

NORTHWEST  TEACHERS'    AGENCY, 
«1S-61B-BT7-«1S   Pioneer  Building, Seattle,  Wash. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to  that 
special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected 
rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

Plain.  50c.  8-inch 


12-Inch    .    Fancy.  $1 ; 


Fancy,  50c;    Plain,  25o. 


A.  MAGNUSSON.    :    208  North  5th  Street.  Quincy,  111. 


BffiH  Shorthand 


MODERN 


Shortest,    Simplest   and    Best. 

Modern  Shorthand  Is  Pitmanic  as  to 
hooks,  loops,  circles  and  general  prin- 
ciples, but  radically  different  in  voeal- 
Ization.  Write  for  circulars  and  full 
testimonial  letters. 

Tennessee's  Highest  Courts'  Jndgea 
say,  in  speaking  of  McAllen  Shorthand 
writers:  "'My  stenographer's  facility 
in  reading  her  notes  speaks  well." 
"Your  stenographers  are  the  best  1 
have  tried."  "Transcribe  with  accu- 
racy and   dispatch." 

Price  $1.00 — Examination  copy,  50  cents 

J.  A.  McALLEN, 
Henson  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Term, 


The  most  popular  pens  are 

ESTERBROOK'S 

Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  Al,  128,  333 
Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points,  3 12,3 13,3 14 

Turned-up  Points,  47  7» 

531,  1876 


EsterbrooK  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co.. 

WorKs:  Camden,  N.  J.  95  John  St.,  N.  T. 


jOae  of  to*  lMdlQc  schools  of  Ponnuuubip  and 
Drawing  la  tha  U.  8.  (Tatar  tt-a  pnoMd  super- 
vision of  U  M.  Kalsanar. 

]     U  laterastod  writ*  for  t 


of  ornate  off-hand  writing 


B   day,    to-morrow  may   be   too   late,  u 
only  a  limited  number  will  be  writ- 
The  finest  penmanship  in  the  world.     L.   Had- 
,  Knoxville,  Term. 


*y  r— -  dollars  cash  buys  a  Madarasz  *crap- 
^4"  £■■■•)  book  containing  the  tineBt  collection 
■mBmBmBmBjBj  of  penmanship  ever  prepared  by  any 
■■■■■■■■■■■  penman.  If  you  were  to  spend  $500 
in  buying  specimens  from  all  the  penmen  in  the 
world  you  could  not  duplicate  the  work,  as  this  is 
the  pace-setter  of  off-hand  ornamental  writing. 
Two  books  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  If 
you  want  one  of  these  Madarasz  scrap-books,  yoa 
must  get  busy  and  place  your  order  right  now. 
The  number  will  be  very  limited.  On  the  instal- 
ment plan— $20  cash  and  $5  per  month  for  six  pay- 
ments. You  can  consider  this  an  investment — as 
after  you've  had  jour  fill  from  it  there  will  al- 
ways be  an  opportunity  to  sell  it  for  an  advanced 
price  to  some  other  Madarasz  crank.  No  young  or 
old  penman  ever  lost  anything  by  _  _ 
investing  in  Madarasz  penmanship,  ^f  ^^  || 
bet  me  hear  from  ^^^^^^^* 
L.   Madarasz.    Knoxville,  Tenn. 


In  answering  Advert isements  please  mention  the  Psnicak's  abt  Journal. 
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Straight  Line,  Key- for- every- character 

Keyboard 

THIS  is   the   rational   keyboard   for   both   the   ordinary 

and   touch   operator.     It   requires   no  double  motions 

to  secure  a  single  result,  thereby  saving  time,  energy  and 

mental   strain.     It  is  easy  and  quick   to  operate,  adds  to 

the  durability  of  the  typewriter  and  the  nicety  of  the  work. 


The  complete,  straight-line  keyboard  is  an  original  feature  of 

The  SMITH  PREMIER 

Have  you  seen  the  new  Model   10  ?     Description 
of  all  its  features  sent  on  request. 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the   Penman's   Art  Journal. 
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"The  only  text-book  from  which  I  studied,  and  the  best  instruction  book  I   have   ever  seen." — Ross  L.    Fritz, 

The  New  Typewriting 

WINS  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN 

Firsthand  Third  Places  Won  by  Advocates  of 
Charles  E.  Smith's  "  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting." 

At  the  Eleventh  Annual  Business  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  September 
30,  1909,  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  defends  her  title  as  World's  Champion  Typist  and 
Breaks  All  Previous  Records  by  writing  from  copy  6,135  words  in  One  Hour  and 
establishing  a  New  Record  of 

95  Words  per  Minute,  Net 

Mr.  Leslie  H.  Coombes  wins  Third  Place  with  78  words  per  minute,  net.  Miss 
Fritz  immediately  after  her  hour's  trying  ordeal  wrote  correctly  for  one  minute  at 
a  net  speed  of  no  words. 

Both  Miss  Fritz  and  Mr.  Coombes  are  writers  of  ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORT- 
HAND. 

There  has  come  the  "New  Typewriting,"  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  kind  as  that  crude  method 
was  superior  to  longhand.  We  refer  to  that  scientific  and  expert  operation  which  produces  per- 
fect work  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Modern  business  conditions  have  created  a  great  demand  for 
such  skill.  This  expertness  Is  attainable  only  through  a  perfect  system  of  Instruction,  which  Is 
found  in  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  In  Touch  Typewriting,"  which  method  has  been  one 
of  the  fundamental  factors  in  producing  the  majority  of  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  typists  of 
the  last  few  years.  

Seventh  Edition  now  ready.     Stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Teachers'  Examination  copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c.  respectively.    Mention  school. 


ISAAC   PITMAN   ®.  SONS.   Publishers,        31   Union   Square,  NEW  YORK 

As  go  the  Universities  and  Colleges,  so  go  the  Nations. — Gladstone. 


Stenography  Now  Recognized  as  a  Profession 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  CREATES 
PROFESSORSHIP,.  IN  THE  SUBJECT 

THE  ISAAC  PITMAN  SYSTEM  SELECTED 

From  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.  )  Eagle. 

To  Fred.  R.  Beygrau  has  recently  come  the  unique  distinction  of  being  selected  as  the  first 
lecturer  of  stenography  in  any  university  in  this  country.  This  honor  was  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Beygrau  by  the  Administration  Board  of  Extension  Teaching  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  June,  after  he  had  demonstrated  the  demand  and  need  of  such  a  course  by  his  year's 
teaching  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  at  Earl  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Columbia 
University  and  Barnard  College. 

The  president,  who  watched  the  classes  with  much  interest,  advocated  that  stenography  be 
taught  as  a  regular  university  subject,  and  Mr.  Beygrau,  who  had  originally  been  selected  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  course  from  numerous  applicants,  was  requested  to  lead  the  class,  and  was  given  a  full 
lectureship.  Columbia  is  the  first  university  in  the  United  States  to  authorize  a  regular  course  in 
stenography. 


Write  for  "  Why  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is  the  Best," 
and  copy  of  "Pitman's  Shorthand   Weekly." 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square,  New  York 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  P»n  man's  Art  Journal. 
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DON'T   SCRATCH. 

I*  styles  ur  runs  ruH 

ARTISTIC  WHITINO   SENT  ON 

RECEIPT  OF    10   CBHTI 

C  MOW  ARD  HUN  I  PEN  CO..  Camden,  N.  j. 


A   Practical   Course   in  Plain  Business    Writing 

That  Strips  the  Subject  of  Its  Artificial 

Difficulties. 

MODERN 
BUSINESS  WRITING 

THIS  course  has  been  successfully  used  in  teaching 
thousands  to  write  a  good,  plain  business  hand. 
The  copies  are  separate,  bound  loosely  in 
budget  form.  The  student  may  bring  them  constantly 
down  to  his  line  of  writing,  thus  having  a  perfect  copy 
before  his  eyes  at  all  times,  instead  of  his  own  imperfect 
lines.  The  copies  are  plain  and  unornamental.  A 
few  practical  movement  exercises  are  used,  rather  than 
a  great  number  of  useless,  pointless  exercises.  Simple 
letter  forms  are  adhered  to,  and  the  student  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  encouraged  to  use  but  one  form  for  a 
given  letter.  J4fj 

Teachers,  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  course.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  25c.  for  a  sample  copy. 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 

Successors  to  Powers  &  Lyons 
CHICAGO  NEW    YORK 

25c.  in  stamps  will  be  accepted. 


MY  SECOND  AD. 


FIRST  PRIZE  .EM 


S.  E.  LESLIE 


At  the  National  Penmanship  contest  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  5.  E. 
Leslie  took  First  Prize.  Students'  writing  from 
all  over  the  country  was  on  exhibition.  One  of 
the  judges  said  after  the  contest,  "The  work  of 
your  pupils  zvas  so  far  ahead  of  the  others  that 
there  zvas  no  chance  for  any  other  decision." 

YOU    WANT    REAL    RE 

Mine  are  all  fresh  from  my  own  pen  and 
brush,  not  the  work  of  an  engraver. 

Lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing, 
Card  Writing  and  Engravers'  Script,  Lettering 
and  Engrossing. 


This  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  my 
ability  to  get  results  as  a  teacher.  This  is  not 
boasting,  but  proof.    Results  are  what  count. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  my  skill  as  a  penman 
I  refer  you  to  the  lessons  now  running  in  this 
journal,  or  my  circular  containing  reproductions 
of  my  work. 

I\l    WORK    as   copies! 

YOU  WANT  the  best.  Mine  is  the  best,  not 
because  I  say  so,  but  because  those  who  are  dis- 
interested and  competent  to  judge  say  so. 

In  writing  for  circular,  state  in  which  subject 
interested. 


S.  E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I.,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ia   answering  advertisements  please  mention  the   Penman's   Art  Jour.n 
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A  Shorthand   Lesson 

FROM   THE 

TYPEWRITING   CONTESTS 

In  the  International  Typewriting  Contest  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  September  30, 
1909,  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  won  second  arid  fourth  places.  In  the  Amateur  Contest 
Gregg  writers  won  both  first  and  second  places,  and  in  the  School  Contest  a  Gregg  writer 
won  first  place. 

In  the  American  Championship,  1908,  both  first  and  second  places  went  to  Gregg 
writers.  In  the  International  Typewriting  Contest  in  1908  the  second,  third  and  fourth  places 
went  to  Gregg  writers.  Mr.  H.  Otis  Blaisdell  won  the  second  place  in  the  recent  Inter- 
national and  made  a  net  speed  of  ninety-two  wofds  per  minute  for  one  hour.  These  few 
instances  are  illustrative  of  what  happens  in  nearly  every  contest  held,  whether  student  or 
professional. 

To  the  progressive  school  man  this  large  number  of  Gregg  writers  among  the  win- 
ners in  typewriting  contests  is  of  vital  significance — and  bears  out  conclusively  our  conten- 
tion that  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  school  not  only  makes  far  more  efficient  shorthand  writers, 
but  by  relieving  the  student  of  a  vast  amount  of  time-wasting  drudgery  makes  possible  more 
expert  typewriter  operators. 

And  if  anyone  doubts  the  importance  of  accurate,  swift  typewriting,  just  let  him  ask 
the  business  man. 

Now,  just  let  this  further  fact  get  permanent  lodgment — practically  all  of  the  "crack" 
typewriter  operators,  in  addition  to  being  Gregg  writers,  are  exponents  of  "Rational  Type- 
writing." 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  quite  obvious — Gregg  Shorthand  and 
"Rational  Typewriting"  form  an  invincible  combination.  They  equip  the  student  to  do  the 
very  highest  class  of  work.  While  learning,  the  pedagogical  plan  of  the  books  makes  the 
work  interesting.  Their  simplicity  and  the  logical  presentation  of  the  subjects  economize 
time  and  remove  much  of  the  difficulty  in  learning.  The  ease  with  which  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  can  read  their  notes  gives  the  Rational  operator  an  opportunity  to  use  his  full 
speed  in  transcribing.  The  time  saved  to  the  student  through  Gregg  Shorthand  and  "Ra- 
tional Typewriting"  can  be  utilized  in  the  study  of  English,  punctuation  and  commercial 
correspondence — all  essential  subjects  in  the  modern  stenographer's  equipment. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  producing  exactly  these  results  in  the  hundreds  of  schools  now 
using  it.     The  school  is  judged  by  the  product.    Think  these  facts  over — then  write  us. 


THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Jodbnal. 
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ELDRIDGE'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES 

By  EDWARD  H.  ELDRIDGE,  Ph.  D., 

Director  School  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College,  Boston. 


240  pages. 

Issued  in  five  editions,  Benn  Pitman,  Isaac 
Pitman,  Gregg  and  Graham,  and  also  without 
shorthand  outlines,  the  vocabulary  including 
5,000  words.  The  dictation  matter  contains  over 
100,000  words,  accurately  counted  and  indicated 
in  the  text.  The  book  furnishes  every  desirable 
kind  of  dictation ;  it  gives  information  regarding 
business  methods  and  shorthand  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  stenographer;  it  shows  what 
qualifications  well-known  business  and  profes- 
sional men  consider  essential  to  a  stenographer's 
success ;  it  contains  a  comprehensive  vocabulary, 


Price,  65  cents. 

and  it  affords  a  method  of  home  work  which  will 
rapidly  and  accurately  develop  the  student's 
knowledge  of  word  forms.  There  are  450  letters 
for  dictation,  representing  thirty  different  lines 
of  business.  There  are  also  selections  from  Civil 
Service  Examinations,  and  from  each  of  the  In- 
ternational Shorthand  Speed  Contests  held  since 
1906.  One  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the 
outer  part  of  each  page  provides  space  for  an  ex- 
ercise which  is  to  be  written  and  torn  out  along 
perforated  lines,  and  handed  to  the  teacher  for 
correction. 


AMERICAN  BOOR  COMPANY 


l\le\A/    York: 


Cincinnati 


Boston 


PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY 


JVotv 
"Heady 


Jtobu 
"Ready 

A  revision  of  "LESSONS  IN  MUNSON   PHONOGRAPHY,"   by   L.   H.  PACKARD. 

This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work  with  ^^ny  additional  features  of  a  Pronounced  kind L  mak- 
ing It  the  most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published .  The  book  ■ contains  233  pages,  beautltuny 
engraved  and  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  The  retail  price  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  post 
paid.  To  be  used  in  conjunction  with   PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY,    the    new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  ^OO  word-!  and  Dhrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for 
phc^nograp^hfc  outlfne  and  teacherPs  cofrecUons^The  retail  price  of  the  Phonographic-Exercise  Book'is  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 
A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination,  for 
fifty^ents,  or  both   oooks  for  seventy  cents.     A  complete  series  of  new  Munson  reading  matter  m  preparation. 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


One  Hundred   Lessons   in   English      -      $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the   requirements  of  com- 
mercial schools,  and  Intended  to  provide  stud- 
ents with  those  essentials  of  practical  English 
required    in    business    intercourse.      Especially 
adapted  to   the  teaching  of  correspondence. 
Packard's  Progressive  Business  Practice. 

four   numbers,   each  ...        $0.30 

What    the    student    will    be    expected    to    do 
when  he  becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business 
office,  he  is  required  to  do  here,  and  with  none 
of   the   cumbersome   manipulation    involved   in 
other  schemes  of  practice.     This  plan  Is   sim- 
ply Ideal,  and  Is  so  pronounced  by  all  teachers 
who  have   used  it. 
The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic      -------        $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The    Packard     Commercial    Arithmetic. 

School   Edition $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping ------        $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and 
practical  character. 

Packard's   Bank   Bookkeeping      -        -        $1.25 

A   reliable  exposition  of  banking  as   carried 
on  at  the  present  day. 

LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers, 
for  examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,     101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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A  REAL  THANKSGIVING 

Thanksgiving  season  should  have  greater  meaning  to 
commercial  school  men  this  year  than  in  a  long  time. 
Whereas  it  has  been  necessary  for  many  men  engaged  in  the 
work  to  be  thankful  in  the  last  two  years  rather  that  things 
had  not  gone  worse  with  them  than  that  they  have  been  so 
favorable,  there  seems  no  longer  to  be  any  occasion  for  the 
negative  kind  of  thanks.  Prosperity  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  it  now  remains  only  to  take  hold  of  what  the  busi- 
ness world  offers  and  make  it  our  own. 

The  Journal  has  never  received  more  encouraging  re- 
ports from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  expression  of  one 
school  manager  in  a  city  of  the  second  class,  that  his  attend- 
ance is  more  than  twice  as  large  this  year  as  it  ever  had  been 
in  the  past,  may  be  more  favorable  than  the  average,  but 
nearly  every  school  of  standing  reports  an  encouraging  gain 
in  pupils,  receipts,  or  both.  In  some  cases  tuition  rates  have 
been  advanced,  resulting  in  some  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
institution,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  in  tuition,  with  the  usual  number  of  pupils,  is 
more  profitable  than  an  addition  in  pupils  amounting  to  the 
same  proportion. 

There  is  good  reason  why  tuition  in  a  first-class  school 
should  be  worth  more  than  ten  years  ago.  At  that  time 
stenographic  salaries  in  particular  were  a  great  deal  lower 
than  now,  and  the  incomes  of  bookkeepers  somewhat  less. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  young  man  stenographer 
to-day,  after,  say,  two  years'  experience,  receives  25  per  cent, 
more  salary  than  would  have  been  paid  him  half  a  score  of 
years  ago.  Even  during  the  recent  depression,  salaries  for 
competent  men  in  these  positions  were  lowered  little,  if  any, 
and  now  that  business  is  expanding  to  its  old  limits  and  money 
for  education  is  more  plentiful,  the  schools  are  bound  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  it.  • 

This  is  not  adhering  closely  to  the  text,  but  some  ex- 
cellent preachers  have  been  known  to  declare  that  a  text  is 
only  a  convenient  starting  point,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
return  to  it.  The  Journal  takes  great  satisfaction,  however, 
in  contemplating  the  great  change  for  the  better  which  has 
come  over  the  commercial  school  field  in  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  adds  its  thanks  to  those  of  the  men  who  are 
gainers  by  it  for  the  happy  outcome  of  a  matter  which  has 
been  the  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  worry  among  even  the 
most  capable  of  commercial  school  managers. 


JOIN  THE  JOURNAL  PARTY 

Of  course  The  Journal  is  going  to  assist  those  who  de- 
sire to  make  the  trip  through  to  Louisville  to  the  convention 
holiday  week  to  make  the  journey  together.  So  many  pleas- 
ant days  have  been  spent  en  route  by  those  convention-bound 
in  the  past  that  we  should  feel  ourselves  derelict  in  our  duty 
if  we  did  not  this  season  organize  The  Journal  party  as  of 
old.  We  want  all  who  expect  to  attend  the  Louisville  meet- 
ing to  write  us  as  soon  as  possible,  stating  if  they  expect  to 
join  us.  The  time  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  all  into 
the  Kentucky  metropolis  as  late  as  possible  and  yet  early 
enough  so  no  part  of  the  proceedings  will  be  missed.  The 
full  schedule  will  be  announced  in  the  December  issue.  In 
the  meantime  full  information  will  be  given  to  all  who  care 
to  write  for  it.  A  number  of  applications  for  membership 
in  the  party  have  already  been  made,  and  everything  promises 
the  most  successful  of  all  The  Journal's  pre-convention 
gatherings. 


OUR  NOVEMBER  FEATURES 

Those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  clubs  to  The  Journal 
will  note  that  the  November  issue  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
beginning  number  for  subscribers.  We  have  never  presented 
a  larger  or  better  display  of  penmanship  than  is  placed  before 
our  friends  this  month,  there  being  copies  for  the  beginning, 
intermediate  and  advanced  students.  Aside  from  the  regular 
lessons  of  Mr.  Mills,  generous  in  themselves,  we  have  added 
a  large  amount  of  other  work  secured  from  him  especially 
for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  movement  and  other  exer- 
cises designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  beginning  pupils 
in  the  writing  classes.  Any  teacher  can  confidently  go  before 
his  pupils  with  the  November  issue  of  The  Journal.  Mr. 
Leslie,  too,  has  outdone  himself,  and  gives  in  his  department 
forty  copies,  every  one  a  gem.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go 
into  detail  relative  to  the  value  of  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine to  the  young  penman — it  tells  its  own  story. 


CERTIFICATE  TIME  APPROACHES 

Mr.  Leslie's  course  in  writing  ends  with  the  December  is- 
sue of  The  Journal,  and  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  issue 
certificates  upon  it.  By  the  first  of  the  year,  energetic  pupils 
should  be  ready  for  the  certificate.  Those  who  do  not  already 
know  about  it  should  write  us. 
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Published  by 

The   National   penmanship   Press 

HORACE  G.  Healey.  Editor 
229    Broadway.    New    York 


TWO    EDITIONS. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price 
75  cento  a  year,  8  cents  a  number. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the 
regular  edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News, 
Miscellany,  and  some  special  public-school  features.  Sub- 
scription price  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  in- 
struction features  intended  for  the  student. 

CLUBBING    RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  more 
than  three,  60  cents  each. 

News  Edition — $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5.00; 
■one  hundred  subscriptions,  $100.00. 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the 
club  sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  addi- 
tional subscriptions  in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the 
same  rate  throughout  the  school  year. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on 
subscriptions  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx.  New 
York,  25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  of 
delivery. 

ADVERTISING   RATES. 

$3.00  an  Inch.  Special  rate  on  "Want"  ads.  as  explained 
on  those  pages.     No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a 
new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  ad- 
dress and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular. 
Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received. 

The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  Is  proudest  Is  that  nine-tenths 
>f  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
n  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 

paper  to  send  In  their  own  subscription    year  after  year  for  the  News 

Sdltion  at  one  dollar. 

•"'TIS    NOT    IN     MORTALS    TO     COMMAND     SUCCESS,    BUT 
WE'LL    DO    MORE,    DESERVE    IT." 


CONVENTION  SEASON 

Holiday  Season  means  Convention  Season  to  the  com- 
mercial school  teacher  and  proprietor.  And  the  commercial 
school  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  the  convention 
habit  looks  forward  to  these  meetings  not  only  because  of 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them,  but  because  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  other  workers  in  the  same  field  and  enjoy 
a  social  chat  with  them.  It  is  through  the  convention  that 
many  of  the  friendships  between  members  of  the  profession 
are  maintained,  for  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  teachers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  can  hope  to  come  to- 
gether. 

The  first  gathering  will  be  that  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Commercial  Teachers  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  scope  of  this 
body  is  not,  of  course,  national,  but  though  its  third  session 
is  still  to  come,  the  association  is  a  lusty  infant  and  it  has 
■done  much  for  commercial  education  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  convention  will  be  held  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving — November  26  and  27.  Headquarters 
■will  be  at  the  Robidoux  Hotel,  of  which  the  President,  L.  C. 
Rusmisel,  of  the  St.  Joseph  High  School,  says:  "I  think  I 
can  safely  say  it  is  the  most  elegant  ever  used  by  any  asso- 
ciation in  the  country.  Very  reasonable  rates  will  be  made, 
however."     Mr.   Rusmisel   states    further: 

"I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  as  strong 
a  programme  as  has  been  provided  by  any  association  in  any 
part  of  the  country.     We  have  a  number  of  addresses  of  the 


very  highest  order.  We  have  a  fine  chance  to  build  up  a 
lively  organization  here.  We  have  the  territory,  the  schools, 
the  teachers  of  ability,  and  the  Missouri  Valley  is  the  most 
logical  looation  for  such  an  organization  in  the  West.  In 
fact,  no  other  Western  organization  has  ever  shown  a  larger 
attendance  or  greater  amount  of  enthusiasm  than  was  dis- 
played at  our  last  meeting,  and  it  was  only  our  second. 

"We  are  sure  that  all  the  most  progressive  teachers  in 
the  West  will  be  present.  We  have  prepared  a  very  elabor- 
ate programme  in  book  form,  and  will  be  much  pleased  to 
mail  a  copy  to  any  teacher  who  will  drop  a  postal  to  any  of 
our  officers,  particularly  Miss  Nettie  Huff,  Scarritt  Building, 
Kansas  City,  or  myself.''  He  adds  that  he  expects  to  have 
some  of  the  most  rapid  typewriter  operators  in  the  country 
present. 

(Most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  great  body 
of  school  men  and  women,  however,  is  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Louisville  during  holiday  week.  Louisville  is  one  of  the 
most  accessible  cities  in  the  country,  and  those  who  have 
ever  been  the  recipients  of  Kentucky  hospitality  will  not 
need  to  have  urged  upon  them  this  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion. As  a  Southern  city  it  should  draw  many  of  the  South's 
capable  teachers  who  have  not  yet  affiliated  with  the  organ- 
ization. Located  as  it  is  convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
North,  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  at 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis  can  remain  away  on  account  of 
the    distance   or   inaccessibility. 

The  officers  have  been  working  harder  than  ever  to 
make  up  a  programme  which  will  interest  and  instruct  all. 
The  president,  M.  H.  Lockyear,  lives  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
which  is  near  enough  to  the  convention  seat  to  make  easy 
communication  possible.  He  is  known  to  be  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  he  is  giving  the  affairs  of  the  association  the 
same   attention   that  he  would   devote  to   his  private   affairs. 

Every  commercial  teacher  in  the  country  knows  by  repu- 
tation and  ought  to  know  personally  the  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville.  He,  too, 
has  been  working  to  make  the  coming  convention  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  ever  held,  and  what  Enos  Spencer 
starts  out  to  have  done  is  as  good  as  done  already. 

There  should  be  no  need  to  urge  upon  all  interested  in 
business  education  to  begin  now  to  make  arrangements  to 
attend  the  convention  in  Louisville  in  December.  It  may  be 
possible  to  think  of  other  ways  of  spending  the  week,  but 
certainly  after  it  is  over  those  who  do  go  to  Louisville  will 
be  of  one  mind — that  it  was  the  pleasantest  and  most  profit- 
able  meeting  they  ever  attended  in  their  lives. 


"I  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent  October  issue  of 
The  Journal.  There  is  so  much  of  real  value  to  the  student 
of  every  kind  of  writing  that  it  becomes  a  real  pleasure  to 
present  its  merits  to  our  students." — S.  C.  Williams,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Business  Institute. 

PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  In  a  PIIV'K  WRAPPER  this 
month;  If  so,  It  Is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, and  that  you  should  send  us  Immediately  75  cents  for 
renewal,  or  $1.00  If  for  the  News  Edition,  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  This  special  wrapper  (ns  well  as 
publishing  the  date  of  expiration  each  month)  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  us;  but  so  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
asked  to  be  kept  Informed  concerning  expiration,  we  feel 
that  any  expense  is  justified. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing  to  have 
their  magazines  sent  to  n  new  address  should  notify  us 
promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition, 
-whether  News  or  Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one 
full  month  In  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received.  Do 
not  bother  the  clubber  or  tencher  who  sent  In  your  sub- 
scription, but   write  to  this   office   direct. 
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BEGINNING  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 


By  E.  C.  MILLS,  Associate  Editor 


In  November  a  large  number  of  students  enter  the  busi- 
ness schools,  and  it  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  these  pupils  that 
this  series  of  lessons  is  begun. 

The  first  matter  of  importance  is  to  obtain  a  free,  easy 
movement,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  practising  the  large 
movement  exercises  in  Copy  I.  Let  the  muscles  of  the  arm  be 
thoroughly  relaxed,  but  the  pupil  must  keep  constantly  in  mind, 
however,  that  even  in  the  retraced  oval  exercises  he  is  really 
making  something. 

In  Copy  2  the  large  oval  exercise  is  given  singly,  and  after 
each  one  is  written  a  flat  oval  can  be  placed  within  it.  Pupils 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  making  this  exercise.  The  next 
copy  introduces  us  to  the  straight  line  exercise— a  splendid 


drill  on  the  "push-and-pull"  movement.  Alternate  the  straight 
line  with  ovals.  The  next  copy  is  the  horizontal  S.  Make  the 
curved  part  of  the  work  first,  and  then  go  over  and  fill  up  the 
intermediate  spaces  with  the  straight  line  exercise. 

No  movement  drill  has  ever  been  devised  that  possesses 
in  itself  more  value  than  that  found  in  Copy  5.  It  can  be 
made  by  making  the  oval  first  and  then  running  the  straight 
line  exercise  through  it,  or  the  straight  line  exercise  first  and 
then  producing  the  oval  on  top. 

The  remaining  copies  are  self-explanatory.  As  all  pupils 
should  be  thorough  masters  of  business  figures,  they  are 
included  in  the  first  lesson. 
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Copy  S3- — Since  we  are  endeavoring  to  give  a  complete  course  in  four  lessons,  it  is  impossible  to  give  movement  exercises  at  the  beg 
ning  of  each  lesson.  However,  if  you  will  regularly  review  the  exercises  given  in  Lesson  I.,  there  is  no  need  of  a  greater  variety  of  moverm 
work.     Study  the  large  form  of  this  letter  closely.     Note  that  the  down  stroke  running  below  the  line  is  perfectly  straight. 


-f^y- y^ 


Copy  54. — With  this  copy,  we  begin  practice  on  the  letters  having  loops  extending  below  the  base  line.     Nearly  all  beginners  make  t 
lower  loops  too  long.     If  you  try  to  avoid  this  from  the  beginning  you  will  find  your  improvement  much  more  rapid.     The  part  of  the  ;  abo 
the  base  line  is  made  exactly  like  the  i. 


Copy  55. — Make  the  q  above  the  line  like  the  a.    The  loop  below  the  line  is  quite  difficult  and  should  receive  very  careful  practice.    I 
not  neglect  the  count. 


Copy  j<5. — While  the  /  is  composed  of  other  letters  you  have  already  had,  I  think  it  is  the  most  difficult  small  letter.    Keep  the  dov 
strokes  straight  and  try-  to  make  the  loops  all  the  same  size. 
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long. 


Copy  57. — The  ji  is  formed  of  the  first  part  of  the  n  and  the  ;'.     Study  the  large  form.     Watch  spacing  and  do  not  make  the  loops  t( 


Copy  58. — The  first  part  of  the  g  is  made  like  the  a.     Otherwise  the  same  instructions  apply  as  for  the  y. 


<y  -7-  -r- 


Copy  59.— Do  not  neglect  to  give  very  careful  practice  to  the  long  beginning  and  finishing  strckes.     These  are  very  valuable  for  move- 
ment practice.    Begin  the  2  like  the  n.     Finish  like  the  capital  Z. 


Copy  61. 


Copy  62. 


\?~~- 


Copy  62a. 


Copies  60,  61,  62.— Here  is  a  review  of  the  letters  thus  far  given  in  this  lesson.     Watch  the  spacing  and  forms.    Write  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  words  per  minute  and  later  increase  this  speed. 


Copy  63.— Curve  the  beginning  stroke  for  the  5  a  great  deal.     Be   very   careful    with   the   finishing   stroke,   as  you   will   have   this   same 
stroke  in  a  number  of  letters  to  follow. 


Copy  64.— Compare  the  G  with  the  S.     The  beginning  and  finishing  strokes  are  exactly  the  same. 
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Copy  65.— Curve  the  first  stroke  in  the  L  considerably.     The  last  part  is  like  the  Q.     Do  net  neglect  the  word  practice.     It  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  these  copies. 
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Copy  66.— Study  the  form  of  the  D.    The  last  part  is  made  like  the  O. 


Copy  67. — Give  careful  practice  to  the  cap  of  the  T.     Note  that  it  is  a  strong  double  curve.    Begin  with  the  check  mark  the  same  as  the 
M,  N,  etc. 


Copy  68.— The  F  is  the  same  as  the  T  with  the  exception  of  the  short  horizontal  stroke  which  crosses  the  stem  of  the  letter. 


Copy  60.— The  stem  for  the  P  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  T  and  F.    It  is  better  to  retrace  this  stem  on  the  up  stroke.    Swing  the  words 
off  as  easily  as  possible,  quite  rapidly,  but  at  the  same  time  carefully. 


Copy  70.— The  R  is  the  same  as  the  P  with  the  exception  of  the  finishing  stroke,  which  is  like  the  last  part  of  the  K. 
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Copy  71. — The  B  is  finished  like  the  S.    In  other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  the  R. 

■__ 1^-^  a  -jp 1^ ^^^ Q^^^ 


Copy  72.— Note  how  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  /  curves.    Do  not  curve  the  down  stroke  too  much.    Use  the  same  finishing  stroke  as 
for  the  S. 

r 


Copy  73. — Begin  the  /  the  same  as  the  /.    Keep  the  long  down  stroke  quite  straight. 


Copy  76. 


Copy  79- 

Copies  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79. — In  these  copies  you  have  a  review  of  the  foregoing  capitals  in  words  of  six  letters  each.    Watch  the  spac- 
ing and  formation  of  letters.  \      '      '.        I      i*     j       || 
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Copy  81. 
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Copy  82. 
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Copy  83. 

Copies  80,  81,  82,  83. — We  have  now  covered  the  entire  capital  and  small  letter  alphabets,  and  in  these  copies  is  a  review  of  all  the  cap- 
itals.    Practice  them  very  carefully  just  as  given  in  the  copies. 


Copy  84. — Now  write  several  pages  of  this  sentence  and  compare  with  some  of  your  writing  before  beginning  practice  on  this  course. 


A  COPY  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL  DAY 

For  several  years  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  has  planned  its  courses  in  Business  Writing  so  that  teachers  in  schools  would  have  a  copy 
for  each  day's  lesson.  Two  years  ago  the  course  was  arranged  for  each  day  in  the  week.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  our  teachers,  we  begin 
this   month  the  designation  of  the  copies  a  little  more  definitely,  and  we  believe  this  will  meet  with  popular  approval. 


The  following  program  is  suggested : 

November  ist,  Copies  53  and  54. 
November  2nd,  Copies  55  and  56. 
November  3rd,  Copies  57  and  58. 
November  4th,  Copies  59  and  60. 
November  5th,  Review. 
November  8th,  Copies  61  and  62. 
November  9th,  Copies  63  and  64. 
Pupils  should  devote  at  least  twenty  minutes 
on  pages  10  and  11. 


November  10th,  Copies  65  and  66. 
November  nth,  Copies  67  and  68. 
November  12th,  Review. 
November  15th,  Copies  69  and  70. 
November  16th,  Copies  71  and  72. 
November  17th,  Copies  73  and  74. 
November  18th,  Copies  75  and  76. 
November  19th.  Review. 
day  to  practising  the  movement  drills  given  in  the  Beginning  Lessons   in  Business  Writing, 


November  22nd,  Copy  77. 
November  23rd,  Copy  78. 
November  24th,  Copy  79. 
November  25th,  Copy  80. 
November  26th,  Review. 
November  29th,  Copy  82. 
November  30th,  Copies  83  and 


HAPPINESS 

My  Dear  Girls: — I  wonder  if  "My  Symphony"  would 
cheer  you  as  it  has  me.  I  bought  a  post  card  at  normal  cost 
and  have  it  on  my  desk  to  look  at  frequently  during  the 
day.     It  bears  this  motto : 

"To  live  content  with  small  means;  to  seek  elegance 
rather  than  luxury  and  refinement  rather  than  fashion ;  to 
be  worthy,  not  respectable — and  wealthy,  not  rich  ;  to  study 
hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently,  act  frankly,  to  listen  to  stars 
and  birds,  to  babes  and  sages,  with  cpen  heart,  to  bear  all 
cheerfully,  do  all  bravely,  await  occasions,  hurry  never;  in  a 
word,  to  let  the  spiritual  unbidden  and  unconscious  grow  up 
through    the   common — this   is   to  be  my    symphony." 

This  bespeaks  contentment  and  happiness.  I  like  to  be- 
gin the  day  with  the  idea  of  how  much  pleasure  I  can  get 
out  of  it,  out  of  my  work,  for  that  I  do  enjoy,  and  I  hope 
you  do,  out  of  meeting  people,  and  there  is  another  source 
of  happiness,  for  the  majori'y  have  some  friendly  word  for 
you.  The  girl  with  the  smile  and  not  the  girl  with  a  sour, 
woebegone  expression  is  the  happy  one  and  also  the  one 
who  charms. 

There  are  three  classes  of  girls  and  women  I  do  not 
select  as  my  companions  or  as  persons  of  any  interest  to  me. 
The  first  is  the  stilted  girl  who  meets  you  with  a  behold  - 
me-here-I-am  expression,  and  when  she  does  condescend  to 
speak,  it  is  with  that  domineering,  oh-it-is-little-you,-is-it? 
air.  You  know  just  such  a  g:rl,  I  am  sure,  and  you  don't 
like  her,  do  you?  Perhaps  you  and  I  impress  some  one 
just  as  she  impressed  us.     Here  is  a  chance   for  self-analysis. 

The  second  class  is  the  melancholy  friend  who  makes 
you  blue  and  feel,  generally,  as  though  you  had  eaten  un- 
cooked rhubarb.  This  girl  grumbles  if  it  is  cold  or  if  it  is 
warm,  if  she  is  honored  or  if  she  is  slighted.  She  always 
looks  as  if  she  had  had  a  thousand  mothers,  and  they  were 
dead  and  a  thousand  mcthers-in-law,  and  they  were  living. 
You  want  to  leave  her  to  her  gloom  ;  she  is  beyond  sympathy. 
Again,  you  and  I  may  be  she. 

The  third  class  is  always  on  the  ragged  edge  of  so're  or 
all  diseases.  They  are  so  tired!  cr  so  sick!!  or  have  such 
a  headache!!!  Poor  children,  they  may  be  really  s:ck,  but 
how  can  you  tell  when  they  always  have  some  ail? 
Of  course,  you  and  I  are  sympathetic  with  people  whom  we 
know  are  sick,  but  we  can  ill  afford  to  waste  our  strength 
which  is  so  much  needed  for  the  performance  of  our  own 
duties   upon  those   whose  maladies   are  mostly  imaginary. 


If  you  are  by  disposition  happy,  do  not  let  the  sordid  at- 
mosphere of  an  office  with  an  employer  who  looks  on  the 
world  through  cloudy  glasses,  affect  you.  The  truth  is  that  the 
business  girl  too  frequently  permits  the  conversation  of  her 
daily  surroundings  to  trouble  her.  She  soon  worries,  too, 
either  over  her  house  or  thinks  her  manager  does  not  mind 
his  own  affairs.  In  her  dissatisfaction  she  distresses  her  of- 
fice companions  and  a  mock  mutiny  arises.     If  she  had  done 


her  uxik.  locked  on  the  sunshiny  side,  said  an  encouraging 
word  to  the  other  employes  now  and  then,  she  would  be  far 
happier. 

Half  of  the  unhappiness  in  this  world  arises  from  sen- 
sitiveness. You  bow  to  a  person  on  the  street,  said  person 
is  preoccupied  cr  near-sighted,  did  not  return  your  salutation. 
Yen  are  hurt,  perhaps  this  little  wound  pierces  you  all  day. 
Nothing  intentional  en  his  part,  yet  you  are  almost  in  tears. 

The  sensitive  girl  in  business  suffers.  Commercial  life  does 
not  permit  mincing  words,  nor  has  it  much  consideration  for 
people's  feelings.  She  must  know  that  if  her  work  does  not 
please,  she  will  be  reprimanded.  After  all,  I  believe  you 
would  be  disgusted  if  any  other  than  the  business  attitude 
existed.  Would  you  not  much  prefer  a  gruff  "Why  in  the 
world  can't  you  get  that  transcript  right?"  than  "Now  my 
dear,  will  you  please,  as  a  special  favor,  copy  this  over  for 
me?  That's  a  good  little  girl."  Common  sense  and  a 
broader  vein  of  humanity  will  overcome  sensitiveness — and 
nothing  else.  One  young  man  in  telling  of  his  benefits  in 
going  to  college,  said:  "It  made  me  realize  Jones  was  not  the 
only  family  of  consequence  and  that  Bridgeport  was  not  the 
only  city  en  the  map." 

Contact  with  people  will  show  the  girl  who  is  ever  hav- 
ing 1  er  feelings  hurt  that  thrusts  are  made  over  her  and 
not  at  her;  that  people  are  thinking  far  less  about  her  than 
she   is  herself  and  slights  are,  after  all,  of  the  mind. 


THE  ROCK  OF  STYLE 

Maud   Muller,  in  her  new  spring  hat. 
Planted    the    dwarf   and    the    marrowfat ; 

For  Maud   was  a  thrifty  little  sprite 

Who    went    in   for  helping  her  dad  all   right. 

Jerry,   the  judge,   rode   down   that   way, 
In   a   stovepipe   hat,  on   his  dappled  gray. 

He    was    tall    and    handsome    and    always    trim — 
Do  you   wonder   Maud   fell  in  love  with  him? 

He  glanced   her  way.  and  it  made  him  sore, 
For  her  face   was  obscured  by  the  hat  she  wore. 

And   all   on  account  of  the  new  spring  style, 
That  hid  from  the  judge   her   face  the  while, 

He   married   a   girl    in   another   block 
Whose   face   was  sufficient  to  stop  a  clock. 

Maud   married  a  fellow  of  low   degree. 

As   worthless  and   poor   as  a  man  could  be ; 

And   she   sees   how    her    sorrow  came   about. 
For  the    judge   somehow   let  the  secret   out. 

It  was   all   on   account  of  the  cheese-tub  lid — 
She  was   underneath,    but  her  face   was   hid. 

Neither  Maud  nor  the  judge  ever  cracks  a  smile, 
For   their    lives    are   wrecked   on   the   rock   of   style. 

— Nebraska    State   Jour 
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HE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.  We  hope  to  make  it 
worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher  and  school  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deepest  gratification  to  us  that  hundreds  of  our  professional  brethren  who 
ve  their  students  benefit  of  the  low  clubbing  rates  for  the  regular  edition  think  well 
ough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  oren  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  $r  a  rear. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS 

R.  J.   Maclean,  Wilmington,  Del. 

F.  H.  Krantz,  Upsala  College,  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

J.  S.  Stevens,  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  Staten  Island, 
New  York. 

T.  P.  McMenamin,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

G.  H.  Gilbert,  Bristol  County  Business  School,  Taunton, 
Mass. 

Charles  T.   Marsh,   Boston,   Mass. 
I.   S.   Preston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
W.  L.  Cochran,  Wood's  School,  New  York. 
Chandler  Sexton,  A.  J.  Graham  Co.,  New  York. 
C.  G.  Prince,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
L.  C.  Horton,  Coleman's  Business  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
A.  W.  Madison,  Thompson's  Business  School,  New  York. 
Geo.  M.  Guest,  L.  C.   Smith  Bros.  Typewriter  Co.,  New 
York. 

A.  R.  Lewis,  handwriting  expert,   New  York. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

Bliss  Business  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  loses  Miss  Helen 
F.  Lamb  to  the  Lowell  (Mass.)   Commercial  College. 

E.  B.  Moore,  of  Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  has  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Stanley  Business  College, 
Macon,  Ga. 

Warren  N.  Drum,  last  year  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  High  School, 
goes  to  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  his  work  at  Flemington  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Mae  Comfort,  who  last  year  was  at  Cape  May 
City,  N.  J. 

J.  J.  Theobald,  of  Whipple,  Ohio,  last  year  with  the  Brani- 
ger  Business  College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  is  now  teaching 
for  the  Actual  Business  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  Wilbur  McAlone  is  the  new  commercial  department 
head  of  the  Hackettstown  (N.J.)  High  School. 

P.  C.  Whitely,  a  graduate  of  Ferris  Institute,  will  be  as- 
sociated with  J.  E.  Goodell  in  the  conduct  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Business  College  this  year. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Bullard,  of  Rockville,  Md.,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  shorthand  teacher  with  the  Hoff  Business  College, 
Warren,  Pa.  , 

Miss  Bessie  White,  of  Clio,  Mich.,  is  now  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  Granger  Business  School,  Ortonville,  S.  D. 

Saskatchewan,  away  up  in  the  new  Canada,  is  the  present 
home  of  E.  C.  Lanning,  last  year  principal  of  the  Salamanca 
(N.  Y.)  Business  College.  Mr.  Lanning  is  trying  out  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  Canada  at  Moose  Jaw. 

C.  H.  Shaw,  last  year  with  the  College  of  Commerce. 
Minot,  N.  D.,  is  in  business  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss   Elizabeth    J.   Gillis,   last  year  with  Rockford    (111.) 


College,  has  just  been  appointed  shorthand  teacher  in  Oahu 
College,  Honolulu. 

A.  Roy  Bortzfield,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  First  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.,  is  the  first  teacher  in  the 
new  commercial  department  of  the  McClellandtown  (Pa.) 
High  School. 

C.  H.  Mumma,  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  High  School,  is 
with  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School  as  assistant  commer- 
cial teacher. 

M.  C.  Copeland  is  a  new  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Edmiston  School  of  Business,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Katherine  J.  Williams,  of  Troy,  Pa.,  was  chosen 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Johnsburg,  Pa. 

Harry  Lee,  of  Negaunee,  Mich.,  goes  to  the  Ishpeming 
Business  College,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

C.  L.  Garner,  of  Richmond,  Md.,  goes  to  the  Fort  Smith 
Commercial  College,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

A.  C.  Irving,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  also  been  engaged 
by  the  Fort  Smith  Commercial  College,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

K.  J.  Brubaker,  who  has  been  assisting  in  the  penman- 
ship work  at  the  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  University,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Broadwater 
County  High  School,  Townsend,  Mont. 

T.  Courtney,  of  the  Ogden,  Utah,  Business  College,  is 
now  principal  of  the  commercial  department  of  Henager's 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Both  of  these  schools 
are  under  the  same  management,  but  the  latter  is  the  larger 
institution. 

Miss  Nan  MacArthur,  of  the  Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial 
College,  is  in  charge  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  de- 
partment of  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Business  College,  L.  M.  Hatton, 
proprietor.  This  school  reports  a  very  promising  outlook  for 
the  coming  year.  The  attendance  for  the  Summer  has  been 
very  good. 

V.  M.  Rubert  succeeds  S.  E.  Leslie  at  the  Eastman  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Rubert  is  a  splendid  penman, 
and  we  bespeak  for  him  a  most  successful  career. 

F.  A.  Ashley,  formerly  of  the  Belleville,  Out.,  Business 
College,  is  now  connected  with  Temple  University,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  Stephen  Kinlin,  who  had  been  assisting  Mr.  Ash- 
ley at  the  Belleville  Business  College,  takes  his  place  at  that 
school.  p         " 

Carl  T.  Wise,  formerly  of  the  High  School,  Sedalia,  Mo., 
is  now  director  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Quincy, 
111..   High   School. 

Willard  R.  Smith,  late  of  Heffley  Institute,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  is  now  taking  charge  of  the  new  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Phillipsburg   (N.  J.1    High   School. 

U.  G.  Moore,  who  for  many  years  was  identified  with  the 
Springfield  (Til.)  Business  College,  is  now  traveling  man  for 
the  Colby-Moore  Company,  educational  supplies,  Spring- 
field, 111. 
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Frank  Morris,  of  Pekin,  Ind.,  is  now  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Santa  Rosa,  New  Mexico. 

R.  C.  Childs  is  now  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  penman- 
ship at  Orr's  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  V.  Crumley,  formerly  of  Elk  City,  Okla.,  returns  to 
the  Enid   (Okla.)   High  School  at  an  increase  of  salary. 

Charles  E.  Hess  has  become  associated  with  George  H. 
Dick  in  the  management  of  Dick's  Evening  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

W.  M.  Hopkins,  formerly  of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  is  now  with 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Business  College,  of  which  S.  M.  Smith  is 
principal. 

A.  J.  Neill,  of  Republic,  Kan.,  is  employed  by  L.  A. 
Arnold,  of  Greeley,  Colo. 

Ira  B.  Grimes,  of  Fitzgerald  (Ga.)  High  School,  will  be 
located  at  Bluemont,  Va. 

Miss  Agnes  Duke,  of  Dresden,  Tenn.,  is  with  Draughons' 
Business  College,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  W.  Freeman,  of  Romeo,  Mich.,  goes  to  Huntsinger's 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Basil  N.  Perkins,  a  public  school  teacher  of  several  years' 
experience,  will  have  charge  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Business  College  the  coming  year. 

Guy  D.  Miller,  last  year  with  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  High 
School,  has  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Rich- 
mond (Ind.)   High  School. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Chapin,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed private  secretary  to  the  president  of  Fisk  University. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  T.  Templin,  for  several  years  with  the  New  Trier 
High  School,  Kenilworth,  111.,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Thornton  Township  High  School, 
Harvey,  111. 

The  Coleman  National  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  a  new  assistant  commercial  teacher  in  C.  B.  Bloom,  a 
Zanerian  student. 

Miss  Grace  Darrah,  who  has  been  employed  in  the  West 
Side  High  School,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  the  new  teacher  of 
stenography  in  the  Tacoma   (Wash.)   High  School. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Buzarde  goes  from  the  Abilene  (Texas)  Business 
College  to  the  head  of  the  telegraph  department  in  Port  Ar- 
thur Business  College,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

Mr.  Walter  Stant,  a  graduate  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Business  College  and  former  teacher  in  that  school,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Brocklehurst  Business  College,  Duluth,  Minn. 

W.  L.  Sisk,  Harriman,  Tenn.,  a  student  of  the  Bowling 
Green  University,  has  been  located  with  Mr.  Joiner,  of  Gal- 
lipolis,  Ohio. 

Miss  Carolyn  Hankinson,  formerly  of  the  Central  Busi- 
ness College,  of  Indianapolis,  but  more  recently  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  accepted  a  good  position  in  the  shorthand 
department  of  the  Oklahoma  Business  College,  in  Oklahoma. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
High  School  is  in  charge  of  F.  L.  Groom,  of  Winfield,  Kan. 

The  West  Side  High  School,  Des  Moines,  loses  J.  L. 
Martin  to  the  Helena  (Mont.)  High  School,  where  he  will 
have  charge  of  the  commercial  department,  at  a  very  largely 
increased  salary. 

C.  H.  Howieson,  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Williams  Business  Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. 

T.  F.  Juergins,  instructor  of  commercial  branches  with 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Huntington  Business  University,  Huntington, 
Ind. 

Miss  Ella  Hassenger,  of  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  will  be  with 
the  McMinnville  College,  McMinnville,  Ore.,  during  the  com- 
ing year. 


W.  E.  Benscoter  goes  from  the  Technical  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Camden   (N.  J.)   High  School. 

Miss  Lorena  Fitts,  a  recent  graduate  of  Elizabeth  Col- 
lege, Charlotte,  N.  C,  now  has  charge  of  the  typewriting  de- 
partment of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Commercial  College,  and  the 
new  Gregg  teacher  in  this  school  is  Miss  Helen  F.  Lamb,  for 
several  years  at  the  head  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
Bliss  Business  College,  Lewiston,   Me. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Buckmyer  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  staff 
of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

E.  Gardner,  of  the  Bowling  Green  University,  goes  to  a 
branch  school  belonging  to  J.  E.  Joiner,  of  the  Columbus 
Business  College. 

F.  M.  Waters,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  has  been  located 
with  the  School  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

S.  R.  Buchanan,  of  Peoria,  111.,  teaches  commercial  sub- 
jects in  the  Detroit  Commercial  College  this  year. 

A.  D.  Sartwell,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Business  College,  is  teaching  in  Drake  Business  College, 
Plainfield,  N.J. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  engaged 
Miss  Mary  Miller,  of  Shelbina,  Mo.,  for  the  commercial  work. 

The  Springfield  (111.)  Business  College  has  obtained 
W.  I.  Stewart,  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Elliott 
Commercial  School,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  , 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Business  College  has  hired  S.  B. 
Johnson,  a  recent  Zanerian  graduate. 

S.  G.  Williams,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is  the  new  head  of 
the  commercial  department  in  the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  High 
School. 

Miss  Mae  Burrell,  who  has  been  with  the  High  School 
at  Normal,  111.,  goes  to  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Business 
College. 

Mr.  Ballin,  of  Calhoun  City,  Miss.,  has  gone  to  the 
Omaha  Commercial  College,  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  head  of  the 
telegraphy  department. 

J.  A.  Willaman,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the  new  principal  of 
Merrill  Business  College,  South  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Kingsley,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Union  College. 
Alliance,  Ohio,  is  the  new  commercial  teacher  at  the  South- 
western State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

B.  J.  Houlihan  is  the  principal  of  the  Putnam  (Conn.) 
Business  College,  a  branch  of  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Commer- 
cial School,  owned  by  C.  S.  Donnelly. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has  a  new  assistant  commercial  teacher 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Edna  Patterson. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Clute,  last  year  assistant  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  High  School,  this  year  has 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Township  High 
School,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  Atchison  (Kan.)  Business  College  has  engaged  Miss 
Marie  Wilson,  of  Macomb,  111.,  as  shorthand  teacher. 

James  Maher,  formerly  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  is  now  with 
Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Morse,  a  student  of  the  Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  goes  to  Massey's  Business  College,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

R.  H.  Wade,  of  Morgantown,  Ky.,  has  been  employed  by 
C.  L.  Padgitt.  of  Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 

Miss  Winnie  McGlamery,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  goes  to 
Butcher's  Business  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

A.  M.  Reichard,  a  student  of  Davis  Business  College. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  engaged  with  the  Ottawa  (Ohio)  Business 
College  to  teach  penmanship  and  other  commercial  branches. 

F.  L.  Groom  goes  from  the  Strafford  (Kan.)  High 
School  to  Hastings,  Neb.,  as  supervisor  of  penmanship  and 
head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  High  School. 
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III 


MORE  TRIBUTES   TO   MR.    AMES 


A   SWEET    KINDLY    MAN. 

A  telegram  received  at  the  office  during  my  absence 
in  Europe,  and  handed  to  me  on  my  arrival  in  New  York, 
announced  that  my  associate  and  dear  friend,  Daniel  T. 
Ames,  had  passed  to   the   "Great  Beyond." 

Probably  no  one  knew  Mr.  Ames  better  than  I,  having 
been  associated  with  him  for  nearly  forty  years,  first  as 
an  employee  and  later  as  a  partner  in  business. 

Mr.  Ames  was  always  the  same  kindly,  considerate  and 
genial  man.  At  no  time  was  he  unduly  disturbed  during 
the  many  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  business,  but  always 
rode  along  on  an  "even  keel."  He  had  his  mind  thoroughly 
made  up  on  every  subject  in  hand — and  was  conservative, 
in  a  way — but  was  always  glad  to  listen  to  any  suggestions 
and  quick  to  grasp  what  he  thought  a  wise  change  or  an 
opportunity  for  betterment  in  the  administration  of  the 
work. 

His  information  on  matters  of  the  day,  in  every  de- 
partment of  progress,  was  very  marked,  and  one  was  sure 
of  receiving  an  intelligent  answer  to  any  question  addressed 
him  on  any  of   the  up-to-date  subjects. 

In  legal  matters  he  was  thoroughly  conversant,  having 
had  the  experience  of  a  practicing  lawyer  before  engaging 
in  school  work.  He  was  consulted  many  times  by  his 
friends,  and  the  picture  remains  in  my  memory  of  Mr. 
Ames,  working  at  his  table,  while  at  his  side  sat  a  friend 
who  was  seeking  his  advice  in  some  legal  difficulty. 

And  so  in  every  walk  of  life  Mr.  Ames  "was  a  man 
among  men"  and  exemplified  in  his  every  act  the  qualities 
that  make  for  a  strong  man. 

To  me  he  was  as  a  father  and  his  advice  and  counsel 
remain   as  a  sweet  heritage. 

His  enterprise  and  industry  were  unflagging.  The  first 
one  at  the  office  and  the  last  to  leave,  his  example  was 
an  incentive  to  all,  and  contributed  greatly  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  business. 

And    so    I,    with    all    associated    with    him    in    the    New 

York   office,   mourn   his    departure,    and   will   remember   him 

always    as    a    sweet,    kindly    man,    with    a    broad    hand    for 

charity   and   a   liberal    spirit   whose   influence   will    abide    for 

all  time. 

Charles  Rollinson. 
New  York,  October  9. 


BY    NATURE,   A   NOBLEMAN  ;    BY    CULTURE,   A   GENTLEMAN. 

In  the  death  of  Daniel  T.  Ames,  a  great,  noble  and  bril- 
liant soul  has  returned  to  God,  who  gave  it  in  trust  for  a 
time  to   serve  mankind  in  educational   work. 

In  the  early  years  of  business  education,  our  deceased 
brother  was  a  most  important  factor.  He  possessed  a  strong, 
clear,  and  logical  mind,  which  he  employed  with  great  energy 
in  the  dissemination  of  practical  knowledge,  in  behalf  of  a 
high-grade  curriculum,  more  efficient  teaching  talent  and 
for  ethical  and   honorable  management. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  practical  educational  journalism, 
and  as  a  founder  and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal,  he  rendered  the  cause  of  business  edu- 
cation valuable  service. 

His  well-stored  mind  wielded  a  versatile  pen,  and  the 
splendid  products  thereof  enriched  the  literature  of  business 
education.  Through  the  columns  of  the  Journal  he  gave 
instruction,  encouragement,  counsel,  aid,  hope,  and  self-re- 
liance to  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  students,  located 
in  all  sections  of  the  continent. 

As  a  man,  our  late  brother  occupied  a  lofty  position. 
By  nature,  a  nobleman ;  by  culture,  a  gentleman ;   by  educa- 


tion, a  scholar.  In  word  and  action,  he  was  tolerant,  gener- 
ous, courteous,  and  humane.  In  politics,  he  was  true  to  the 
principles  of  civil  government.  In  religion,  he  was  conser- 
vative and  rational,  with  no  prejudice  against  any  creed  or 
ism.  In  all  respects,  Brother  D.  T.  Ames  was  an  exemplary 
man,  a  brilliant  teacher  and  journalist,  and  an  honorable 
citizen.  The  purity  of  his  character,  the  splendor  of  his 
virtues,  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements  in  the  noble  work 
done  in  the  line  of  practical  education  and  for  his  fellow- 
men,  will  be  cherished  and  revered  by  our  profession  with 
pride  and  joy. 

"Nothing  is  here   for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise  or    blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 
New  Orleans,  September  24.  Geo.  Soule. 


A    NOBLE   EXAMPLE. 

I  learned  through  a  news  item  in  the  local  paper  of  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  the  Journal  whom  we  all  loved  so 
well — The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  and  I  wish  to  join  the 
host  of  subscribers,  each  one  an  ardent  disciple  of  Daniel  T. 
Ames,  in  the  expression  of  appreciation  and  a  word  of  com- 
fort to  his  relatives  and   friends. 

Though  the  last,  chapter  of  the  personal  history  of  this 
great  and  good  man  is  closed,  it  will  require  volumes  to 
record  the  history  of  his  good  influence  and  noble  example. 

Portland   September   7.  M.   A.   Albin. 


MR.    AMES — A    RECOLLECTION. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Father  Ames  began  under 
peculiar  and  novel  circumstances  one  Saturday  morning  in 
August,  1884,  while  I  was  acting  as  confidential  clerk  and 
assistant  to  Messrs.  Eaton  &  Burnett.  There  being  no  ses- 
sions held  on  this  day,  I  was  practicing  on  a  Remington  type- 
writer, which  had  been  left  at  the  office  by  W.  S.  &  B.'s 
agent  with  a  view  of  making  a  sale,  and  exhibiting  the  ma- 
chine to  young  men  who  had  never  seen  one. 

Mr.  Ames  introduced  himself  and  said  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  principals  of  our  school,  and  called  to  pay 
his  respects  while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  D.  C.  I  had 
just  begun  subscribing  to  the  Art  Journal,  and,  lo !  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  genial  editor  himself.  The  war 
had  just  commenced  in  that  spread-eagle  campaign  conducted 
by  him  against  Messrs.  Gaskell  and  Michael.  The  fur  was 
flying  fast,  and  we  youngsters  could  hardly  wait  until  his 
paper  came  out.  He  noticed  the  machine,  and  said  he  hoped 
the  proprietors  would  make  a  purchase,  as  there  was  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  instruction  upon  it  and  the  use  of  stenogra- 
phy. He  also  spoke  of  having  introduced  the  study  of  short- 
hand into  his  business  college  at  Albany,  during  or  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  had  graduated  some  pupils  who  were 
proficient  in  it.  I  asked  if  he  knew  Andrew  J.  Graham,  of  his 
city  (New  York).  He  replied  that  he  was  a  personal  friend 
and  would  put  me  in  communication  with  him.  Thus  began 
a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Graham  that  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  knew  him  and  his  high  qualifications.  Con- 
tinuing our  conversation,  Mr.  Ames  said  shorthand  would 
soon  have  to  be  taught  in  all  business  colleges,  and  offered 
his  congratulations  upon  my  having  begun  the  study. 

Now,  we  who  are  in  middle  life  can  realize  the  far-sight- 
edness of  one  of  those  pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  and  set 
out  guide  posts.  He  was  a  man,  a  credit  to  the  profession, 
and  a  teacher  whose  influence  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
mercial training  is  being  felt. 

May  all  of  us  be  inspired  by  his  example  and  keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  profession..  H.  N.  Staley. 

Baltimore,  October  20. 


MISSOURI    VALLEY    COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS*    ASSOC'N 


Program    of    Third    Annual    Meeting,    To    Be    Held    at   St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Nov.  26-27,   1909 
Friday  Morning. 
Enrollment  of  Members. 
Report  of  Secretary  and  Committees. 
Vocal  Solo,   Miss   Katie  Orwall,  St.  Joseph.    Mo. 
Address   of   Welcome,    Superintendent   J.   A.    Whiteford, 
St.  Joseph   Public   School   System. 

Response,    L.   H.    Hausam,   Hutchinson,   Kansas. 
President's  Address,  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  Central  High  School, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

"Touch  Typewriting,  a  Fallacy,  a  Delusion  and  a  Snare," 
Miss  Jessie  Davidson,  Huff's  School  of  Business,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

"Business  Writing  of  To-day.  What  to  Teach.  How  to 
Teach  and  How  to  Get  Results,"  Francis  B.  Courtney,  "The 
must  skillful,  the  most  original  and  most  versatile  penman 
in  the  world." 

"Should  Shorthand  be  Taught  in  the  High  School?"     F. 
J.    Kirker,    Central    High    School,   Kansas   City,    Mo. 
Friday  Afternoon. 
Music.   Central   High   School   Orchestra,   M.    B.    Wallace, 
Director. 

"What  is  a  Stenographer?"  Mrs.  Belle  Adams  Shipley, 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Discussion.     Open  to  all  present. 

Address,  "The  Life  That  Now  Is,"  Hon.  Walter  Will- 
iams, Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Missouri  State 
University,    Columbia. 

Address,  "The  Preparation  of  Commercial  Teachers 
by  the  State  Normal  Schools,"  Prof.  Charles  C.  Staehling, 
Head  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  State  Nor- 
mal, Warrensburg,  Missouri. 

Friday  Evening. 
Dinner  at  the  sumptuous  Robidoux  Hotel,  followed  by  a 
Council  of  all  the  Tribes,  some  stories  we  haven't  heard 
(lately)  by  the  Jolly  Bookmen,  some  music  and  a  general 
good  time.  (Compliments  of  the  Association  and  local 
schools.) 

Saturday  Morning. 
Violin  Solo,  J.  E.  Lilley,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
"English,  Its  Relative  Importance  in  a  Business  Course," 
G.  A.   Rohrbough,  Omaha  Commercial  College,  Omaha,  Neb. 
"Some  Bumps  That  Have  Bumped  Me,"  Frank  A.  Keef- 
over,  High   School,   Blue   Rapids,   Kansas. 

"Should  a  Bookkeeper  be  Simply  an  Accounting  Ma- 
chine?" W.  M.  Bryant,  Nebraska  Business  College,  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

"Handy  With  the  Crayon,''  Francis  B.  Courtney,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  A  demonstration  of  Mr.  Courtney's  remark- 
able skill  and  versatility. 

"Some  Observations  Concerning  Commercial  Work  in 
High  Schools,"  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Saturday  Afternoon. 

.Music. 

"How  May  Office  Methods  Be  Used  in  School?"  C.  D. 
Long,  Emporia  Business  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

"Why  Not  Be  Honest?"  George  E.  Dougherty,  Reporter 
and  Principal  Dougherty's  Business  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Round   Table. 

Rapid  Calculation  Contest,  led  by  C.  E.  Birch,  Haskell 
Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Prize  Donated  by  the  J.  A. 
Lyons   Company,    Chicago. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Selection  of   Place  of   Meeting. 

Adjournment. 


PROGRAM    NATIONAL    PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS'  ASSN 

President,   I..    F.   Stacy.   Meadville,   Pa. 

Vice-President,   C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Secretary,    R.    C.    Cottrell,   Logansport,   Ind. 

Executive  Committee:  R.  L.  McCarty,  Louisville.  Ky„ 
Chairman;  C.  C.  Lister,  Xew  York  City:  C.  W.  Ransom, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tuesday,  December  28,  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

(Papers  limited  to  20  minutes;    discussion  to  5  minutes.) 

President's  Address,  L.   E.  Stacy,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Reports    of    Secretary,    R.    C.    Cottrell,    Logansport,    Ind. 

Reports   of   Committees,   New   Business,   etc. 

"Penmanship  as  a  Profession,"  F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Discussion. 

"Some  Problems  in  Public  School  Writing,"  A.  S.  Gregg, 
Lorain,   Ohio. 

Discussion. 

"How  to  break  Up  Finger  Movement"  ( demonstrated 
by  a  class  of  "raw  recruits"),  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday,  December  29,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

"How  to  Prepare  Work  for  Photo-Engraving,"  C.  P. 
Zaner,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Discussion. 

"Observations  of  a  Penmanship  Supervisor,"  W.  P. 
Steinhaeuser,  Asbury  Park,   N.  J. 

Discussion. 

"Good  Business  Writing  and  the  Demand  for  It,"  H.  G. 
Healey,   New   York. 

Discussion. 

(Topic  not  yet  given),  Robert  A.  Grant,   St.   Louis,   Mo, 

Discussion. 

"Business  Figures,''  R.   C.  Cottrell,  Logansport,   Ind. 

Discussion. 

"(Methods  of  Applying  Movement  in  Teaching  Drawing 
and   Penmanship,"  A.   E.   Parsons,  Keokuk,    Iowa. 

Discussion. 

"Position  and  Slant,"  H.  C.  Walker,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Discussion. 
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Thursday,  December  30.  1:30  p.  m.  to  4:30  p.   m. 

"The  Penmen  of  To-day,"  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Discussion. 

"Word  Practice  in  Business  Writing,"  C.  C.  Lister.  New 
York    City. 

Discussion. 

"Engrossing,"  Frank  W.   Martin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion. 

"Position  and  Movement,"  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Ziegelbaur, 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

Discussion. 

(Something  relating  to  cartooning),  E.  H.  Lockwood, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Discussion. 

"The  Value  of  Muscular  Movement  Writing,"  Miss  Olla 
Stuber,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Closing  Exercises. 


PLANS  FOR   LOUISVILLE  MEETING 

The  commercial  teachers  of  Louisville  are  planning  to 
greet  the  largest  attendance  that  has  ever  assembled  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  and 
they  are  preparing  to  entertain  their  visitors  in  a  way  that 
they  have  never  been  entertained  before.  The  Louisville 
teachers  are  determined  to  prove  to  the  visiting  teachers  from 
North,  South,  East  and  West  that  Kentucky  hospitality  is 
not  a  myth,  but  a  living,  joy-producing  fact.  It  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  Louisville  teachers  to  show  their  visitors  such 
a  good  time  during  the  three  convention  days  that  they  will 
ever  cherish  a  fond  remembrance  of  the  "old  Kentucky 
home." 

The  Old  Kentucky  Dinner  to  be  tendered  the  members 
of  the  Federation  will  be  something  unique  in  the  banquet 
line.  The  inner  man  will  be  feasted  to  his  heart's  content 
and  the  program  of  toasts,  entertainment,  plantation  melodies 
and  other  good  things  will  put  everybody  in  a  good  humor 
to  begin  his  labors   in   1910. 

The  commercial  teacher  who  misses  this  meeting  will 
miss  the  three  best  days  of  the  year.  He  will  miss  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  the  cobwebs  swept  out  of  his  attic. 
He  will  miss  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  quantity  of  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm  that  will  mean  better  work  and 
a  bigger  business  for  him  the  coming  year.  He  will  miss 
the  rare  privilege  of  three  days'  fraternal  and  social  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  which  in  itself  will  amply  repay  him  for  all  his 
expenditure   of   money  and  time   in   attending  the  meeting. 

The  Louisville  teachers  extend  a  personal  invitation  to 
every  commercial  teacher  in  the  country  to  come  and  make 
merry  with  them   for  three  days  next  holiday  week. 

F.  M.  Van  Antwerp. 


BUSINESS  TEACHERS'  SECTION 

On  account  of  the  death  of  one  member  of  the  pro- 
gramme committee  of  the  Business  Teachers'  Section,  work 
on  the  programme  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  and  it  is 
not  ready  for  publication  this  month.  J.  B.  Williams,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  N.  B.  T.  A.,  sends  the 
following  announcement : 

To  Business  Teachers  : — We  will  have  an  excellent 
programme    for   the    Louisville   convention    and   cordially   in- 


vite you  to  attend  the  meetings  and   take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of   the  papers. 

A  large  enrollment  and  good  attendance  is  desirable. 

You  can  very  materially  aid  in  making  the  Business 
Teachers'  Section  a  success  by  your  enrollment  and  presence. 
If  you  cannot  possibly  attend,  do  the  next  best  thing;  enroll 
with  us.  You  will  receive  the  entire  report,  which  is  worth 
many  times  the  registration   fee. 

The  convention  is  for  our  mutual  benefit  ;  get  in  line 
for   Louisville. 

May  we  depend  on  you  ? 

Fraternally   yours, 

J.  B.  Williams,  Secretary. 


NATIONAL     COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

C.  A  Faust,  treasurer  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  states  that  the  programme  is  not  yet 
in  shape  for  publication,  but  there  is  no  question  that  when 
it  does  appear  it  will  give  promise  of  interesting  things  at 
Louisville  It  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  December  issue 
of  this  magazine,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  awaiting  its 
appearance  before   deciding   to   attend   the  meeting. 


PENMANSHIP  SECTION 

Fellow  Penmen  : — I  am  very  anxious  to  have  the  largest 
enrollment  this  year  that  the  National  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  has  ever  had.  Have  you  sent  in  your  renewal 
fee  or  have  you  never  been  a  member — if  not — why  not? 
Membership  fee  for  new  members  is  $3.00  a  year.  Fee  for 
renewal  of  membership  is  $1.50.  To  members  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Federation,  a  fee  of  75  cents  a  year  is  made 
to  join  the  Penmanship  Section. 

All  those  sending  in  their  fees  now  will  have  their 
names  published  in  all  the  leading  penmanship  and  business 
papers,   November  and  December  issues. 

Send  in  your  fee  now.  Help  to  make  the  Louisville 
meeting  the  largest  and  best  ever.     "Be  a  Booster." 

Cordially  yours,  R.  C.  Cottrell, 

Secretary,    N.    P   T.   A. 


ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  FOR  TYPEWRITERS 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  has  made  special  arrangements  with 
the  Remington,  L  C.  Smith,  Smith  Premier,  and  Underwood 
Typewriter  companies  by  which  a  uniform  low  price  will 
be  granted  to  all  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
school  proprietors,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  machines 
ordered  or  used.  The  members  of  the  Association  can 
receive  information  regarding  this  proposition  from  the  presi- 
dent or  any  member  of  the  executive  committee. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST  OF  THE  N.  P.  T.  A. 

The  following  teachers  have  renewed  their  membership 
in  the  National  Penmanship  Teachers'  Association,  as  reported 
by   the  secretary,  R.  C.  Cottrell: 


L.  E.  Stacy. 
C.  E.  Doner. 
H.  G.  Healey. 
C.  P.  Zaner. 
C.  A.  Faust. 
M.  A.  Adams. 
T.  A.  Hopper. 
J.  F.  Fish. 
L.     C.  IMcCann. 
C.  W.  Ransom. 
A.  R.  Martin. 


Miss  Cornelia  Koch. 
Miss   Ollie   Stuber. 
Mrs.   Stella   Morris.  • 
Miss   Annie  B.   Carpenter. 
E.  L.  Grady. 
Charles  Butterbaugh. 
Elmer  Schwartz. 
C.  C.  Welch. 
A.   R.  Furnish. 
E.  H.  McGhee. 
R.  C.   Cottrell. 


Department   of   School    Owners    and    Managers 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  finan- 
^  cially  interested  in  school  work.  Especially  is  it  desired  that  matter  appearing  herein  may  be 
*  helpful    in   establishing    pleasant   relations   among  principals  of  competitive  schools. 


RATES  OF  TUITION 

By  J.  C.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F., 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

There  is  no  longer  any  disagreement  over  the  question  of 
"Should  the  Rates  of  Tuition  be  Raised?"  All  are  agreed 
that  the  average  is  too  low.  The  only  question  is  how  to 
raise  them  without  allowing  the  other  fellow  to  secure  all  of 
the  business. 

Why  not  go  to  the  other  fellow  and  agree,  or  attempt 
to  agree,  with  him  on  rates?  He  may  refuse.  If  he  does, 
tell  him  you  propose  to  raise  yours  anyway  and  that  you  pro- 
pose to  spend  the  extra  money  thus  secured  in  employing  bet- 
ter teachers,  adding  new  equipment  in  the  way  of  modern 
office  appliances,  and  that  you  propose  to  let  the  public  know 
of  these  added  facilities  for  rendering  satisfactory  service. 
He  will  probably  be  unmoved  by  this  argument.  Then  do 
just  what  you  told  him  you  would  do. 

I  happen  to  know  of  a  case  that  fits  in  nicely  here.  Two 
schools  were  running  in  a  city  where  the  price  of  everything 
was  high  and  each  of  them  was  charging  ten  dollars  per 
month  tuition.  The  proprietor  of  the  newer  and  the  smaller 
school  went  to  his  competitor  and  proposed  that  they  raise 
their  rates  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  He  refused,  and 
said  he  would  run  his  own  school  to  suit  himself  and  that 
his  caller  should  do  likewise.  The  proprietor  of  the  newer 
and  smaller  school  proceeded  to  raise  his  rates  to  the  figure 
he  had  proposed  to  his  competitor.  The  next  year  saw  the 
positions  of  the  two  schools  reversed  as  to  size,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  newer  school,  which  was  now  the  larger,  had 
secured  50  per  cent  more  money  for  tuition  from  each  stud- 
ent than  his  competitor.  I  don't  believe  he  ran  any  better 
school  than  his  competitor,  but  the  people  concluded  that  if 
he  could  get  higher  rates  than  the  other  man,  what  he  had  to 
sell  must  be  worth  more  money.  The  people  will  not  place 
a  higher  value  on  what  you  have  to  sell  than  you  do  your- 
self. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  fixed  rates  can  be  agreed  upon 
or  that  a  uniform  rate  would  be  just.  The  larger  cities 
should  have  a  higher  rate  than  the  small  town  because  of  the 
greater  expense.  Some  sections  of  the  country  should  se- 
cure higher  rates  than  others,  according  to  the  prices  that 
prevail  in  those  sections. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  in  no  section  of  the  coun- 
try can  a  school  be  properly  equipped,  employ  competent 
teachers,  give  the  service  that  they  claim  to  be  giving  and 
secure  any  profit  out  of  a  tuition  fee  of  less  than  ten  dollars 
per  month,  and  the  student  would  be  the  gainer  if  he  were 
charged  twelve  dollars  if  the  additional  two  dollars  were  'de- 
voted to  the  student's  interests  instead  of  resting  securely  in 
the  pocket  of  the  proprietor  of  the  school. 

It  is  immaterial  how  high  the  rate  if  you  give  the  stud- 
ent the  worth  of  his  money,  or  a  little  more,  and  it  is  better 
for  you  and  for  business  education  in  general  to  have  one 
hundred  students  paying  twelve  dollars  per  month  than  to 
have  two  hundred  that  are  only  paying  six  dollars  per  month. 
The  income  is  the  same,  but  the  profit  on  the  former,  both  in 
dollars  and  in  reputation  for  your  school,  will  be  much 
greater. 


My  advice  is  to  run  a  high  grade,  high  priced  school  and 
take  the  students  that  want  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  tui- 
tion in  that  kind  of  a  school.  The  numbers  will  probably  not 
be  so  large  at  first,  but  they  will  increase  each  year  if  proper 
principles  are  adhered  to  and  the  school  is  properly  managed. 


ANOTHER  CROOKED  SOLICITOR 

Apparently  crooked  work  among  business  school  solic- 
itors is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country.  Some 
time  ago  we  mentioned  the  operations  of  a  Brooklyn  party 
who  worked  several  schools  at  once,  while  supposed  to  be 
working  for  them.  A.  P.  Armstrong,  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
Business  College,  brings  to  our  attention  a  man  who  entered 
his  employ  in  early  Fall,  and  who  secured  pupils  chiefly  on 
promises  of  employment  after  school  hours  at  pay  ranging 
from  $6  to  $8  per  week,  and  office  positions  after  completing 
a  course  at  salaries  of  from  $80  to  $100  a  month  at  the  start. 
There  were  also  matters  outside  of  his  relations  with  the 
school  which  made  him  undesirable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  men  cannot  be  labeled  so  no 
other  school  proprietors  will  be  victimized.  Pupils  brought 
into  a  school  on  such  promises  as  were  made  in  this  instance 
will  not  be  very  desirable,  partly  because  they  are  not  of 
the  most  intelligent  class,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  so 
easily  misled,  and  partly  because  they  are  dissatisfied,  and 
naturally,  when  they  find  the  school  cannot  make  good  the 
promises  of  the  solicitor.  Of  course,  when  such  a  solicitor 
goes  into  an  intelligent  family  and  makes  such  statements, 
the  school  itself  is  at  once  set  down  as  a  fake,  and  the  most 
desirable  class  of  pupils  driven  away  from  it.  Such  an  out- 
side man  can  do  more  harm  in  a  month  than  a  good  one  can 
correct  in  a  year  afterwards. 


Home  of  the  Coleman   National  Business  College, 
Newark,  N.J. —Annual  Enrollment  1200. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  CHANGES 

The  Vermont  Business  College,  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  been 
purchased  by  Irving  V.  Cobleigh. 

F.  B.  Adams,  formerly  of  Heald's  College,  Reno,  Nev., 
has  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Anthony,  Kan.,  Busi- 
ness College. 

Among  the  recent  mergers  is  that  which  took  place  in 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  when  the  business  department  of  Vincennes 
University  was  taken  over  by  the  Vincennes  Business  Col- 
lege, thereby  becoming  part  of  the  Central  Business  College 
system,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis.  Miss  M.  L.  Karr 
with  her  school,  The  Washington  Commercial  School,  in 
Washington,  Indiana,  has  also  associated  herself  with  the 
Indiana  Business  College.  Charles  C.  Cring  is  at  the  head 
of  the  schools,  of  which  there  are  branches  in  Richmond, 
Marion,  Muncie,  Kokomo,  Logansport,  Anderson,  Lafayette, 
Columbus,    Newcastle   and   Washington. 

C.  C.  Miles  has  opened  in  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  the 
Chicago  Heights  Business  College.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
September  he  had  enrolled  fifty  pupils,  and  more  are  on  the 
way.  The  field  is  a  large  and  growing  one,  and  Mr.  Miles 
will  certainly  make  a  success  of  his  new  venture. 

W.  E.  Allen,  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  was  owner  of  a 
chain  of  schools  in  Wisconsin,  among  them  the  Stevens  Point 
Business  College,  at  Stevens  Point,  and  Allen's  Business  Col- 
lege at  Eau  Claire,  has  purchased  the  Standard  Commercial 
College,  at  Spokane,  and  from  now  on  his  address  will  be 
Columbia  Building,  Spokane,  Wash.  He  has  a  finely  equipped 
school,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  ambition 
to  place  it  among  the  first  in  the  Northwest  will  be  realized. 

The  Eagan  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  loses  its  manager  of 
the  business  department,  C.  H.  Frederick,  who,  after  many 
years'  service  in  this  school,  becomes  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  West  Hoboken  High  School. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WORTHINGTON 

B.  IM  Worthington,  who  passed  away  from  our  midst, 
leaves  behind  him  a  record  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
chiefly  a  manufacturer  of  ink,  though  a  worthy  occupation,  as 
has  been  announced  in  an  account  of  his  death  in  the  October 
edition  of  this  Journal. 

Chief  of  all  and  most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Worthington 
is  to  remembered  for  his  unsurpassed  skill  as  an  all-round 
penman ;  for  his  numerous  pen  drawings,  which  adorned 
the  walls  of  his  office,  and  for  which  he  received  prizes; 
also  for  his  engrossing,  which  w-as  one  of  the  sources  of 
his  income;  and  for  his  beautiful  writing — all  of  which  chal- 
lenges  the   world's   admiration. 

Nor  are  we  to  "wonder  whether  the  valuable  formula 
of  his  inks  was  saved  to  posterity  or  went  out  with  the 
spark  of  his  life."  The  formula  of  his  inks  may  have  gone 
out,  and,  if  it  did,  it  could  not  have  gone  "out  with  the 
spark  of  his  life,"  which  is  a  divine  spark,  and  as  such  can 
never  go  out. 

Besides  his  skill  with  the  pen,  Mr.  Worthington  was  a 
writer  of  no  mean  merit.  He  had  in  his  possession  some 
very  beautiful  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  he  wrote  in 
his  poetical  mood  of  mind,  and  which  ought  to  be  published. 

Therefore,  instead  of  mourning  Mr.  Worthington  chiefly 
as  a  manufacturer  of  ink,  and  wondering  whether  his  for- 
mula for  ink  has  been  lost,  we  should  rather  think  ~t  him 
as  a  man  who  has  graced  the  profession  by  having  climbed 
to  the  heights  of  that  soul-inspiring  art  of  penmanship  to 
which  many  may  attain  if  they  would  only  worship  at  its 
shrine. 

May  B.  M.  Worthington's  fame  as  a  pen  artist  go  down 
the  corridors  of  time  and  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
future  generations. 

Cleveland,  October  18.  Charles  Schovanek. 


AN  INTERESTING   TOPIC 

One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  scheduled  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial  School  Teach- 
ers' Association  to  be  held  at  St.  Joseph  on  November  26 
and  27  is  that  upon  which  Miss  Jessie  Davidson,  of  Kansas 
City,  will  speak.  Her  topic  will  be  "Touch  Typewriting,  a 
Fallacy,  a  Delusion  and  a  Snare."  Her  point  of  view  may 
not  be  just  what  would  be  suggested  by  the  title,  but  if  she 
is  to  take  the  ground  that  touch  typewriting  is  such  a  failure 
as  to  merit  denunciation  her  remarks  will  be  well  worth  lis- 
tening to,  even  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  her. 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  verdict  of  business 
men  who  have  had  large  experience  with  both  touch  and 
sight  typewriting  in  their  offices.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  touch  operator  will  get  out 
at  least  a  third  more  work  while  at  the  machine,  and  as  at 
least  half  the  time  of  a  stenographer  is  spent  in  transcrip- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  touch  operator  earns  at  least  a 
sixth  more  salary  than  the  one  who  operates  by  sight. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  touch  operator  almost  in- 
variably has  a  more  even  movement  of  the  fingers  and 
makes  a  better  looking  page,  and  that  he  or  she  is  not  so 
hard  on  the  typewriter  because  of  the  uniform  fingering  re- 
quired by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  fingers  close  to  the 
keyboard.  The  supremacy  of  the  newer  method,  of  the 
later  method,  of  typewriter  operation  has  been  so  generally 
acknowledged  since  it  was  generally  introduced  that  criticism 
cannot  hurt  it,  and  even  its  most  pronounced  advocates  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  its  defects  in  order  that,  if  possible,  they 
may  be  corrected. 


REMINGTON  FACTORY  EXPANSION 

Announcement  is  made  that  plans  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Works,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  This  increase 
in  factory  facilities  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  unparalleled 
detnand  which  has  followed  the  advent  of  the  new  Reming- 
ton models.  For  nearly  a  year  the  works  have  been  oper- 
ated day  and  night,  and  are  still  considerably  behind  in 
their  orders.  Contracts  are  now  being  placed  for  additional 
tools  and  machinery  to  enable  the  company  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand. 


Something  new  in  business  school  operations  has  devel- 
oped in  Olean,  N.  Y.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
newspaper  accounts,  a  school  promoter  visited  that  city,  get 
plenty  of  advertising  from  the  local  newspapers  on  the 
strength  of  his  assertion  that  he  was  about  to  start  a  business 
school  on  a  large  scale,  and  when  everything  was  ripe  had 
the  suggestion  made  to  E.  D.  Westbrook,  of  the  Westbrook 
Commercial  Academy,  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to 
offer  the  manager  of  the  new  school  something  not  to  open  it. 
Mr.  Westbrook  didn't  loosen  up,  but  the  opposing  school  has 
not  yet  opened  its  doors,  and  the  Westbrook  Commercial 
Academy  expects  to  keep  right  on  doing  business. 

Fred  G.  Sinsel,  of  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  goes  to  the  Carthage 
(Mo.)  High  School  as  head  of  the  commercial  department. 

A.  S.  Hutchinson  is  now  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  St.  Joseph  Business  University,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 
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Durand  W.  Springer,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  High 
School,  is  now  director  of  the  business  course  of  the  Cass 
High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Springer  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most business  educators  of  America,  and  Detroit  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  receiving  so  desirable  an  acquisition 
to  the  educational  forces  of  that  city. 

The  Abilene  (Texas)  Business  College  is  enjoying  a 
prosperous  Fall.  In  Mr.  C.  C.  Buzarde,  in  the  accounting 
department :  T.  H.  Gatlin,  as  teacher  of  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping, and  G.  W.  Gambrel,  in  charge  of  the  literary 
branches,  the  school  has  a  strong  corps  of  teachers. 

J.  F.  Fish,  of  the  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  a  letter  dated  September  14,  writes  as  follows : 
"We  have  had  a  good  fall  opening." 

The  Journal  is  in  receipt  of  the  neat  circular  issued 
by  S.  E.  Leslie,  of  Rochester,  announcing  his  mail  course 
in  engrossing.  The  circular  is  convincing,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  knows  that  Mr.  Leslie  is  fully  able  to 
do  all  he  promises. 

A  Pennsylvania  school  which  is  booming  is  that  of  T. 
W.  Ovens,  of  Pottsville.  He  states  that  the  Ovens  School 
has  an  attendance  this  Fall  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  institution  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  He  has  put  in  an  entirely  new  equipment,  and 
is  especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  his  pupils  are  graduates  of  high  schools,  normal 
schools  or  academies. 

E.  Kaulbach  is  now  conducting  the  Maritime  Business 
College,  at  Halifax.  N.  S„  alone,  so  far  as  the  management 
is  concerned,  his  former  associate,  R.  Schurman,  having 
retired  several  months  ago  to  enter  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. .Mr.  Kaulbach  is  a  certified  accountant  and  an  excep- 
tionally well   equipped  school   man. 

W.  H.  Patten,  one  of  the  newer  recruits  to  the  ranks 
of  commercial  teachers,  is  having  great  success  with  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Merrill  School,  at  Stamford. 
He  has  shown  his  special  interest  in  penmanship  by  securing 
a  large  list  of  names  for  The  Journal. 

O.  J.  Hanson,  of  Aak.r's  Business  College,  Grand  Forks, 
X.  D.,  says  he  knows  of  nothing  better  to  say  for  The 
Journal  than  that  he  uses  it  exclusively  as  a  text  book  in 
his  penmanship  classes.  He  also  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  securing  a  larger  proportion  of  subscriptions 
from  his  pupils  than  any  other  penmanship  teacher,  having 
sent  in  ninety-nine  names  out  of  one  hundred  and  four 
members  of  his  classes. 

Charles  Rollinson,  of  the  firm  of  Ames  &  Rollins,,,,. 
New  "^  ork  City,  is  giving  some  illustrated  lectures  in  the 
metropolitan  district  on  his  trips  abroad.  There  are  few 
persons  so  well  fitted  for  this  work  as  is  Mr.  Rollinson,  fcr 
he  has  seen  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  has  noted  care- 
fully all  of  interest  that  he  has  seen  abroad.  He  is  espe- 
cially familiar  with  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  such  a  lecture  from  such  a  man 
has  a  large  educational  value. 


On  September  29,  during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration 
in  New  York,  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  addressed  the  students 
and  friends  of  the  Packard  School  on  topics  brought  to  his 
mind  by  the  occasion.  Dr.  Cadman  is  always  an  entertain- 
ing speaker  as  well  as  an  instructive  one. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Times-Record,  Valley 
City,  N.  D.,  contains  an  extensive  article  under  the  head, 
"Professor  Curtiss's  New  System  of  Penmanship,"  relating 
to  the  work  on  that  subject  recently  brought  out  by  C.  C. 
Curtiss,  of  that  city,  and  which  will  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  the  American  Book  Company.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Normal  School,  at  Valley  City,  and  is  doing  valuable 
work  there. 

The  Seattle  Daily  Times  devoted  a  column  of  its  space  to 
the  graduation  of  one  hundred  and  eight  pupils  from  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  Wilson's  Modern  Business  College,  on  the 
evening  of  August  31.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  persons 
were  present,  and  Judge  Hadley,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington,  delivered 
the  address   of  the   evening. 

A.  C.  Doering,  penman  and  commercial  teacher  in 
Wood's  New  York  School,  announces  the  arrival  of  a  pen- 
man in  his  home  the  latter  part  of  September.  Everyone 
doing  well  and  The  Journal  extends  congratulations. 

With  a  larger  attendance  than  ever,  the  Parsons,  Kansas, 
Business  College  opened  formally  on  September  14,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  delivering  the  opening  address.  Other 
prominent  men  were  present  and  spoke.  With  a  record  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  pupils  last  year,  the  management  look- 
forward  to  an  attendance  this  season  which  will  tax  the 
capacity  of  the  institution. 

Another  successful  opening  was  that  of  Aaker's  Business 
College,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  On  the  first  of  October  the 
attendance  was  three  times  as  large  as  it  had  been  at  the 
same  time  the  previous  year.  A  good  school  in  a  prosperous 
community,  if  we  may  judge  from  early  reports,  and  will  have 
all  it  can  do  this  year. 

J.  E.  Bowman,  penman  at  Canton,  Ohio,  Actual  Business 
College,  says  he  can  find  no  criticism  to  make  on  The 
Journal  this  year,  and  has  no  suggestions  to  make  relative 
to  its  improvement,  as  it  is  strictly  up  to  grade  in  every  par- 
ticular. Mr.  Bowman  was  confined  to  his  home  for  several 
days  early  in  the  Fall  on  account  of  illness,  but  is  now 
working  as  hard  as  ever. 

Fred  Berkman,  of  the  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane, 
Washington,  won  a  piano  in  a  rebus  contest  inaugurated  by 
a  piano  house  in  his  city.  He  will  continue,  however,  to 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  commercial  school  work. 

[..  M.  Ranch,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Muncie,  Ind., 
Business  College,  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  and  has  now  begun  his  work  as  teacher 
in  the  business  department  of  the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Business 
College. 

In  order  easily  to  be  accessible  for  business  and  court 
calls,  A.  R.  Lewis,  expert  on  handwriting  and  forgeries, 
has  removed  from  his  uptown  office  to  No.  235  Broadway, 
opposite  the  post  office.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
increasing  demand  for  Mr.  Lewis's  services  has  made  such 
a   change  desirable. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  beautiful  announcement  from 
Olmstead's  Select  Shorthand  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  de- 
scribing the  advantages  of  that  institution.  The  fall  term 
opened  qn  August  30  very  promisingly.  Among  the  features 
emphasized  are :  Selectness,  Individual  Instruction,  Limited 
Number  of   Pupils,   Sessions  Entire  Year. 

The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  recently  moved 
into  its  new  home  especially  erected  for  its  use.  The  school 
occupies  both  floors  of  the  entire  building.  Among  the  many 
conveniences  noted  in  a  newspaper  description  are  an  abun- 
dance of  light  and  perfect  ventilation.  The  Business  Insti- 
tute is  apparently  growing  very  rapidly.  The  management 
announces  the  recent  purchase  of   100  typewriting  machines. 


One  entire  room  is  devoted  to  office  devices  and  appliances. 
A  public  stenographic  department  is  maintained.  In  this 
department  pupils  come  in  contact  with  the  business  men. 
The  officers  are  L.  C.  Rauch,  president;  E.  E.  Vantine,  vice- 
president,  and  A.  F.  Tull,  secretary.  ^ 

J.  M.  Lantz  has  returned  to  his  old  station  at  the 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Business  College.  He  has  resigned  his 
position  at  Mercersburg.  He  writes  that  the  prospects  are 
very  good  for  a  larger  school  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

S.  H.  Talman,  of  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  a 
recent  letter,  writes  as  follows :  "Our  school  started  out  with 
its  usual  large  enrollment,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  * 
very  prosperous  year." 
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MICROSCOPIC  WRITIING 

This  is  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  penmanship  the 
original  of  which  was  three  and  a  half  by  four  inches 
and  contained  16,725  words.  The  writing  was  executed  by 
M.  J.  Knight,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  entered  in  an 
advertising  contest.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  lithographer,  and  it 
took  him  eighty  hours  to  do  the  work.  1,194  words  in  one 
square  inch  is  certainly  a  record  for  condensation.  Every 
letter  is  perfectly  distinct,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  second 
illustration,  which  was  photographed  from  the  original  with 
an  enlargement  of  sixteen  diameters. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Albert  S.  Osborn,  the 
celebrated  specialist  in  questioned  handwriting,  for  this  in- 
teresting feature. 


aatstostea 


ADDRESSES  IIN  PERSIAN 

The  addresses  in  Persian  upon  letters  which  go  through 
the  post  office  at  Calcutta  are  often  quaint  and  puzzling  An 
Indian  paper  recently  translated  one  as  follows:  "If  the 
Almighty  pleases— Let  this  envelope,  having  arrived  at  the 
nty  of  Calcutta,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calootolah,  at  the 
counting  house  of  Sirajooden  and  Ilahdad  merchants,  be  offered 
to  and  read  by  the  happy  light  of  my  eyes,  of  virtuous  man- 
ners and  beloved  of  the  heart— Mecan  Shaikh  Inayut  Ally  may 
his  life  be  long.  Written  on  the  tenth  of  the  blessed  Rumzan 
Saturday,  in  the  year  1266  of  the  hegira  of  our  prophet  and 
dispatched  at   Bearing." 
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LESSONS   IN   DRAWING 

By  Valentine  Sandbeeg. 
No.  3. 

Continuing  the  lessons  in  drawing  the  human  figure,  I 
give  this  month  a  more  complicated  study.  The  illustration 
represents  a  woman  pushing  a  plow,  a  very  common  sight 
in  European  countries. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  student  once  more  of  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  proper  proportions  of  length  and  breadth. 
In  reproducing  this  study,  first  make  a  sketch  on  a  scale 
four  times  as  large  as  this  engraving.     The  size  will  enable 


the  face  you  will  find  very  difficult.  Leave  that  until  the 
last. 

Remember  that  all  pictures  are  composed  of  but  two 
elements — lights  and  shadows.  In  a  line  drawing  the  lights 
are  all  high  and  the  shadows  are  dark. 

Any  student  who  wishes  criticism  of  his  drawing  lesson 
may  have  the  same  done  by  sending  his  work  to  the  office 
of  The  Journal,  accompanied  by  ten  two-cent  stamps. 


A  French  commission  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
comparative  studies  of  the  vertical  and  inclined  styles  of 
handwriting,  with  regard  to  the  health  of  school  children,  has 
unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  the  inclined  style,  which  is 
asserted  to  be  far  simpler  and  less  fatiguing  than  the  vertical 
style,  and  less  likely  to  cause  spinal  curvature  and  other  evil 
results.  In  writing  by  the  vertical  system,  the  right  arm  is 
held  in  an  unnatural  position,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  child  to  maintain  a  normal  and  hygienic  posture.  Vertical 
writing  is  performed  very  slowly  and  laboriously,  and  may 
seriously  injure  children  who  are  predisposed  to  spinal  curv- 
ature and  other  deformities,  or  to  writer's  cramp.  The  oculist 
of  the  commission  denies  that  vertical  writing  presents  any 
advantage  over  inclined  writing  with  respect  to  the  prevention 
of  short-sightedness. — Scientific  American. 


"The  progress  of  knowledge  is  like  that  of  the  sun — so 
slow  that  we  cannot  see  it,  but  so  sure  as  to  change  night  to 
day." 


you  to  detect  defects  more  readily.  Outline  the  figure  as 
explained  in  the  September  number  and  then  sketch  in  the 
plow  and  ground. 

Be  careful  in  putting  in  the   ground  to   let  the   strokes 
be    in    a    sort    of    haphazard    fashion.     The    line    shading    011 


LESSONS  IN  LETTERING 

By   E.    E.    Marlatt,   of   The   Journal    Staff. 

Those  who  practised  faithfully  the  September  and  Octo- 
ber lessons  should  be  able  now  to  take  up  the  completed  letter. 
Study  the  letter  in  all  its  aspects  very  closely.  Be  particular 
with  reference  to  proper  proportions.  The  light  lines  are 
drawn  with  an  ordinary  steel  pen. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  criticize  the  work  of  any  student 
who  will  send  his  best  work  on  each  line  of  the  copy  to  The 
Journal  office.  The  lessons  should  be  accompanied  by  25 
two-cent  stamps.  Be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of  room  between 
the  lines  for  my  criticism. 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS 

By  "The  Old  Pedagogue." 


LEARNING  AND  TEACHING 

I  once  asked  a  teacher  what  was  the  pleasantest  part  of 
his  work.  He  told  me  that  the  happiest  hour  of  the  entire 
day  to  him  was  when  four  o'clock  came  and  all  the  pupils 
had  gone  home,  he  sat  down  at  his  desk,  rested  his  head  on 
the  back  of  his  chair  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  only  a 
teacher  can  know,  and  reflected  on  the  events  of  the  day.  All 
the  little  irritations,  the  annoyances,  the  perplexities,  even  the 
tragedies  of  the  day  were  now  all  forgiven  and  almost  for- 
gotten. He  said  that  at  this  time  he  briefly  meditated  upon 
each  recitation,  and,  as  he  ran  down  the  list  of  the  names  of 
his  pupils,  he  would  ask  himself,  "Did  this  pupil  learn  a  sin- 
gle fact  or  truth  to-day  that  he  did  not  know  before,  or  was 
the  recitation  simply  a  memory  drill  for  him,  in  that  he  was 
only  called  upon  to  repeat  some  memorized  portion  of  the 
lesson,  while  I   omitted  either  comment  or  explanation?" 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  do  not  think  it  took  you  long  to  find 
out  how  much  real  teaching  you  were  doing." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  he.  "At  first,  out  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pupils  I  would  meet  every  day,  I  could  not  find  more 
than  one-half  dozen  whom  I  positively  felt  had  been  taught 
anything,  while  if  the  remainder  had  learned  anything  they 
had  done  so  by  themselves.  This  made  me  wild  with  dis- 
couragement. I  took  down  my  dictionary  to  see  what  teach- 
ing really  meant  and  I  found  this  definition :  'To  teach  is  to 
cause  to  learn.'  That  was  it — 'to  cause  to  learn.'  That  set 
me  to  thinking.  It  soon  dawned  upon  me  what  successful 
instruction  really  included,  namely,  a  three-fold  process  by 
which  knowledge  of  an  outside  matter  is  caused  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  learner  through  the  assistance,  elucidation, 
elaboration  or  explanation  of  a  teacher.  There  I  had  it. 
First,  subject  matter;  second,  learner;  third,  teacher.  It  so 
happened  that  my  subject,  bookkeeping,  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  pupil  of  ordinary  intelligence  could  acquire  consider- 
able knowledge  of  it  and  skill  in  its  application  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  knew  that 
it  required  three  members  to  complete  the  educational  equa- 
tion and  I  did  not  supply  the  third,  although  that  was  what  I 
was  paid  for  doing.    That  was  what  worried  me. 


"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  did  not  take  long 
for  me  to  enlarge  my  list  of  learners.  I  watched  for  the 
points  that  gave  my  pupils  the  most  trouble  and  made  a  list 
of  them.  When  I  had  a  few  of  them,  I  called  my  students 
together  and  drilled  them  upon  these  problems.  I  attacked 
each  proposition  from  different  angles.  I  did  the  same  thing 
with  all  my  subjects  and  we  soon  had  a  real  school  where 
before  we  had  only  an  experiment  station — a  place  for  mem- 
ory drills." 

He  told  me  several  other  things  which  I  shall  reserve  for 
some  future  occasion. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGRAVERS'  SCRIPT 

The  instructions  given  in  the  last  two  issues  will  apply 
to  this.  In  my  last  lesson  I  gave  the  outline  for  the  c.  I 
now  show  the  completed  letter.  Watch  particularly  that  the 
initial  stroke  preceding  the  letter  forms  a  true  tangent 
when  it  touches  the  main  body. 

The  c  and  e  resemble  each  other  very  closely.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  e  has  a  loop  in  it.  The  beginning,  mid- 
dle and  ending  of  the  letters  are  the  same.  Make  the  loop 
in  the  e  with  a  downward  motion  of  the  pen. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  his  work  criticised  may  be 
accommodated  by  sending  same  to  The  Journal  office,  ac- 
companied by  return  postage.  Send  but  one  line  of  each 
letter,  and  leave  plenty  of  space  between  lines  for  criticism. 


Signatures  by  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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Daring   the   coming   year  we  hope  to  have  contributions  for  this  department  from  all  the  leading  penmen.     We  want  the 
beat  that  the  profession  can  supply.      It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  magazine. 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK 

The  specimens  of  ornamental  and  business  writing  from 
V.  M.  Rubert,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  are  certainly  a  credit 
to  him.  Last  month  we  published  some  of  Mr.  Rubert's 
work  in  The  Journal,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
}f  the  kind  of  work  he  is  producing. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  in  the  way  of 
card  work  much  finer  than  the  three  speciments  sent  us  by 
A.  W.  Dakin,  who  is  conducting  the  course  of  lessons  in 
card  writing  in  The  Journal.  They  are  done  in  several  col- 
ors, and  stamp  the  writer  of  them  as  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  he  is  teaching. 

Ben  Kupferman,  the  card  writer  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
favors  The  Journal  with  some  reproductions  of  his  work 
which  rank  among  the  best.  In  renewing  his  subscription  to 
The  Journal,  he  wrote  an  ornamental  letter  that  is  a  de- 
light to  the  eye. 

From   C.  A.  Neiswender,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  comes  an   ■ 
excellently    addressed    envelope    in    roundhand    containing    a 
packet    of    specimens    of   Mr.    Neiswender's   ornamental    and 
business    writing.      The    work    shows    him    able    to    swing    a 
very  skillful  quill. 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  is  making  splendid 
progress  with  his  work  in  the  ornamental  line.  The  speci- 
mens  recently  received  prove  this. 

From  E.  H.  McGhee,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  comes  a  pack- 
age of  specimens  that  rank  among  the  very  best  in  the  busi- 
ness  and   ornamental   lines. 

The  card  work  of  A.  R.  Merrill,  of  Saco,  Me.,  is  still 
up  to  its  old  standard,  which  fact  we  note  from  several 
which  were  enclosed  in  a  letter. 

Ornamental  card  writing  that  is  a  pleasure  to  look  over 
is  that  of  J.  F.  Caskey,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  Mr.  Caskey's 
work  stands  in  the   front  ranks. 

We  note  from  specimens  which  have  reached  our  desk 
that  M.  C.  Copeland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes  a  very  good 
ornamental  hand. 

Excellent  specimens  of  ornamental  writing  come  from 
F.  T.  Weaver,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Specimens  of  card  work  from  W.  A.  Weaver,  Santa 
Ana,  Texas,  show  him  to  be  a  most  skillful  writer. 

Norman  Spencer,  of  Bradley,  Me.,  is  getting  along  very 
nicely  with  his  penmanship  work,  judging  from  the  speci- 
mens received. 

Pen  written  letters  worthy  of  mention  this  month  are 
from  the  following:  M.  J.  Walters,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  J.  Gru- 
enbaum,  Lima,  Ohio ;  L  E.  Lawley,  Decatur,  111 ;  A.  F. 
Stern,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  T.  Courtney,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb. 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  well  written  super- 
scriptions, among  which  are  the  following:  O.  Hanson, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. ;  D.  Elston,  Edmonton,  Alta. ;  H.  A. 
Cory,  Soquel,  Calif.;  R.  S.  Collins,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  O. 
Draper,  Pendleton,  Ore. ;  A.  H.  Dixon,  Butte,  Mont. ;  F.  H. 
Briggs,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  K.  Renshaw,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;     H.    J.    Williamson,    Birmingham,    Ala ;     G.^G.    Hoole,) 


Bozeman,  Mont. ;  J.  H.  Coulombe,  Terrebonne,  Que. ;  J.  H. 
Rogers,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  J.  B.  Mack,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.;  M. 

E.  Mackey,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  A.  S.  Osborn,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ;  M.  F.  Bellows,  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Hub- 
bard, Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.;  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
J.  B.  Krug,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  C.  O.  Althouse,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  F.  T.  Weaver, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  H.  C.  Brown,  York,  Neb.;  R.  G.  Mor- 
ris, Chicago,  111.;  Frank  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  W. 
Jones,  Brockton,  Mass. 

H.  G.  Reaser,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  E.  O.  Prather,  Wahpeton, 
N.  D. ;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Lewis,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  E.  A.  Zartman, 
Omaha,  Neb. ;  O.  J.  Browning,  Newton,  la. ;  J.  H.  Keyes, 
Bay  City,  Mich. ;  J.  N.  Fulton,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  J.  E.  Bow- 
man, Qanton,  Ohio;  F.  P.  Sullivan,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  A.  W. 
Ball,  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  C.  J.  Gruenbaum,  Lima,  Ohio;  E. 
R.  Helman,  Michigan  City,  Ind.;  T.  W.  Emblen,  Elmira,  N. 
Y. ;  C.  F.  Zulauf,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  W.  D.  Wigent,  Lake  City, 
Minn. ;  L  C.  Lanning,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  R.  E.  Arksey,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. :  W.  I.  Monroe,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  J.  B. 
Probst,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  O.  W.  Breidenthal,  Hopkinton, 
la.;  L.  A.  Kennedy,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  S.  G.  Backenstoss,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Bennett,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  S.  Lilly, 
Duo,  W.  Va. ;  F.  A.  Ashley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L  C.  Mc- 
Cann,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Florida  Hendrix,  Gainesville, 
Texas;  J.  D.  Rice,  Chillicothe,  Mo.;  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  J.  F.  Sarley,  Chicago,  111. ;  A.  L.  Peer,  Tonkawa, 
Okla.;  R.  Guillard,  Portland,  Ore.;  F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kan- 
sas  City,  Mo. 

D.  E  Wiseman,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  A.  S.  Herr, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  J.  H.  Larson,  Thatcher,  Ariz.;  J.  D. 
Valentine,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  J.  C.  Shearer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Theo.  Anderson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  C.  H.  Spryer,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  J.  F.  Caskey,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  P.  W.  Costello, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  R.  L  Harman,  York,  Pa.;  J.  D.  McFadyen, 
Rock  Island,  Que. ;  Bro.  Anselm,  Montreal,  Can. ;  H.  N. 
Staley,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  M.  E.  Bennett,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.; 
D.  O.  Miller,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  F.  B.  Courtney,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.;  E.  I.  Matthews,  Panama  City,  Fla. ;  G.  A.  Hol- 
man,  Potter  Hill,  R.  I.;  Hastings  Hawkes,  Passaic,  N.  J.; 
T.  H.  Gatlin,  Abilene,  Texas;  L.  T.  Rerucha,  Valentine, 
Neb.;  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  A.  R.  Merrill, 
Saco,  Me. ;  W.  J.  Cordingley,  Regina,  Sask. ;  W.  L  Prichard. 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Maiz  Hermanos,  Monterey,  Mexico;  Bar- 
ney McDaniel,  Altamont,  Kan. ;    C.  J.  Potter,  Burlington,  la. 

F.  L  Haeberle,  Faribault,  Minn.;  A.  F.  Jaksha,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  J.  A.  Buchanan,  London,  Ont.;  C.  A.  Robertson, 
Chicago,  111. ;  C.  E.  Benton,  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  F.  B. 
Hess,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  M.  J.  Walters,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  L. 
Wood,   Indianola,   Miss.;  J.   C.   Mclntire,   Pittsburg,   Pa.;   B. 

F.  Overstreet,  Connellsville,  Pa. ;  A.  A.  Hamlet,  Asheville, 
N.  C ;  J.  T.  Evans,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa. ;  E.  B.  Johnson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  F.  B.  Adams, 
Anthony,  Kan. ;  J.  E.  Fancher,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. ;  J.  H.  Hes- 
ser,    Manchester,    N.    H. ;    T.    H.  iM'Cool,    Philadelphia,    Pa.; 
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M.  M.  Van  Ness,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  W.  X.  Crider,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.;  J.  C.  McTavish,  Edmonton,  Alta. ;  Cora  B. 
Foote,  Manistee,  Mich.;  F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.;  A. 
W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Boone,  la. ; 
A.  C.  Doering,  New  York;  V.  M.  Rubert,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Ross,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  W.  A.  Larimer,  Gar- 
den City,  Kan. ;  W.  O.  Crosswhite,  Boone  Terre,  Mo. ; 
Carl  T.  Wise,  Quincy,  111. ;  F.  J.  Weaver,  Arkansas  City, 
Kan.;  E.  E.  Childs,  Providence,  R.  I.;  J.  A.  Savage,  Grand 
Island,  Neb. ;  J.  H.  Crann,  Davenport,  la. ;  R.  A.  Le  Doux, 
Denver,  Col. ;  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  Hartford,  Conn. 


then  draw  the  breast  line.  After  that  has  been  done,  flourish 
the  scroll  in  front  and  then  the  one  beneath  the  bird.  Fill  in 
the  grasses  as  instructed  in  former  lessons. 


LESSONS  IN  FLOURISHING 

By  M.  B.  Moose. 
The  flourish  presented  this  month  is  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  one  I  gave  in  the  September  number,  for  the 
reason  that  the  two  scrolls  must  be  made  to  balance.  In  my 
last  lesson  there  was  but  one  scroll,  with  the  bird  resting 
upon  it,  and  penmen  should  have  little  trouble  in  getting  pro- 
portions right.  The  flourish  this  month  will  require  more 
skill.     First  flourish   in  the  wings  and   tail   of   the  bird,   and 


STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS 

A  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  the  work  of  pupils 
of  F.  P.  Sullivan,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
have  come  to  us.  They  are  the  work  of  eighth  grade  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  and  are  a  credit  to  teacher  as  well  as 
pupils.  They  show  good  movement  and  earnest  application 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Sullivan  also  pays  a  much 
appreciated  compliment  to  The  Journal, 

Some  exceedingly  good  high  school  work  is  that  re- 
ceived through  Barney  McDaniel,  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Labette  County  High  School,  at  Altamont,  Kan. 
Apparently  the  statement  that  too  much  prosperity  among  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  had  spoiled  the  young  people  of  the  State 
as  pupils  does  not  apply  to  Labette  County.  The  movement 
exercises  show  that  the  young  people  are  going  at  their 
writing  with  the  same  spirit  that  their  parents  faced  the 
problems  of  a  generation  ago,  now  happily  settled. 


A  Lesson  in  Ornamental  Writing  for  Advanced  Students,  by  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso.  Ind. 


While  no  one  questions  the  good  intentions  of  the 
benevolent  old  gentlemen  who  go  about  patting  little  boys 
on  the  head  and  telling  them  they  may  grow  up  to  be  Presi- 
dent, it  is  possible  to  question  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment. No  diagram  is  needed  to  prove  that  one  such  elderly 
party  can  pat  more  boys  on  the  head  in  half  an  hour  than 
could  get  to  be  President  of  all  the  republics  now  in  exis- 
tence during  the  present  generation.  Those  who  think  they 
would  like  to  play  golf  in  the  back  yard  of  the  White  House 
and  make  speeches  to  applauding  delegations  gathered  in 
the  front  yard,  should  reflect  that  during  the  next  fifty  years 
probably  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  men  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this,  and,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  during  that  time  women  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  politics,  it  may  be  easily  figured  that,  on  the  basis 
of  twenty  millions  of  voters,  or  even  fifteen  millions,  each 
boy  stands  something  less  than  one  chance  in  a  million  of 
being  sent  down  to  Washington  at  a  salary  of  $75,000  a 
year  and  a  large  allowance  for  expenses. 


This  suggestion  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
suading boys  from  making  the  best  of  their  opportunities 
and  aspiring  to  the  highest  places  in  the  world.  It  is  done 
rather  to  "let  them  down  easy"  and  keep  them  from  being 
too  much  disappointed  if  they  have  to  content  themselves 
with  something  less  than  the  highest  places.  It  may  be  a 
pity  that  'tis  true,  but  true  'tis  that  with  the  world  as  at 
present  constituted  men  are  needed  for  second  and  third  places, 
and  while  everyone  may  not  be  the  first,  there  are  so  many 
lines  in  which  one  may  achieve  notable  success  that  no  one 
need  feel  that  any  limitations  are  placed  upon  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  Presidential  positions  likely  to  be 
open  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  century. 

Ambition  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
the  world,  but  too  much  of  it  is  perhaps  worse  for  the  in- 
dividual than  too  little,  for  while  the  man  without  ambition 
is  at  least  contented,  he  who  has  too  much  is  constantly 
making  himself  miserable  by  the  thought  that  he  has  not 
achieved  all  the  success  that  seemed  possible,  and  that  if 
he  should  die  the  world  would  move  on  very  much  the 
same  as  if  he  never  had  been  born.  Various  eminent  men 
have  suffered  in  this  way,  and  some  who  have  been  very 
close  to  the  Presidency  shortened  their  lives  and  died  dis- 
appointed that  the  coveted  glory  had  been  denied  them.  They 
were  too  selfish,  and  instead  of  being  grateful  that  they  had 
found  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  world  so  largely,  they 
were  grieved  that  their  own  ambitions  had  not  been  gratified 
by  still  greater  honors. 


The  most  valuable  man  is  the  one  with  sufficient  dis- 
content in  his  make-up  to  lead  him  constantly  to  seek  means 
of  bettering  himself,  but  who  manages  to  get  considerable 
satisfaction  out  of  the  performance  of  the  duties  that  come 
to    him,    even    while    he    is    preparing    for   more    responsible 


ones,  which  may  or  may  not  come  to  him.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  man  who  is  prepared  for  better  things  will  secure 
them,  but  there  are  not  only  limitations  of  capacity,  but 
limitations  of  opportunity.  It  may  easily  be  true  that  in  a 
great  corporation  are  a  dozen  men  of  equal  ability,  but  only 
one  of  them  can  be  president  or  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  other  eleven,  however,  will  certainly  be  found 
holding  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Their  devotion 
to  duty,  their  ambitions  and  their  capacity  may  not  have 
carried  them  to  the  top,  but  they  are  near  enough  to  that 
point  to  have  justified  every  effort,  and  only  a  petty  jealousy 
or  foolish  pride  need  stand  between  them  and  the  sense  of 
ripe   achievement. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  training  of  children  and  the 
undue  weight  given  to  those  good-intentioned  expressions 
relative  to  the  possibilities  of  later  life  have  the  effect  of 
leading  many  young  people  to  feel  that  it  is  ignoble  to 
occupy  the  middle  stations  of  life.  That  it  is  ignoble  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  a  country  with  such 
boundless  possibilities  as  this  need  not  be  denied,  but  in  the 
intervening  gap  there  is  room  for  every  young  man  in  the 
country.  While  there  is  not  room  at  the  very  top  for  every- 
one, there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  such  bottom  as  exists  to-day,  and  the  young  man  of 
good  health  and  a  fair  amount  of  brains  who  remains  at 
the  bottom  has  only  himself  to  blame.  The  statement  that 
there  is  always  room  at  the  top  is  a  slight  exaggeration — 
the  unoccupied  space  is  from  half-way  up  to  a  point  near 
the  top,  and  here  any  one  who  sets  about  it  in  the  right 
way  can  hope  to  land  in  time.  In  hitching  one's  wagon  to 
a  star,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  let  go  of  everything  else. 
Star  wagons,  without  ballast,  are  likely  to   come  to  grief. 


"It  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous — 
but,  never  take  it." 

"Accuracy  is  the  twin  brother  of  honesty;  inaccuracy  of 
dishonesty." 


WANT  TO  LEAVE  YOUR  JOB 

So  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  job.  You  think  you  are 
abused.  Tou  feel  sure  that  Jones  has  a  better  employer,  that 
his  work  is  pleasanter.  or  that  his  chances  for  promotion  are 
infinitely  greater.  Maybe  you  are  right.  But  are  you  sure? 
Have  you  sort  of  stood  off  from  yourself  and  your  own  job, 
and  then  from  that  distance  compared  your  position  with  that 
of  Jones?  Until  you  have  done  this  you  have  no  right  to 
judge.  But  you  tell  me  you  have  a  better  offer  from  your  em- 
ployer's rival.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  are  you  sure?  You  mustn't 
'forget  that  your  employer  knows  more  about  you  than  the 
man  for  whom  you  have  never  worked.  That  is,  the  chances 
are  he  does.  If  he  doesn't  give  you  what  you  think  you  de- 
serve, it  is  your  duty  to  yourself  and  to  him  to  point  out  the 
fact  to  him.  Perhaps  he  can  show  you  that  you  are  mistaken. 
Perhaps  you  can  show  him  that  he  has  not  been  giving  you  a 
square  deal.  In  any  event,  the  sooner  you  and  your  employer 
get  together  and  have  a  frank  talk  the  better  for  both  of  you. 
These  secret  dissatisfactions  are  too  costly  to  those  who  In- 
dulge  in   them. — The    Business   Philosopher. 
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whys 

Your 
Teacher? 


The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  determine  your 
success  or  failure  in  the 
future.  It  must  be  an- 
swered by  every  young 
man  and  woman — it  must 
be  answered  by  you. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bedinger,  by  being  a 
Ransomerian  has  answered  this 
question,  and  now  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
leading    penmen    of    the    world. 


Mr.  S.    C.    BEDINGER.    Penman, 
Globe  Business  College,   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  W.  Ransom's  wonderful  success  in 
teaching  by  mail  lies  in  his  ability  of  be- 
ing able  to  fill  his  sttidents  with  enthus- 
iasm and  encouragement  from  the  start. 
He  has  enrolled  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Bis  courses  ae  carefully  grad- 
ed and  worked  out  scientifically.  Mr. 
Ransom's  penmanship  possesses  a  rare 
quality  which  once  seen  is  never  forgot- 
ten. He  has  been  my  teacher  and  advisor 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

— S.  C.  Bedinger. 


/  have  been  Mr.  Bedinger's  teacher  and  advisor  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  as  I  have  helped  him  I 
can  help  you  if  you  will  give  me  a  chance. 

Let  me  send  you  a  sample  of  my  favorite  pen  and  a  copy  of  my 
large  sixteen-page  journal  containing  more  than  one  hundred  cuts 
of  beautiful  penmanship,  representing  all  kinds  of  plain  and  orna- 
mental work  from  some  cf  the  mosl  skillful  penmen  in  the  country, 
and  also  additional  proof  that  a  course  of  RANSOMERIAN 
PEN  MANS  HIP  will  increase  your  earning-  capacity  and  that 
I  do  teach  successfully  all  branches  of  penmanship  by  mail. 

In  doing  this  you  are  investigating  the  surest,  easiest  and  quickesT: 
way  in  the  world  to  get  a  better  position.  /  want  you  to  have 
a  sample  pen  and  journal.     It  is  FREE. 


Add, 


RANSOMERIAN   SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP,  Inc. 
528  Reliance  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Joorn 
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For   OVER    FIFTY   YEARS   have 
maintained    their    superiority    for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability, 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 


The  most  popular  pens  are 

ESTERBROOK'S 

Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  Al,  128,333 
Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points,  3 12,3 13,3 14 

Turned-up  Points,  477, 

531,  1876 


EsterbrooK  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

WorKc  Camden,  N.  J.  95  John  St.,  N.  T. 


SUPERVISORS 
OR  WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied   in  the  schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  harsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the  time. 

Samples  of  Dixon's  No.  30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will  be  sent  to  any  super- 
visor of  writing. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,    N.  J. 


h.  mcghee: 

CARD  WRITING 

255  Mercer  Street,  -  Trenton,   N.   J. 


has  a  surprise  awaitin 
you  if  you  will  send  a  re 
stamp  for  a  sample  of  h 


The  Most  Useful  Present 


to  give  your  s7ud"en7sat 
Christmas  is  a  copy  of 
Everybody's  Dictionary. 
There  is  use  for  Every- 
body's every  day  In  the 
year.  It  occupies  flittle 
room  in  the  pocket  or 
desk,  and  contains  all 
the  information  of  a 
much  larger  work 
"boiled  down"  to  a  con- 
venient *'«* 

Everybodys 
Dictionary  J 

contains  33,000  words,  a 
carefully  selected  list  of 
those  most  commonly 
occurring  In  business  and 
reading.  It  gives  the 
correct  spelling,  division 
Into  syllables,  pronuncia- 
tion, part  of  speech,  and 
definition  of  each  word. 
This  information  is  brief, 
but  it  Is  to  the  point  and 
readily   available. 

With  Everybody's,  it 
costs  little  time  or  effort 
to  be  correct  and  precise 
in  the  use  of  words. 
Thousands  of  students, 
business  men,  clerks,  and 
stenographers  find  it  a 
"very  present  help." 

Everybody's  is  fur- 
nished in  three  styles  of 
binding.  We  stamp  the 
name  of  your  school  on 
the  cover.  Write  at 
once  for  additional  in- 
formation and  prices,  so 
that  we  may  get  the 
books  to  you  before  holi- 
day time. 

We  publish  a  com- 
plete series  of  practical 
text-books  for  the  com- 
mercial course — and  we 
pay  the  freight. 

The^Pradlical  Text   Book 

Euclid  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street 


Co.,    Publishers 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Accountancy  Mail  Course 

A  carefully  prepared  course  designed  to  qualify  for  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tion for  expert  work,  or  for  high  grade  commercial  instruction.  My  first 
candidate  passed  New  York  C.  P.  A.  examination  recently,  and  others  are 
getting  ready  for  similar  honors.  This  course  in  Accounting,  Auditing  and 
Law  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  best  on  the  market.  Let  me  send  you 
catalog,  testimonials  and  full  outlines.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  and  charges 
reasonable.     Address  to  Detroit  or  Philadelphia.. 

R.    J.    BENNETT,    C.  P.  A. 

1421     ARCH    STREET  PHILADELPHIA 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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WANT     ADS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run  under 
tbe  above  head  for  5c.  a  word,  payable  in 
advance.  Where  the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de 
•lame,  answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded, 

FOR  SAX.E — Either  one-half  or  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  well-established 
Commercial  School  (Incorporated)  in 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  school  has  done  an  annual 
business  during  the  last  six  years  of 
$3S,000  to  $-»S.0O0.  It  is  well  advertised 
and  the  present  year's  business  good. 
Other  business  interests  make  the 
sale  desirable.  For  particulars  and  in- 
terview address  "High  Grade,"  care  P. 
A.  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — Business  college,  with  in- 
come of  $6,700,  and  attendance  of  220. 
Outfit  inventories,  $2,860.  Price  NOW, 
$2,100.  Address  J.  E.  C,  care  P.  A. 
journal. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  known  bus- 
iness colleges  in  Pennsylvania.  50,000 
population  to  draw  from.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  State  amount  of  cash  you 
can  invest.  Address  A.  R.,  care  P.  A. 
Journal. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE — Best  proposition 
for  man  with  ready  money.  Good 
school  in  progressive  place,  paying 
good  salary  to  owner  as  manager,  and 
dividends  on  investment.  Fine  oppor- 
tunity for  capable  and  energetic  man 
to  get  a  paying  business  of  his  own. 
Address  Investment,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 

WANTED — Solicitor,  one  with  experience 
and  who  has  been  able  to  write  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000  business  each  year. 
Will  pay  either  salary  or  commission. 
Large  field.  Address  Watters  Business 
College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

WANTED — A  teacher  for  our  Commer- 
cial Department;  a  man  between  28 
and  45,  of  forceful  personality,  who  is 
qualified  both  by  training  and  experi- 
ence to  handle  large  classes  in  Book- 
keeping, Commercial  Arithmetic,  Busi- 
ness English  and  Penmanship.  Good 
health  a  prime  requisite.  Liberal  salary 
to  the  right  man.  Address  Mr.  Henry  V. 
Gaines,  Eastman-Gaines  School,  123d  St. 
and  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — A    good    solicitor    for    busi- 
ness  college    located    in    a   fine    field; 
state     experience.       Address     Williams 
Business  College,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE — Established 
School  In  the  West.  No  competition. 
Fine  equipment.  Net  profits  last  year 
nearly  $4,000.  Splendid  opening  for 
good  commercial  man  and  a  shorthand 
teacher.  Address  Al,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


$3.00 


1  before  Dec. 
20  will  pay  for  a  three  months'  course  in 
Real  Rapid  Writing — the  up-to-date  kind. 
All  work  fresh  from  the  pen.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials. 

Elmore  McClung.  Penman.  Gate  City 
Business  College,  says: 

"Tour  course  in  penmanship  has  been 
a  prime  factor  in  connecting  me  with  one 
of  the  best  business  colleges  of  the  South." 

Send  me  $3.00  to-day. 
J.  S.LILLY,  Penman,    .     .    Mt.  Lookout,  W.  Va. 


WANTED 

Between  now  and  January  1st,  1910,  we 
shall  have  an  opening  for  a  capable  and 
experienced  teacher  of  Penmanship,  Book- 
keeping and  Rapid  Calcnlations.  Remunera- 
tion, S1200  to  $1800  a  year. 

Only  skillful  penmen  wiah  good  records 
n^ed  apply.  Tf  interested,  mail  pen-written 
application  with  photo  and  testimonials. 

Strayer's  Business  College. 

fayetle  and  Charles  SK,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


A  compact  course  of  study  of  the  commercial 
texts,  preparatory  to  our  July  and  August  nor- 
mal training  and  method  work,  can  be  entered 
upon   the  first  week  in  any  month. 

All    instruction    both    in    texts    and    methods 
given    by    experienced    specialists.      Full    credit 
allowed  for  work  already  done   in    the  commer- 
cial subjects. 
We  can  give  every  graduate  a  choice  of  several  suitable  and  desirable  posi- 
tions.    The  demand  is  constantly  very  much  greater  than  the  supply. 
Particulars   in   our   catalogue   and   summer   school    bulletin. 

ROCHESTER   BUSINESS    INSTITUTE,    ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 


THE      SPENCERIAN 


COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  which 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  will  convene  In 
December,  was  recently  forced  to  fill  an  important  position  in 
their  Business  Department.  OUR  CANDIDATE  GOT  THE  PLACE. 
The  best  Business  Schools,  High  Schools,  State  Normals  and  Col- 
leges look  to  us  for  competent  teachers.  Write  us  for  efficie 
service. 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU, 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manafer  LUTHER  B.  D'ARMOND,  Associate  Manag 

Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PENMEN    WANTED. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for  first'dass  teachers 

of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping. 
More  Good  Teachers  Wanted.  (£?,M,BSou&E°) 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,        Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


MIDLAND     TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Offices:   Warrensburg,  Mo.:   Richmond,  Ky.;   Pendleton,  Oregon 

Solicits  correspondence  with  competent  Commercial  Teachers  whose  records 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.     No  enrollment  fees. 

Schools  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  us  when  they  desire  teachers 
whose  records  need  no  farther  investigation. 


KEEP     OUR     BUREAU     IIM     MIND! 

You  may  not  have  need  of  our  services  now,  but  whether  teacher  or 
school  manager,  do  not  forget  that  we  have  exceptional  facilities  for 
giving  satisfactory  service  to  all.  A  host  of  satisfied  patrons  our  best 
claim   for   your   consideration. 

UNION    TEACHERS'    BUREAU,    229    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


FOUR     MEN_IN     6Q     PAYS! 

Within  sixty  days  we  have  placed  one  man  with  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  High  School,  at  $1,200  for  nine  months, 
with  no  evening  teaching,  and  three  men  in  the  Ogden 
Business  College  at  excellent  salaries — and  they  are  ail 
there,  too.  Emergency  business  for  us  this  year  has  sur- 
passed all  other  years.    Let  us  help  you,  too. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist. 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager.  11     Baker    Ave.,    Beverly,    Mass. 


THE    LAND    OF    OPPORTUNITIES— ^kon^c.™ 


EXPOSITION  will  open  the  first  of  Jum 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  W 
placing  commercial  teachers  of  the  bett 
for  live  commercial  men  and  women  in 
for  the  asking. 

NORTHWEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY, 

615-616-617-G1S   Pioneer    Building, 


for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the 
are  specializing  in  the  work  of 
grade.      Wonderful    opportunities 

liis  growing  country.      Information 


Seattle,  Wash. 


In  answering  advertl8emont«  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Joubnal. 
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The     RANSOMERIAN 

SOMETHING    ENTIRELY   NEW   IN    PENHOLDERS! 
The     holder     that     makes      writing     a    pleasure 

C.  W.  RANSOM  and  W.  L.  GORDON,  Patentees 


Fits  the  fingers,  does  not  cramp  the  hand.  Used  exclusively  by  C.  W. 
Ransom,  President  of  the  Ransomerian  School  of  Penmanship,  in  his  expert 
writing.  Used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  professional  penmen.  Read 
what  a  few  of  them  say: 

"It  is  a  beauty." — Flickinger.  "Nothing  just  as  good." — Weatherly. 
"Hope  you  sell  a  bunch  of  them." — Stacy.  "The  best  penholder  ever  put  on 
the  market." — Bedinger.  A  score  of  others  likewise  have  tried  the  holder 
and  will  use   no  other. 

This  beautiful  holder  is  made  of  solid  hard  rubber,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. Order  to-day  and  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  using 
this  wonderful  invention.  Price  each,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Special  prices  to 
schools  and  colleges.     Address 

RANSOM  &  GORDON  PENHOLDER  CO., Reliance Bunding .Kansas City, Mo. 


THIS  BOOK. 

I  Can  Make  You  -FREE* 
a  Good  Penman 

at  Your  Home 
During  Spare  Time 

Why  go  away  to  school  to 
master  penmanship  when  by  the 
I  an.  hi  n  11  System  it  can  be 
done  as  quickly  at  home  with 
less  than  one-tenth  the  cost, 
and    without    giving    up    present 

My  book. 
to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man," contains  copies  and 
specimens  and  tells  how  others 
mastered  it.  Free.  If  yon 
enclose  stamp  your  name  will  be 
written  on  a  card  the  finest  you- 
f.  W.TAMBLYN.  116  Grand  Ave 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 


No.  601  BF— Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  S  CO.,  Agents,  93  Qumbers  St.,  N.  Y. 


SS  Shorthand 

Shortest,    Simplest   and    Best. 

Modern  Shorthand  Is  Pltmanle  as  to 
hooks,  loops,  circles  and  general  prin- 
ciples, but  radically  different  In  vocal- 
ization. Write  for  circulars  and  full 
testimonial  letters. 

Tennessee's  Highest  Courts'  Judges 
say,  in  speaking  of  McAllen  Shorthand 
writers:  "My  stenographer's  facility 
in  reading  her  notes  speaks  welL" 
"Your  stenographers  are  the  best  1 
have  tried."  "Transcribe  with  accu- 
racy and  dispatch." 
Price  $1.00 — Examination  copy,  50  cents 

J.  A.  McALLEN, 
Henson  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


GREAT  .PRINTING    BARGAINS 

1,000  Fine  No.  0  Envelopes  printed 
for  $1.35;  1,000  Fine  printed  Letter- 
heads for  $1.00;  1,000  Circulars,  size 
5xS,  printed  for  $1.25;  charges  prepaid. 
Get  our  prices  on  printing.  Cheapest 
house  in  America.  Send  orders  at 
once.     Address, 

C.   E.    HAMMOND, 
Lock  Box  223,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to  that 
special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rose- 
wood or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;    Plain,  50c.  8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;   Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.    :    208  North  5th  Street.  Quincy,  111. 


MODEflN  SHOW  CARD  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNING 

With  2,000  Bright,   Clear-Cut  Advertis- 
ing Phrases  for  Display  Signs, 
Shovr  Cards  and   Posters. 

FIFTH  EDITION". — The  most  complete  text  upon 
the  market  to-day.  consisting  of  112  pages  of  letter- 
ing, designing  and  other  useful  information  for  the 
penman  interested  in  show  card  display  or  lettering 
for  advertising  purposes.  A  self-teaching  manual 
whereby  any  one  can  become  a  successful  artist. 
Thousands  have  been  sold.  Price.  $1.00.  Stamps 
taken.  Order  to-day.  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
229  Broadway.  New   York. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  tba  Piskh'i   Aet  Jooenal. 
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The  more  perfect  the  machine,  the  less  you 
make  a  machine  of  your  brain. 

Every  feature  of  the  new 

Model  10  Smith  Premier 

is  designed  to  simplify  manual  operations,  every 
action  being  as  natural  and  involuntary  as  the  beat 
of  your  heart  —  leaving  the  brain  free  for  the  kind 
of  mental  work  that  the  best  positions  require. 


fflESM™wBivPtW.ni, 
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Graduating. from  a  business  school  where  the 

Model  10  Smith  Premier 

is  used  is  a  long  step  toward  the  really 
choice  positions. 


THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the   Penman's  Aet  Journal. 
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WHY  DO  YOU  SUPPOSE 

THE   TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

and 

The  American  Woman's  League 

University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

have  adopted  the 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand? 


Read  the  Following 

4  4*1  ^HE  selection  of  a  system  of  shorthand  for  the  correspond- 
\  ence  courses  of  the  American  Woman's  League  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  We  realized  that  we  must 
"have  absolutely  the  best  system  published;  that  we  must  determine 
"the  merits  of  that  system  without  any  other  consideration  than  its 
"demonstrated  worth.  The  system  selected  (Isaac  Pitman)  is  one 
"which,  on  account  of  its  long  use,  has  proved  beyond  question  its 
"genuine  merit.  This  system  may  be  studied  with  the  absolute  con- 
"fidence  that  there  is  none  better;  that  it  permits  of  the  very  best  re- 
sults for  the  student  who  would  do  shorthand  work  in  an  office 
"or  as  private  secretary  or  court  stenographer.  Moreover,  it  has  a 
"shorthand  literature  more  extensive,  probably,  than  that  of  all  other 
"systems  combined." 

—From  "  The  Messenger,"  the  organ  of  the  American  Woman's  League. 

If  you  want  information,  write  for  a  copy  of 
"Why  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is  the  Best." 

ISAAC    PITMAN     &    SONS 

31      UNION     SQUARE  NEW    YORK 

{■'Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand/'  $1.50. 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  75c. 
"Style-Book  of  Business  English"  (new  edition),  85c. 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Akt  Journal. 
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Doesn't  It 

Mean  Something? 

Barnes'  Shorthand  books 

are  used  in  leading  institutions,  such  as  Worcester,  Mass.,  Busi- 
ness Institute;  Duff's  Colleges,  Pittsburg  and  McKeesport;  Olm- 
stead's  Select  Shorthand  School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  College  of 
Commerce,  East  St.  Louis;  Wichita  Commercial  College  and 
Wichita  Business  College;  King's  Business  Colleges,  Raleigh  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C;  Hill's  Business  Colleges,  Waco,  Tex.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Bliss  Business  College, 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  High  Schools  of  such  cities  as  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Denver,  Colo.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;   Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  many  others. 

Among  those  VERY  RECENTLY  ADOPTING  "Barnes'  " 
are  the  Heald's  chain  of  schools,  Calif,  and  Nev, ;  National 
Business  College  (introductory  order  for  200  copies),  Roanoke, 
Va. ;  High  Schools  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Rome, 
N.  Y.;  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Tomahawk,  Wis.;  Oil  City,  Pa.; 
Lake  Linden,  Mich.;  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Y  M.  C.  A.'s  of  Ham- 
ilton, O.;    Richmond,  Ind.;    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Barnes'  Typewriting  Instructors  are  used  in  such 
schools  as  Bryant  &  Stratton  Bus.  Coll.,  Buffalo;  But- 
ler, Pa.,  Bus.  Coll.;  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School; 
Wichita,  Kans.,  Bus.  Coll.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School; 
Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg;  Iron- 
wood,  Mich.,  High  School;  Carthage,  Mo.,  High  School; 
Peoria,  111.,  High  School;  Waukegan,  111.,  Bus.  Coll.; 
College  Park,  Ga.,  Military  Academy;  Southern  Short- 
hand &  Bus.  Univ.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Bus. 
Coll.;  Lima.  Ohio,  Bus.  Coll.;  Denver  Normal  &  Prep. 
School;  Union  High  School,  Orange,  Calif. 


ARTHUR  J 


THE  BARNES  sTlouS; 


MIDWINTER  CLASSES 

publications  you  can  secure  for  them  to  fol 


in  bookkeeping  should 
have  the  latest  and  best 
ow  their  beginners'  text. 


Wholesale  Accounting 

This  furnishes  four  to  six  weeks'  work  on  the  in- 
dividual business  practice  plan,  and  should  be  used  im- 
mediately following  our  Modem  Accountant,  our  New 
Complete  Accountant,  or  any  good  beginner's  text. 

It  is  an  ideal  publication  of  its  kind.  From  the  stand- 
point of  student,  teacher  or  business  man,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Students  are  fascinated  by  its 
lifelike  presentation  of  actual  business.  Teachers  are 
delighted  with  its  thorough  treatment  and  pedagogical 
development.  Business  men  by  the  score  have  ex- 
pressed high  approval  of  its  faithful  representation  of 
business  customs  and  office  practice. 

It  is  the  second  in  our  now  famous  Accounting 
Series,  the  four  parts  of  which  are ; 

1.  Modern  Accountant,  or 
New  Complete  Accountant. 

2.  Wholesale  Accounting. 

3.  Mercantile  Accounting. 

4.  Modern  Corporation  Accounting. 

Begin  using  our  Wholesale  Accounting,  Mercantile 
Accounting  and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting  in  your 
advanced  classes  this  year,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
you  will  be  using  our  full  Accounting  Series. 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


N  EW    YORK 


MY  SECOND  AD. 


FIRST  PRIZE plpnso. 


S.  E.  LESLIE 


At  the  National  Penmanship  contest  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  S.  E. 
Leslie  took  First  Prize.  Students'  writing  from 
all  over  the  country  was  on  exhibition.  One  of 
the  judges  said  after  the  contest,  "The  work  of 
your  pupils  was  so  far  ahead  of  the  others  that 
there  zvas  no  chance  for  any  other  decision." 

YOU    WANT"    REAL.    RE 

Mine  are  all  fresh  from  my  own  pen  and 
brush,  not  the  work  of  an  engraver. 

Lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing, 
Card  Writing  and  Engravers'  Script,  Lettering 
and  Engrossing. 


This  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  my 
ability  to  get  results  as  a  teacher.  This  is  not 
boasting,  but  proof.    Results  are  what  count. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  my  skill  as  a  penman 
I  refer  you  to  the  lessons  now  running  in  this 
journal,  or  my  circular  containing  reproductions 
of  my  work. 
IN   WORK   as   copies  I 

YOU  WANT  the  best.  Mine  is  the  best,  not 
because  I  say  so,  but  because  those  who  are  dis- 
interested and  competent  to  judge  say  so. 

In  writing  for  circular,  state  in  which  subject 
interested. 


S.  E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I.,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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Rational  Typewriting 

Wins  English 
Championship 


Rational 
typewriting 
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In  the  English  Championship  typewriting  contest, 
held  at  the  British  Exposition,  London,  October  16,  Mr. 
Emil  A.  Trefzger  outdistanced  his  nearest  competitor 
by  eleven  words  per  minute,  and,  incidentally,  exceeded 
the  best  previous  English  record  by  exactly  eleven 
words  per  minute.  Mr.  Trefzger  thus  brings  the  En- 
glish Championship  cup  to  America  ! 

We  repeat  what  we  said  in  one  of  our  advertise- 
ments some  time  ago:  "Every  contest  serves  but  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Rational  Typewriting  pro- 
duces winners." 

Rational  Typewriting  does  produce  experts,  because  its  theory  is  correct,  and  its 
exercises  for  developing  typewriting  skill  are  scientific.  It  compels  a  perfectly  balanced 
hand  and  finger  movement.  Beginning  with  the  first  finger  it  trains  and  strengthens  the 
other  fingers  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  and  in  the  end  produces  a  perfectly  harmonious 
finger  action.  Its  plan  develops  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  instead  of  exhausting 
it  by  asking  impossibilities. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  best  system  for  producing  expert  touch  operators.  Rational 
Typewriting  is  a  complete  guide  to  typewriting  form,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  exer- 
cises to  develop  skill  in  arrangement.  It  contains  indispensable  lessons  on  all  phases  of  the 
typewriter  operator's  work — telegrams,  envelopes,  the  tabulator,  law  forms.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  high  school  courses,  and  to  schools  where  the  teacher  can  give  but  little  time  to 
the  work  of  instruction.  All  of  the  facsimile  pages  are  faithful  reproductions  of  actual 
typewriting,  thus  giving  absolutely  correct  ideals  for  the  student  to  follow. 
Send  for  "The  Road  to  Typewriting  Skill." 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 


rtlsements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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PRACTICAL,    PROGRESSIVE    AND    POPULAR 


THE  WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS  COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

The  success  and  popularity  of  these  books  for  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools 
are  well  known.  No  other  series  of  a  similar  nature  is  so  widely  used,  and  none  fits  the 
pupil   so   well   for   the  practical  pursuits   of  later  life.    Among  these  publications  are: 

Gano's  Commercial  Law 

Test  Questions  in  Commercial  Law 


Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

Introductory,  Advanced  and  Complete  Courses 

Modern  Illustrative  Banking 
Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

Introductory  and  Complete  Courses 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice 
Three  Weeks  in  Business  Practice 
Practice  System  of  Business  Training 
First  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping 
New  Introductive  Bookkeeping 
New  Complete  Bookkeeping 
Advanced  Bookkeeping  and  Banking 
Moore's  New  Commercial  Arithmetic 


Mills's  Modern  Business  Penmanship 

New  Practical  Grammar 

Belding's  Commercial  Correspondence 

English  Punctuation 

Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises 

Pitmanic  Shorthand  Instructor 

Munson's  Pocket  Phonographic  Dictionary 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling 

New  Civil  Government 

Descriptive  Economics 


AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
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PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY   £& 


JVobu 
"Ready 


A  revision  of  "LESSONS   IN  MUNSON   PHONOGRAPHY,"   by   L.   H.  PACKARD. 


This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  mak- 
ing It  the  most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully 
engraved  and  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  The  retail  price  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  post- 
paid. To  be  used  in  conjunction  with   PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY,    the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for 
phonographic  outline  and  teacher's  corrections.  The  retail  price  of  the  Phonographic  Exercise  Book  is  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 
A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination,  for 
fifty  cents,  or  both   books  for  seventy  cents.     A  complete  series  of  new  Munson  reading  matter  in  preparation. 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

On*  Hundred   Lessons   in   English      -      $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial schools,  and  intended  to  provide  stud- 
ents with  those  essentials  of  practical  English 
required  In  business  intercourse.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 
Packard's  Progressive  Business  Practice, 

four   numbers,   each  ...        $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do 
when  he  becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business 
office,  he  is  required  to  do  here,  and  with  none 
of  the  cumbersome  manipulation  involved  In 
other  schemes  of  practice.  This  plan  is  sim- 
ply Ideal,  and  Is  so  pronounced  by  all  teachers 
who  have  used  it. 
The  New  Packard  Commercial  Arith- 
metic .---.--  $1.50 
Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The    Packard     Commercial    Arithmetic, 

School   Edition    .....        $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping ......        $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and 
practical  character. 

Packard's   Bank   Bookkeeping      -        -        $1.25 

A   reliable  exposition  of  banking  as  carried 
on  at  the  present  day. 


LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will   be  sent  to  teachers, 
for  examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,     101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Published  by 

The   National   penmanship   press 

horace  g.  healey,  editor 
229    Broadway.    New    York 


TWO    EDITIONS. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

The  Penman's  Aet  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price 
75  cents  a  year,  8  cents  a  number. 

The  Penman's  Aet  Joubnal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the 
regular  edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News, 
Miscellany,  and  some  special  public-school  features.  Sub- 
scription price  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  in- 
struction features  intended  for  the  student. 

CLUBBING   RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  more 
than  three,  60  cents  each. 

News  Edition — $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5.00; 
one  hundred  subscriptions,  $100.00. 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the 
club  sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  addi- 
tional subscriptions  in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the 
same  rate  throughout  the  school  year. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on 
subscriptions  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New 
York,  25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  of 
delivery. 

ADVERTISING   RATES. 

$3.00  an  Inch.  Special  rate  on  "Want"  ads.  as  explained 
on  those  pages.     No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 

CHANGE   OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a 
new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  ad- 
dress and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular. 
Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received. 

The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  Is  proudest  Is  that  nine-tenths 
)f  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
In  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  In  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News 
Edition  at  one  dollar. 

"'TIS    NOT    IN    MORTALS    TO    COMMAND    SUCCESS,    BUT 
WF1L   DO    MORE,   DESERVE    IT." 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  CONVENTION 

FTER  December  30  of  the  present  year — which 
we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  going  down 
into  history  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  military 
era  in  this  country — there  can  be  no  further 
complaint  that  a  preponderance  of  the  military 
titles  of  the  United  States  are  held  in  the  South,  with  Ken- 
tucky leading  the  van  by  several  laps.  To  the  army  of  com- 
mercial school  men  is  offered  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
title  of  "Colonel"  from  the  original  source  of  supply,  and 
it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  many  of  the  delegates  would 
return  to  their  homes  with  such  an  added  sense  of  dignity 
that  they  would  decline  to  take  orders  from  their  superior 
officers  in  the  household — Mrs.  Delegate  and  the  baby.  Just 
how  this  insubordination  will  work  out  cannot  be  predicted, 
but  no  doubt  truth  will  eventually  prevail  and  the  fact 
become  apparent  that  even  a  Colonel  is  outranked  by  the 
General-in-Chief. 

Everything  indicates  that  a  larger  and  more  enthusiastic 
gathering  may  be  found  at  Louisville  during  Holiday  Week 
than  was  ever  before  gotten  together  in  the  interests  of 
Business  Education.  The  hospitality  of  Louisville  has  long 
since  been  told  in  every  corner  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  never  have  experienced  it  are  almost  as  anxious 
for  the  initial  taste  as  are  the  old-timers  who  began  to  prick 
up  their  ears  when  the  Kentucky  metropolis  was  first  men- 
tioned  in   connection    with   the   Convention.     The   committee 


on  arrangements  seems  to  be  sitting  up  nights  trying  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  make  the  visitors  wish  they  never 
would  have  to  go  home. 

Not  the  least  important  number  on  the  programme  is  the 
address  by  Col.  George  Soule  on  the  evening  of  December 
29.  Col.  Soule,  while  born  in  the  North,  is  so  thoroughly  a 
type  of  what  the  Southern  Gentleman  ought  to  be  that  the 
people  of  his  adopted  country  decline  to  yield  any  portion  of 
him  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  Enos  Spencer  is  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  conservative  truth  when  he  states  that 
this  address  will  alone  be  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
admission — that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

A  glance  at  the  programme  will  show  that  the  serious 
part  of  the  Convention  has  not  been  slighted.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  committee  to  im- 
prove upon  the  programmes  presented  at  previous  meetings. 
There  will  be  talks  by  men  and  women  best  fitted  to  speak 
upon  the  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
such  an  organization,  and  the  sectional  meetings  promise  to 
call  forth  many  carefully  written  papers  and  enlightening 
discussions. 

Once  more  we  want  to  urge  upon  every  commercial 
teacher  or  school  manager  the  desirability  of  attending  the 
Louisville  Convention.  The  Convention  can  get  along  with- 
out any  one  individual,  but  can  the  individual  afford  to  get 
along  without  the  Convention?  Mark  December  27-28-29-30 
off  your  calendar  and  make  no  engagements  which  will  con- 
flict. 


CHRISTMAS,  1909,  AND  NEW  YEAR,  1910 

This  is  the  thirty-second  time  The  Journal  has  come 
before  its  readers  with  Christmas  greetings.  During  that 
time  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, yet  many  of  the  men  whose  names  appeared  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  magazine  are  still  numbered  among  its 
readers.  The  issue  of  the  magazine  for  January,  1878,  con- 
tains an  artistically  written  greeting  to  the  new  publication 
from  D.  L.  Musselman,  who  still  guides  the  destinies  of 
the  Gem  City  Business  College.  The  name  of  W.  E.  Dennis, 
now  Brooklyn's  leading  engrosser,  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  some  specimens  received,  and  Madarasz,  the  in- 
comparable, as  the  "Champion  Boy  Penman,"  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  offers  for  a  consideration  to  write  cards  for  the 
public. 

Since  that  time  the  field  has  been  vastly  enlarged.  Pen- 
manship has  been  given  a  place  among  the  absolute  require- 
ments in  every  business  school.  In  the  public  schools,  which 
a  generation  ago  seemed  to  cultivate  penmanship  downward 
rather  than  upward,  there  has  been  worked  something  closely 
approaching  a  revolution,  for  in  all  the  larger  cities  depart- 
ments are  maintained  in  which  writing  receives  the  same  at- 
tention as  the  other  branches. 

But  this  is  reminiscent.  To  a  large  extent  our  greetings 
this  month  go  to  persons  who  were  not  born  until  long 
after  the  establishment  of  The  Journal.  They  are  reaping 
the  harvest  that  the  pioneers  in  business  writing  have  sowed. 
To  them  we  extend  our  congratulations  because  of  their 
good  fortune  in  having  come  on  the  scene  of  action  at  so 
auspicious  a  moment,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  op- 
portunity in  every  line  of  work  is  greater  to-day  than  ever 
before.  And  to  those  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  busi- 
ness education  for  a  third  of  a  century  we  extend  the  greet- 
ings that  are  due  them  because  of  valiant  service  well  per- 
formed. We  hope  that  not  only  will  the  coming  Christmas 
be  one  of  great  happiness  to  them,  and  that  the  new  year 
will  bring  them  marked  prosperity,  but  that  they  have  before 
them  many  more  joyful  holiday  seasons. 


THE    MADARASZ   PAGE. 


BEGINNING  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  WRITING 


By  E.  C.  MILLS,  Associate  Editor 


II3SI 


This  month  we  would  suggest  that  the  teachers  altei 
have  prepared  the  following  program,  and  believe  that  it  will 

December  1st,  Compact  Oval  Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  2nd,  Copies  85  and  86  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  3rd,  Single-spaced  Straight  Line  and  Oval  Ex- 
ercise by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  6th,  Copies  87  and  88  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  7th,  Double-spaced  Oval  and  Straight  Line  Ex- 
ercise by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  8th,  Copies  89,  90  and  91  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  9th,  Horizontal  Oval  Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  10th,  Copy  92  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  13th,  Figure  Eight  Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  14th,  Copies  93a  and  93b  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  15th,  Combination  Horizontal  Oval  and  Eight 
Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 


nate  the  lessons  by  Mr.  Mills  and  those  by  Mr.  Leslie.  We 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all : 

December  16th,  Copy  94  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  17th,  Small  t  and  i  Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  20th,  Copies  95  and  96  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  21st,  Capital  M  and  Small  in  Exercise  by  Mr. 
Mills. 

December  22nd,  Copy  97  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  23rd,  Eight  Exercise  Thrown  Around  Letters 
by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  24th,  Copy  98  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  27th,  Small  i  and  «  Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  28th,  Copy  99  by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  29th,  Capital  A  Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 

December  30th,  Copy   100  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

December  31st,  Small  r  and  s  Exercise  by  Mr.  Mills. 
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With  this  issue  of  The  Jocrxal  I  bring  to  an  end  the 
course  of  lessons  commenced  in  September.  I  have  sought 
to  make  it,  above  all  else,  practical,  and  have  endeavored  so 
to  arrange  the  copies  as  to  bring  about  the  best  results  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  note 
the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  many  teachers  who 
have  used  the  lessons  in  their  classes,  and  I  hope  that  the 
course  beginning  with  the  January  number  will  prove  even 
more  popular  and  successful. 


Xow  that  the  course  is  finished,  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  obtain  certificates.  It  is 
understood  that  these  certificates  are  for  those  who  have 
followed  the  lessons  through  the  entire  course,  and  one  of 
the  conditions  is  that  the  applicant  should  have  the  indorse- 
ment of  his  teacher  for  the  certificate.  Aside  from  this,  the 
only  requirement  is  that  the  pupil  shall  have  made  satis- 
factory progress.  The  cost  is  fifty  cents  to  cover  expense 
of  having  the  certificate  filled  out. 
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Copy  85. 
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Copy  86. 
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Copy  87. 
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Copy  88. 
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Copy  90. 
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Copy  91. 

Copies  S5  to  91. — It  is  unnecessary  to  give  instructions  for  each  figure.  Study  the  large  forms  as  you  have  already  studied  the  large 
itters.  Remember  that  figures  are  very  important  and  that  they  should  be  given  even  more  careful  practice  than  letters.  Make  them  quite 
nail,  and  perfectly  legible.  Illegible  figures  cause  lots  of  trouble.  After  some  practice  you  should  be  able  to  write  figures  at  the  rate  of  from 
35  to  150  per  minute. 
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Copy  92 


A    PRACTICAL    SET    OF    CAPITAL    LETTERS — AS    PLAIN    AS    PRINT. 
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Copy  93 A. 
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Copy  93B. 


BUSINESS     SIGNATURES — ILLUSTRATING    CAPITAL    COMBINATIONS. 
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Copy  94. 


SENTENCE    PRACTICE — STUDY    EACH    LETTER   AND   WORD   CAREFULLY. 


Copy  95. 


LEDGER    HEADINGS — SHOULD    BE    WRITTEN    LARGE. 
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Copy  96. 


RECEIPT    IN    FULL   OF    ACCOUNT. 


Copy  98. 


PROMISSORY   NOTE. 
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Copy  99. 


PARAGRAPH    WRITING. 
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Copy  100. 


BUSINESS    LETTER. 


One  is  sometimes  disposed  to  question  whether  modern 
methods  of  training  are  producing  such  excellent  results  in 
the  development  of  men  as  did  the  old.  Of  course,  there 
are  always  those  who  think  that  the  present  shows  a  de- 
cided deterioration  as  compared  to  the  past,  for  with  the 
lapse  of  a  generation  the  darker  colors  are  softened  and 
the  brighter  ones  stand  out  in  still  bolder  relief,  but  that 
crop  which  President  Roosevelt,  in  an  Iowa  speech  made 
some  time  ago,  said  was  the  best  the  farmer  raised — the 
boy  crop — seems,  like   other  crops,  to   have  its  bad  seasons. 

When  our  grandfathers  were  young  one  of  the  first 
lessons  they  were  called  upon  to  learn  was  that  of  obedience. 
The  parental  judgment  might  not  be  at  all  times  erroneous, 
but  it  was  infallible  so  far  as  the  children  were  concerned, 
as  there  was  no  appeal  to  higher  courts.  There  might  be 
a  thousand  and  one  good  reasons,  such  as  a  sore  toe,  a 
lame  finger,  and  a  headache,  why  young  William  should  not 
fill  the  wood-box,  but  if  he  was  told  to  do  it  there  was 
one  good  reason  why  it  should  be  done,  and  this  one  was 
more  potent  than  all  the  rest. 

Moral  suasion,  of  course,  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
physical  coercion,  and  in  these  days  is  is  held  that  boys 
ought  to  be  governed  entirely  on  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  principle.  Those  sessions  in  the  woodshed  with 
the  stern  parent  and  the  equally  inexorable  leather  strap — 
let  us  hope  without  the  buckle  attachment — were  not  scenes 
for  the  painter  of  still  life  or  harmony,  but  some  there  are 
who  believe  that  a  better  crop  of  men  came  out  of  the 
woodshed  of  a  previous  generation  than  now  emerges  from 
the  up-to-date  kindergarten.  There  is  a  somewhat  excusable 
notion  that  boys  in  those  days  arrived  later  in  life  to  the 
period  of  supreme  knowledge  which  made  the  modest  at- 
tainments in  learning  of  their  parents  look  like  fogyism. 


Of  course,  such  an  impression  is  largely  based  on  false 
premises.  The  best  results  of  the  old  methods  are  com- 
pared with  the  worst  of  the  new,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  rising  generation  suffers  in  consequence.  The  two 
youths  of  seventeen  and  fifteen  who  boarded  an  express 
train  on  one  of  its  stops  in  New  York  State,  unlocked  the 
express  car  with  a  skeleton  key  and  were  only  prevented 
from  committing  robbery  by  the  presence  of  a  well-filled 
shotgun,  deftly  manipulated  by  a  detective,  are  not  typical 
of  the  modern  young  man.  The  two  Kansas  boys  who  en- 
tered a  bank  and  shot  two  of  its  officers  were  not  fair 
specimens  of  the  type  of  sunflower  youth.  The  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  reader  of  trashy  books,  who  did  much  the  same  thing, 
expecting  to  conceal  himself  in  a  specially  prepared  box 
and  be  shipped  to  a  distant  city  by  freight,  but  whose  plans 
were  frustrated  by  early  capture,  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sample  of  modern  training,  for  his  father  ad- 
mitted that  the  son  never  had  bringing  up  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept what  he  got  for  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  fact  that  notwithstanding 


the  increasing  complexity  of  business,  men  are  able  at  an 
earlier  period  in  life  to  assume  control  of  great  enterprises, 
proves  that  the  development  of  the  race  is  keeping  pace  with 
the  times.  The  first  railroad  manager  had  only  a  few  miles 
of  track  and  a  few  cars  under  his  control.  His  roll  of  em- 
ployees had  only  a  few  names  upon  it.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
when  Edward  H.  Harriman,  a  veritable  wizard  in  the  matter 
of  railroad  management  and  railroad  development,  died,  a 
comparatively  young  man  took  up  the  work  he  had  laid  down 
and  gives  every  evidence  of  possessing  the  capacity  to  carry 
it  on.  With  a  business  career  of  but  half  that  of  the  man 
who  preceded  him,  he  is  so  nearly  able  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  his  position  as  to  continue  the  work  without  fric- 
tion. 


There  are,  of  course,  young  men  who  know  more  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  than  they  will  ever  know  again,  but  we 
think  the  same  isolated  instances  of  premature  development 
might  have  been  found  in  the  product  of  the  woodshed,  in 
those  who  held  frequent  and  close  communion  with  the  strap. 
There  are  young  men  who  are  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
our  modern  life,  and  are  sure  to  drift  along  with  no  definite 
port  while  they  are  young,  becoming  public  charges  in  the 
advancing  years,  but  the  undeserving  poor  we  have  always 
had  with  us,  and  not  all  the  socialistic  schemes  ever  pro- 
posed can  cause  the  breed  to  disappear  entirely.  The  ne'er- 
do-well  of  a  century  ago  could  conceal  his  defects  more 
surely,  for  he  could  become  a  pioneer  and  in  an  unsettled 
country  indulge  his  vagrant  habits  in  desultory  fishing  and 
hunting  expeditions,  while  at  the  present  time  the  eyes  of  so- 
ciety are  upon  him,  but  he  existed  then  as  he  exists  to-day. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
young  men  of  to-day  are  brighter,  better,  cleaner  in  every 
way  than  those  of  former  generations.  With  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  evil  a  greater  number  of  them  choose  to  do 
well.  Drunkenness  in  a  young  man  to-day  makes  him  to 
some  extent  an  outcast  from  respectable  society,  while  if 
we  are  to  believe  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  past,  in  those  times  drinking  to  excess  was  practised 
by  an  incredibly  large  proportion  of  young  men  as  well 
as  older  ones.  The  world  is  getting  better,  not  so  rapidly 
as  we  should  like,  but  slowly  and  surely.  And  in  this  bet- 
terment of  the  world  the  youth  now  entering  upon  the 
serious  part  of  life  may,  if  he  will,  have  a  part.  He  may 
help  to  set  higher  standards  of  business  integrity,  and  by 
his  personal  habits  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  all  that  is  worth  while 
in  the  human  race  is  likely  to  disappear  from  the  earth 
when  the  last  surviving  members  of  their  own  generation 
pass  away. 


"For  the  conduct  of  life,  habits  are  worth  more  than 
maxims,  because  a  habit  is  a  living  maxim  which  has  become 
instinct." 


CONVENTION  FACTS  TO  REMEMBER 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  begin- 
ning Monday  evening,  December  27,  and  ending  Thursday 
evening,  December  30.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Gait 
House,  and  inquiries  for  accommodations  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Enos  Spencer,  Spencerian  Commercial  School, 
Louisville,  to  whom  special  rates  have  been  made.  The  Jour- 
nal party  leaves  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  De- 
cember 26,  at  4.55,  reaching  Louisville  Monday  evening.  At- 
tractive programmes  have  been  prepared  for  every  section, 
and  never  before  were  such  plans  made  for  the  entertainment 


of  visitors.     Kentucky  hospitality  has  never  failed  to  meet  the 
test,  and  this  year  a  new  mark  is  sure  to  be  set. 


HYMENEAL 

A  wedding  of  interest  to  many  school  men  in  the  East 
was  that  of  Charles  H.  Larsh,  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  Miner's  Business  Academy,  Brooklyn,  and  Miss 
Alice  Pollok,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  occurred  on  October 
19,  1909,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  About  fifty 
guests  were  present.  The  bride  is  an  educated  woman,  and 
herself  a  teacher,  so  she  will  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  her 
husband  in  his  work.  They  are  at  home  at  "The  Kingsland," 
645  McDonough  street,  Brooklyn.  The  Journal  wishes  them 
many  years  of  happiness. 


ARTJOURNAl^^^^  A  Y£AR       £. 


rflHE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.    We  hope  to  make  it 

I      north  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher   and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a  matter 

of  deepest  gratification   to    us    that   hundreds   of  our  professional  brethren   who 

give  their  students  benefit  of  the  low  clubbing  rates  for   the  regular  edition  think  well 

enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  $i  a  year. 


RECENT     JOURNAL  VISITORS 

W.  J.  Kinsley,  Handwriting  Expert,  New  York. 

C.  C.  Wiggins.  Pittston,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Miss  Janette  M.  D'Arcus,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

W.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  High  School,  Ocean  Grove,  X.  J. 

Clyde  L.  Newell,  Wood's  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L.  C.  Horton,  Coleman's  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Charles  Rollinson,  Ames  &  Rollinson  Co.,  New  York. 

E.  M.  Barber,  U.  S.  Appraiser's  Office,  New  York. 

A.  R.  Lewis,  Handwriting  Expert.  Xew  York. 

G. -De  Felice,  Kinsley-De  Felice  Studio,  New  York. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

S.  Harry  Follansbee,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  has  just 
been  engaged  to  teach  in  Dawson's  Business  College,  Leo- 
minster. 

George  R.  Reich,  last  year  with  the  German-Wallace 
College,  Berea,  Ohio,  goes  to  the  Olean.  N.  Y.  High  School. 

Ned  Wyman,  Athens,  Vt.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  Heffley 
Institute,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

James  W.  Hawley,  for  several  years  with  the  Massey 
Business  Colleges  of  the  South,  will  have  charge  of  short- 
hand in  the  Ogden,  Utah,  Business  College  this  year. 

Miss  Gertrude  Harvey,  last  year  in  charge  of  the  short- 
hand department  of  the  Rhode  Island  Commercial  School, 
Providence,  is  this  year  with  the  Davenport,  la.,  High 
School. 

E.  Z.  Christeson,  of  Lyons,  Iowa,  is  in  charge  of  the 
commercial    department   of    the    Lyons    High    School. 

Miss  Agnes  Duke,  of  Dresden,  Tenn.,  is  a  new  teacher 
with    Draughon's    Business    College,    Houston,    Tenn. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  loses  S.  A.  Wood,  for  several  years  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Holyoke  High 
School,    to    the    South    Side    High    School,    Pittsburg,    Pa. 

G.  A.  Hanson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  with  the  Inter- 
national   Business   College,    Newport    News,   Va. 

W.  A.  Heffernan,  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Soldam  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dolf  Christeson,  of  Quincy,  111.,  is  a  new  instructor  in 
the    Seattle    Home    Study    School,    Wenatchee,    Wash. 

Bliss  College,  Lewiston,  Me.jb  has  obtained  Miss  Lillian 
Beals,  one  of  their  former  teachers,  for  their  shorthand 
department. 

^^*-K.  P.  Meub,  a  recent  Zanerian  graduate,  has  obtained 
a  position  with  the  Xew  England  Business  College,  Wor- 
cester,   Mass. 

George  H.  Dalrymplc,  of  Albany,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  High  School. 

The  Maiden  Commercial  School,  Maiden,  Mass..  has 
the     following    new     teachers     this     year :      Harold     Crosby, 


Osterville,  Mass.,  director  of  the  commercial  department; 
Miss  Cora  B.  Houghton,  No.  Leominster,  Mass.,  principal 
of  the  stenographic  department,  and  Miss  /Margaret  I.  Cut- 
ler,   North    Wilmington,    Mass.,   assistant    shorthand    teacher. 

C.  H.  McGuire,  formerly  of  Salina,  Ran.,  has  just  been 
appointed  commercial  teacher  in  the  Salt  City  Business  Col- 
lege, Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Ira  B.  Grimes,  of  the  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  High  School,  is 
a  commercial  teacher  this  year  with  the  Charlotteville,  Va.. 
High   School. 

Two  additional  instructors  have  been  secured  as  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  Central  Business  College,  Indian- 
apolis. Miss  Susie  Bishop  will  have  charge  of  the  type- 
writing department,  and  Miss  Wilma  Wells  will  assist  in  the 
shorthand  department. 

Lawrence  A.  Johnson,  of  the  South  College,  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  High  School. 

C.  A.  Dillman.  from  the  Marion,  Ind.,  Business  College, 
is  engaged  for  the  coming  year  with  the  Anderson,  Ind.. 
Business   College,  as  principal  of  the  business   department. 

L.  F.  Baker  follows  W.  A.  Sheaffer  at  the  Muskegon, 
Mich.,   High  School. 

V.  E.  Madray,  a  recent  Zanerian  graduate,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich.,  schools. 

IMiss  Maud  A.  Bishop,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  has  just 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  teacher  of  shorthand  in  the 
high  school  at  Salisbury,  Md. 

Miss  Jennie  Dobry,  of  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  is  the  new  com- 
mercial  teacher   in   the   Cedar   Falls,   Iowa,    High    School. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Barry,  a  graduate  of  Burdett  College, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  goes  to  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Commercial 
College. 

George  F.  Roach,  last  year  with  the  Seattle  Business 
College,  has  charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Ogden,  Utah,  High  School  this  year. 

Mr.  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  follows  Charles  C.  Staehling  at  the  University 
Preparatory  School,  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  as  commercial  in- 
structor. 

The  Phillipsburg,  Mont.,  High  School  has  obtained  Miss 
Sara  E.  Burrows,  of  Denver,  to  take  charge  of  the  short- 
hand department. 

Albert  H.  Stegenga,  of  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids. 
•'Mich.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  Business 
College. 

Miss  Alice  J.  Child,  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  is  the  new 
supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Lewiston,  Me.,  schools. 

Miss  Whine  McGIammery,  of  Dunsmore's  Business  Col 
lege.  Staunton,  \*a.,  goes  to  Butcher's  Business  College, 
Scranton,   Pa. 
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A.  E.  Rowland,  an  experienced  teacher,  who  was  with 
the  Marion,  Inch,  Business  College,  has  just  accepted  a  good 
position  with  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  Business  College.  He 
takes  charge  of  the  business  department  of  the  oldest 
school  in   Indiana. 

L.  K.  Deveraux,  of  Vorkville,  111.,  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  commercial  department  at  the  Industrial  and  Train- 
ing School,  Huntingdon,  Tenn. 

C.  M.  Wright,  of  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the   Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  C.  Bacon,  the  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Can- 
ton, 111.,  City  Schools,  goes  to  Potts  Business  College,  Pasa- 
dena,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Zartman,  formerly  in  high  school  work  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  is  now  vice-president  and  principal  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,   Commercial   College. 

Charles  E.  Berry,  of  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  goes  to  the 
Mosher-Lampman  Business  College,  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  com- 
mercial teacher. 

H.  E.  Hervig,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  new  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  office  practice  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Business  Col- 
lege. 

George  W.  Merkle,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  leaving  the 
teaching  profession  for  the  present,  and  is  engaged  with 
a    first-class  business  concern   in   that  city. 

J.  H.  Long,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  just  been  appointed 
principal  and  manager  of  The  Holmes  Business  College,  of 
that  city. 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Gillis,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  goes 
to  Oahu  College,   Honolulu, 

A.  L.  Bouck,  formerly  of  Smithville,  Out.,  is  manager 
of  the  Westminster  Modern  Business  School,  New  West- 
minster, B.  C. 

T.  V.  Fetters,  of  Cumberland,  'Md.,  is  a  new  teacher 
in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Sharptown,  Md.,  High 
School. 

Philip  B.  Gibson,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  follows  C.  H. 
Mumma  as  principal  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Augusta, 
Me.,  High  School. 

Warren  J.  Kibby,  recently  with  the  Utica,  N.  Y.  High 
School,  has  been  elected  commercial  teacher  in  the  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  High  School. 

W.  E.  Fairman,  of  West  Northfield,  Mass.,  has  ac- 
cepted 'a  position  with  the  High   School  at  Lock   Haven,  Pa. 

Miss  Eva  L.  Hutches,  of  Chaplin,  111.,  has  been  selected 
to  fill  the  position  in  the  High   School   at   Connersville,  Ind. 

Lloyd  Bridge,  of  Manchester  College,  North  Man- 
chester, Ind.,  accepted  the  position  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial   department    at    the    High    School,   Joplin,   Mo. 

Alf.  C.  Christeson  takes  the  place  of  E.  O.  Draper  at 
the  Moscow,  Idaho,  Business  College.  Mr.  Draper  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Business  College. 

D.  E.  Delp,  of  Greenup,  111.,  accepted  a  position  with 
W.  B.  Elliott,  Elliott's  Commercial  College,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. 

J.  W.  Mclntyre,  of  the  Western  Normal  College,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa,  has  accepted  a  position  at  Amarillo,  Texas, 
Business  College. 

E.  Gardner,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  Uni- 
versity, is  employed  in  one  of  the  Joiner  chain  of  schools 
at  Logan,  Ohio,    Business   College. 

E.  L.  Milligan,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business 
College,  is  a  new  high  school  commercial  teacher  at  Hopkins- 
ville,   Ky. 

D.  C.  Beighey,  of  Millersburg,  O.,  a  Zanerian  graduate, 
has  obtained  a  position  as  artist  and  designer,  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


E.  R.  Perdue  follows  Ira  Grimes  in  the  Fitzgerald,  Ga., 
High   School. 

Josephine  Harrington,  for  the  last  two  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  public  schools,  is  a  new  assistant  teacher 
of  shorthand  in  Draughon's  Business  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Thaddeus  J.  Keefe,  recently  with  the  Aetna  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  Boston,  goes  to  the  Rockland  Military 
Academy,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  as  assistant  commercial 
teacher. 

W.  T.  Judd,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky..  Business  Uni- 
versity,  is  in  one  of  Joiner's  schools. 

Miss  M.  Alice  Mecum,  last  year  with  the  Westfield, 
Mass.,  High  School,  has  been  appointed  commercial  teacher 
in  the  English   High  School,  Gambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Mary  Schroeder,  of  Manawa,  Wis.,  goes  to 
Shamut,  Wis. 

H.  F.  Congdon,  recently  with  the  Rutland,  Vt,  High 
School,  is  a  new  teacher  in   the  Auburn,  Me.,   High   School. 

E.  J.  Ellis,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  Uni- 
versity, is  employed  by  J.  E.  Joiner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
at  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

Helen  M.  Bellen,  of  the  Ferris  Institute,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Coleman  National  Business  College,  Newark, 
N.'j. 

G.  H.  Moffat,  of  Middleton,  iMich.,  goes  to  the  Utah 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City. 

W.  G.  Gray,  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  has  engaged  with  Hill's 
Business  College,  Waco,  Tex. 

John  J.  Barrett,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition with  Heald's  Business  College,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Louis  Casper,  of  Chicago,  goes  to  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 
Business  College  as  head  of  the  telegraphy  department,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  C.  C.  Buzarde. 

R.  A.  McNall.  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Ohio  Normal, 
has  charge  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Earlham  Acad- 
emy, Earlham,  Iowa. 

S.  Ed.  McConnell,  last  year  with  the  West  Springfield 
(Mass.)  High  School,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Wake- 
field (Mass.)  High  School. 

A.  E.  Caskey,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  but  more  recently 
with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Commercial  School,  is  this  year 
in  the  Revere   (Mass.)  High  School. 

John  Alfred  White,  for  a  number  of  years  salesman  for 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago,  is  the  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  St.  John's  College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Valley  City  (N.  Dak.)  High  School  has  obtained 
Leroy  Coultas  as  its  commercial  teacher  this  year. 

Miss  Madge  B.  Humphries,  of  Lignum,  Va.,  is  the  new 
shorthand  teacher  at  Wood's  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Hatch,  of  Cliftondale,  Mass.,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Government  School  at  Porto  Rico. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Dodson  lias  accepted  a  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Herman  Holsinger,  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Normal  College, 
has  accepted  a  position  witli  the  Independence  (Kan.)  Busi- 
ness College. 

Miss  Margaret  Black,  of  Athens,  Ohio,  has  been  chosen 
as  assistant  commercial  teacher  in  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  High 
School. 

A.  F.  Day,  of  Concordia,  Kan.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Actual  Business  Department  of  the  Salt  City  Business  College, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Parke  Schock,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial work  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  is  now  principal 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  William  Penn  High 
School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Portland  (Ore.)  Business  College  has  engaged  J.  J. 
Svvengel,  of  Bethune,  Sask.,  as  commercial  teacher. 

Miss  E.  Claire  Wieand  was  selected  as  assistant  to  S.  D. 
Van  Benthuysen  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

J.  E.  Morris,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  is  now  with  King's  Busi- 
ness College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Connellsville  (Pa.)  High  School  has  chosen  Miss 
Lenora  Carr,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  as  teacher  of  the  commer- 
cial branches. 

Miss  Jessie  Grier,  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  in  Miss  Brown's  Private  School  of  Stenogra- 
phy, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Maude  E.  Butters,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  is  this  year 
teaching  in  the  Charleston  High  School,  Boston. 

R.  W.  Rumfelt,  of  Maynard,  Ark.,  is  the  new  principal  of 
the  Woodward  Business  College,  Woodward,  Okla. 

Miss  Edith  Everest,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  been  se- 
lected as  commercial  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Independ- 
ence, Iowa. 

George  E.  Churchill,  of  Manhattan,  Mont.,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 

C.  D.  Butterbaugh,  recently  principal  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Business  College,  is  now  employed  with  the  Mishawaka  Rub- 
ber Regenerating  Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

F.  B.  Hudson,  last  year  with  the  Spencerian  Commercial 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  now  engaged  with  the  Ohio  Busi- 
ness College,  of  Cleveland. 

E.  R.  Sanford,  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  High  School,  is 
now  engaged  in  his  new  work  in  the  East  High  School,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Miss  Mabel  Wager  is  now  located  in  the  Bemidji  (Minn.) 
High  School. 

L.  R.  Abbott,  principal  of  the  Abbott  Business  College, 
Billings,  Mont.,  has  recently  sold  his  interest  in  that  school  to 
the  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Billings.  The  school  will 
be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Abbott  Business  College  of  the 
Polytechnic. 

Wilbur  J.  La  Roe  is  the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Westfield  (N.  J.)  High  School,  and  Miss  Mildred  I.  Wheeler 
is  the  new  shorthand  instructor. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Lewis,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  been  added  to 
the  faculty  of  Western  Iowa  College,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

C.  B.  Boland,  of  Calhoun  City,  Miss.,  is  now  employed  as 
telegraphy  teacher  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.)   Commercial  College. 
Miss  Jennie  Charlesworth,  last  year  with  the  Blair  Busi- 
ness College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Lewis- 
ton  (Idaho)  High  School. 

Carl  Lewis  Altmaier  succeeds  Parke  Schock  in  the  com- 
mercial work  at  Drexel  Institute. 

Meyer  Jacobstein,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University, 
goes  to  head  the  commercial  work  in  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

C.  D.  Lazenby,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  just  been  elected 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Jefferson  High  School  of  Portland. 
Ore. 

C.  E.   Birch,  of   Lawrence,  Kan.,  is  the  new  commercial 

teacher  at  the  Atchison  County  High  School,  Effingham,  Kan. 

Charles  P.  Garten,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  addition 

to  the  faculty  of  the  Jackson,  Ohio,  Business  College,  one  of 

the  Joiner  schools. 

J.  J.  Ginste,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  now  located  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

H.  A.  Lough,  of  Bristol,  Va.,  has  engaged  with  Caton's 
School  of  Business,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Donnelly  is  a  new  teacher  at  the  Western 
Iowa  College,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


INVITATIONS  RECEIVED 

Yourself  and  friend  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
Ninth  Annual  Graduating  Exercises  of  Rasmussen  Practical 
Business  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  be  held  in  People's 
Church,   Thursday  evening,   December  2,   1909. 


A  copy  of  the  Deseret  Evening  News,  from  J.  D.  Todd, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  gives  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Todd  prefers  the  Utah  capital  to  New  York  City.  The  paper 
carries  out  the  impression  of  wisdom  and  determination 
which  has  transformed  the  territory  contiguous  to  Salt  Lake 
from  a  desert  into  a  spot  of  rare  beauty. 


R.  J.  MACLEAN  AND  GOLDEY  COLLEGE 

One  can  hardly  imagine  Goldey  College,  at  Wilmington. 
Del.,  without  R.  J.  Maclean,  but  his  fellow-townsmen  have 
demanded  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  past  that  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  give  up  his  school  work  entirely.  It  is  quite 
often  the  case  that  the  president  of  a  board  of  trade  occupies 
more  of  an  ornamental  than  useful  position,  but  Mr.  Maclean 
is  not  built  along  those  lines,  and  when  he  accepts  a  re- 
sponsibility he  sees  to  it  that  the  work  undertaken  is  well 
performed. 

Mr.  Maclean  stopped  over  at  New  York  a  short  time  ago 
on  his  return  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  West,  where  he 
had  gone  to  survey  the  field  and  determine  if  the  East  could 
hope  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  industry  and  de- 
termination of  the  trans-Mississippi  region.  He  made 
pleasant  stops  at  all  the  hustling  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  interior,  and  returned  fully  convinced 
that  energy  and  determination  are  not  less  sure  of  their  re- 
ward in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  as  in  that 
which  owes  allegiance  to  the  Pacific. 

In  Mr.  Maclean  we  have  represented  the  best  type  of 
commercial  school  man.  In  the  eleven  years  of  his  career 
as  business  manager  of  Goldey  College  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  city.  He  has  been  recognized  by 
its  business  men  as  one  of  their  leaders,  and  everything 
having  for  its  purpose  the  betterment  of  Wilmington  has 
had  his  hearty  and  active  support. 

W.  E.  Douglas,  for  ten  years  a  teacher  in  the  business 
department  of  the  school,  has  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  business  manager,  and  his  capacity  has  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  continuation  of 
the  same  smoothly  running  machinery  which  has  long  char- 
acterized Goldey  College. 


OBITUARY 

Helen  Walker. 
On  November  14,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  two  days, 
Helen,  the  youngest  daughter  of  J.  C.  Walker,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  died 
of  scarlet  fever.  She  was  ten  years  of  age.  Many  who 
know  Mr.  Walker  in  connection  with  his  educational  work, 
and  others  whose  acquaintance  with  him  has  been  through 
his  connection  with  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
of  Detroit,  will  join  The  Journal  in  extending  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  the  parents. 


As  The  Journal  goes  to  press  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
brief  note  from  G  T.  Wiswell,  as  follows:  "The  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  Business  College  burned  to  the  ground  this  morning. 
November  18,  about  8  o'clock.  Nobody  was  hurt,  but  noth- 
ing was  saved.  It  was  a  fine  four-story  building  and  made  a 
great  fire.  R.  D.  Mitchell  has  wired  for  machines  and  sup- 
plies, and  will  open  Monday  in  another  building.  The  school 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  I  hope  the  fire  will  not 
hurt  much." 


FEDERATION   MEETING 

All  aboard  for  Looeyville ! 

That's  where  the  Ni  C.  T.  F.  meets,  beginning  on  the 
evening  of  December  27  and  continuing  through  the  28th, 
29th  and  30th,  closing  with  the  Old  Kentucky  Dinner  to  be 
tendered  the  members  of  the  Federation  by  the  Louisville 
teachers  on  the  evening  of  December  30. 

Excellent  programmes  have  been  arranged  for  all  sections, 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas  cannot  but  be  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  those  who  attend.  The  programmes  covering  so  wide  a 
scope — the  whole  field  of  business  training — offer  something 
of  value  to  every  teacher,  whether  in  public  or  private  com- 
mercial school. 

No  commercial  teacher  with  a  desire  to  rise  in  his  pro- 
fession and  accomplish  better  results  can  afford  to  miss  the 
mental   feast  that  will  be  spread  before  him. 

No  school  proprietor  with  a  desire  to  see  his  institution 
grow  in  usefulness  and  public  favor  can  afford  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  getting  new  ideas  and  inspiration  that  will 
enable  him  to  improve  his  course  of  training  and  accomplish 
more  satisfactory  results. 

No  young  teacher  with  an  ambition  to  rise  in  the  ranks 
can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 
convention  of  meeting  the  principals  and  proprietors,  and 
thus  opening  the  way  for  more  advantageous  connections  the 
coming  year. 

And  the  Old  Guard — God  bless  them — they  are  too  gener- 
ous and  big-hearted  to  deprive  the  younger  generation  of  the 
beneficent  influence  and  inspiration  that  their  presence  always 
lends.  The  sturdy  old  pioneers  will  be  at  the  Louisville  meet- 
ing, for  they  learned  long  years  ago  the  inestimable  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  fraternal  associations. 

Considered  from  the  purely  mercenary  standpoint  of  the 
advancement  of  personal  interest,  no  school  proprietor,  no 
commercial  teacher  in  public  or  private  school  can  afford  to 
miss  the  Louisville  meeting. 

But  the  mercenary  point  of  View  is  the  least  to  be  con- 
sidered. Everybody  is  going  to  have  a  good  time — the  Louis- 
ville teachers  have  promised  to  see  to  that,  and  what  they 
promise  they  will  do.  The  atmosphere  is  going  to  be  charged 
with  good  cheer,  and  everybody  is  going  to  be  made  happy. 
After  three  days  of  relaxation  and  mental  inspiration  the 
members  will  return  to  their  homes  with  a  renewed  energy 
that  will  make  their  work  lighter  and  better  the  coming  year. 

If  a  hard  season's  labor  has  sapped  your  nervous  energy, 
a  few  plantation  melodies  will  do  you  good;  if  overwork  has 
impaired  your  digestion,  'possum  and  sweet  potatoes  and  other 
trimmin's  will  set  you  right. 

Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  case,  there  is  but  one 
conclusion  to  be  reached :  No  school  man  or  teacher  can  af- 
ford to  miss  this  year's  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation. 

All  aboard  for  Looeyville ! 

Enos  Spencer,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


"COLONEL"  VAN  ANTWERP  HAS  SOMEWHAT  TO  SAY 

The  following  from  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp  will  only  add 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  determination  to  attend  the  Convention 
now  burning  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  interested  in  com- 
mercial education.  But  how  about  the  ladies?  Are  they 
to  be  commissioned   Colonelesses? 

The  commercial  teachers  of  Louisville  have  a  message 
for  you.  They  want  to  remind  you  that  you  have  an  en- 
gagement with  them  on  the  evening  of  December  27,  1909, 
and  that  engagement  lasts  until  11:59  P-  m-.  December  30, 
1909.  They  will  expect  every  member  of  the  Federation  to 
keep  his  engagement,  to  be  on  hand  early  and  stay  until  the 
last  "Goodby"  is  said. 

The  several  executive  committees  have  prepared  pro- 
grammes that  are  sure  to  appeal  to  you  professionally,  but 
the  local  teachers  are  preparing  a  programme  that  will  appeal 
to  you  personally.  The  committees  have  prepared  an  intel- 
lectual feast  designed  to  make  you  better  teachers,  but  the 
Louisville  teachers  are  preparing  a  feast  of  fun  and  frolic 
and  other  good  things  designed  to  make  you  better  and  hap- 
pier men  and  women. 

The  Old  Kentucky  Dinner  with  which  the  meeting  closes 
is  going  to  be  the  biggest  and  best  social  affair  in  the  history 
of  the  Federation.  It  will  be  worth  the  trip  to  hear  the  old- 
time  plantation  melodies  sung  as  they  were  in  the  days  "befo' 
de  wah."  Some  of  the  best  after-dinner  speakers  in  the  pro- 
fession and  out  of  it  will  illuminate  the  occasion.  Whatever 
else  you  do,  don't  miss  this  final  treat,  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance of  the  whole  meeting.  Should  any  member  be  so  indis- 
creet as  to  leave  without  accepting  of  their  hospitality  on 
the  evening  of  December  30,  the  Louisville  teachers  will  re- 
gard it  as  a  grievous  offense  and  will  hold  such  member 
personally  responsible  for  his  act. 

Every  member  present  will  be  duly  commissioned 
"Colonel"  and  will  be  given  documentary  or  other  visible 
evidence  to  prove  his  title. 


PROGRAM  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

President — M.  H.  Lockyear,  Evansville,  Ind. 

First  Vice-President — Miss  Gertrude  O.  Hunnicutt,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  I.  Tinus,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Secretary — J.  C.  Walker,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Treasurer — C.  A.  Faust.  Chicago,  111. 

General  Executive  Committee — Enos  Spencer,  chairman, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  J.  D.  Brunner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  H.  O. 
Keesling,  New  Albany,  Ind. ;  Jerome  B.  Howard,  Cincin- 
nati, O. ;  J.  T.  Gaines,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tuesday,  December  28,  1909,  9:30  A.  M. 

Invocation — Rev.  Edmund  Booth  Patterson,  Pastor  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church,  Louisville. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  W.  O.  Head,  Mayor  of  Louis- 
ville. 

Greeting  by  F.  C.  Nunemacher,  President  of  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Trade. 

Response  by  A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton,  O.,  President  Miami  Com- 
mercial College. 
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President's  Address. 

General  Secretary's  Report. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

General   Executive  Committee's  Report. 

New  and  Unfinished  Business. 

8:00  P.  M. 

"The  Value  of  Scientific  and  Accurate  Accounting"— Allen  R. 
Foote,  Columbus,  O.,  President  International  Tax  Asso- 
ciation and  Commissioner  Ohio  State  Board  of  Com- 
merce. 

"The  Need  of  Improvements  in  the  Business  Course' — H.  M. 
Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md.,  President  Sadler-Rowe  Company. 

Open  Forum  for  discussion  of  papers  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

Wednesday,  December  29,  1909,  2:00  P.  M. 

"American  Business  College  and  Its  Product  in  Many  Coun- 
tries"— William  Allen  Dyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  General  Manager  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Company. 

"A  Reconstructive  Suggestion"— R.  A.  Brubeck,  New  London, 
Conn.,  Principal  New  London  Business  College. 

General  Discussion  of  Papers. 

Unfinished  and  New  Business. 

Selection  of  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

Election  of  Federation  Officers. 

8:00  P.  M. 

Address  by  Colonel  George  Soule,  President  Soule  Com- 
mercial College  and  Literary  Institute,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Open  Forum  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  may  be 
introduced. 

Thursday,  December  30,  1909,  9  :oo  A.  M. 

"Teaching    Salesmanship    in    Commercial    Schools" — H.    E. 

Read,  Peoria,  111.,  Brown's  Business  College. 
"Business    Education   of   the   Future"— B.   F.    Williams,    Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  President  Capital  City  Commercial  College. 
Open  Forum   for  the  discussion  of  papers  and  such  matters 

as  may  be  introduced. 
Unfinished  Business  and  Closing. 


Thursday,  December  30,  1909,  1 130  P.  M. 

"Should  We  Encourage  Athletics  and  an  Alumni  Association 
in  Business  Schools?" — E.  E.  Merville,  Cleveland,  O. 

Discussion — J.  A.  Wiley,   Chattanooga,   Term. 

"How  Young  Should  We  Admit  Students  and  What  Educa- 
tion Should  We  Require?"— D.  A.  Wilt,  Dayton,  O. 

Discussion. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 


PROGRAM  PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  MANAGERS* 
ASSOCIATION 

President— W.  B.  Elliott,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Vice-President — J.  G.  Dunsmore,  Staunton,  Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer — T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Executive   Committee— D.   M.   Berkey,   Cleveland,   O. ;    P.    S. 

Spangler,   Pittsburg,   Pa.;   W.   S.  Ashby,   Bowling  Green, 

Ky. 

Tuesday,  December  28,  1909,  2:00  P.  M. 

President's  Address. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report. 

"What  Ethical  Training  Should  We  Give  Our   Students?"— 

J.  F.  Fish,  Chicago,  111. 
Discussion. 
"Should     Our     Bookkeeping     Courses     Be     Strengthened?" — 

Frank  J.  Williams,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Discussion  General. 

"The  Typewriter"— J.  C.  Mclntire,   Pittsburg,   Pa. 
Discussion. 

Wednesday,  December  29,  1909,  9  :oo  A.  M. 

"Are  Solicitors  Profitable  to  Business  Schools?" — E.  P. 
Heald,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Discussion — H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"The  Time  Clock  System  for  Business  Schools"— L.  D.  At- 
kinson, Madison,  Wis. 

Discussion. 

"Some  Things  Business  Schools  Should  Do  to  Give  Them  a 
Better  Standing  in  the  Business  Community" — George  P. 
Lord,  Salem,  Mass. 

Discussion — H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Subjects  not  announced— Robert  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Colonel  George  Soule,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  other 
pioneer  business  educators. 

Business. 


PROGRAM    NATIONAL    SHORTHAND   TEACHERS'    ASS'N 

President — W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Vice-President — Miss  Mollie  Wilson,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — F.  E.  Haymond,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Executive  Committee — D.  L.  Lacy,  Chairman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
R.  E.  Tulloss,  Springfield,  Ohio;  E.  L.  Virden,  Chicago,  111. 

Tuesday,  December  28,  1909,  2:00  P.  M. 

Invocation. 

President's  Address — W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Secretary's  Report — F.  E.  Haymond,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Appointment  of  Committees,  New  Business. 

"To-day's  Conditions  in  Shorthand;  Training  Students  to 
Meet  Them"— Mrs.  E.  M.  Piatt,  Piatt's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

General  Discussion. 

"Common  Sense  versus  the  Theoretical" — R.  L.  Davis,  Okla- 
homa Shorthand  School,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

General  Discussion. 

"How  to  Interest  and  Instruct  the  Dull  Student  in  Shorthand" 
— Mrs.  L.  T.  Codington,  Chicago  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

General  Discussion. 

"A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  the  Principles  of  Shorthand 
by  Phonograph" — F.  E.  Granger,  the  Granger  Business 
Schools,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

General  Discussion. 

Wednesday,  December  29,  1909,  9:00  A.  M. 

"Matter  and  Methods  for  Beginning  Dictation" — M.  M.  Lain, 
Lain  Business  College,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

General  Discussion. 

"Ways  and  Means  of  Providing  Dictation  in  Class  at  That 
Rate  of  Speed  Which  Will  Secure  for  Each  Individual 
the  Greatest  Rapidity  and  Accuracy  in  Taking  and  Trans- 
cribing Notes" — James  R.  Lingle,  Union  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  Discussion. 

"Shorthand  and  Its  Affinity" — Miss  Mary  S.  Horner,  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  Business  College. 

General  Discussion. 

"How  to  Develop  Business  Intelligence  and  Common  Sense 
With  Dictation  and  Transcript  Work" — Frank  H.  Arnold, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Business  College. 

General  Discussion. 

"Correlating  Practical  Training  in  Grammar  and  Punctuation 
With  Dictation  and  Transcript  Work"- — Round  Table. 

Thursday,  December  30,  1909,  1 :30  P.  M. 

"Why  Some  Stenographers  Fail  to  Get  and  Retain  Positions" 
— Miss  Alice  M.  Owen,  Employment  Department,  Smith 
Premier  Typewriter  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"Some  Ways  in  Which  the  Shorthand  Graduate  May  Be  Made 
More  Efficient" — Miss  Mae  Lewis,  Shelby  Business  Col- 
lege, Shelbyville,  111. 

General  Discussion  of  the  Two  Papers. 

"Earning  While  Learning  in  Model  Office" — Arthur  C.  Minter, 
Draughon's  Practical  Business  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

General  Discussion  on  Model  Office  Work. 

"Should  Touch  Typewriting  Exclusively  Be  Taught  in  Any 
Commercial  School?" — Miss  Mae  Milliken,  Milliken 
School  of  Business,  Lexington,  Ky. 

"Touch  Typewriting  Correctly  Taught  Is  Practical" — George 
E.  Dougherty,  the  Actual  Business  Training  School, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

General  Discussion  on  the  Two  Papers. 

Report  of  Typewriter  Keyboard  Committee — W.  D.  M.  Sim- 
mons, Chairman. 

Reports  of  Other  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Final  Business. 

Adjournment. 


VI 
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PROGRAM  BUSINESS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President — Albert  Jones,  Princeton,  111. 
Vice-President — Laura  C.   Niswander,  Danville,  Ind. 
Secretary — J.  B.  Williams,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Executive    Committee — C.    C.    Thomas,    Marion,    Ind.;    C.    A. 
Robertson,  Chicago,  111. ;  \Y.  S.  Ashhy,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Tuesday,  December  28,  1009,  2:00  P.  M. 
President's  Address. 
Secretary's  Report. 

Reports  of  Committees  and  New  Business. 
"The   Necessarv    Elements    to    Success   in   Business" — To   be 

filled. 
"Our    Students— What    Career?"— W.     S.     Ashby,     Bowling 

Green,  Ky. 
"Modern  Business  Course.     General   Plan  of  the  Work" — J. 

W.  Baker,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
"Suggestions  for  Class  Work  in  Commercial  Subjects" — A.  F. 

Gates,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Wednesday,  December  29,  1909,  9:00  A.  M. 
Institute   Day.     General    Discussion,   led   by   E.    E.    Gaylord, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Thursday,  December  30,  1909,  1 :30  P.  M. 
"Practical  Business  Training"— M.  S.  Cole,  Marion,  Ind. 
"The  Educative  Problem  and  Its  Solution" — C.  C.   Marshall, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
"Sensible  English  Training"— Josephine   Turck  Baker,  Evan- 

ston,  111. 
"The  Drift  of  Commercial  Teaching  as  Concerns  the  Public 

and  Private  Schools — C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
"Bookkeeping  of  the  Future"— D.   W.   Springer,   Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.  Election  of  Officers. 


PROGRAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President— F.  E.  Lakey,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vice-President — A.  H.   Sproul,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Secretary-Treasurer— W.  H.   Shoemaker,  Chicago,  111. 
Executive  Committee— W.   A.   Hadley,   Winnetka,    111.;   J.   T. 

Gaines,  Louisville,  Ky.;  E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Tuesday,  December  28,  1909,  2:00  P.  M. 
President's  Address.  _ 

"Laboratory     Methods     in     Commercial     Geography" — E.     G. 

Howe,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,   111. 
"College   Entrance   Credits   in  Commercial   Subjects" — C.    M. 

Copeland,    School    of    Commerce    of    the    University    of 

Ohio,  Athens,  Ohio. 
Round  Table. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Course  of  Study. 

Wednesday,  December  29,  1909,  9:00  A.  M. 
"Dictation   Material   for  Advanced   Students" — S.   A.   Moran, 

Ann  Arbor  High   School,  Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 
"Material    for   the    First   Year   of   Bookkeeping   and    Its    Se- 
quence"—O.    D.    Frederick,    M.    F.    Tuley    High    School, 

Chicago,  111. 
"A    Course  in   English    for   Commercial   Pupils   in   the   High 

School." 
Discussion  will  be  led  by  Harvey  A.  Samel,  Wendell  Phillips 

High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Thursday,  December  30,  1909,  1 :3o  P.  M. 
"A  National  University  of  Commerce"— S.  R.  Hoover,  High 

School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  O. 
"Notes  on  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States"— Wal- 
ter H.  Leonard,  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Ken 

ilworth,  111.  Election  of  Officers. 

Each  paper  is  to  be  followed  by  a  full  and  free  discussion  of 

the  topics  suggested. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS ! 

You  cannot  afford  to  stay  away  from  the  Louisville  Con- 
vention. The  program,  thanks  to  Chairman  Hadley,  is  one  of 
the  strongest,  broadest  and  most  inspiring  ever  presented  be- 
fore any  section.  The  warm,  pointed,  aggressive  discussions 
cannot  be  put  on  paper.  You  must  attend  if  you  would  feel 
the  keen  interest  and  catch  the  inspiration  of  capable  teach- 
ers. Of  course  you  want  to  keep  on  the  firing  line  and  to  be 
among  the  leaders  in  commercial  high  school  work.  Then 
come  to  Louisville. 


Like  other  good  things,  the  convention  costs  money.  You 
want  to  do  your  share,  and  you  need  the  printed  proceedings. 
Send  the  membership  fee  at  once  to  J.  C.  Walker,  Detroit, 
Mich. — $1.50  renewals,  $3  for  new  members,  75  cents  if  you 
are  a  member  of  another  section. 

The  best  approval  you  can  show  of  the  wonderful  and 
extensive  preparations  of  Brothers  Spencer,  Gaines  and  their 
energetic  co-workers  is  by  paying  your  dues  and  attending. 
F.  E.  Lakey,  President. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Teachers'  College,  in  New  York  City,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, December  28,  and  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  29, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Several  prominent  educators  from  outside  the  State  will 
deliver  addresses  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  all  com- 
mercial teachers.  The  following  partial  list  of  subjects  and 
speakers  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  what  those  who  attend 
may  expect : 

"The  Problem  of  Left-handedness  in  Penmanship,"  by 
John  F.  Forbes,  Ph.  D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  "English  in  the 
Business  Course,"  Principal  Henry  H.  Denham,  Syracuse, 
N,  Y.  "Some  Practical  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Commer- 
cial Geography,"  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  "The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Arithmetic,"  G.  H. 
Van  Tuyl,  New  York  City.  "Some  Observations  on  the 
Teaching  of  Penmanship  in  the  British  and  American 
Schools,"  by  Horace  G.  Healey,  New  York  City. 

There  will  be  addresses  on  shorthand  and  typewriting 
and  several  other  subjects  in  which  all  commercial  teachers 
are  interested. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  putting  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  make  this  convention  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  this  State,  and  they  feel  justified  in  urging  upon 
every  commercial  teacher  to  be  present,  and  confidently  ex- 
pect that  the  attendance  will  justify  the  effort  and  expense 
which  have  been  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

It  is  expected  that  reduced  rates  on  all  railroads  will  be 
secured.  An  official  programme  which  will  be  mailed  within 
a  few  days  will  give  full  particulars. 

Every  commercial  teacher  in  the  State  is  not  only  urged 
to  be  present,  but  to  come  prepared  to  take   an  active   part 
in  the  discussion  which  will  follow  each  formal  address. 
F.  G.  Nichols,  President. 


"FROM    POLE  TO  POLE" 

"From  Pole  to  Pole"  is  the  title  of  a  most  interesting 
illustrated  placard  which  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  win- 
dows of  all  the  offices  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company. 
This  placard  states  that  the  Peary  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole  and  the  Shackleton  expedition  to  the  South  Pole  each 
included  a  Remington  Typewriter  as  a  part  of  its  equipment; 
also  that  the  Remington  Typewriter  has  figured  in  the  same 
way  in  a  great  majority  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  expedi- 
tions of  the  past  twenty  years.  Polar  service,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  exceedingly  exacting  service  for  both  men  and  ma- 
chines, and  the  prominent  part  which  it  has  played  in  connec- 
tion witli  such  service  is  certainly  a  creditable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Remington  Typewriter. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  offices  are  also  exhibiting  an- 
other placard  of  almost  equal  interest.  This  placard  states 
that  Messrs.  Wright,  Bleriot,  Farman  and  Curtiss,  the  four 
leading  aviators,  are  all  users  of  the  Remington  Typewriter. 


A  member  of  The  Journal  staff  had  the  pleasure  the 
latter  part  of  October  of  listening  to  W.  J.  Kinsley's 
lecture  on  "Forgers  I  Have  Known  and  How  They  Do  It." 
It  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  lectures  we  have  ever 
heard.  Mr.  Kinsley  has  a  splendid  selection  of  stereopticon 
slides  to  illustrate  his  talk.  Each  illustration  shown  is  taken 
from  some  important  case  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected, and  the  element  of  personal  interest  is  so  great  that 
on  this  occasion  where  he  had  a  critical  audience  of  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  people,  not  one  relaxed  one  moment  from 
the  fixed  attention  given  the  speaker.  We  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  every  school  proprietor  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  New  York  arrange  with  Mr.  Kinsley  to  deliver 
this  lecture  in  some  local  hall  or  auditorium.  It  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  interests  not  only  the  student  but  the  average 
citizen  as  well.  It  clears  up  a  great  many  things  about 
forgery  and  the  handwriting  expert  business  that  the  average 
man  knows  little  about.  Many  believe  it  to  be  more  or  less 
guesswork,  whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  almost 
exact  science.  Mr.  Kinsley  possesses  every  quality  of  a 
successful  lecturer  and  is  bound  to  make  a  good  record  upon 
the  lecture  platform. 

A  little  mistake  in  handwriting  nearly  caused  the  death 
of  a  woman  in  Butte,  Mont.,  a  short  time  ago.  Physicians' 
prescriptions  have  never  been  noted  for  their  artistic  beauty, 
but  in  this  case  the  writing  was  so  bad  that  something  en- 
tirely different  was  delivered  to  the  customer,  with  almost 
fatal  results.  And  still  some  persons  say  there  is  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  a  man  to  learn  to  write  well. 

L.  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute,  To- 
ronto, Ontario,  tells  us  that  his  pupils  are  delighted  to  re- 
ceive The  Journal  each  month,  and  that  the  use  of  this  mag- 
azine in  his  penmanship  classes  makes  the  teaching  of  writing 
very  simple.  This  is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  successful 
teachers. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Old  Guard  who  are  to  be 
found  at  their  places  year  after  year  is  H.  B.  Cole,  now  of 
Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  who  renews  his  subscription  to 
the  News  Edition  of  The  Journal  with  an  encouraging  letter. 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute  sends  out  a 
duplicate  letter  announcing  the  addition  of  S.  E.  Leslie  to  its 
staff,  and  calling  attention  to  his  ability  in  the  departments  of 
lettering,  engrossing  and  illuminated  pen  work.  Mr.  Leslie 
is  certainly  deserving  of  all  the  good  things  which  the  R.  B. 
I.  says  of  him  in  this  letter. 

In  the  Art  Notes  department  of  a  recent  number  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  may  be  found  several  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of  Richard  Blossom  Farley,  with  a  sketch 
of  his  career.  It  says  of  him  that  he  is  "one  of  the  youngest 
and  yet  among  the  most  promising  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Philadelphia  painters."  He  is  a  son  of  D.  H.  Farley,  of 
Trenton,  well  known  in  the  penmanship  world. 

M.  P.  Ropp,  who  went  from  Brooklyn  some  time  ago  to 
accept  a  position  in  Heald's  Business  College,  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  given  up  that  work  and  entered  the  university  at  Berkeley. 
We  are  sure  he  will  make  as  great  a  success  as  a  pupil  as 
he  has  as  a  teacher. 

We  note  that  the  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
are  preparing  for  early  publication  a  book  entitled  "How  to 
Read  Character  in  Handwriting."  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Booth, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
for  more  than  ten  years. 


A  post  card  showing  a  view  of  the  front  of  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111.,  with  enough  persons  in  it 
to  fill  a  good  sized  town,  all  pupils  of  the  school,  conies  to 
us  with  the  explanation  that  a  little  matter  of  150  or  200  are 
missing.  The  Gem  City  school  loses  nothing  in  strength  and 
quality  with  advancing  years. 

E.  O.  Draper,  of  the  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Business  College, 
seems  also  to  like  The  Journal.  He  says  that  each  month 
brings  a  brighter  and  more  inspiring  issue  of  The  Journal. 
and  his  pupils  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  its  coming.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Moscow,  Ida.,  Business  College,  but 
is  now  principal  of  the  Pendleton  school. 

Friends  of  L.  C.  McCann,  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  enthusiastic  of  our  business  penmen,  will 
learn  with  pleasure  that  a  threatened  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
was  warded  off,  and  that  although  confined  to  his  bed  for  a 
week  with  a  high  temperature  during  October,  he  came 
through  without  the  serious  consequences  feared. 

Something  exceptionally  neat  in  the  way  of  menu  card 
and  programme  was  gotten  out  by  the  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  of  Denver,  for  its  banquet  on  October  22.  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Barnes  proved  her  ability  as  toastmistress,  and  a  number  of 
after  dinner  talks  were  given. 

C  A.  Wessel,  of  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  la., 
writes  that  the  business  department  is  more  than  one-third 
larger  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  quality  of  instruction  given  under  Mr. 
Wessel,  and  the  combination  of  a  strong  school  and  a  strong 
man  is  most  advantageous  to  the  pupil.  Lester  Tjossem  ably 
assists  in  the  work  of  the  penmanship  department. 

If  an  institution  may  be  judged  by  its  literature,  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  must  be  ac- 
corded a  high  place  among  such  organizations.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  November  meeting  is  well  printed,  well  bound, 
well  edited,  and  full  of  good  things.  It  also  shows  a  strong 
advertising  patronage. 

No.  42,  Volume  VII,  of  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege Journal,  has  arrived.  It  is  a  single  mimeographed  sheet 
filled  with  news  items  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  con- 
nected with  the  school.  The  editor  of  this  number  is  Lillian 
Stachowski. 

According  to  the  principal  of  the  Connecticut  Business 
College,  at  Middletown,  J.  F.  Nixon,  who  ought  to  know, 
that  school  has  made  a  gain  of  twenty  in  the  day  school  over 
last  year.  This  shows  hearty  appreciation  of  the  work  Mr. 
Nixon  is  doing. 

Another  school  enjoying  a  much  better  enrollment  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year  is  the  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Com- 
mercial School.  A.  J.  Park  is  doing  what  he  can  to  prove 
that  Providence  is  not  the  only  place  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  a  letter  received  from  R.  A.  Spellman,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  he  tells  of  a  delightful  six  weeks'  vacation  spent  by 
Mrs.  Spellman  and  himself  in  Nova  Scotia.  Our  confidence 
in  Mr.  Spellman  can  be  attested  in  no  more  indisputable  man- 
ner than  by  saying  that  we  give  full  credit  to  his  statement 
that  he  caught  322  trout  during  his  vacation.  He  does  not 
say  anything  about  the  size.  He  announces  that  the  Bristol 
County  Business  School  at  Taunton  has  the  largest  attendance 
in  its  career. 


V  ill 
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FRESH   BUSINESS  LITERATURE 

The  literature  put  out  by  the  business  schools  continues 
to  improve  in  quality.  Books,  catalogues  and  journals  re- 
ceived at  our  office  typify  the  best  work  that  is  done  in  the 
job  printing  office. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  New 
York  University  sends  out  a  72-page  edition  of  their  bulletin 
making  the  announcements  for  the  year  19x19-10.  Complete 
schedules  of  afternoon  and  evening  courses  are  given.  This 
school  was  established  in  1900  and  each  year  graduates  a 
large  class. 

The  Steward  &  Large  Business  Institute,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  comes  out  with  a  handsome  olive-colored  catalogue 
giving  complete  information  regarding  this  excellent  insti- 
tution. 

The  Butte  (Montana)  Business  College  issues  a  hand 
some  manual.  The  printing,  illustrating  and  editing  are  all 
first  class.  Messrs.  Rice  &  Fulton,  the  proprietors,  are  wide- 
awake business  men  and  are  making  a  success  of  their  busi- 
ness school. 

The  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  issues  its  45th  annual 
year-book.  It  consists  of  144  closely  printed  pages,  and  very 
much  resembles  the  catalogue  of  a  university.  The  officers 
and  faculty  number  nearly  fifty  individuals.  Complete  in- 
formation is  given  concerning  all  the  departments  and  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  A  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  graduation  day  exercises,  held  at  its 
last  session,  the  presiding  officer  being  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  and 
the  address  to  the  graduates  being  given  by  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan. 

"The  Story  of  a  Successful  School"  is  the  title  of  the 
yearly  catalogue  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  School, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  For  nearly  half  a  century  this  excellent 
school  has  done  a  noble  work.  Since  1872  Theodore  B. 
Stowell  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  first  as  a 
teacher  and  for  thirty  years  as  proprietor.  While  Mr.  Stowell 
is  proprietor,  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  teacher.  One  of  the 
illustrations  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  is  of  a  class  group 
in  arithmetic,  with  Mr.  Stowell  explaining  a  problem.  One  of 
his  hobbies  is  to  get  small  groups  of  students  who  have  the 
same  perplexities  and  clear  the  mathematical  atmosphere  for 
them. 

The  Morse  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  issues  a 
very  attractive  yearly  catalogue,  the  cover  being  printed  in 
four  colors.  Principal  E.  H.  Morse  is  a  good  advertiser,  and 
this  specimen  of  his  genius  does  credit  to  him. 

The  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Business  College  favors  us  with 
a  copy  of  its  fourteenth  yearly  catalogue — a  volume  of  forty 
pages,  well  written  and  carefully  prepared  matter.  The  pro- 
prietor, D.  Fullmer,  has  worked  very  hard  to  build  up  a  good 
school,  and  he  has  succeeded. 

The  thirty-ninth  yearly  catalogue  of  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  Quincy,  111.,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  productions 
of  this  kind  that  has  come  to  our  desk  for  some  time.  Con- 
sisting of  68  pages,  8  by  10  inches  in  size,  bound  in  handsome 
azure  tinted  imitation  vellum  with  embossed  title,  half-tone 
photographs  appearing  on  practically  every  page,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  care  and  work  necessary  to 
produce  a  volume  of  this  nature.  One  striking  photograph 
consists  of  32  students,  each  one  from  a  different  State,  Ter- 
ritory or  country.  The  Gem  City  Business  College  has  now 
reached  an  annual  enrollment  of  1,500  students. 

The  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  favors  us  with  a 
copy  of  its  twenty-second  annual  catalogue.  This  is  a  very 
attractive  volume  and  a  credit  to  the  institution  which  it  rep- 
resents. The  cover  is  in  red  and  gold.  Size  of  the  pages  is 
8  by  10  inches. 


The  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  issue 
a  very  beautiful  and  attractive  catalogue,  printed  in  two  colors. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  F.  B.  Moore,  president,  and  J.  E. 
Gill,  vice-president,  are  two  hustling  young  men,  who  have 
joined  the  schools  formerly  owned  by  Andrew  F.  Rider  and 
Thomas  J.  Stewart.  The  Rider  School  was  organized  in  1865 
and  the  Stewart  School  in  1883.  The  union  of  the  two  schools 
took  place  in  1901.  The  combined  school  is  now  one  of  the 
best  business  training  schools  in  the  country.  The  secretary 
of  the  school  is  J.  R.  Summerfeldt. 

The  McKinney  (Texas)  Business  College  issues  an  at- 
tractive catalogue  of  80  pages,  giving  complete  information 
regarding  this  up-to-date  school,  presided  over  by  N.  R.  Stone. 
The  school  is  now  enjoying  its  tenth  year  of  continued  pros- 
perity.   The  book  is  bound  in  purple  and  gold. 

The  Pittsburg  Academy  Bulletin  is  one  of  the  neatest 
announcements  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  It  is  printed  in 
brown  ink,  on  yellow  tinted,  deckel-edged  paper,  with  choco- 
late-colored cover.  Forty-eight  pages  of  interesting  matter 
are  to  be  found  in  this  well-edited  and  well-printed  volume. 

The  Nebraska  School  of  Business,  successor  to  Brown's 
Business  College,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  issues  a  neat  catalogue.  The 
new  proprietors  of  that  institution  are  William  M.  Bryant, 
James  W.  Wilkerson  and  Gertrude  Beers.  The  catalogue  is 
well   printed   and   well    illustrated. 

The  National  Business  College,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  its  announcement  for  1910.  E.  M.  Coulter  is  the 
proprietor  and  general  manager  of  this  up-to-date  institution. 
The  title  page  is  devoted  to  a  half-tone  photograph  of  the 
new  building  occupied  by  this  institution,  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  South. 

The  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  its  sixty-first  year,  issues  a  very  neat  and  dignified  cata- 
logue. It  is  printed  in  two  colors  on  wood-cut  paper,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  and  cannot  fail  to  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression in  the  hands  of  any  one.  On  the  cover  is  embossed 
the  word  "Spencerian"  in  script — nothing  else. 

The  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Business  College,  William  P. 
Mcintosh,  principal  and  proprietor,  publishes  a  beautiful  cata- 
logue, consisting  of  32  pages,  well  illustrated  and  printed. 
The  different  departments  and  activities  of  the  school  are 
all  fully  explained. 

S.  L.  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  School  of 
Business,  gets  out  each  year  a  very  practical  catalogue — one 
which  does  full  credit  to  his  school.  There  are  36  pages  in  it. 
The  cover  is  printed  in  two  colors.  The  illustrations  are  all 
appropriate,  one  of  them  being  a  handsome  front  view  of  the 
building. 

The  Newark  (Pa.)  Business  College  issues  one  of  the 
most  unique  announcements  which  we  have  received  so  far 
this  year.  One  of  the  features  is  a  page  devoted  to  specimens 
of  penmanship,  showing  improvement  on  the  part  of  various 
students.    John  Kugler  is  at  the  head  of  this  institution. 

The  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Business  College,  J.  M.  Lantz, 
principal,  issues  a  serviceable  catalogue  of  32  pages  and  cover. 
The  volume  contains  all  the  information  that  a  prospective 
student  would  be  desirous  of  knowing. 

The  Meadville  (Pa.)  Commercial  School,  established  for 
twenty-two  years,  favors  us  with  a  copy  of  its  yearly  an- 
nouncement. This  is  one  of  the  live,  progressive  schools  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  announcement  for  the  year  is 
a  fit  representative  of  the  institution. 

The  yearly  catalogue  of  the  Metropolitan  Commercial 
College,  East  St  Louis.  111.,  has  reached  our  desk,  and  con- 
tains in  a  few  pages  some  very  excellent  advertising  matter. 
Much  space  is  given  to  the  illustrations  of  penwork — product 
of  the  skill  of  S.  N.  Falder,  one  of  our  leading  penmen. 


C.  Gregersen. 
Among  those  who  were  born  in  a  foreign  country  and 
came  to  the  United  States  after  reaching  manhood,  yet  who 
have  become  successful  in  the  commercial  school  field  here, 
is  C.  Gregersen,  who  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  having  been 
born  there  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1884. 

The  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  on  the  little  peninsula,  but  he  thought 
he  saw  larger  opportunities  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  1902  cut  loose  from  his 
friends  and  old  associates  to  make  for  him- 
self a  career  in  America. 

He  had  graduated  from  the  public  schools 
in  his  native  town  and  taken  a  short  course 
in  a  technical  school,  so  when  he  reached 
this  country  he  was  well  fitted  to  become  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  society.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  he  en 
tered  the  business  school  in  St.  Paul,  graduating  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  bookkeeping.  He  also  took  a  shorthand  course 
and  became  interested  in  penmanship. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  St.  Paul  school  he 
spent  some  time  in  business,  gaining  experience  in  railroad, 
manufacturing  and  banking  work.  Determining  to  fit  him- 
self for  teaching,  he  went  to  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  for  a  teacher's 
training  course,  and  there  came  under  the  supervision  of  W. 
A.  Hoffman,  who  has  charge  of  the  penmanship  classes. 
Upon  completing  his  course  at  Valparaiso,  Mr.  Gregersen 
was  offered  a  position  in  the  Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
School,  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  is  now  employed. 

Although  he  has  done,  under  a  heavy  handicap,  what 
many  native  born  Americans  might  have  been  proud  to 
achieve,  he  is  still  to  reach  the  heights  that  lie  beyond. 


F.  B.  Adams. 
F.  B.  Adams  is  a  native  of  the  Sunflower  State.  This 
involved  being  born  in  Kansas,  but  like  most  persons  who 
were  born  there,  he  is  proud  of  the  fact.  Like  many  natives 
of  that  State,  too,  he  is  successful  in  more  than  one  way. 
Mr.  Adams  discovered  some  of  the  prairies  of  the  West  in 
1883.  He  describes  the  surroundings  of  his 
earlier  years  as  ideal,  and  early  showed  in- 
clination to  make  the  best  of  his  educational 
opportunities.  After  finishing  the  course  in 
grammar  school  his  parents  removed  to 
Greenville,  111.,  where  he  took  a  complete 
high  school  course.  This  was  followed  by 
work  in  Greenville  College,  where  he  took 
both  literary  and  commercial  courses.  Upon 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1904  he  was  offered  a  position 
as  principal  of  the  Commercial  Institute,  'Meridian,  Miss. 
Mr.  Adams  spent  three  years  in  this  place  and  performed  his 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  pupils,  parents  and  business  men. 
In  the  meantime,  he  completed  his  collegiate  course  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  Feeling  that  a  larger  field  was 
open  to  him  in  Plainview,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Cen- 
tral Plains  College,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  for  one  year.  The  year  and  a  half  following  were 
spent  in  charge  of  the  bookkeeping  and  penmanship  depart- 
ments of  the  Peoria,  111.,  Business  College,  and  Heald's 
Business   College,    Reno,    Nev.     He    could    not    be    entirely 


happy  away  from  Kansas,  however,  and  returned  to  Anthony, 
where  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Anthony  Business 
College.  He  expects  to  devote  himself  in  the  future  to  the 
betterment  of  the  young  people  of  that  section  of  his  State, 
The  degree  LL.  B.  will  come  to  him  some  time  during  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Adams  is  an  excellent  pen- 
man,  and   has   taken  correspondence  courses   under   some   of 

the   best   in   the   country.      

O.  W.  Valentine. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  O.  W.  Valentine  was  born  in 
Unionville,  Mo.  We  are  not  advised  as  to  how  he  spent 
his  time  outside  of  school  hours  up  to  1904,  but  it  appears 
that  he  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  that  time.  After 
receiving  his  diploma  there  he  tried  a  mercantile  life  and 
acted  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  for  some 
months.  He  was  more  interested  in  teach- 
ing, however,  and  took  up  public  school 
work  in  his  home  county  in  1905.  He  fol- 
lowed this  work  for  two  years,  entering 
Gem  City  Business  College,  at  Quincy,  111  . 
in  1907.  After  graduating,  in  the  Fall  of 
1908,  he  went  to  Montana,  and  on  Septem 
ber  1  commenced  work  with  the  Abbotl 
Business  College,  at  Billings.  He  is  principal  of  the  commer- 
cial department  and  makes  a  specialty  of  penmanship.  He 
enjoys  this  branch  very  much  and  has  had  excellent  results 
teaching  it.  When  the  school  was  incorporated  last  May, 
Mr.  Valentine  took  some  stock  in  the  company  and  was 
elected  secretary.  Although  young  in  years,  he  has  made  for 
himself  a  certain  place  among  business  educators  of  the 
West,  and  gives  promise  of  rising  to  still  greater  heights  in 

the   future.  

V.  M.  Rubert. 

Western  men  have  a  habit  of  coming  to  the  East  and 
rivalling  the  natives  in  their  success.  V.  M.  Rubert,  who 
took  the  place  of  S.  E.  Leslie  in  Eastman  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  promises  to  fill  the  position  as  capably  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  have  done.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  having 
been  born  on  March  3,  1883.  He  is  a  native 
of  South  Dakota  and  his  early  life  was 
spent  on  a  ranch.  After  getting  what  edu- 
cation he  could  in  the  country  schools,  he 
taught  in  them  for  some  time  and  later  en- 
tered the  college  at  Mitchell.  S.  D.  Here 
he  completed  the  commercial  course,  took 
almost  all  of  the  work  in  the  normal  course 
and  specialized  along  the  line  of  teaching. 
The  reputation  of  the  Eastman  School  had  rqached  him  there, 
and  he  came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  March,  1905,  and  when  he 
finished  his  course  he  was  offered  a  position  as  teacher. 
Among  the  branches  he  handles  at  Eastman  College  are 
bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic  and  law,  aside  from  pen- 
manship. He  is  an  excellent  disciplinarian  and  is  unusually 
successful  in  arousing  and  maintaining  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  pupils.  He  inherited  some  of  his  taste  for  penmanship 
from  his  father,  and  this  natural  bent  was  encouraged  by 
W.  A.  Shurtleff,  of  the  school  at  Mitchell;  T.  Courtney  and 
S.  E.  Leslie.  With  such  excellent  training  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict for  Mr.  Rubert  the  greatest  success  in  commercial  work 
and   especially   in   penmanship. 


During   the   coming  year  we  hope  to  have  contributions  for  this  department  from  all  the  leading  penmen.     We  nant  the 
beat  that  the  profession  can  supply.     It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  Interesting  In  the  magazine. 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK 

C.  A.  Robertson,  of  the  MacCormac  School,  Chicago,  111., 
favors  us  with  some  ornamental  signatures  that  take  first 
rank.  Mr.  Robertson  is  making  a  splendid  success  of  his 
work  with  the  MacCormac  School. 

The  envelope  containing  the  renewal  of  the  subscription 
of  A.  M.  Grove,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  an  artistic  piece  of  work. 
The  name  of  our  magazine  is  nicely  lettered,  and  Mr.  Grove 
deserves  much  credit  for  his  skill.  We  are  going  to  place 
the  superscription  in  our  scrap-book  for  our  visitors  to 
admire. 

From  Fred  Berkman,  of  the  Blair  Business  College,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  come  some  very  dainty  signatures.  Mr.  Berk- 
man  swings  a  masterful  quill. 

The  ornamental  work  of  W.  R.  Hill,  of  the  Drake  Busi- 
ness College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  shows  that  he,  too,  thor- 
oughly understands  this  branch  of  the  art. 

J.  H.  Atchley,  of  Abbott,  Tex.,  sends  us  a  generous  packet 
of  specimens  of  ornamental  and  business  writing  that  show 
splendid  progress. 


Nicely  written  superscriptions  continue  to  reach  our 
desk.  Those  received  during  the  past  month  are  from  S.  C. 
Bedinger,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.; 
W.  A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  J.  H.  Janson,  Napa,  Cal. ; 
Charles  Schovanek,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  W.  C.  Brownfield, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  H.  F.  Diehl,  Klingerstown,  Pa. ;  Theo. 
Anderson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  R.  A.  Coverdale,  Stillwater, 
Okla. ;  Geo.  L.  Voigt,  Waverly,  la. ;  C.  F.  Sherman,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. ;  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass. ;  J.  H.  Clark, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  H.  N.  Staley,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.;  V.  M.  Rubert,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y. ;  L.  L.  Weaver,  Alliance,  Ohio;  J.  N.  Fulton,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  M.  J.  Walters,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  S.  Collins,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  W.  E.  Garvey,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  H.  K.  Henderson, 
Leeds,  England;  D.  L.  Hunt,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  M.  F.  Bel- 
lows, Fitchburg,  Mass.;  W.  A.  Millman,  Alberton,  P.  E.  I.; 
M.  P.  Ropp,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  E.  J.  Gibb,  Evanston,  111.;  J.  D. 
Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  A.  B.  Wraught,  Pittsfield,  Mass. ; 
G.  I.  Cross,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  J.  W.  Farrell,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,   Commercial   College. 
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A   LESSON    IN    ORNAMENTAL   WRITING   FOR   ADVANCED    STUDENTS    BY   W.    A.    HOFFMAN,  VALPARAISO,    IND. 


A  very   fine   specimen  of   the  art  of  lettering  comes  to 
us  from  F.  B.  Adams,  Anthony,  Kan. 
s-         F.  E.  Persons,  the  penman  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  contributes 
/     to  the  Scrap-Book  some  very  neat  and  artistic  specimens  of 
y\  _     card  writing.  _^/ 

The  automatic  penwork  of  S.  T.  Grier,  of  Barnesville, 
Ohio,  is  the  best  specimen  of  this  kind  of  lettering  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

Letters  worthy  of  mention  have  been  received  from  J. 
G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. ;  H.  W.  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
B.  F.  Overstreet,  Connellsville,  Pa. ;  C.  J.  Gruenbaum,  Lima. 
Ohio;  H.  F.  Diehl,  Klingerstown,  Pa.;  Charles  Schovanek, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  C.  A.  Neiswender,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  H.  E. 
Adrian,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  E.  B.  Moore,  Macon,  Ga.;  T.  W. 
Emblen,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 
^/^  L.  C.  Horton's  fine  artistic  hand  was  well  displayed  in  a 
specimen  of  work  brought  into  the  office  by  him.  Every 
stroke  is  just  where  it  ought  to  be.  J 


A.  L.  Morrow,  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  J.  J.  Bailey,  Toronto, 
Ont. ;  A.  E.  Parsons,  Keokuk,  la. ;  L.  E.  Lawley,  Decatur,  111. ; 
|  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. ;  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio ; 
Oscar  Ellefson,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Clarence  Legg,  Hico,  W.  Va. : 
A.  K.  Feroe,  Madison,  Minn. ;  E.  A.  Hall,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
R.  J.  Bennett,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  T.  Skinner,  Hillsdale, 
Mich. ;  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  Quincy,  111. ;  J.  W.  Washington, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  A.  H.  White,  Chicago,  111. ;  Albin  Nystrom, 
Foreston,  Minn. ;  R.  S.  Doyle,  Carnegie,  Pa. ;  P.  H.  Lattime, 
Medford,  Mass. ;  J.  F.  Sarley,  Chicago,  111. ;  T.  P.  Zum  Brun- 
nen,  Ocilla,  Ga. 

D.  H.  Farley,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  D.  E.  Wiseman,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va. ;  Miss  Ruth  E.  Hubbard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  A.  E. 
Cole,  Redlands,  Cal. ;  W.  A.  Abernathy,  Williamsport,  Pa. ; 
H.  E.  Adrian,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Benton,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  F.  S.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H.;  W.  I.  Monroe,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  G.  H.  Mohler,  Fremont,  Neb.;  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  O.  A.   Sanders,  Scotts   Mills,  Ore.; 
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ORNAMENTAL   SIGNATURES   BY  F.   W.  TAMBLYN,    KANSAS  CITY,   MO, 


ORNAMENTAL    CAPITALS    BY    H.    B.    LEHMAN,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 


C.  A.  Wessel,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb. ; 
R.  E.  Arksey,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  D.  W.  Hoff,  Lawrence, 
Mass. ;  Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colo. ;  E.  A. 
Dieterich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  D.  G.  Westman,  San  Angelo, 
Tex.;  A.  W.  Kimpson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  P.  B.  S.  Peters, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  W.  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L.  E. 
Stacy,  Meadville,  Pa. :  J.  A.  Buchanan,  London,  Ont. ;  A.  L. 
Peer,  Tonkawa,  Okla. ;  H.  E.  Congdon,  Auburn,  Me. ;  A.  H. 
Dixon,  Butte,  Mont. 

R.  F.  Zeigler,  Waycross,  Ga. ;  T.  Courtney,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  W.  T.  Blakely,  Waxahachie,  Tex.;  B.  F.  Over- 
street,  Connellsvile,  Pa. ;  Miss  Cornelia  Koch,  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
F.  T.  Weaver,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio;  J.  T.  Evans,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.;    W.    P.    Potter,   Sparta,   111.;    C.   D.   Scribner,   Oklahoma 


City,  Okla.;  F.  B.  Adams,  Anthony,  Kans.;  W.  M.  Fuller, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo;  E.  J.  Goddard,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
C.  W.  Edmondson,  Chicago,  111. ;  Hastings  Hawkes,  Passaic, 
N.  J. ;  C.  J.  Gruenbaum,  Lima,  Ohio ;  Sam  Evans,  Covington, 
Ky. ;  E.  D.  Clark,  Marion,  Ind. ;  S.  E.  Leslie,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ;  M.  M.  Van  Ness,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  F.  Caskey,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  P.  W.  Costello,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. ;  F  E.  Chaffee,  Huron,  S.  D. ;  R.  A.  Spellman,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. ;  M.  A.  Conner,  Medford,  Mass. ;  W.  H.  Wherley, 
Astoria,  111.;  Lester  Tjossem,  Des  Moines,  la.;  A.  S.  Osborn, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  J.  E.  Bowman,  Canton,  Ohio;  J.  R.  Hutchi- 
son, Laramie,  Wyo. ;  C.  S.  Springer,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  O.  O. 
Gates,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Lilly,  Mt.  Lookout,  W.  Va.; 
E.  B.  Moore.  Macon,  Ga. 


My  Dear  Gikl>  :  This  is  the  joyous  Christmas  month. 
when  your  little  savings  will  be  spent  cautiously  but  gladly  for 
those  you  consider  many  friends  and  true. 

Give  yourself  freely  to^the  spirit  of  the  season;  do  not  let 
tired  head  and  hands  absorb  your  attention;  be  merry;  if  you 
cannot  forget  your  worries,  assume  a  gladsome  mien,  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  you  will  feel  new  life  and  happiness. 


Every  year  each  person  should  present  to  himself  or  her- 
self a  gift,  and  it  should  always  be  cheerfulness.  The  Christ- 
mas message  is  "Be  of  good  cheer."  There  is  nothing  quite 
so  magnetic  as  a  smile. 

"Smile  awhile. 

When  you  smile 

Another  smiles, 

Then  there's  miles 

And  miles  of  smiles. 

And  life's  worth  while 

If  vou  but  smile." 


There  seems  to  be  certain  milestones  throughout  the  year. 
Three  days  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  mark  for  the  United 
States  occasions  of  rejoicing — Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  days.  These  seem  to  be  our  guiding  days.  We 
say:  "A  year  ago  Christmas  such  a  one  was  with  us,  we  cel- 
ebrated it  thus  and  so ;  we  had  had  our  position  only  so  long 
then,"  and  so  on.  Of  course  there  are  individual  or  family 
traditions  or  ceremonies  whereby  certain  dates  are  remem- 
bered; but,  generalizing,  millions  of  people  anticipate,  celebrate 
and  recall  Thanksgivings,  Christmases  and  happy  New  Years, 
past,  present  and  future. 

If  this  Christmas  day  brings  sadness  to  you  because  of 
sorrow-laden  memories,  let  your  heart  beat  to  the  carolling 
of  the  bells,  "Be  brave,  be  brave."  If  the  day  brings  an 
effervescence  of    happiness,   then  their  chimes   should   say   "I 


thank  Thee,  I  thank  Thee.'  If  you  have  not  work  or  are  dis- 
heartened because  of  lack  of  progress,  their  message  is  "Cour- 
age." 

There  are  forty  spokes  in  a  wheel,  and  though  two,  if 
broken,  would  not  make  the  wheel  useless,  yet  they  would 
weaken  it,  and  there  would  always  be  a  question  as  to  its 
safety.  So,  out  of  the  many  days  of  a  year,  if  two  days  which 
are  given  for  holidays  are  spent  in  a  too  much  relaxing  of 
morals,  in  a  too  generous  spending  of  hard  earned  and  much 
needed  money,  in  exaggerated  melancholia,  in  any  one  of  a 
thousand  ways  that  Christmas  and  other  holidays  are  heirs  to, 
the  moral  character  of  girl  or  boy  is  weakened  and  questioned. 
Much  harm,  false  steps,  forgetfulness  of  home  training  ac- 
company so  many  days  when  people  are  released  from  work. 

Christmas  day  being  a  religious  day,  is  possibly  not  so 
conspicuous  as  Fourth  of  July  for  instances  of  ribaldry,  yet 
it  has  its  bold  side,  which  is  the  interpretation  by  some  of 
the  desire  for  good  cheer.  Make  this  day  one  that  shall  be  a 
happy  memory,  and  to  do  so  you  must  be  refined.  Loud  laugh- 
ter on  the  street  ill  accords  with  the  sweetness  of  the  bells ; 
boisterous  conduct  is  out  of  harmony.  In  your  merry-making 
do  not  forget  you  are,  working  or  playing,  well  bred. 


If  you  have  a  day  in  a  week  for  recreation,  have  it  filled 
with  coasting,  skating,  sleighing  and  general  good  fun  without 
the  amenities  of  folly  and  audacity.  You  will  return  to  your 
desk,  typewriter  or  counter  healthier,  happier  and  richer  in 
life  if  not  in  gifts. 

Van  Dyke  gives  you  this  thought.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  just 
such  an  expression  as  you  would  make  to  many  and  as  I 
would  give  to  you  : 

"I  am  thinking  of  you  to-day  because  it  is  Christmas  and 
I  wish  you  happiness.  And  to-morrow,  because  it  will  be  the 
day  after  Christmas,  I  shall  wish  you  happiness,  and  so  on 
through  the  year." 


SUPERSCRIPTION  BY  J.   D.  TODD,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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LESSONS  IN  FLOURISHING 

By   M.  B.   Moore. 

This  month  I  present  another  difficult  flourish.  Watch 
the  details  carefully.  The  instructions  which  I  gave  for 
last  month  will  also  apply  to  this  flourish.  The  scrolls  should 
balance.  Take  particular  notice  of  the  shading  on  the 
scrolls.  This  is  put  with  very  fine  short  lines,  and  is  the 
last  thing  to  be  done.  In  executing  this  flourish  make  it 
again   as  large   as   the   illustration    shown. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  specimens  of  the  work 
done  on  this  lesson. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGRAVERS'  SCRIPT 

By  G.  De  Felice,  New  York. 

No  special  instructions,  aside  from  those  already  given, 
are  needed  this  month.  Those  already  printed  will  apply  as 
well  to  the  "o"  and  the  "a"  as  to  the  "c"  and  the  "e."  As 
was  the  case  last  month,  the  letters  are  closely  allied  and  the 
same  movement  serves  for  both.  The  important  thing  is  to 
watch  the  forms  carefully  and  imitate  them  closely. 

We  wish  to  repeat  our  invitation  to  those  following  this 
course  to  send  in  a  line  of  each  letter  for  criticism.  This 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Journal  office,  and  return  post- 
age inclosed.  It  is  imperative  that  plenty  of  space  should  be 
left  between  the  lines  for  criticism. 


Miss  Augusta  Hoenie,  of  Celina,  Ohio,  in  renewing 
her  subscription  for  the  coming  year  writes  as  follows:  "I 
find  the  lessons  in  business  writing  to  be  a  great  help  to  me." 


"Be  always  doing  something  serviceable  to  mankind,  and 
let  this  constant  generosity  be  your  only  pleasure." 
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LESSONS   IN    DRAWING 

By  Valentine  Sandberg. 
No.  4. 


This  month  our  lesson  in  drawing  again  takes  the  form 
of  a  human  figure.  Expression  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  produce,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  human 
face  finds  so  much  favor  among  those  who  give  instruction 
in  this  branch.  You  will  notice  that  the  facial  lines  are  very- 
simple  and  plain,  yet  no  little  skill  will  be  required  to  make 
them  look  natural.     Although  the  human  face  is  one  of  the 
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most  familiar  things  in  the  world,  the  knack  of  drawing  it  is 
only  obtained  by  most  persons  after  much  effort.  Remember 
that  in  the  shading  of  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  the  entire 
secret  lies  in  the  placing  of  the  lines.  The  Journal  repeats 
its  offer  of  criticism  to  all  who  will  send  in  their  work,  ac- 
companied by  ten  two-cent  stamps. 


From  the  High  School  at  Newton,  Iowa,  we  have  an 
exceptionally  good  assortment  of  product  work.  O.  J. 
Browning  is  the  enthusiastic  teacher  who  is  achieving  such 
good  results  out  there. 

Nearly  every  year  we  receive  specimens  of  the  hand- 
writing of  pupils  at  Luther  College,  Wahoo,  Neb.,  and  this 
year  is  no  exception.  There  is  always  evidence  of  the  same 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  careful  training  by  the 
instructor,  J.  M.  Ohslund. 

We  agree  with  T.  C.  Knowles,  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa., 
Commercial  School,  that  some  of  the  pages  sent  us  show  re- 
markable progress  in  two  months.  An  easy,  graceful  move- 
ment has  been  acquired  by  all  those  whose  work  we  have, 
and  many  are  rapidly  attaining  accuracy  of  form. 

W.  P.  Steinhaeuser  came  in  with  a  large  assortment  of 
the  best  work  of  his  pupils  in  the  public  schools  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  All  show  the  results  of  careful  training,  an<l 
the  writing  of  B.  B.  Norton  is  especially  commendable. 

A  fine  assortment  of  pages  of  business  writing  picked 
up  one  day  by  L.  C.  Lanning,  from  his  pupils  at  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  shows  that  they 
are  making  rapid  progress.  All  those  represented  possess 
both  movement  and  accuracy. 

G.  H.  Glasheen,  who  himself  is  master  of  a  strong  busi- 
ness hand,  sends  us  some  of  the  work  of  his  pupils  in  the 
High  School  at  River  Point,  R.  I.  There  is  not  a  member 
of  the  class  who  is  not  deserving  of  praise  for  the  quality 
of  work  performed.  The  instructor  is  evidently  furnishing 
the  right  kind  of  inspiration. 

From  the  Jackson,  Ohio,  Business  College  we  have  re- 
ceived evidences  of  the  faithful  work  done  under  the  careful 
instruction  of  Ashton  E.  Smith.  Two  of  the  best  pages 
are  those  by  Nina  Eisnaugel  and  Hazel  Davis. 

One  does  not  expect  the  best  work  from  pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade,  but  those  under  the  care  of  G.  H.  VanVeghten, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  are  making  fine  progress.  We  have  proof 
of  this  in  a  large  assortment  of  specimens  sent  in  by  Mr. 
VanVeghten. 

F.  Taylor,  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Business  College,  is  get- 
ting exceptionally  fine  results  from  his  pupils  in  the  way 
of  business  writing.  Their  penmanship  would  adorn  any 
set  of  books  in  a  business  office. 

One  specimen  of  business  writing  from  E.  J.  Abernethy, 
of  Rutherford  College,  N.  C,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  writer  is  engaged  in  manual  labor  in  the  mountains, 
yet  he  has  a  strong,  firm  movement,  and  excellent  command 
of  his  pen.  Other  excellent  specimens  besides  those  of  J.  F. 
Williams,  of  Thermal  City,  are  enclosed. 

High  School  work  is  always  of  especial  interest  to  us, 
especially  when  such  excellent  results  as  those  shown  on 
the  pages  sent  in  by  H.  W.  English,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are 
produced.  Under  Mr.  English's  direction  all  the  pupils  in 
the  penmanship  classes  seem  to  make  sure  and  rapid  progress. 

J.  N.  Fulton  always  gets  the  best  of  results  in  his  work 
at  the  International  Business  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
specimens  just  received  from  him  are  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  excellence.  The  movement  drills  are  strong 
and  the  figures  especially  neat. 
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Associate  Editor. 
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JOIN  THE  JOURNAL  PARTY 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  the  organi- 
zation of  The  Journal  party  for  Louisville,  Ky.  After  con- 
sulting the  convenience  of  probable  members  of  the  party 
we  have  decided  that  the  train  which  leaves  New  York  at 
4.55  Sunday  evening,  December  26,  will  best  answer  the  pur- 
pose. This  will  be  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  train  No.  3,  running 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  rails  to  Washington,  and 
through  to  Louisville  without  change.  During  Monday  fore- 
noon the  route  will  be  through  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  those  with  a  love  for  the  beautiful  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  admire  some  of  the  grandest  in  the  country. 
The  train  reaches  Louisville  at  7.30  in  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  around  to  the 
informal  reception  that  evening  at  the  hotel.  All  meetings 
will  be  held  at  the  Gait  House,  which  has  been  selected  as 
the  official  hotel  for  the  association,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  favorable  rates  there.  Don't  fail  to  let  The 
Journal  know  beforehand  that  you  will  be  able  to,  join  the 
party,  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  reservations  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  advance,  and  if  possible  secure  a  special  Pullman  for 
the  New  York  and  Eastern  delegation.  The  regular  fare 
from  New  York  to  Louisville  is  $18.50.  If  ten  or  more  are 
in  the  party  the  cost  for  each  member  will  be  $16.95.  Sleeper 
is  $5.00  additional.  Make  your  plans  at  once  and  let  The 
Journal  hear  from  you. 


little  difficulty  in  doing  creditable  work  on  the  album  page. 
Criticism  will  be  cheerfully  made  in  all  cases  where  speci- 
mens are  sent  if  accompanied  by  twenty-five  two-cent  stamps. 
Don't  fail  to  leave  plenty  of  room  between  the  lines  for  this 
criticism. 


Something  exceptionally  tasteful  and  striking  in  the  way 
of  advertising  literature  is  Penmanship,  an  eight-page,  three- 
column  journal  gotten  out  by  S.  E.  Leslie,  of  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Business  Institute,  in  the  interests  of  his  work  in  pen- 
manship and  engrossing.  Mr.  Leslie  is  a  specialist  in  busi- 
ness, ornamental  and  card  writing,  engravers'  script,  lettering 
and  engrossing. 


LESSONS  IN  LETTERING 

By  E.  E.  Marlatt,  of  The  Journal  Staff. 

This  month  I  am  giving  some  words  in  Old  English. 
The  second  and  fourth  lines  show  how  to  line  up  the  letters. 
Note  carefully  all  the  strokes,  and  have  the  general  outline 
of  every  letter  thoroughly  in  mind  before  going  ahead  with 
it.  Be  sure  to  have  all  the  strokes  uniform,  and  use  con- 
stantly your  sense  of  proportion. 

My  next  lesson  will  be  an  album  page  in  Old  English, 
and  will  furnish  material  for  advanced  practise.  If  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered   the   preceding  lessons   you  should   have 


Although  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Business  College  is  but  three 
months  old  it  is  already  on  a  firm  basis.  Many  assurances 
of  cordial  support  from  business  men  have  been  made,  and 
the  development  of  Norfolk  as  a  port  is  sure  to  create  a 
strong  demand  for  business  school  graduates.  William  Lue- 
ders,  the  proprietor,  formerly  owned  the  Sterling,  111.,  Busi- 
ness College,  and  he  has  a  high  reputation  for  efficiency.  The 
equipment  is  thorough  and  up-to-date  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  exceedingly  bright. 


PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  In  a  PINK  WRAPPER  thla 
month?  If  bo,  It  la  to  ulcnlfy  that  your  anbacrlptlon  baa  ex- 
pired, and  that  yon  ahonld  aend  u  Immediately  75  cents  for 
renewal,  or  $1.00  It  tor  the  News  Edition,  If  yon  do  not  wish 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as 
publishing  the  date  of  expiration  each  month)  Is  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  as;  bat  so  many  of  our  subscribers  hare 
asked  to  be  kept  Informed  concerning  expiration,  we  feel 
that  any  expense  Is  justified. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing  to  have 
their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  as 
promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  apeclfylng  the  edition. 
whether  News  or  Regular.  Notlcea  must  be  received  ou 
full  month  In  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received.  Da 
not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher  who  sent  In  your  sub- 
scription, but  write  to  this  office  direct. 
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To  Teachers,  Students, 

Bookkeepers  and 

Writers 


A  Matter  of  Special  Interest 

To  really  succeed  means  to  excel.    The  theoretical  man  is  confined  to  theory  and  inexperience.     The  success- 
ful man  combines  the  best  up-to-date  theory   with  practical   down-to-the-minute  work. 
=^===^==^^=^      This  is  the  key-note  of  our  Courses  and  our  Books.    =^^^=^=^^= 

PRACTICAL    BOOKS 

Practical  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Practical  Bank  Bookkeeping. 

Incoming  and   Outgoing  Papers  for  both  of  above  (the  finest 

ever  printed )  Commercial  Law 

Complete  Touch  Typewriting  Practical  Arithmetic 

Essentials  of  Grammar,  Punctuation  and  Correspondence 
Seventy-five  Lessons  in  Spelling 
Shorthand  Pocket  Dictionaries    (12  systems) 

They  are  and  shall  he  kept  abreast  with  the  times  and  as  far  ahead  as 
possible.     Write  tor  Catalog  and  Prices.      Special  pri«e  to  teachers. 

W.  L.  Musick   Publishing   Co.,    St.    Louis,   Mo. 


Universal  Dictation  Course 

It  is  made  up  of  actual  letters  selected 
from  26  different  lines  of  business,  such 
as  the  Wood  and  Coal,  Furniture,  Paper 
and  Printing,  Loans  and  Collection, 
Lumber,  Building  and  Loan,  Hardware, 
Wholesale  Grocery,  Implement,  Rail- 
road, Dry  Goods,  Grain  and  Commission, 
Legal,  Court  Reporting,  etc.,  etc.  Each 
business  is  separate  and  is  preceded  by 
a  vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases  se- 
lected from  the  letters,  with  proper 
shorthand  outline  to  be  practiced  by  the 
student  preparatory  to  taking  dictation. 

It    also     contains     Legal     Forms     and 

Court    Testimony    in    Civil    and    Criminal 

Cases    arranged     in     the    same     manner. 

and  has  a  Dictionary  and  Reader  in  the 

back.      The    Dictionary   is    a   reference    to 

all  the  vocabularies  throughout  the  book. 

Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

Special  price  to  Schools  and   Dealers. 

Write  for  New  Catalog. 


An 

Accountant's 

Opinion 


Send   for  catalog. 

R.  J.  Bennett 

C.  P.  A. 

1421  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Charles    C.    Jones 
Public  Accountant   and  Auditor 

Dunkirk,   N.  Y.  _ 

November    5.    1909. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of 
your  correspondence  course  in  Higher  Accounting  and  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  new  Bennett  Institute  will  add  still  more  to  your  reputation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  during  a  teaching  experience  of  twelve  years, 
to  he  associated  with  many  teachers  and  to  be  fanniliar  with  a  number  of 
correspondence  courses,  and  I  say.  without  any  hesitation,  that  your  course 
is  without  a  peer  for  its  thoroughness  and  for  the  individual  attention  given 
to   students    by   the   author. 

Ehiring  my  experience  as  a  public  accountant  I  have  had  engagements  in 
many  lines  of  business  and  have  become  familiar  with  the  inner  workings  of 
large  institutions;  I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  considerable  part  of 
your  correspondence  course  and  I  have  yet  to  find  any  points  which  will 
not    stand    the    test    of    business. 

Higher  Accounting  should   be  studied   by  all   bookkeepers  and   commercial 


teachers  who  desire  to  grow 
better  than  to  recommend  yo 
Sincerely  yours, 

The    above    letter,    from 

then   it  can  surely  benefit   y 


their  professions,  and  nothing  would  please  me 
•  course  personally  to  any  one  who  may  inquire. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  C.    JONES. 

one    of    the    ablest    teacher-accountants    in    the 
If   the  Bennett   Course   is  good   enough   for   him, 


The     RANSOMERIAN 

SOMETHING    ENTIRELY   NEW   IN    PENHOLDERS! 
The     holder     that     makes      writing     a    pleasure 

C.  \V.  RANSOM  and  W.  I/.  GORDON,  Patentee* 


Pits  the  fingers,  does  not  cramp  the  hand.  Used  exclusively  by  C.  W. 
Ransom,  President  of  the  Ransomerian  School  of  Penmanship,  in  his  expert 
writing.  Used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  professional  penmen.  Read 
what  a  few  of  them  say: 

"It  is  a  beauty." — Flickinger.  "Nothing  Just  as  good." — Weatherly. 
"Hope  you  sell  a  bunch  of  them." — Stacy.  "The  best  penholder  ever  put  on 
the  market." — BedUnger.  A  score  of  others  likewise  have  tried  the  holder 
and  will   use   no  other. 

This  beautiful  holder  is  made  of  solid  hard  rubber,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. Order  to-day  and  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  using 
this  wonderful  invention.  Price  each,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Special  prices  to 
schools  and  colleges.     Address 

RANSOM  &  GORDON  PENHOLDER  CO.,  r«n..«  Mld.Bf.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PENS!  H»vy 

pen  that  would  slide  e 
paper?  Eight  two-cent  I 
of  just  the  pen  for  busine: 


ou  ever  used  a  pen  that 
ntire  satisfaction?  A 
;ily  over  any  kind  of 
amps  gets  three  dozen 
writing 


The  Penman's  Art  Journal 
229  Broadway  New  York 


THE  BOOK  OF  FLOURISHES. 

The  gem  of  Its  kind.     72  large  pages, 
plate  paper.  142  ipeclmens  of  flourishing, 
all  different,  by  the  expert  flourlshers  of 
the  past  thirty  years.     Price  91.00. 
Pbnmin'b  Art  Joubnal,  229  B'way,  N.  T. 


If  interested  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
send  for  my  large  Penmanship  Journal,  which  con- 
tains something  not  seen  in  the  circulars  of  the 
other  penmen — it  is  free. 

For  25  centa  I  will  send  you  a  package  of  cards, 
executed  in  gold,  silver  and  colored  inks,  that  for 
beauty  and  style  are  not  approached  by  the  work  of 
any  other  penman,  proving  that  I  am  really  a  Card 
Expert 

I  can  also  show  you  how  you  can  make  a  good 
income  carving  roses,  flowers,  etc.,  on  cards  with  a 
knife.  Send  me  10  centa  for  sample  and  inf ormatioc 
A.    W.    I)  AKIN, 

Card  Expert,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


E.   H.   McGHEl 

Christmas  Cards,  one  doz.  20c 

Plain  Cards,  any  style" 

Sample  for  2c.    Order  to-day. 

255  Mercer  Street,  -  Trenton,   N.   J. 


CARD  WRITING 
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For   OVER    FIFTY    YEARS   have 

maintained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability, 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 


New  York. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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ON  TOP-A  PRIZE  WINNER! 


E.   C.   NELSON, 
Parker,  South  Dakota. 


Parker,  S.  D.,  Oct.  8,  1909. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend — J  just  received 
notice,  also  check,  from  the  State  Fair 
management,  advising  me  that  I  took 
first  prize  for  penmanship  displays  at  the 
State  Fair  held  at  Huron,  S.  D.,  this  last 
September. 

I  feel  quite  proud  of  the  fact,  and 
hasten  to  extend  you  my  thanks  for  ad- 
vising me  along  this  line.  Also,  the  credit 
is  not  wholly  mine;  you  come  in  for  the 
greater  share  of  it.  Will  try  again  next 
year.  As  ever, 

E.  C.  NELSON. 


A4<4wl+%&>  -the  Aii-qh&il&xZ- 


Would  yoxx  like  to 
be  a  prize  txf  inner — 
be  on  top — be  some- 
thing more  than  an 
ordinary  penman  — 
be  an  ejcpert  ? 

Mr.  E.  C.  Nelson,  the  Prize  Win- 
ner of  the  1909  South  Dakota  State 
Fair  for  the  best  display  of  plain  and 
ornamental  penmanship,  was  probably 
once  no  better  penman  than  you  are 
now,  but  with  the  Ransomenan  train- 
ing he  has  reached  the  top. 

If  you  want  to  become  a  prize  win- 
ner,   become    an    expert    penman — be- 
come something  more  than  ordinary — 
it  will  be  necessary    for    you    to    make 
preparation.     Take  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  a  successful  school,  a  school  that  is  known  in  every  corner 
of  the  civilized  globe — a  school  that  extends  not  only  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  Philippine  Islands,    Porto   Rico,    Hawaii    and   the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  but  in  seventeen  foreign  countries. 

If  you  were  seeking  advice  on  something  of  great  importance  to 
you,  would  you  consult  a  man  who  had  made  a  failure  in  that  partic- 
ular line,  or  a  man  who  had  made  a  success?  I  have  pointed  the 
way  to  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  and  have  led  them  to  become  good  business  writ- 
ers, good  ornamental  writers,  good  engrossers,  good  pen  letterers,  in 
fact,  to  become  expert  penmen,  equipped  them  with  such  splendid 
education  in  the  penmanship  line  that  the  demand  for  Ransomerian 
students  during  the  past  year  has  been  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  our  new   1  6-page  journal,  which  is  brimful  of  inspiration  and  words  of 
commendation  written  by  enthusiastic  students  who   have   reached    the    top    by    the    Ransomerian    way. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  top,  write  for  full  particulars  and  I    will  tell    you  how.     One  of  my  new 
No.   2  pens  and  the  Ransomerian  Journal  will  be  sent  you  free.     Address 


C.  W.  RANSOM,  President 

The  Ransomerian  School 
of  Penmanship,  inc. 

275  Reliance  Bldg.,     Kansas  City,   Mo. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 


Photographs  and  Specimens  of  Penmanship  from  Students  in  Prominent  Schools. 


J  ^9fLeA^^A^^^^c^<^cy 


The  specimens  appearing  on  this  page  this  month  are 
from  the  following  students:  I— Fred  Gleiforst,  student  of 
C.  H.  Larsh,  Miner's  Business  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
2 — Esther  Applebaum,  student  of  E.  J.  Ryan,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  3— G.  Dickel,  student  of 
J.  K.  Renshaw,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
4 — Cecilia    Joshowiak,    student    of    A.    R.    Furnish,    North- 


western Business  College,  Chicago,  111.  5 — Margaret  Bar- 
rett, student  of  A.  C.  Doering,  Wood's  School,  New  York. 
6 — Inga  Lylte,  student  of  Theo.  Anderson,  Minnesota  College, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  7 — W.  E.  Shaver,  student  of  W.  A. 
Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  University.  8 — Clarence  A. 
Bard,  student  of  J.  M.  Ohslund,  Luther  College,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  9 — Mildred  Tarkington,  student  of  Barney  McDaniel, 
Labette  County  High  School,  Altamont,  Kan. 


PENMANSHIP     SUPPLIES 

The   Journal  will  send   the  following  supplies  by   mail  for  the  prices  named   (stamps  taken): 


Soennccken  Broad  Pointed  Pen  for  Text  Letter- 
ing, set  of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens — Holds  two 
pens  at  one  time,  10c. 

French  India  Ink — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1 
dozen   by   express,  $5.00. 


Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pens — A  me- 
dium fine  pen.   1  gross,  75c;    %  gross,  25c;   1  dozen,  10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  very  fine  pen. 
1  gross,   $1.00;    %  gross,  25c;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Oblique    Penholders — One,  10c. 
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The  most  popular  pens  arc 

ESTERBROOK'S 


Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  Al,  128,333 

Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points,  3 12,3 13,3 14 

Turned-up  Points,  477, 

531,  1876 


EsterbrooK  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

WorKa:  Camden.  N.  J.  95  John  St..  N.  T. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 


No.  601  EF-Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  I  CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  SI.,  N.  1. 


Marriage  Certificate 

Mailed  for  50  cents.        Send  2  cents  (or  circular. 

WF       n  I  1 1M  N      267  EGE  AVENUE 
.    E. .    UU1MN,    JERSEY  CITY.  N.  Y. 


THE  GOOD  POINTS  OF  A  DICTIONARY 


Spells     each     word     cor- 
rectly, 
Shows     how     each     word 

should  be  pronounced, 
Divides   into   syllables. 
Indicates  parts  of  speech. 
Gives  correct  definitions. 

Everybodys 
Dictionary 

Contains  this  information  in 
the  most  accessible  form. 
The  book  is  small,  compact, 
and  just  fits  the  vest  pocket. 
The  words  were  carefully 
selected,  and  the  definitions 
are  the  most  important. 
Everybody's  has  all  the  good 
points  of  a  large  standard 
dictionary,  condensed  to  a 
more  convenient  size.  It  is 
always  ready  for  use,  and 
always  useful. 

Christmas 
present 

For  Your  Students 

Everybody's  Dictionary, 
with  the  name  of  your  school 
on  the  cover,  makes  a  most 
acceptable  gift.  Encourage 
students  to  use  the  right 
word.  Everybody's  brings 
the  necessary  information 
close  at  hand.  It  costs  little 
time  or  trouble  to  be  correct 
with  Everybody's, 

Write  at  once  for  special 
terms  and  prices.  We  also 
publish  a  full  line  of  com- 
mercial school  text-books, 
and  we  pay  the   freight. 


The    Practical  Text   Book    Co.,  Publishers 

Euclid  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street  .       .         CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to  that 
special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-tumed  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rose- 
wood or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOB  THE  BRAND.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;   Plain,  50c.  8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;  Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.    :    208  North  5th  Street.  Quincy.  111. 


Be  the  Champion 
Typist  or  Penman 


*peed 


Lettercode  Writing  System  doubles 
„  month,  script  or  machine.  40  gain 
first  week.  Demonstrating  agents  wanted.  Com- 
pute bo  k.  letter,  agents'  terms.  25c  in  stamps. 
Typewriter  Topics,  309  Broadway,  N.  T. 


Christmas 
Cards 

ISc.  per  do/ 

Your  name  on  one  dozen  white  or  colored  cards. 

nicely  written,  for  only  IS  cents. 
Address  F.  B.  ADAMS,  Anthony,  Kansas 


In  answering-  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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WANT     ADS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run  under 
tte  ab«ve  head  for  5c.  a  word,  payable  in 
advance.  Where  the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de 
atame,  answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


WANTED — A  good   solicitor  for  business 
college    located    in    a    fine    field ;    state 
experience.      Address    Williams    Business 
College,   Oshkosh,   Wis. 


WANTED  to 

bus 

,  a  school;  if 

voi 

have 

a  good  pre 

pos 

tion 

to 

offer 

wri 

e 

me 

immediately. 

C 

1). 

h;., 

care 

of 

V. 

A, 

Journal. 

FOR  SALE — Flourishing  business  college 
in  city  of  half  a  million.  Elegant  equip- 
ment, new  building,  established  20  years. 
Only  $3,000  cash  necessary.  Address 
SNAP,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 

WANTED — 100  successful  business  col- 
lege managers,  by  a  company  that  con- 
templates opening  100  business  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
plications confidentially  considered.  Ad- 
dress JNO.  F.  DRAUGHON,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE — Best  proposition 
for  man  with  ready  money.  Good 
school  in  progressive  place,  paying 
good  salary  to  owner  as  manager,  and 
dividends  on  investment.  Fine  oppor- 
tunity for  capable  and  energetic  man 
to  get  a  paying  business  of  his  own. 
Address  Investment,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 

FOR  SALE,  at  a  bargain,  a  well-known 
business  college  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; 50,000  population  in  near  vicin- 
ity; net  income  to  owner  $1,500  to  $2,500 
per  year;  good  reasons  for  selling.  Ad- 
dress A.  R.,  care  of  P.  A.  Journal. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE! — Established 
School  in  the  West.  No  competition. 
Fine  equipment.  Net  profits  last  year 
nearly  $4,000.  Splendid  opening  for 
good  commercial  man  and  a  shorthand 
teacher.  Address  Al,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


SEND  10c.  for  a  copy  of  Parsons's 
Practical  Penmanship  and  learn  how 
to  write  right  and  how  to  teach  writ- 
ing, or  20c.  for  Parsons's  Practical 
Drawing,  Both  for  25c.  Address  A.  E. 
PARSONS,  Keokuk,    limn. 


New  Yorh  University  School 

ef  Commerce,  Accounts  %.  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  for  accountancy 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  busines 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjects 


Washington  Square,  East,  New  YorK  City 


THIS  BOOK. 

I  Can  Make  You  -FREE  - 
a  Good  Penman 

at  Your  Home 
During  Spare  Time 

Why    go    away    to    school 
master  penmanship  when  by  the 
Tn  in  My  n  System 
done   as  quickly   at   home   with 
less    than    one-tenth    the    cost, 
and   without   giving   up   present 
occupation?    \My  book,     "How 
to  Become  a   Good  Pen- 
man,"    contains     copies     and 
specimens   and    tells   how   others 
mastered   it.       Free.       If  you 
enclose  stamp  your  name  will  be 
written  on  a  card  the  finest  you  ever 
r.W.TAMBLYN.  116  Grand  Ave    KansasCi 


ty.  Mo. 


TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

(let  ready  at  once  or  the  splendid  positions 
opening  up  in  commercial  teaching.  The  entire 
preparation  in  the  subject  matter,  normal  training 
and  methods  can  be  secured  at  the  Rochester  Busi- 
ness Institute. 

Among  our  experienced  specialists  are  Forbes, 

Nichols,  Williams,    Cook,  Mills,  Leslie,  Shannon  and 

give  instruction  in   Psychology,   Commercial   Law,    Commercial   Geogra- 

sh,  Bookkeeping,  Commercial   Arithmetic,    Penmanship,    Shorthand    and 

typewriting.      Full  credit  allowed  for  work  already  done  in  the  commercial  texts 

the  demand   for  our  graduates  is  so    great    that    we    can    give    every    one    a 

choice   of  several  good  positions.    Send  postal  card  for  our  catalogue  and  bulletin 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Ball,   whe 
phy,  En§ 


PENMEN    WANTED. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for  first-class  teachers 

of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping. 
More  Good  Teachers  Wanted.  (™t^&sjou£ffi) 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


ntlon  this  JOURNAL., 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


PARKERSBURG  iW-  7a->    Hish  Sch(K>1-  after  considering 
,-77    ,         ,      ,  ,twenty-seven     applicants,      selected      our 

candidate  for  the  head  of  their  commercial  department,  at  a  salary 
above  the  century  mark.  We  met  this  man  at  the  Pittsburg  Con 
vention,  and  were  able  to  give  him  our  personal  and  hearty  indorse- 
ment for  the  place.  Teachers  and  employers  in  need  of  our  services 
hould  make  it  a  point  to  see  us  in  Louisville  during  the  holidays. 
THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 
R0BERI  A.  GRANT,  Manarer  LUTHER  B.  D'ARMOND.  Associate  Manage 

Webster  Groves,  St.  Louts,  Bio. 


A     BUSY     SEASON 

We  have  done  twice  as  much  business  during  the  last  three  months  as 
we  did  during  the  same  period  last  year.  There  is  more  in  sight.  We  can 
give  better  service  than  ever  before  to  both  school  manager  and  teacher. 
WHAT  CAN   WE  DO   FOR  YOU? 

UNION    TEACHERS*    BUREAU,    229    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


MIDLAND     TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Offices:   Warrensburg,  Mo.:   Richmond,  Ky.:   Pendleton,  Oregon 

Solicits  correspondence  with  competent  Commercial  Teachers  whose  records 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.     No  enrollment  fees. 

Schools  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  us  when  they  desire  teachers 
whose  records  need  no  further  investigation. 


IN     10     DAYS! 


H.  W.  Darr,  formerly  of  the  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  writing 
under  date  of  October  4,  says:  "It  was  just  ten  days  from  my  enrollment 
with  you  (September  2 1  )  until  I  accepted  a  position.  You  mentioned  four 
vacancies.  I  applied  for  two  and  was  elected  for  two.  Both  were  excellent." 
One  of  these  offered  Mr.  Darr  $1,500  without  his  application,  solely  on  our 
recommendation.  If  you  are  first-class,  we  can  help  you  promptly,  too.  See 
our  manager  at  the  convention  in  Louisville  Christmas  week.  Get  into  the 
game  early. 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist. 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager.  11     Baker    Ave.,    Beverly,    Mass. 


AUTOMATIC  SIGN  PENS 


STROKE   from 


SPECIAL,  OFFER:  f\  MARKINli  OR  6  AUTO- 
MATIC SHADING  PENS  with  two  colors  of 
Automatic  Ink.  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc.,  for  $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Xenton  Stonkes  Shading  Pen  Co., 
Pontine,  Mich.      Catalog  free. 


$3.00 
THREE  DOLLARS  ^?J™ 

20  will  pay  for  a  three  months'  course  in 
Real  Rapid  Writing — the  up-to-date  kind. 
All  work  fresh  from  the  pen.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials. 

Elmore  McClung.  Penman.  Gate  City- 
Business  College,  says: 

"Your  course  in  penmanship  has  been 
a  prime  factor  in  connecting  me  with  one 
of  the  best  business  colleges  of  the  South." 

Send  me  $3.00  to-day. 
J.  S.  LILLY,  Penman,    .    .    Mt.  Lookout,  W.  Va. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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The  Touch  Operator's  Keyboard 

is  the  straight  line,  key-for-every-character 
keyboard  of  the 

Smith  PremierTypewriter 


All  keys  are  in  straight  lines,  up  and  down,  right  and 
left.  The  simplest  typewriter  to  operate,  therefore  the 
mosl  quickly  learned. 

This  rational  keyboard,  from  which  practically  every  oper- 
ation of  the  machine  is  controlled,  is  but  one  of  the  many 
practical  and  distinctive  features  of  the  new  Model  1 0. 

Write  for  complete  descriptions  of  all  features. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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Isaac  Pitman's 
Shorthand 

Exclusively  Adopted 

BY  THE  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DAY 
AND  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
FOR  A  FURTHER  PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS,  COMMENCING 
JANUARY,  1910. 

Write  for  "Why  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Is  the  Best." 
ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


NOW  READY  Third  Edition- 

Revised  and  Enlarged 

STYLE-BOOK 

OF 

BUSINESS    ENGLISH 


INCLUDING 

Card-Indexing  and  Record-Filing 

"Your  Style-Book  of  Business  English  is  the  only  text  that  I  know  of  that  contains  completely 
and  in  lesson  form  all  the  points  on  business  correspondence  needed  by  students  of  stenography, 
bookkeeping  and  typewriting.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  and  finely  illustrated  to 
teach  the  Card-Index  and  Filing-Systems  makes  it  of  special  value,  as  such  instruction  is  not  to 
be  found  in  practical,  daily  lesson  form  in  any  other  work.  The  best  feature,  however,  to  me  is 
that  it  embodies  all  the  requirements  in  commercial  English  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  as  shown  in  their  examinations,  thus  enabling  students  or  teachers  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  licenses  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  to  obtain  all  the  material  necessary.  All  my  students 
have  to  pass  the  Regents'  Examination  in  Commercial  English,  so  you  may  be  sure  that  I  was 
very  careful   in  selecting  a  text  for  that  purpose."— Irving  Green,  St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Cloth,  Gold  Lettering,  234  pages,   85  cents. 
Teachers'    Examination  Copy,   Postpaid,  57c.     Mention  School. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Publishers    of    "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  cloth,  75c.     Adopted  by  the  New  York 
and  Boston  High  Schools. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Journal. 
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Most  Expert  Reporters 

VSE 

GRAHAM 

SHORTHAND 


AND    RECOMMEND 


GRAHAM'S     HAND-BOOK 


AMANUENSIS    PHONOGRAPHY 
is  specially  adapted  to  schools. 


GRAHAMS   DICTIONARY 
AND    REPORTER'S    LIST 

are  invaluable  to   student  and  reporter. 

Graham's 
Student's  Journal 

is  indispensable  to  Graham  students. 
Andrew  J.    Graham    (SL   Co. 

1135    Broadway,   New  York 


Modern 
Business  Writing 


A  practical  course  in  plain  penmanship  that  has  been  instru- 
mental in  teaching  thousands  to  write  a  good,  strong,  business 
hand. 

A  course  that  strips  the  subject  of  the  artificially  created  dif- 
ficulties which  characterize  the  old-fashioned  courses.  It  pre- 
sents a  simple  subject  in  a  simple  way,  attaining  its  result  in 
every    case   by  the   most   direct   route. 

It  consists  of  251  copies  arranged  in  62  plates,  loose-bound  in 
budget  form  for  easy  adaptation  to  the  practical  use  of  the 
student.  The  copies  lie  flat,  and  may  be  brought  down  con- 
stantly to  or  near  the  line  of  writing  so  that  the  student  always 
has   before  his  eye   a  perfect   copy. 

Adapted  to  both  high  school  and  grammar  school  courses.  A 
sample  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  half  price, 
which   may   be  sent  in  stamps.      Price   to  student,  30  cents. 


J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Make  Your  Commercial  Law  Effective 

by  giving  your  students  a  training  in  writing  contracts 

ROWE'S  "DRILLS  IN  WRITING  CONTRACTS"  supplies  the  means.  The  cost  is  small— 
15c.  list  for  the  book,  or  25c.  for  the  book  and  the  material. 

How  About  Your  Speed  Students  in  Shorthand? 

Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  you  and  to  them  if  you  could  supply  them  with  a  practical 
course  of  training  in  convention,  law  and  court  reporting,  at  a  great  saving  of  your  teach- 
er's time  and  at  small  cost? 

This  is  exactly  what  BOOTH'S  PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR  (PART  3)  will  do  for  you. 
Just  from  press,  and  already  it  has  a  big  sale.  It  is  just  a  sensible  dictation  course  that 
trains  students  in  the  practical  features  of  practical  work — something  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  learned  through  a  long  experience. 

SPECIAL 

We  will  shortly  announce  the  publication  of  some  of  the  most  important  commercial  texts  that 
have  ever  been  produced — texts  that  are  bound  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  commercial 
education. 

SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY 


Educational  "Publishers 


BALTIMORE.   MARYLAND 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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Does  An  Increase  In  Your 

Business  Interest  You? 

The  man  who  "makes  good"  keeps  his  hand  on  the  pulse 
of   progress — and   makes    plans   for   the   new   demand. 

Does  the   fact  that  the  shorthand   department  is  the  big  end 
of  your  school  business  mean  anything  to  you? 

This  Is  the  Situation: 

The  shorthand  department  in  nearly  every  school  has  grown  and  is  growing;  interest  in  it  is  getting 
more  intense  every  year.  The  growth  has  been  brought  about  by  economic  conditions  entirely  outside  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  itself.  There  is  no  use  in  discussing  why  this  is  true — it  just  is.  Some  school  men 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  commercial  department  are  trying  to  turn  back  the  tide  by  devoting  most  of  their 
time  to  that  department.  Is  this  sound  business — or  sentiment?  No  far-seeing  school  man  doubts  for  a 
moment  that  the  commercial  department  as  we  knew  it  five  or  even  three  years  ago  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. The  machine,  the  new  "business  system"  man,  the  C.  P.  A.  and  the  business  man  himself  are  creating 
a  new  demand. 

The  Business  Man's  Cry,  "More  Stenographers9' 

But  while  interest  in  the  business  department  is  declining,  the  demand  for  competent  stenographers  is 
growing.  In  the  important  business  houses  to-day  the  stenographic  force  is  the  big  end  of  the  office  force. 
Every  extension  of  a  firm's  business  makes  room  for  more  stenographers.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  exist- 
ing conditions  by  pushing  and  making  still  more  efficient  the  department  that  brings  the  biggest  returns— 
whose  product  is  in  the  greatest  demand?  Many  school  men,  with  wider  vision,  have  seized  the  present  oppor- 
tunity by  adopting  this  policy,  and  are  already  deriving  the  benefit  of  it  in  largely  increased  attendance. 

Good  Stenographers  — Gregg  Writers 

We  said  competent  stenographers — highly  equipped  specialists  who  know  their  business  from  a  to  z. 
That  is  where  GREGG  SHORTHAND  comes  in.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  doing  in  the  great  and  constantly 
widening  field  of  commercial  correspondence  just  what  improved  methods  are  doing  in  the  field  of  account- 
ancy and  record  keeping — the  effect  is  revolutionary.  The  attitude  toward  Gregg  Shorthand  is  now  so  over- 
whelmingly favorable  that  the  public  virtually  demands  it.  Its  introduction  means  an  immediate  increase  in 
business,  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  it  means  a  decided  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
of  the  teaching  force,  and  of  the  product.  These  are  demonstrable  facts — and  if  you  are  "from  Missouri," 
we  ask  that  you  just  write  us  on  this  phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Schoolman,  Learn  Gregg  Shorthand  Yourself 

We  say  that  advisedly.  We  know  that  every  school  man  who  investigates  Gregg  Shorthand  to  the 
extent  of  learning  it  himself  is  taking  a  step  toward  a  prosperity  which  he  has  never  enjoyed  before.  We 
know  also  that  no  progressive  school  man  will  leave  the  selection  of  so  vital  a  thing  as  the  shorthand  sys- 
tem— the  big  end  of  his  business — to  a  subordinate.  That  is  why  we  ask  that  you  let  us  give  you  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  without  expense — and  without  obligation.  We  may  then  rest  content 
to  leave  the  decision  to  your  own  judgment.  Preparations  for  next  year  must  be  made  now — write  us 
about  the  correspondence  course  to-day. 

Gregg  Shorthand  A  Winning  Issue 

We  just  want  to  add  one  word:  The  conquest  by  Gregg  Shorthand  of  the  West — the  Middle- West, 
the  Southwest,  the  Northwest,  the  Far  West — has  been  complete.  The  East  is  rapidly  awakening,  and  next 
year  promises  to  be  the  big  year  for  us  in  that  territory. 

If  you  are  located  in  the  West,  Gregg  Shorthand  will  help  you  to  meet  competition,  to  increase  effi- 
ciency; if  in  the  East,  fortify  yourself  with  it  while  the  field  is  comparatively  new,  and  in  which  big  imme- 
diate returns  are  certain.     Write  for  "About  Gregg  Shorthand." 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

NEW    YORK  CHICAGO 
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ELDRIDGE'S 

DICTATION 
EXERCISES 

Issued  in  five  editions,  Benn  Pitman,  Isaac  Pitman, 
Gregg  and  Graham,  and  an  edition  without  short- 
hand outlines,  the  vocabulary  including  5,000  words. 
The  dictation  matter  contains  over  100,000  words. 
There  are  450  letters  for  dictation,  representing  30 
different  lines  of  business.  One  novel  feature  of  the 
book  is  that  the  outer  part  of  each  page  provides 
space  for  an  exercise  which  is  to  be  written  and  torn 
out  along  perforated  lines,  and  handed  to  the  teacher 
for  correction. 


GANO'S 

COMMERCIAL 
LAW 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  that 
should  be  known  by  every  business  man.  The  legal 
principles  are  illustrated  by  actual  court  decisions. 
The  book  contains  full  sets  of  legal  forms,  and  valu- 
able tabulations  of  the  statutes  of  various  States  on 
important  topics.  Technical  terms  are  largely  avoided. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  very  complete  and 
practical  set  of  questions.  The  book  aims  not  to 
make  lawyers  of  its  readers,  but  to  teach  them  the 
ways  that  lead  from  litigation. 


AMERICAN  BOOR  COMPANY 

ISJevs/    York;  Cincinnati  Chicago 


£&    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY 


•Ready 


A  revision  of  "LESSONS   IN  MUNSON    PHONOGRAPHY,"   by   L.   H.   PACKARD. 

This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  mak- 
ing it  the  most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully 
engraved  and  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  The  retail  price  of  PRACTICAL,  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  post- 
paid, to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY,    the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  In  the  text-book,  with  space  for 
phonographic  outline  and  teacher's  corrections.  The  retail  price  of  the  Phonographic  Exercise  Book  is  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 
A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination,  for 
fifty  cents,  or  both  oooks  for  seventy  cents.     A  complete  series  of  new  Munson  reading  matter  in  preparation. 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


$1.00 


One   Hundred   Lessons   in   English 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial schools,  and  intended  to  provide  stud- 
ents with  those  essentials  of  practical  English 
required  In  business  Intercourse.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 
Packard's  Progressive  Business  Practice, 

four    numbers,    each            ...        $0.50 
What    the    student    will    be    expected    to    do 
when  he  becomes  an  accountant  In  a  business 
office,  he  is  required  to  do  here, and  with  none 
of   the   cumbersome   manipulation   involved   in 
other  schemes  of  practice.     This  plan   Is  sim- 
ply ideal,  and  Is  so  pronounced  by  all  teachers 
who  have   used  it. 
The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic        $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The    Packard     Commercial    Arithmetic, 

School    Edition     .....        $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 

keeping  ......        $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and 
practical  character. 

Packard's   Bank   Bookkeeping      -        -        $1.25 

A   reliable  exposition  of  banking  as  carried 
on  at  the  present  day. 


I,llti:it\l.    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will   be  sent  to  teachers, 
for  examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,     101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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GREETINGS— AND  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

N  extending  to  our  readers  these  greetings  for 
1910,  we  have  no  need  to  feign  the  optimistic 
sentiments  we  would  convey  to  them.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been  a  bet- 
ter outlook  for  the  success  of  the  sort  of  young 
and  older  people  whose  names  appear  on  our  list  of  readers. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  more  bright  for  the  younger  than  for  the 
older  ones,  for  while  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  salaries  are 
much  higher  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  for  capable  young 
men  and  women  in  business  offiices.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
demand  is  strong,  and  while  many  times  within  the  life  of 
The  Journal  there  have  been  periods-  when  even  a  fairly 
well  qualified  stenographer  was  almost  a  drug  on  the  market, 
at  the  present  time  there  is  an  opening  for  every  young  per- 
son who  can  do  something  worth  paying  for. 

This  may  not  be  even  so  much  as  a  straw  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  but  about  the  middle 
of  December  there  appeared  in  a  New  York  City  newspaper 
an  advertisement  calling  for  a  capable  stenographer  to  go  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  accept  a  high  class  position  in  a  bank. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  get  the  best  sort  of  assistance 
in  Galveston,  owing  to  the  demands  made  upon  its  business 
schools  by  a  growing  commerce,  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  that  part  west  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  there  is  such  activity  that  the  question  is 
not  so  much  to  find  good  positions  for  graduates  as  to  find 
capable  pupils— not  always  graduates — for  the  places  pre- 
sented. 

Everything  indicates  that  business  education  is  slowly 
but  surely  coming  into  its  own.     At  the  St.  Joseph  meeting 


of  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  full 
recognition  was  accorded  by  one  university  man  to  the  value 
of  commercial  training,  and  the  speaker  said  that  while  at 
present  there  was  no  department  in  his  school  for  this  in- 
struction, he  hoped  that  such  a  course  would  soon  be  added. 
The  better  sort  of  business  school  is  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  an  institution  for  training  misses  in  short  dresses  and  boys 
still  looking  forward  to  the  knickerbocker  age  for  positions 
as  second  assistant  office  boys  and  office  girls.  There  are,  of 
course,  unfortunately,  some  schools  which  seem  to  make  a 
specialty  of  turning  out  incompetents,  but  through  the  natural 
adjustment  of  things  they  are  yearly  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer. 

And  as  the  number  of  inefficient  schools  decrease  in 
numbers,  the  number  of  men  in  business  school  work  who 
stand  well  in  the  community  and  who  take  their  full  part  in 
the  duties  of  municipal  citizenship  is  increasing.  To  some 
extent  the  introduction  of  commercial  branches  into  the  high 
schools  has  wrought  this  change,  but,  no  doubt,  to  a  greater 
degree  the  development  of  the  business  school  has  been  due 
to  an  increasing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
men  taking  up  that  work.  The  beginnings  of  commercial 
education,  like  the  beginnings  of  anything  else,  must  of 
necessity  be  crude,  but  now  the  experimental  stage  has  passed, 
and  throughout  the  country  we  find  whole  buildings  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  business  schools  which  occupy  them. 

So  The  Journal's  greetings  are  not  perfunctorily  opti- 
mistic, but  sincerely  so.  It  believes  that  within  reach  of 
every  business  school  man  lies  the  opportunity  for  making 
the  coming  year  a  success.  And  during  the  season  The 
Journal  will  take  its  hand  at  the  oar  and  do  its  share  of 
the  pulling. 
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THE     NATIONAL     PENMANSHIP     PRESS 

HORACE    G.    HEALEY.    EdiTOH 

2  29    Broadway.    New    York 


TWO   EDITIONS. 

Thb  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

The  Penman's  Aet  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price 
75  cent3  a  year,  8  cents  a  number.  __,.„_ 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the 
regular  edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News, 
Miscellany,  and  some  special  public-school  features.  Sub- 
Bcrlption  price  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  in- 
struction features  intended  for  the  student. 

CLUBBING   RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  more 
than  three,  60  cents  each. 

News  Edition — $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5.00; 
one  hundred  subscriptions,  $100.00. 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the 
club  sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  addi- 
tional subscriptions  in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the 
same  rate  throughout  the  school  year. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on 
subscriptions  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New 
York,  25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  or 
delivery. 

ADVERTISING   RATES. 

$3.00  an  inch.  Special  rate  on  '-Want"  ads.  as  explained 
on  those  pages.     No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $^.00. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a 
new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  ad- 
dress and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular 
Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received. 


The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  Is  proudest  is  that  nine-tenths 
j|  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
»n  the  hands  of  their  stuaents  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  in  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  Newg 
Jdltlon  at  one  dollar. 


«TIS    NOT    IN    MORTALS    TO    COMMAND     SUCCESS,    BUT 
WE'LL   DO   MORE,   DESERVE   IT." 


NEW  COURSES 

With  this  issue  of  The  Journal  we  start  our  midwinter 
course  of  lessons  in  Business  Writing.  This  is  by  that  skil- 
ful penman,  S.  E.  Leslie,  and  will  continue  through  until 
Summer.  His  course  of  four  lessons  which  commenced  in 
September  has  been  completed,  and  Mr.  Leslie  will  devote 
himself  to  making  this  series  something  even  more  valuable 
than  the  last,  which  brought  to  The  Journal  so  much  favor- 
able comment  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  course  of  Questioned  Handwriting  has  been  prepared 
for  our  readers  by  A.  S.  Osborn,  of  Rochester,  one  of  the 
best  known  authorities  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Osborn  has 
written  several  pamphlets  relating  to  this  interesting  and 
important  subject,  and  no  one  is  better  fitted  than  he  to 
give  such  a  course.  Until  one  begins  to  take  notice  of  news- 
paper reports  on  handwriting  testimony  he  will  have  little  idea 
of  the  great  growth  of  this  branch  of  expert  work,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  fees  of  from  $ioo  up  for  a  day  or  two 
of  testimony  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  it  will  be  understood 
that  not  even  in  the  legal  profession  itself  is  there  a  more 
remunerative  field  for  the  qualified  man  than  in  that  of  ques- 
tioned handwriting.  And  this  science  is  almost  in  its  infancy, 
for  so  far  the  public  has  not  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  importance  attaching  to  the  testimony  of  the  expert  on 
the  signatures  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  business 
life  of   the  country. 


Our  lessons  by  E.  L.  Brown  on  Designing  and  Engrossing 
are  the  work  of  a  master,  and  many  readers  of  The  Journal 
who  desire  to  enter  this  remunerative  field  will  be  enabled 
through  the  reproductions  of  such  work  in  this  magazine,  and 
the  instructions  given,  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the 
work,  and  in  many  instances  fit  themselves  for  professional 
work  along  this  line. 

The  lessons  in  Business  Writing  by  Mr.  Mills,  which 
began  in  December,  will  be  continued.  Mr.  Mills  has  outdone 
himself  in  the  preparation  of  these  copies,  and  thousands  of 
young  people  look  forward  each  month  to  the  pages  in  The 
Journal  devoted  to  Mr.  Mills's  work. 

This  is  only  the  pen  art  department  of  The  Journal. 
Aside  from  these  features  there  are  many  others  which  are 
carried  regularly  in  the  magazine.  We  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  matter  now  because  there  is  no  better  time 
to  get  up  clubs  for  The  Journal  than  just  now.  Teachers 
will  find  that  the  pupils,  returning  from  their  holiday  vaca- 
tions, with  the  crisp  air  still  tingling  in  their  faces,  feel  an 
inspiration  to  do  more  and  better  work  than  ever  before. 
They  are  already  so  enthusiastic  over  their  studies  that  only 
a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  needed  to  make 
them  members  of  The  Journal's  army,  and  thus  insure  to 
them  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from  having  at  their 
hand  every  month  the  foremost  publication  of  its  kind.  We 
hope  no  teacher  will  feel  that  because  the  school  year  is 
nearly  half  gone  it  is  not  worth  his  while  or  the  pupil's  to 
get  up  a  club.  This  is  the  time  for  the  best  work,  and  the 
work  laid  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  affords  ample 
testimony  to  our  valuation  of  that  part  of  the  school  year 
which  is  still  before  us. 


QUERY 

We  are  continually  in  receipt  of  the  following  question : 
What  is  the  proper  time  in  primary  or  grammar  school  work 
to  begin  to  teach  the  muscular  or  forearm  movement  style 
of  writing?  We  have  answered  this  according  to  our  light 
upon  the  subject,  but  we  should  appreciate  it,  and  so  would 
a  great  many  of  our  readers,  if  we  could  have  the  opinion 
of  some  one  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
elementary  school  pupils.  Who  will  be  the  first  one  to  ex- 
press his  views? 


"I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  some  specimens  each 
month  showing  what  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  can  do  when 
used  as  the  only  text-book  by  a  writing  class.  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  text  that  can  half  fill  its  place  in  any  penmanship 
class.  Its  copies  are  models  of  accuracy  and  speed,  and  they 
create  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  good  writing  each  month 
as  they  arrive.  I  hope'  The  Journal  may  long  continue  to  be 
such  an  able  exponent  of  good  penmanship  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past."     J.  J.  Bailey,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  In  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this 
month?  If  ao.  It  la  to  signify  that  your  anbacrlptlon  haa  ex- 
pired, and  that  yon  should  «<mii1  ua  Immediately  75  eenta  for 
renewal,  or  $1.00  If  for  the  Jlem  Edition,  If  yon  do  not  wish 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  Thin  apeclnl  wrapper  (aa  well  aa 
publishing  the  date  of  expiration  each  month)  la  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  ns;  but  ao  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
asked  to  be  kept  Informed  concerning  expiration,  we  feel 
that  any  expense   Is   justified. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing;  to  have 
their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  ua 
promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition, 
whether  News  or  Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one 
full  month  In  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received.  Da 
not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher  who  Bent  In  your  sub- 
scription, hut  write  to  this  office  direct. 


Materials. — I  do  not  believe  the  average  student  in  beginning  writing  realizes  the  value  of  good  materials.  To  one 
who  has  acquired  some  skill  in  writing,  the  right  kind  of  pens,  paper,  ink,  etc.,  are  of  great  importance.  A  cork-tipped, 
straight  holder  should  be  used.  Medium  fine  pointed  pens  are  the  best  for  beginners.  A  coarser  pen  may  be  used  after 
a  light  movement  has  been  developed.  Special  ruled  paper  is  perhaps  the  best,  but  if  you  cannot  get  it,  ordinary  fools- 
cap will  do.     It   is  better  to  use  a  black  ink  than  the  ordinary  writing  fluid. 

Position. — A  front  position  at  the  desk,  with  the  feet  flat  on  the  floor  and  the  forearms  resting  on  the  desk  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  eye  should  be  kept  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  paper.  The  body  should  be 
two  or  three  inches  away  from  the  desk. 

Movement. — The  movement  all  comes  from  the  arm.  The  forearm  should  rest  on  the  muscle  just  in  front  of  the 
elbow,  and  with  this  muscle  relaxed  the  arm  should  roll  around  on  the  muscle.  The  pen  should  be  held  loosely,  and 
the  writing  should  all  be  done  with  relaxed  muscles.  This  is  extremely  important,  and  should  be  practiced  diligently  at 
the  very  beginning. 


Plate  I. — Roll  the  arm  around  on  the  muscle  in  the  direction  the  arrow  points  in  this  oval.  You  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  fill  two  spaces  at  first,  but  relax  muscles  completely  and  roll  the  arm  around  vigorously.  Keep  the  down  strokes 
as  light  as  the  up  strokes.  This  exercise  should  be  practised  for  several  hours  before  proceeding  to  the  straight  line 
exercise,  which  is  made  by  simply  pushing  and  pulling  the  arm  back  and  forth  in  the  sleeve.  Try  to  keep  the  lines  all  on 
the  same  slant.  In  the  third  line  the  reverse  oval  is  taken  up.  Endeavor  to  keep  this  oval  on  exactly  the  same  slant 
as  the  direct.     Follow  the  direction  of  the  arrow  closely. 


Plate  z. — In  this  plate  a  variety  of  one-space  exercises  are  given  for   controlling  the  movement  which  was  devel- 
oped through  practice  of   Plate  I.     Master   each  one  of  these  exercises  before  proceeding  to  the  next  copy. 
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Plate  3. — At  least  two  hours  should  be  spent  on  the  first  line  of  this  plate.  Make  the  retraced  oval  one  space  high, 
then  the  capital  O  about  two-thirds  as  high,  retracing  each  letter  five  or  six  times.  You  will  observe  through  the  entire 
course,  that  movement  exercises  are  mixed  along  with  the  letters.  After  practicing  the  small,  retraced  0,  join  four  of  them 
with  just  four  groups  on  a  line.     These  should  be  made  rapidly  and  each  one  closed  at  the  top. 
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Plate  4. — The  movement  in  this  letter  is  very  little  different  from  the  movement  in  the  O.  For  a  small  a,  observe 
that  the  last  down  stroke  is  made  perfectly  straight,  with  a  short  turn  at  the  base  line.  Do  not  lift  the  pen  on  the  initial 
stroke  of  the  small  a. 
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Plate  5. — Follow  the  same  method  here  for  developing  the  A  as  for  the  other  two  letters.    Observe  how  the  small 
e  is  developed.     In  joining  the  four  e's,  use   considerable  speed. 


Plate  6. — For  gaining  control  of  the  movement,  make  two  small  -ovals,  one  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  and  link 
them  together  as  in  copy.  Study  the  form  of  the  E,  beginning  it  with  a  small  dot.  Observe  how  the  i  is  developed. 
Practice  this  exercise  a  great  deal. 


Plate  7. — Begin  the  movement  exercise  for  the  «  about  half  a  space  high,  gradually  making  them  smaller.  Endeavor 
to  keep  the  down  strokes  parallel  in  the  u,  and  have  short,  round  turns  at  the  base  line.  The  last  line  of  this  plate  should 
be  given  several  hours'  practice,  as  it  contains  a  review  of  all  the  small  letters  thus  far  given. 


Plate  8. — In  this  plate  are  given  two  difficult  small  letters.     The  forms  should  be  studied  carefully  before  the  let- 
ters are  practiced.    Do  not  neglect  the  movement  work. 


Plate  9. — This  review  of  the  small  letters  will  furnish  you  with  several  hours'  practice.     The  spacing  should  be  wide 
and  uniform.     Close  the  small  o  and  a  at  the  top.     Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  the  finishing  strokes. 


Plate  10. — Practice  each  line  in  this  plate  at  least  two  hours.    Write  rapidly  and  endeavor  to  make  easy,  graceful  lines. 

[PENMANSHIP  PROGRAM 

The  following  program  is  outlined  for  work  on  Mr.  Les- 
lie's course  during  January : 

Devote  the  entire  first  week  to  Plate  I. 

Devote  entire  second  week  to  Plate  2. 

January  17,  Plate  3. 

January  18,  Plate  4. 

January  19,  Plate  5. 

January  20,  Plate  6. 

January  21,  a  review  of  the  week's  work. 

January  24,  Plate  7. 

January  25,  Plate  8. 

January  26,  Plate  9. 

January  27,  Plate  10. 

January  28,  a  review  of  the  week's  work. 


PHOTOGRAPH   OF   E.    C.    MILLS,   ILLUSTRATING   PROPER   POSITION 
AT  THE  DESK. 


ILLUSTRATION    SHOWING    PROPER    POSITION    OF    PEN 
AND    PAPER. 


LESSONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  T.   COURTNEY 


Ever  since  the  time  when  pre-historic  man  gouged  upon 
the  walls  of  his  cave  in  the  rocks  his  crude  pictures  of  the 
mammoth  and  other  fierce  rivals  in  his  struggle  for  existence, 
it  is  probable  that  skill  of  the  hand  as  applied  to  the  tracing 
of  mental  images  has  been  greatly  admired. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  does  not  admire  beauti- 
ful writing,  but  it  is  more  difficult  still  to  convince  the  aver- 
age person  that  it  does  not  require  special  talent  to  become 
a  fine  penman. 

The  incentives  that  lead  to  fine  penmanship  are  desire 
and  effort.  If  you  really  want  to  become  a  fine  penman,  you 
can  do  so  by  putting  forth  a  sufficient  amount  of  intelligent 
effort. 

Materials. — Use  a  good  quality  of  paper,  preferably  the 
wide  ruled  variety.  Any  good  black  ink  will  do  for  general 
practice,  although  Arnold's  Japan  or  India  ink  ground  from 
the  stick  are  much  better.  For  a  student  just  beginning  Gil- 
lott's  No.  604  E.  F.  is  a  good  pen,  but  as  soon  as  a  fairly 
light  touch  is  acquired  he  should  use  Gillott's  No.  I. 

Movement. — The  writer  uses  whole-arm  movement  for 
capitals,  because  he  can  get  more  freedom  and  control  it  more 
easily  than  any  other  movement.  The  only  top-notch  penman 
(so  far  as  the  writer  knows),  who  uses  the  so-called  muscular 
movement  for  large,  flourished  capitals,  is  that  great  master, 
Madarasz,  and  he  writes  usually  with  the  forearm  bare.  For 
small  letters  the  combined  movement  is  best. 

Aim  for  symmetrical  starting  and  ending  ovals,  and  be 
sure  that  these  ovals  are  horizontal. 


Cover  page  after  page  with  each  copy, 
criticise  mercilessly ;  practice  ceaselessly. 


Observe  closely ; 


T.    Courtney,   Salt  Lake   City,   Utah. 
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STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS. 

An  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  specimens  of  high 
school  penmanship  has  been  received  from  J.  J.  Bailey,  of  the 
Technical  High  School,  Toronto,  Ont.  The  work  done  by 
these  young  people — James  Rennie,  E.  M.  Edwards,  H.  B. 
Moore,  Charles  Calhoun,  Percy  Jack,  Madeline  I.  Lillie,  Ruby 
Howie,  Walter  Berner,  W.  G.  Tennant,  Joseph  Green,  Lillie 
Gentleman,  Edith  McDonald  and  Mona  C.  Robertson — is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Another  collection  of  meritorious  high  school  work  is 
that  from  M.  M.  Van  Ness,  of  the  high  school  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.     Perhaps  the  best  is  that  of  Charles   Puglisi. 

A.  C.  Doering  has  brought  in  a  variety  of  work  from  his 
pupils  in  Wood's  School,  at  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 
William  Brown,  Dorothy  Bussell  and  Leopold  Rammo  have 
good  pages  of  product  work,  while  many  of  the  pupils  have 
produced  figures  which  would  be  creditable  to  any  book- 
keeper. Those  worthy  of  mention  are  by  A.  Goodman,  Mil- 
dred Levien  and  T.  V.  Boland.  Only  practice  is  needed  to 
make  first-class  business  writers  out  of  every  one  of  these 
young  people. 

Further  evidence  of  the  good  work  being  done  at  New- 
ton, la.,  by  O.  J.  Browning,  who  has  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial work  in  the  high  school  there,  is  furnished  hv  a  large 
bundle  of  specimens  of  his  pupils.  So  much  of  it  is  worthv 
of  high  commendation  that  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  single 
out  any  one  specimen  for  special  comment. 

L.  M.  Arbaugh,  of  Drake  College,  at  Passaic,  is  another 
teacher  of  penmanship  who  is  bringing  excellent  results  in 
his  classes.  The  best  specimens  are  those  by  Emil  B.  Ichla, 
who  has  a  light  touch  and  artistic  eye. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  examine  the  many  specimens  of 
movement  exercises  received  from  F.  P.  Taylor,  of  the  Tay- 
lor School,  Philadelphia.  The  development  of  movement  i--. 
of  course,  the  first  essential  in  the  acquisition  of  a  good  busi- 


ness hand,  and  all  of  these  young  people  are  certainly  headed 
in   the   right  direction. 

Rapid  progress  toward  the  desired  goal  of  perfection  is 
shown  by  the  specimens  of  business  writing  received  from 
A.  R.  Furnish,  of  the  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago. Alice  A.  Eppeli  not  only  does  excellent  work  in  move- 
ment drills,  but  produces  admirable  capitals  and  does  most 
commendable  product  work. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  under  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  is  always  good,  and  if  there  is  any  exception  in 
the  case  of  Ada  Johnson  it  is  an  exception  for  the  better. 
All  the  copies  from  her  pen,  both  movement  and  product 
work,  show  that  she  is  rapidly  acquiring  skill  in  the  handling 
of  her  pen. 

From  Newport,  Ky.,  we  have  four  specimens  of  move- 
ment drills  executed  by  the  pupils  of  W.  C.  Pegg,  of  the 
Newport  (Ky.)  Business  College.  They  are  all  unusually 
good,  with  perhaps  those  of  Margaret  and  Helen  McCabe  a 
little  the  best. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  of  C.  F.  Zulauf.  of  the 
Scrantcn  (Pa.)  Commercial  Institute,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
specimens  of  product  work  from  his  pupils.  All  of  them 
show  the  results  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and 
careful  direction  on  the   part  of  the  teacher. 

A  number  of  Chicago's  future  business  writers  are  in- 
cluded among  those  whose  specimens  are  received  from  M. 
J.  Walters,  of  the  Illinois  Business  College.  Mr.  Walters  is 
preparing  a  large  number  of  young  people  for  first-class 
positions  in  business  offices. 

Alfalfa  is  not  the  only  thing  they  raise  in  Oklahoma. 
Four  of  the  pupils  of  W.  M.  Hopkins,  of  Tulsa  Business 
College,  show  great  proficiency  in  movement  drill,  and  the 
unbreakable  pitcher  which  can  go  off  into  the  well  without 
suffering  the  calamity  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  is  cer- 
tainly  very  neatlv  done. 


Dariug   the   coning  year  we  hope  to  have  contributions  for  this  department  from  all  the  leading  penmen.     We  want  the 
beat  that  the  profession  can  supply.     It  Is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  Interesting  In  the  magazine. 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK 

One  of  our  subscribers,  M.  Hogge,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
favors  us  with  a  packet  of  cards  executed  in  an  excellent 
ornamental  style.  Mr.  Hogge's  work  is  improving  right 
along. 

Some  reproductions  of  flourished  designs  for  cards  came 
to  our  desk  from  W.  L.  Morris,  Hudson,  La.  Mr.  Morris 
stands  well  up  in  the  ranks  when  it  comes  to  flourishing. 

The  ornamental  writing  of  Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.,  shows  marked  improvement  over  the  previous  pages 
received. 

The  card  writing  of  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  places 
him  in  a  class  with  the  best  so  far  as  ornamental  and  business 
writing  is  concerned. 

The  signatures  sent  us  by  C.  E.  Chamberlin,  Iowa  Falls, 
la.,  display  his  ability  with  the  pen. 

Some  cards  executed  in  black  and  gold  come  from  F.  P. 
Sullivan,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  They  are  very  unique  and  show 
up  nicely. 

O.  J.  Penrose,  of  Elgin,  111.,  gets  out  the  neatest  and 
most  attractive  Christmas  card  with  a  design  that  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

A  circular  from  E.  B.  Moore,  Macon,  Ga.,  has  reached  us 
on  which  appear  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Moore's  ornamental 
penmanship  which  show  him  to  be  talented  along  this  line 

A  very  attractive  superscription  showing  skill  in  lettering, 
ornamental  and  business  writing  came  to  our  office  from  E. 
O.  Prather,  Wahpeton,  N.  D.  Mr.  Prather  is  very  skilful  in 
all  branches  of  pen  art. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  well  written  ornamental  cards 
from  the  following:  M.  A.  Adams,  Marietta,  Ohio;  W.  A. 
Weaver,  Santa  Anna,  Tex. ;  R.  E.  Arksey,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ; 
M.  M.  Van  Ness,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney, 
Neb. ;  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  C.  F.  Zulauf,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Letters  written  in  both  ornamental  and  business  styles 
reached  us  during  the  past  month  from  C.  A.  Nelson,  Chicago, 
111.;   E.  D.   Clark,  Marion,   Ind. ;   S.   K.   Townsend,  Yonkers, 


N.  Y. ;  Hastings  Hawkes,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  E.  J.  Gibb,  Kenil- 
worth,  111. ;  L.  E.  Lawley,  Decatur,  111. ;  C.  E.  Chamberlin, 
Iowa  Falls,  la.;  C.  F.  Nesse,  Chico,  Calif.;  H.  D.  Goshert, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  O.  L.  Rogers,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Lester  Tjos- 
sem,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  W.  W.  Davis,  Media,  Pa. ;  G.  I.  Cross, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  F.  A.  Curtis,  Hartford,  Conn.;  C.  F.  Zulauf, 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Ervin  Davis,  Morehead,  Ky. ;  R.  Guillard, 
Portland,  Ore.;  A.  W.  Kimpson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W.  A. 
Herrington,  Laquin,  Pa. ;  W.  I.  Monroe,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
E.  J.  Voss,  Waco,  Tex.;  Merritt  Davis,  Salem,  Ore.;  T.  J. 
Walton,  Eagle  Grove,  la. 

Superscriptions  worthy  of  mention  come  from  R.  C 
Haynes,  Lewiston,  Me. ;  C.  F.  Nesse,  Chico,  Cal. ;  J.  A.  Sav- 
age, Grand  Island,  Neb. ;  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  W. 
H.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  W.  Davis,  Media,  Pa.; 
H.  B.  Cole,  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.  A.  Weaver,  Santa  Anna,  Tex. ; 
Hastings  Hawkes,  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  G.  H.  Van  Veghten,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. ;  R.  A.  Coverdale,  Stillwater,  Okla. ;  R.  Guil- 
lard, Portland,  Ore.;  H.  C.  Spencer,  Boston,  Mass.;  F.  S. 
Field,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  R.  A.  Spellman,  Taunton,  Mass.;  J. 
H.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  H.  W.  English,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  F.  H.  Briggs,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  F.  E.  Chaffee, 
Huron,  S.  D.;  C.  F.  Zulauf,  Scranton,  Pa.;  W.  C.  Pegg, 
Newport,  Ky.;  S.  A.  Drake,  Erie,  Pa.;  E.  C.  Davis,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio;  J.  M.  Reaser, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  V.  M.  Rubert,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  W. 
G.  Crabbe,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  H.  White,  Chicago,  111.; 
C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  M.  Sweeney,  Corning, 
Ohio;  J.  H.  Keys,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  J.  T.  Garner,  Crossville, 
111.;  C.  J.  Potter,  Burlington,  la.;  C.  O.  Meux,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
O.  J.  Penrose,  Elgin,  111. 

H.  A.  Berry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  D.  M.  James,  Kendallville, 
Ind. ;  A.  S.  Heaney,  Oklahoma,  Okla. ;  C.  E.  Sjostrand,  War- 
ren, Minn.;  F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  W.  Desmarais, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  W.  E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  A.  J. 
Drossart,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W.  I.  Monroe,  Waterbury,  Conn.; 
W.  P.  Cameron,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. ;  L  Tjossem,  Des  Moines, 


SUPERSCRIPTION  BY  A.    W.   KIMPSON,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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la.;  B.  M.  Winkleman,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  T.  P.  Zum  Brunnen, 
Ocilla,  Ga. ;  R.  E.  Arksey,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  George  A. 
Race,  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  H.  C.  Brown,  York,  Neb. ;  O.  J.  Han- 
son, Grand  Forks,  N.  D. ;  F.  B.  Adams,  Anthony,  Kan. ;  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. ;  P.  L.  Greenwood,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  H.  A.  Howard,  Rockland,  Me.;  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Val 
paraiso,  Ind. ;  E.  J.  Voss,  Waco,  Tex. ;  H.  W.  Patten,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Fielding  Schofield,  Boston,  Mass.;  S.  S.  Wal- 
lace, Tangier,  Va. 

J.  N.  Fulton,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  F.  P.  Sullivan,  Ashtabula. 
Ohio;  A.  E.  Parsons,  Keokuk,  la.;  E.  J.  Plantier,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. ;  P.  E.  Holley,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  E.  B.  Moore, 
Macon,  Ga.;  S.  D.  Holt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  Wilkinson. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  S.  Doyle,  Carnegie,  Pa.;  F.  A.  Curtis. 
Hartfori,  Conn. ;  Burton  Handy,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Charles 
F.  Schlatter,  Sioux  City,  la. ;  M.  A.  Adams,  Marietta,  Ohio : 
A.  H.  Steadman.  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  E.  A.  Bock.  Salt  Lake 
""ity,  Utah;  M.  J.  Walters,  Chicago,  111.;  W.  J.  Stewart. 
Comanche,  Okla. ;  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Wm.  Bell,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa! :  Malcolm  E.  Nichols,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  J.  A. 
Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb.;  R.  J.  Bennett,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W. 
E.  Benscoter,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  H.  L.  Burdick,  Scranton,  Pa. : 
C.  E.  Brumaghim,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  D.  W.  Hoff,  Lawrence, 
Mass. ;  J.  W.  C.  Gilman,  Boston,  Mass. ;  D.  H.  Farley,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  W.  K.  Cook,  Hartford,  Conn.;  H.  O.  Keesling, 
New  Albany,  Ind.;  J.  S.  Lilly,  Mt.  Lookout,  W.  Va. ;  C.  E. 
Chamberlin,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111. ;  A.  W.  Kimpson,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  A.  C.  Doering,  New  York  City;  Clarence  Legg,  Hico, 
W.  Va. ;  R.  E.  Leaf,  Seattle,  Wash.;  D.  Elston,  Edmonton, 
Alta.;  W.  S.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  M.  V.  Cobleigh,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. ;  J.  J.  Bailey,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  A.  L.  Morrow,  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  J.  F.  Caskey,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  G.  T.  Wiswell, 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  B.  D.  Hakes,  New  York  City;  W.  I.  Mon- 
roe, Waterbury,  Conn. ;  E.  O.  Prather,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. ;  A 
Bleak,  Coalville,  Utah;  C.  W.  Horton,  Toronto,  Ont.;  M.  E. 
Bennett,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. ;  A.  K.  Feroe,  Madison,  Minn. ; 
John  Trickey,  Boston,  Mass. ;  G.  T.  Sharp,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
W.  E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  E.  E.  Bradford,  Peabody, 
Mass. ;  C.  A.  Neiswender,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  Thos.  Duerden, 
Blackburn,  England ;  Ervin  Davis,  Morehead,  Ky. ;  J.  W. 
Douda,  Lonsdale.  Minn.;  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
M.  A.  Conner,  Medford,  Mass.;  Merritt  Davis,  Salem,  Ore.: 
A.  R.  Harris,  Green  City,  Mo. 

Mahonri  Thomson,  Ephraim,  Utah;  J.  J.  Hagen,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  D.  A.  Casey,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  Wester- 
velt,  London,  Ont. ;  G.  I.  Cross,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  W.  L.  Mor- 
ris, Hudson,  La. ;  W.  F.  Gray,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  F.  D.  Cross, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.;  D.  E.  Wiseman,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  J.  E. 
Trudel,  Calumet,  Mich. :  F.  B.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  H. 
Janson,  Napa,  Cal. ;  C.  W.  Field,  Detroit,  Mich.;  C.  W.  SIo- 


LESSONS  IN  CARD  WRITING 

By  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Dakin  will  conduct  a  series  of  interesting  lessons 
in  dashy  card   writing. 


cum,  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  T.  Henderson,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  C.  M. 
Wright,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  B.  Capps,  Quincy,  111.;  C.  J.  Gruen- 
baum,  Lima,  Ohio;  C.  A.  Robertson,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  D. 
Goshert,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Miss  B.  W.  Ferguson,  Brockton, 
Mass.;  A.  B.  Wraught,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  A.  H.  Dixon,  Butte, 
Mont.;  O.  J.  Browning,  Newton,  la.;  B.  F.  Overstreet,  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.;  Oscar  Main,  Hamilton,  Can.;  H.  M.  Duffill, 
Boston,  Mass.;  H.  C.  Post,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  C.  T.  Wise, 
Quincy,  111.;  C.  Gregersen,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  W.  C.  Brown- 
field,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;   S.  C.  Malone,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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A    LESSON    IN    ORNAMENTAL   WRITING    FOR    ADVANCED    STUDENTS    BY    W.    A.    HOFFMAN,   VALPARAISO,    IND. 
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LESSOINS  I  IN  DESIGNING  AND  ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.   Brown.  Rockland,   Maine. 

Old  English. — This  letter  is  sometimes  called  the  en- 
grosser's most  useful  letter,  and  surely  he  will  use  it  oftener 
than  most  any  other  style.  This  is  a  letter  which  the  penman 
must  be  able  to  make  without  a  copy,  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  Use  a  Xo.  2  Soennecken  pen  and  practice  on  some 
of  the  principle  strokes  before  taking  up  the  letters.  There 
is  a  knack  in  using  the  broad  pen  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  practice,  but  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  letters 
must  be  learned  by  careful  study.  Xo  two  penmen  make 
German  Text  and  Old  English  just  alike  in  all  respects,  but 
the  general  character  of  the  letters  is  always  the  same.  Old 
English  is  usually  embellished  with  nourished  strokes,  and 
no  other  style  of  decoration  is  quite  as  rapid  to  add  or  as 
pleasing  in  effect.  We  will  recommend  that  the  student 
practice  first  on  the  parts  of  the  letters,  and  after  acquiring 
some  degree  of  accuracy  in  making  the  strokes,  follow  with 
the  complete  letter,  and  finally  word  practice.  Xames  of 
persons   furnish   practice   on   both   capitals   and   small   letters. 


Depend  on  the  eye  for  uniform  size  and  accurate  spacing, 
and  do  not  get  discouraged  if  you  must  make  a  hundred 
letters  before  you  get  one  to  suit  you.  Your  experience  is 
but  the  experience  of  others  who  have  travelled  the  same 
road  to  skill. 


"Having  now  received  several  numbers  of  The  Journal, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  I  am  getting  full  value  for  my 
money.  I  am  taking  a  course  in  writing,  in  the  Douglas 
Business  College,  outside  of  office  hours,  and  I  find  The 
Journal  full  of  suggestions  and  help  in  a  great  many  places. 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  able,  through  The  Journal,  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  work  of  E.  C.  Mills, 
whose  penmanship,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  a  little  in  advance 
of  that  of  any  other  penman  in  the  business.  I  find  that  one 
can  derive  fully  as  much  benefit  when  endeavoring  to  acquire 
a  first-class  business  hand  by  careful  study  of  the  work  of 
some  A  Xo.  I  penman  as  he  can  by  his  practice;  that  is,  when 
the  two  are  properly  combined,  so  this  feature  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  subscription  price."  R.  W.  McDowell,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 


PENMANSHIP     SUPPLIES 

The   Jouknal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by   mail  for  the  prices  named   (stamps  taken): 


Soennecken  Broad  Pointed  Peri  for  Text  Letter- 
ing, set  of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens — Holds  two 
pens  at  one  time,  10c. 

French  India  Ink — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1 
dozen   by   express,  f5.00. 


Gillotfs  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  Xo.  60$  Pens — A  me- 
dium fine  pen.   1  gross,  75c;    %  gross,  25c;   1  dozen,  10c. 

Gillott's    Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  very  fine  pen. 
1  gross,   $1.00;    %  gross,  25c;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Oblique    Penholders — One,  10c. 
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rjIHE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.    We  hope  to  make  it 

B      zcorth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher   and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a  matter 

of  deepest  gratification   to    us    that   hundreds   of  our  professional  brethren   who 

gii'e  their  students  benefit  of  the  lozu  clubbing  rates  for   the  regular  edition  think  well 

enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  ozvn  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  $i  a  year. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS 

A.  S.  Osborn,  handwriting  expert,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

S.  D.  Gutchess,   New  York  City. 

C.  H.  Larsh,  Miner's  Business  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

J.  D.  Cully,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Commercial  School. 

Edward   W.   Humbert.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

N.  A.  Fulton,  High  School,  Derby,  Conn. 

I.   S.  Preston,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Park,  Drake  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Spalding,  Progressive  Stenographer,  Baltimore,  Md 

G.  W.  Harman,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

J.  A.   Kirby,    Teachers'  Training   School,   Brooklyn,  X 

W.  L.  Cochran,  Wood's  School,  Xew  York. 

F.   B.  Hess,  Heffley  Institute,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Krantz,  Upsala  College,  Kenilworth,  N.  J. 

A.  C.  Doering,  Wood's  School,  XTew  York. 

Charles  Laurance,  Laurance  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  la 

F  Smith,  Laurance  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  la 


Y. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

A.  E.  Marshall,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  now  located  at 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  with  the  Saskatoon  Business  College. 

Miss  Ava  B.  Blank,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  a  position  as  teacher  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  in  the  Colfax,  Iowa,  High  School  and  supervisor 
of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

R.  E.  Leaf,  formerly  manager  of  Heald's  College,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  resigned  last  May,  having  received  the  appoint 
ment  from  the  commission  to  represent  the  Big  Tree  Dis- 
trict at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and  to  lecture 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  September  1st  Mr.  Leaf  accepted  a 
position  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  is  making  a  splendid  success  of 
his  work. 

John  Burkman,  for  a  number  of  years  with  Brown's 
Business  Colleges,  at  Rockford  and  Streator,  111.,  is  now- 
teaching  in  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  Business  University. 

The  Logan,  Ohio,  Business  College,  has  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  B.  E.  Alward,  of  Wallace,  Ind. 

Miss  Dorothy  W.  Fitts,  recently  with  the  Lowell,  Mass., 
Commercial  College,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Massachusetts   College  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

George  F.  Harris,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,   Business  College. 

Elmer  H.  Fisher,  of  Plymouth,  Ind.,  has  been  chosen  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Ferguson  Business  College,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

C.  E.  Birch,  for  a  number  of  years  with  Haskell  Insti- 
tute, Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  been  taken  for  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Atchison  County  High  School,  Effingham,  Kan. 


P.  E.  Leavenworth,  of  the  Chillicothc,  Mo..  Xormal 
School,  has  engaged  with  the  Lhiiversity  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Jose,   Cal. 

R.  D.  Thurston,  formerly  of  Rome,  X.  Y.,  is  a  recent  ad- 
dition to  the  staff  of  Browne's  Business  College.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Ashton  E.  Smith,  recently  of  Jackson,  Ohio,  is  now  with 
the   Scranton,   Pa.,   Business   College. 

Miss  Donna  E.  Luce,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  ha 
gaged  to  teach  in  the  Drake  Business  College,  o 
N.  J. 

E.  H.  Testerman,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
University,  goes  to  the  Massey  Business  Colle 
gomery,  Ala. 

W.  J.  McDonald,  for  four  years  with  Burdett  Business 
College,  Boston,  has  engaged  with  E.  M.  Coulter,  of  the  Na- 
tional Business  College,  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

N.  C.  Brewster,  of  Covington,  Pa.,  who  has  been  out  of 
school  work  for  some  time  owing  to  an  accident,  has  now 
almost  regained   his  health  again. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  wiio  is  net  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
school  situation  in  New  York,  has  returned  to  this  city  to 
take  up  work  in  the  Eastman-Gaines  School.  This  is  a  fine 
combination  of  high-class  school  and  high-class  man. 


been  en- 
Xewark, 


Business 
,     Mont- 


INVITATIONS  RECEIVED 

The  students  and  faculty  of  the  Eastman-Gaines  School, 
New  York  City,  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
the  Commencement  exercises  to  be  held  at  the  Harlem  Casino 
Hall,  December  17,  1909,  at  8  o'clock. 

Ninth  annual  exercises  of  the  Rasmussen  Practical  Busi- 
ness School,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Thursday  evening,  December  2, 
1909.     People's  Church. 

Peirce  School  requests  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the 
graduation  day  exercises  of  the  Forty-fourth  Class  on  Thurs- 
day, December  23.  1909.  at  eight  o'clock.  The  American  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HYMENEAL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Franklin  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Mabel  E„  to  Edwin  C.  Davis,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Xovember  24,  1909,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Mr.  Davis  is 
the  principal  of  the  Utah  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  The  Journal  extends  congratulations. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Bowding  Green  (Ky.)  Messenger 
announced  the  forthcoming  marriage  of  Miss  Willia  E.  Myers 
to  Warner  C.  Brownfield,  formerly  of  Kansas  City  but  now 
with  the  Bowling  Green  Business  University.  The  date  set 
for  the  wedding,  December  27,  augurs  a  long  and  happy  mar- 
ried life. 


A  folder  from  the  American  Business  College,  of  Minne- 
apolis, has  a  cut  of  the  new  building  of  that  institution  at  the 
corner  of  Nicollet  avenue  and  Lake  street.  The  school  has 
ample  space,  100x104  feet,  on  the  third  floor.  It  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  finest  residential  districts  of  the  city. 

,Tilliam  J.  Kinsley,  New  York  City,  was  called  to  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  the  Snead  case,  to  pass  upon  the  authorship  of  cer- 
tain   handwriting    upon    which    the    prosecution    in    the    casei 
hinged.  ^f 

If  the  typewriter  business  is,  as  is  generally  believed,  an 
accurate  barometer  of  trade  conditions,  there  will  be  much 
encouragement  to  all  business  men  in  the  statement  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company  that  their  sales  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year  1909  have  exceeded  the  highest  total 
for  any  previous  complete  year  in  the  history  of  the  type- 
writer business,  and  that  Remington  sales  for  October  were 
24  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  highest  previous  total  for  any 
single  month. 

H.  O.  Blaisdell,  with  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, did  more  of  his  fast  writing  on  the  typewriter  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Joseph  during  the  latter  part  of  November. 
From  copy  he  had  never  seen  before  he  wrote  1,505  words 
in  fifteen  minutes,  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred words  a  minute. 

From  E.  J.  Abernethy,  of  Rutherford  College.  N.  C,  we 
have  received  a  post  card  with  reproduction  of  some  of  his 
blackboard  writing  on  the  back  of  it.     It  is  very  attractive. 

Vertical  writing  is  soon  to  be  gathered  to  its  fathers  in 
Hazleton.  Pa.,  according  to  the  "Plainspeaker"  of  that  city. 
The  English  of  the  "Plainspeaker"  is  not  suggested  as  a 
model,  but  the  sentiment  is  all  right,  so  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sentiment  is  growing  in  this  city  against  the  vertical 
system  of  handwriting  in  the  schools,  and  the  chances  are 
that  its  days  are  numbered.  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia have  abolished  the  system,  and  Bloomsburg  State  Norma! 
School  has  decided  that  no  pupil  can  graduate  until  he  or 
she  can  write  slant  hand.  There  is  a  Hazleton  young  lady 
now  at  school  at  Bloomsburg  who  is  paying  one  dollar  a  week 
to  break  herself  of  the  system  she  was  taught  here. 

"School  teachers  in  this  city  express  themselves  against 
(he  sj  stem,  saying  that  it  is  unnatural,  and  furthermore  that 
it  makes  deception  on  the  part  of  pupils  easy,  as  it  is  hard  to 
tell  who  wrote  an  exercise,  since  all  the  writing  is  the  same. 
Vertical  writers  for  this  reason  are  not  in  demand  in  banks 
or  other  clerical  positions." 

C.  IT.  Waller,  a  well-known  Baltimore  penman,  has  just 
completed  five  albums  containing  resolutions  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  memory  of  Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman, 
ex-Governors  Lloyd  Lowndes  and  Elihu  E.  Jackson,  Chief 
Judge  James  McSherry  and  Judge  Louis  E.  McComas.  The 
albums  will  be  presented  to  the  families  of  those  in  wlir.se 
honor  they  are  intended.  Of  Mr.  Waller,  the  "Baltimore 
News"  says : 

"As  a  pen  artist  Mr.  Waller  occupies  a  high  position.  In 
his  portraiture  he  displays  excellent  taste,  combined  with  a 
thoroughness  and  finesse  that  are  highly  praiseworthy.  His 
modeling  is  good  and  his  draftsmanship  firm  and  sure.  The 
rendering  of  the  values,  always  a   difficult  process,  is,  in  this 


medium,  most  delicate,  but  Mr.  Waller  has  surmounted  its 
difficulties  well  and  achieves  splendid  results.  The  textures 
are  also  presented  in  a  realistic,  convincing  manner." 

No  more  tasteful  bit  of  advertising  has  been  received 
in  this  office  than  the  dainty  calendar  from  Olmstead's  Select 
( Shorthand  School,  Hartford,  Conn.  It  cannot  fail  to  convey 
"a  favorable  impression  of  the  school. 

Aaker's  Business  College  celebrated,  early  in  December, 
the  opening  of  its  new  quarters  in  the  Sturtevant  Building, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  When  Mr.  Aaker  took  hold  of  the 
school  less  than  three  years  ago  there  were  only  two  pupils. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  one  hundred.  O.  J. 
Hansi  n  is  principal  of  the  school. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Louisville  Herald,"  Enos  Spen- 
cer, of  the  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  sounds  a  note  of 
educational  warning,  calling  attention  to  the  statement  made 
and  not  disputed  that  in  that  city  there  are  4,000  children 
of  school  age  out  of  school.  "This,"  he  declares,  "is  a  de- 
plorable condition.  These  children  are  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance and  forging  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  our 
progress.  Many  of  them  are  the  future  perpetrators  of 
crime,  the  fillers  of  jails,  workhouses,  almshouses  and  objects 
of  charity.  They  will  not  only  retard  the  material  progress 
of  the  city,  but  also  bring  her  into  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
enlightened  people."  Mr  Spencer  is  one  of  those  commer- 
cial school  men  who  are  public  spirited  citizens  first  of  all, 
and  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  associates. 

A  full  account  of  the  fire  which  burned  out  the  San- 
dusk)  Business  College.  Sandusky.  Ohio,  appears  in  a  copy 
of  the  "Daily  Register."  received  at  this  office.  The  loss  to 
the  school  is  placed  at  $10,000,  with  insurance  of  $5,000.  The 
school  opened  in  its  new  quarters  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  everything  indicates  a  full  attendance  within  a  short  time. 
While  a  school  building  may  be  burned,  the  reputation  of  the 
institution  lives  after  it.  and  if  it  has  done  its  work  well  its 
material  prosperity  will  be  little  checked. 

New  York  was  the  gainer  when  the  Gregg  Writer,  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  lost  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  its  editor,  in 
November.  Mr.  Kelley  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Co..  in  New  York  City.  Before  leav- 
ing Chicago  he  received  from  Mr.  Gregg  a  gold  watch  bear- 
ing the  inscription :  "To  Raymond  P.  Kelley  from  John  R. 
Gregg,  in  appreciation  of  good  work  well  done."  The  office 
force  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  added  a  watch  fob  bearing 
his  monogram  with  a  shorthand  inscription  inside  the  locket 
reading :  "To  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  from  'The  Force.'  with 
congratulations  on  your  forward  movement."  The  faculty  of 
the  Gregg  School  presented  him  with  a  handsome  leather 
wallet.  Mr.  Kelley  is  sure  to  be  equally  successful  in  the 
larger  field  he  has  chosen. 

We  have  No.  45  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Business  College  Journal,  an  all  home  print  sheet,  edited 
this  time  by  Esther  Eliasen.  and  issued  from  the  mimeograph 
press  of  the  school. 

The  Journal  has  just  learned  of  the  marriage,  on  August 
rr,  of  O.  J.  Browning,  penmanship  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Newton,  la.  The  present  Mrs.  Browning  was  for- 
merly  Miss  Mary  K.  Hearne,  daughter  of  State  Senator  C. 
S.  Hearne,  of  Illinois.  It's  too  late  to  wish  them  happiness, 
as  thev  have  found  it  already. 
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John  A.  McAlIen,  of  Knoxville,  has  opened  a  commercial 
school  in  Bristol,  Tenn.,  with  excellent  prospects  of  success. 
The  name  of  the  school  is  the  Bristol  City  Business  College. 
Bristol  is  in  the   heart  of  a  larg*.  unoccupied  territory. 

M.  A.  Conner,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  has  sent  us  a  list  of 
the  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, which  was  held  at  Salem  on  October  23.  They 
are  as  follows:  President,  G  Walter  Williams,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  first  vice-president,  E.  A.  Sammis,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
second  vice-president,  E.  L.  Blaisdell,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  secretary. 
W.  O.  Holden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  treasurer,  J.  C.  Moody,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  at  Newtonville. 

From  Chicago  comes  an  account  of  a  complimentary 
dancing  party  given  in  honor  of  the  baseball  team  of  the  Mac 
Cormac  School.  This  team  won  many  games  during  the  base 
ball  season.  The  event  took  place  in  the  Woodlawn  Masonic 
Temple,  and  every  one  had  the  best  kind  of  a  time.  C.  A. 
Robertson,  commercial  teacher  of  the  school,  handed  Morton 
MacCormac,  principal,  an  elegant  gold-headed  cane  as  a 
token  of  friendship  from  the  members  of  the  baseball  team. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November  the  National  Busi- 
ness College  moved  into  new  quarters  on  Church  avenue, 
Roanoke.  The  "Evening  News"  thought  the  occasion  worthy 
of  a  three-column  head  on  the  front  page.  The  National 
Business  College  is  one  of  the  few  schools  of  the  kind  to. 
have  a  building  of  its  own.  and  on  the  second  and  third  floors, 
which  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  school,  there 
is  a  floor  space  of  13,400  square  feet.  The  property  is  worth, 
according  to  the  "News,"  about  $50,000.  Mr.  Coulter  has  been 
in  Roanoke  for  about  thirteen  years,  and  for  eight  years  has 
been  president  of  the  school. 

Through  L.  Madarasz  we  learn  that  one  of  the  good 
friends  of  The  Journal,  Pedro  Escalon,  whose  address  is 
Santa  Ana,  El  Salvador.  C.  A.,  is  the  happy  father  of  a 
daughter  whose  euphonious  name  is  Victoria  Eugenia  de  la 
Mercedea.    We  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  parents. 

Although  A.  J.  Williard  had  the  misfortune  some  time 
ago  to  be  in  an  accident  which  resulted  in  a  broken  leg  and 
an  injured  hip,  from  which  he  has  not  yet  recovered  fully, 
he  sends  us  from  Gratz,  Va.,  some  specimens  of  that  ar- 
tistic work  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  perform.  Aside 
from  a  bird  flourish,  which  is  done  in  his  best  style,  there 
arc  a  number  of  finely  executed  signatures. 

The  Journal  hopes  that  Mr.  Williard  may  soon  be  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident. 

From  Draughon's  Business  College  we  have  received  a 
little  booklet  relative  to  their  chain  of  schools.  A  map  of 
these  schools,  with  lines  drawn  between  them,  looks  like  the 
map  of  a  great  railroad  system  reaching  out  to  every  larg? 
cilv  in  the  South.  Mr.  Draughon  has  made  a  great  success  as 
a  school  manager. 

Under  Court  Proceedings,  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cincin- 
nati "Commercial  Tribune"  says : 

"The  business  and  property  of  Thomas  W.  Bookmyer  and 
the  Bartlett  Business  Institute  Company  yesterday  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Attorney  James  M.  Stone  as  receiver  on 
petition  of  Ward  B.  Elliott  by  Judge  Dickson.  Elliott  alleges 
that  on  Jan.  4,  1909,  in  consideration  of  $2,500,  Bookmyer 
gave  him  promissory  notes  for  the  amount  and  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  good  will  and  chattels  of  his  school ;  that 
on  May  18  he  sold,  or  at  least  attempted  to  sell,  the  property 
covered  by  the  mortgage,  and  since  Sept.  15  Bookmyer  has 
been  in  default  for  payment  of  the  notes;  therefore,  he  sues 
for  judgment  for  $2,500  and  a  receiver  to  take  and  sell  the 
property  to  satisfy  his  claim." 


THE   LATE  DR.   PEIRCE  HONORED 

No  higher  compliment  has  ever  been  paid  by  any  city 
to  one  of  its  business  educators  than  that  paid  by  Philadel- 
phia to  Dr.  Thomas  May  Peirce,  founder  of  the  Peirce 
School,  in  the  naming  of  one  of  its  fine  new  schools  for  him. 
In  appropriate  setting  in  the  building  is  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Peirce.  Avery  D.  Harrington,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
accepting  the  portrait  on  behalf  of  the  School  Board,  paid 
high  tribute  to  Dr.   Peirce.     He  said,  among  other  things : 

"While  his  work  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  was 
of  the  highest  class,  he  will  be  best  and  longest  remembered 
as  the  founder  of  America's  greatest  commercial  school. 
Everywhere  in  this  country  you  will  find  among  the  most 
progressive   business   men   those    who   will    acknowledge   that 
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their  success  is  greatly  attributable  to  the  splendid  founda- 
tion work  at  the  Peirce  College,  in  this  city.  I  knew  and  ad- 
mired Dr.  Peirce  for  the  abiding  faith  he  had  in  his  own 
ability  to  do  things.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage. 
His  achievements  tell  this  story,  for  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  graduates  .if  his  school  have  helped  to  make  this  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  and  added  to  the  fame  of  this 
city.  He  has  had  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this  country 
here  to  address  his  graduates.  Nothing  was  too  good  for 
him,  even  though,  as  he  told  me  upon  one  occasion,  it  cost 
eight  dollars  a  minute  to  secure  the  presence  of  a  certain 
prominent  speaker." 

Mr.  Peirce  was  typical  of  the  best  there  is  in  business 
education,  and  his  influence  did  much  to  give  that  branch  of 
learning  a  place  above  mere  counting-room  training.  Com- 
mercial education  was  to  him  a  means  of  mental  development 
different  in  kind  only  from  that  of  the  university,  and  in  hon- 
oring such  a  man  Philadelphia  has  honored  itself. 


From  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York,  we  have 
what  the  Remington  people  rightly  refer  to  as  an  out-of-the- 
ordinary  booklet,  entitled,  "Miss  Remington  Explains  the 
Xew  Model  1 1  with  the  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  At- 
tachment." This  is  really  a  work  of  art  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  half-tones  on  superior  paper  showing  a  most  fascinat- 
ing young  woman  in  the  act  of  explaining  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  Remington  No.  11.  The  art  department  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Co.  is  to  be  congratulated. 
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Questioned  Handwriting  and  Disputed  Documents 


By    ALBERT    S.   OSBORN,   Rochester,    N.   Y. 


FOREWORD 

jT  LEAST  once  a  year  for  a  long  time  the  kindly 
editor  of  The  Journal  lias  asked  me  to  con- 
duct a  department  in  his  valuable  publication  on 
the  subject  of  Questioned  Handwriting,  and  his 
patient  persistence  has  at  last  brought  its  re- 
ward, or  punishment,  as  the  result  will  show. 

1  know  of  no  other  publication  in  the  world  in  which  it 
seems  more  appropriate  to  discuss  these  important  questions, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  work. 
I  know  that  many  of  the  thousands  of  readers  of  The  Jour- 
nal are  technically  and  directly  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
subject,  and  many  others  have  a  general  interest  in  these  im- 
portant matters.  I  shall  ask  both  of  these  classes  to  assist  in 
making  the  department  a  success. 

It  lias  been  proposed  that  it  would  add  interest  to  these 
studies  to  present  each  month  a  "problem"  or  two  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  questions  in  a 
somewhat  more  serious  manner  than  the  mere  general  reader. 
The  experiment  will  be  tried  in  any  event.  The  Editor  of 
The  Journal  tells  me  that  he  will  be  glad  to  know  of  read- 
ers who  are  especially  interested  in  his  new  department,  and 
he  and  I  both  solicit  suggestions,  criticism  and  encouragement. 


Genuine  documents  are  sometimes  suspected  and  attacked, 
and,  no  doubt,  are  occasionally  set  aside  as  fraudulent,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  great  numbers  of  fraudulent  documents 
undoubtedly  wholly  escape  suspicion  and  pass  as  genuine.  The 
vast  increase  in  the  use  of  documents  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  modern  civilization,  and  as  all  such  documents  are 
subject  to  forgery  spurious  papers  are  constantly  being  pro- 
duced, ranging  in  importance  from  one-dollar  orders  to  five- 
million-dollar  wins.  It  would  be  well  if  there  could  be  de- 
vised a  better  method  of  safeguarding  and  transferring  im- 
portant property  interests  than  by  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
written  documents ;  but  no  immediate  change  seems  probable. 
In  many  instances  the  disposal  of  millions  of  dollars  depends 
upon  the  correct  identification  of  a  single  signature.  This 
great  opportunity  is  the  temptation  of  the  forger.  In  these 
days  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  are  the  especial  prey  of 
bold  adventurers,  and  nearly  every  term  of  court  has  forgery 
ekses  of  high  or  low  degree.  The  proportion  of  this  class  of 
crime  has  undoubtedly  greatly  increased  with  increasing  civ- 
ilization. 

Questions  regarding  the  various  phases  of  disputed  docu- 
ments cover  a  very  wide  field,  and  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
to  more  than  suggest  some  of  the  matters  for  investigation. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  helpful  at  the  outset  to  make  a  list  of  the 
most  common  classes  of  such  papers.  Most  of  them  will  be 
included  in  the  following  classes: 

(  i  i   Documents  with  questioned  signatures. 

(2)  Documents  containing  alleged  fraudulent  alterations. 

(3)  Holograph  documents  questioned  or  disputed. 

(4)  Documents  attacked  on  the  question  of  their  age  or 
date. 

(5)  Documents  attacked  on  the  question  of  materials  used 
in  their  construction. 
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(6)  Documents  investigated  on  the  question  of  type- 
writing: 

(a)  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  source. 

(b)  With  a  view  of  determining  their  fate. 

(")  Documents  or  writings  investigated  because  they  iden- 
tify some  person  through  handwriting : 

(a)   Anonymous  and  disputed  letters. 
(,b)    Superscriptions,     registrations     and    miscellaneous 
writings. 

The  subject  of  .handwriting  does  not  enter  into  all  dis- 
puted document  inquiries,  but  it  is  the  phase  of  the  general 
subject  that  most  frequently  demands  attention,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  often  and  in  how  many  ways  questions  regarding 
the  subject  arise  in  courts  of  law.  Evidence  regarding  hand- 
writing may  affect  property,  liberty  or  even  life,  and  a  final 
and  definite  conclusion  of  the  subject  should  not  be  reached 
by  witness,  judge,  referee  or  jury  until  the  matter  has  been 
examined  from  all  standpoints  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 
manner.  An  off-hand  opinion  on  any  such  questions  of  im- 
portance should  never  be  given,  nor  should  one  undertake  to 
testify  on  the  subject  without  a  proper  preparation  for  this 
very  important  task. 

Practically  every  one  in  this  land  of  education  will  have 
some  opinion  about  a  disputed  writing,  and  it  is  too  often  as- 
sumed that  any  one  who  can  write  is  qualified  to  testify,  and 
that  any  one  who  testifies  is  qualified  to  do  so.  With  many 
such  witnesses  the  slightest  similarity  is  construed  as  identity, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  trivial  differences  may  be  inter- 
preted as  pointing  to  a  different  writer.  Those  who  have 
made  a  technical  study  of  the  various  systems  of  writing 
have  made  valuable  preparation  for  this  important  work,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  errors  in  the  identification  of  hand- 
writing are,  perhaps,  most  frequently  made  by  mistaking  a  cer- 
tain general  system  or  national  features  for  individual  char- 
acteristics, and  basing  a  conclusion  thereon.  These  general 
features  may  be  very  forcible  as  evidence  pointing  to  a  writer 
of  a  particular  class,  but  not  by  them  alone  to  an  individual 
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Figure  I. — illustration  accompanying  ''problem  no.  2.' 
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of  that  class;  and  this  applies  to  all  gen- 
eral characteristics  indicating  system, 
nationality,  sex  or  occupation.  One  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  history  of 
writing  in  America  can  readily  under- 
stand how  this  error  may  be  made  in 
identifying  the  writing  of  those  follow 
ing  a  distinctive  system  of  writing,  the 
general  characteristics  of  which  are  not 
known  to  the  examiner. 

Uninformed  graphologists,  who  un- 
dertake to  determine  the  most  definite 
and  detailed  mental  and  moral  qualities 
from  handwriting,  make  serious  errors 
on  this  very  point  by  attributing,  even 
in  their  printed  books,  definite  character 
significance  to  certain  characteristics 
which  are  distinct  features  of  certain 
systems  of  writing.  There  are  those 
who  undertake  to  give  opinions  on  com- 
plicated and  difficult  handwriting  ques- 
tions who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
dates  and  features  of  the  various  sys- 
tems of  American  writing,  or  of  the 
most  common  characteristics  of  foreign 
writing,  and  with  such  examiners  testi- 
fying as  to  the  identity  of  two  sets  of 
writing  the  possibility  of  error  is  easily 
understood. 

A  scientific  study  of  handwriting 
must  include  consideration  of  all  its  im- 
portant features,  and  those  must  be 
identified  and  classified  that  constitute 
handwriting  individuality.  Every  ele- 
ment or  quality  of  a  handwriting  may 
have  some  value  as  a  means  of  identify- 
ing it,  and  the  recognition,  comparison 
and  correct  interpretation  of  all  these 
various  qualities  are  what  constitute 
the  theory  and  practice  of  scientific 
handwriting  examination.  If  we  may 
use  the  broad  definition  of  the  word 
characteristic  as  "that  which  distin- 
guishes or  helps  to  distinguish,"  then 
we  may  describe  the  varying  constitu- 
ents of  a  handwriting  as  its  character- 
istics. A  handwriting  characteristic, 
then,  is  anything  about  it  that  serves  to 
identify  it  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree. 
These  constituents  of  handwriting  may 
vary  greatly  in  significance,  the  grada- 
tions ranging  from  those  common  to  all 
writing  in  the  same  language  up  through 
the  various  steps  to  the  unique  individ- 
ual characteristics  of  a  particular  writer. 

From  these  facts,  as  briefly  outlined 
above,  it  follows  that  a  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  study  of  ques- 
tioned handwriting.  American  hand- 
writing shows  more  frequent  and  more 
radical    changes    during    our    compara- 


Figure  2. — Writing  as  it  Is  Written.  Specimen  of  Capital  "I's,''  all 
taken  from  business  writing,  illustrating  variety  in  writing.  If  additional 
varieties   are   supplied,   another  illustration  will  be  made  of  them. 


tively  short  history  than  the  handwrit- 
ing of  any  other  people  during  any 
period  of  time  of  the  same  length.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  many  disputed  writings, 
and  will  be  considered  more  in  detail 
in  a   subsequent  paper. 


ous  study  of  the  subject  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  forms  which  do  not  appear 
in  this  group  of  fifty. 


Problem  No.  i. 
Referring  to  Fig.  2,  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent   ways    is    handwriting   varied    or 
modified? 


The  illustration  Fig.  2  will  afford  a 
means  of  studying  numerous  variations 
in  the  writing  of  the  capital  I.  This  list 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  variations  of 
this  letter,  and  it  would  be  helpful  for 
those  who   will  make  a  somewhat   seri- 


Problem  No.  2. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  Fig.    I  ? 
This   is   an   illustration   from  an   actual 
case   involving  many   thousands   of  dol- 
lars. 
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FRESH  BUSINESS  LITERATURE 

C.  A.  Wessel,  of  Highland  Park  College,  has  sent  us  a 
catalogue  edition  of  the  Exponent,  published  by  the  Highland 
Park  College  of  Commerce.  Many  excellent  illustrations  may 
be  found  in  the  book,  showing  campus  scenes  and  interior 
views.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  five  hundred  young  people 
at  dinner  in  East  Hall. 

Trenton's  growing  school,  Steward  &  Large  Business  In- 
stitute, sends  us  a  copy  of  its  latest  catalogue.  It  is  not  a 
large  book,  but  is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  is  typographically 
perfect.  Pictures  of  the  various  members  of  the  faculty  en- 
able prospective  pupils  to  get  acquainted  with  the  teacners 
before  they  reach  Trenton. 

No  better  catalogue  of  a  Southern  school  has  been  re- 
ceived than  that  from  King's  Business  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  school,  North  or  South,  and  the 
long  list  of  pupib  who  are  successfully  holding  positions  in- 
dicates that  the  young  people  of  North  Carolina  are  receiv- 
ing the  best  quality  of  instruction.  Pictures  of  many  former 
pupils  are  shown  in  the  book  with  commendations  from  them. 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  is  not  within 
reach  of  most  of  our  readers,  but,  judging  from  the  view 
opposite  the  title-page  of  the  catalogue,  it  must  be  delight- 
fully located.  It  has  some  beautiful  buildings  and  a  strong 
course  of   studies. 

There  is  no  more  successful  school  devoted  exclusively 
to  shorthand  and  typewriting  than  the  Gregg  School  in  Chi- 
cago. The  catalogue  which  we  have  received  is  fully  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  the  school. 

After  looking  through  the  catalogue  of  the  Barnes  Com- 
mercial School  of  Denver,  one  almost  wishes  that  the  train 
shown  in  one  of  the  cuts  were  hearing  him  to  the  mile-high 
city.  The  catalogue  does  full  justice  to  this  most  thorough 
school,  and  in  the  face  of  every  young  person  whose  picture 
is  shown  in  the  book,  among  the  successful  pupils  now  em- 
ployed, may  be  seen  complete  satisfaction  with  what  the 
school  has  done   for  them. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Commercial 
School  is  something  of  a  novelty,  as  it  is  done  in  imitation 
mimeographed  work.  The  printing  is  only  on  one  side  of 
the  pages  and  the  effect  is  striking.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent illustrations,  and  a  long  list  of  pupils  entered  during  the 
last  season  amply  proves  that,  while  Providence  is  nearly  all 
there  is  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Provi- 
dence in  order  to  find  a  good  business  school. 

,  Handsomely  printed  in  two  colors  and  neatly  bound,  the 
latest  catalogue  of  Central  Business  College,  Denver,  is  an 
interesting  and  convincing  document.  It  tells  briefly  and 
clearly  what  the  school  does,  and  then  furnishes  evidence 
by  quoting  from  letters  of  former  pupils  who  are  now  hold- 
ing remunerative  positions. 

In  shape  the  twenty-first  annual  catalogue  of  the  Moun- 
tain State  Business  College,  of  Parkersburg;  W.  Va.,  is  some- 
thing of  a  novelty.  It  is  longer  than  a  foot-rule  and  only 
about  three  inches  wide,  but  it  contains  just  the  sort  of  in- 
formation that  a  young  man  or  woman  looking  about  for  a 
business  college   is  sure  to  be  interested  in. 

The  first  suggestion  made  in  the  latest  catalogue  of  the 
Behnke-Walker  Business  College,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  that 
opportunity  comes  seldom,  and  that,  when  it  does  come,  one 
should  be  ready  to  grasp  it.  Then  it  goes  on  to  demonstrate 
how  young  people  can  be  prepared  in  this  institution  to  grasp 
these  opportunities.  The  president,  Mr.  Walker,  has  had 
twenty-five  years  of  business  and  teaching  experience,  and, 
therefore,  can  see  his  work  from  both  viewpoints. 

"A  Trip  Through  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege" is  the  title  of  a  booklet  received  from  Louisville.  While 
the  building  shown  on  the  first  page  is  a  large  one,  it  would 


seem  that  the  group  of  pupils  in  the  foreground  must  more 
than  fill  it.  The  Bryant  &  Stratton  school  has  long  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation. 

A  neat  catalogue  from  the  Laurium  (Mich.)  Business 
School  gives  many  facts  concerning  that  institution,  with 
excellent  half-tones  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants. 
Everything  indicates  that  the  watchword  "Progress"  is  being 
strictly  adhered   to. 

After  inquiring  "Which  business  college  to  attend,"  W. 
I.  Monroe,  of  Monroe's  Business  College,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  his  school  is  fitted  to  give  first- 
class  instruction  in  every  branch.  The  school  is  admirably 
located,  and  has  light  and  airy  quarters. 

No  one  takes  time  to  inquire  now,  "What's  the  matter 
with  Kansas?"  Everyone  knows  that  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  it,  and,  judging  from  the  catalogue  of  Parsons 
Business  College,  that  particular  section  of  the  state  is  fully 
as  good  as  the  best.  One  is  not  surprised  at  the  quoted  ex- 
pression of  the  Parsons  business  man,  "If  he  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Parsons  Business  College  he  will  fill  the  bill." 

A  catalogue  has  been  received  from  the  Lone  Star  State's 
new  business  school,  the  Port  Arthur  Business  College.  With 
John  W.  Gates,  the  New  York  millionaire,  back  of  a  school, 
and  the  president  of  the  K.  C.  S.  R.  R.  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  success  of  the  school  is  assured  from  the  start. 
Fine  buildings  and  equipment  have  been  provided. 

With  the  compliments  of  Whitmore  Business  College, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  we  have  received  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Joseph,  describing  and  illus- 
trating many  advantages  of  that  city  from  a  business  and 
residential  standpoint.  There  is  certainly  room  in  a  city  like 
that  for  a  school  like  the  W.   B.  C. 

From  the  catalogue  number  of  the  "College  Visitor," 
published  by  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  College,  we  get  a 
first-class  idea  of  the  work  of  that  institution.  One  of  the 
strongest  departments  of  this  school  is  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  such  a  school  as  this  an  ambitious  young  per- 
son has  opportunity  to  combine  the  commercial  and  literary 
branches. 

We  have  received  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  "The  Story  of 
New  Jersey's  Great  Preparatory  School  for  Business,"  issued 
by  George  Oakley,  of  Columbia  College.  The  institution  gives 
full   course   of   instruction   in   all   commercial   branches. 

A  copy  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Commercial  School  Jour- 
nal which  has  come  to  our  desk  is  devoted  largely  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  last  school  year.  It  does  credit  both 
to  the  class  and  to  the  institution. 

Another  meritorious  business  school  publication  is  the 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Penman- 
ship of  the  State  School  of  Science,  Wahpeton,  N.  D.  Among 
the  interesting  features  of  the  book  are  specimens  of  artistic 
pen  work  by  E.  O.  Prather. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  Sherman's  Business  School,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  indicates  that  this  institution  enters  upon  its 
fifteenth  year  with  even  greater  promises  of  prosperity. 
While  not  a  large  volume,  it  could  not  be  improved  either 
from  a  typographical  or  literary  standpoint. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  catalogues  received  is  that 
from  Brown's  Business  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is  not 
located  in  a  crowded  business  center,  but  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  handsomely  equipped  building  in  the  residential  section. 
M.  M.  Link  is  the  guiding  hand  and  is  producing  excellent 
results. 

A  fine  panoramic  view  of  Berlin,  Ont.,  accompanies  the 
annual  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Business  College.  The  motto 
on  the  fro'nt  cover  is  "We  Aim  for  Perfection,"  and  if  the 
work  of  the  school  is  as  near  perfect  as  the  catalogue  itself, 
there  can  be  no  criticism. 
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From  Beutel  Business  College,  Everett,  Wash.,  we  have 
a  booklet  giving  full  information  regarding  that  institution 
Its  pages  indicate  that  the  school  is  alive  and  up-to-date. 
The  principal,  W.  F.  Giesseman,  has  long  been  well  known  in 
business  educational  circles. 

From  the  pages  of  the  Year  Book  of  the  Connecticut  Busi- 
ness College  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  face  of  the  principal 
looks  out  upon  the  prospective  pupil.  There  are  also  pictures 
of  many  former  pupils,  as  well  as  a  cut  showing  the  home 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  most  excellent  institution. 

South  Bethlehem's  sterling  business  training  school,  the 
South  Bethlehem  Business  College,  indicates  in  its  annual 
catalogue  that  it  is  entering  upon  its  thirteenth  successful 
year.  It  meets  the  demands  of  one  of  the  busiest  manufac- 
turing sections  of  Pennsylvania,  and  under  F.  W.  Magee  the 
high  standard  is  maintained. 

The  announcement  of  the  Ramsdell  School,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  is  something  of  a  novelty.  Inside  the  covers  of  the 
folder  are  pockets  into  which  the  pages  making  up  the  an- 
nouncement are  placed.  The  catalogue  is  very  tastefully 
arranged. 

'•Efficient  Service"  is  the  motto  of  the  Dover  Business 
College,  of  Dover,  N.  H.  The  announcement  of  that  school 
carries  the  information  that  55  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
high  school  and  academy  graduates.     This  is  a  fine  record. 

Xo  more  effective  piece  of  college  literature  has  been 
received  this  season  than  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  Law- 
rence (Kans.)  Business  College,  which  is  now  forty  years 
old.  Lawrence  is  referred  to  in  this  catalogue  as  the  Athens 
of  the  West,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  judging 
from  the  views  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  The  school  fully 
meets  the  exacting  demands  of  a  business  and  educational 
center  in  a  progressive  state. 

Iowa  is  another  state  which  makes  no  apologies  for  itself 
or  its  people,  and  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  Waterloo  Busi- 
ness College  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  leading  school  of  one  of  Iowa's  leading 
cities.  The  catalogue  is  not  only  convincing,  but  in  artistic 
excellence  it  is  equal  to  anything  that  has  come  into  The 
Journal  office.  It  contains  an  excellent  cut  of  the  man  who 
has  made  the  school,  Almon  F.  Gates. 

Some  very  fine  penmanship  work  may  be  found  in  the 
announcement  of  the  Hausam  School  of  Penmanship.  There 
are  also  many  artistic  signatures  of  men  who  have  taken 
lessons  from  Mr.  Hausam  and  become  fine  penmen. 

"The  Business  World"  heralds  the  opening  of  the  six- 
tieth year  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Business  University.  This 
school  has  a  long  career  of  efficient  service  behind  it,  and  one 
equally  long,  we  hope,  before  it. 

From  Spokane,  Wash.,  we  have  the  "Blair  Record," 
which  is  an  interesting  little  magazine.  It  is  devoted,  of 
course,  to  the  interests  of  the  Blair  Business  College. 

Just  what  would  be  expected  from  the  school  it  repre- 
sents is  the  twenty-fourth  annual  catalogue  of  Goldey  Col- 
lege, Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  dignified  and  attractive,  and  its 
many  illustrations  add  brightness  to  the  unsurpassed  typogra- 
phy and  make-up  of  its  pages.  The  school  has  a  strong 
faculty  and  a  large  attendance. 

The  yearly  catalogue  of  the  Connecticut  Business  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  gives  full  and  complete  information  regard- 
ing this  school,  presided  over  by  E.  J.  Wilcox,  president.  The 
catalogue,  in  a  brief  number  of  pages,  tells  about  the  work 
done  in  the  school  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 


The  following  business  college  journals  have  reached  our 
desk :  Spencerian,  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  The  Blotter,  New  London,  Conn.,  Business  Col- 
lege ;  Modern  Business  Training,  Benton's  Business  School, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  News  Letter,  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  Denver,  Col.;  Commercial  College  Journal.  Will- 
iamsport,  Pa.,  Commercial  College ;  The  New  Education, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  College ;  Spencerian  Commercial 
School  News,  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  The  Butte  Business  Educator,  Butte,  Mont.,  Business 
College ;  The  Key,  American  Commercial  School,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Coleman  Night  School  Journal,  Coleman  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Modern  Business  Training,  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  Business  College;  Columbia,  Mo.,  Business  Col- 
lege Journal;  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  College  Journal,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  Coleman  College  Journal,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Childs 
Business  College,  Providence,  R.  I. 

College  Journal,  Mt.  City  Business  College,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ;  Lansing  (Mich.)  Business  University  Journal;  The 
Beacon,  Central  Business  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Steu- 
benville  (Ohio)  Business  College  Journal;  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Brown's  Business  College, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Huron  (S.  D.)  College  Bulletin:  Only 
One  Best,  Caton  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The  Practical  Fel- 
low, Wilson's  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Business  College;  Lima  (Ohio)  Business 
College  Journal ;  Modern  Business  Training,  Niagara  (  N.  Y. ) 
Business  Institute ;  Business  Education,  Merrill  Colleges, 
Stamford,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. ; 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Business  College  Journal;  The  Business  Mes- 
senger, Valley  City  Commercial  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
King's  Business  College  Journal,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Concerning 
a  Business  Education,  Engelwood  Business  College,  Chicago, 
111.;  Southern  Exponent,  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Business  Uni- 
versity; Scranton  (Pa.)  Business  College  Weekly  Bulletin; 
Parsons    (Kans.)    Business  College. 

Other  pamphlets  and  business  college  literature  have 
come  from  Butte,  Mont.,  Business  College ;  Iron  City  College, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Actual  Business  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  D. 
A.  Casey,  Capital  Commercial  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Lain 
Business  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Duff's  College,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  Jones  North  Chicago,  111.,  Business  College ;  Co. 
lumbia  College,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Minnesota  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Specialists'  Educational  Bureau, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Noble  System  Commercial  Stationery,  Chicago,  III.;  Luse 
Land  and  Development  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Practical 
Text  Book  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Harper  Paper  Com- 
pany, New  York;  International  Review  for  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, Berne,  Switzerland. 

Moothart  Business  Colleges,  Farmington,  Cape  Girardeau, 
De  Soto  and  Bonne  Terre,  Mo. ;  Hesser  Business  College, 
Manchester,  N.  H. :  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  Staten  Island. 
N.  Y. ;  Mobile  (Ala.)  Business  College;  Brazil  (Ind.)  Bum 
ness  University;  School  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Abi- 
lene (Tex.)  Business  College ;  Standard  Commercial  College. 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Wilmington  (Del.)  Business  School;  Balti- 
more (Md.)  Business  College;  Portland  (Ore.)  Business 
College;  Thompson's  Business  School,  New  York  City:  An- 
thony (Kans.)  Business  College;  The  Bookkeeper,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.:  Star 
Printing  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  American  Book  Co..  New 
York;  J.  S.  Lilly.  Mt.  Lookout,  W.  Va. ;  S.  E.  Leslie,  Roch- 
ester (N.  Y.)  Business  Institute;  W.  J.  Kinsley,  Handwriting 
Expert,  New  York  City;  Johnson's  School  of  Penmanship, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Spencer  Publishing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
R.  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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FAUST'S  CORRECT  PENHOLDING  FACILITATOR. 
C.  A.  Faust,  inventor  of  the  Myograph,  has  placed  upon 
the  market  another  little  device  to  aid  children  in  developing 
proper  hand  position  while  writing.  It  consists  of  a  metal 
band,  about  one  inch  wide,  which  fits  upon  the  pencil  or  pen- 
holder. On  the  top  of  this  band  is  a  little  saucer-shaped 
cup,  in  which  is  to  be  placed  the  end  of  the  first  finger.  Just 
below  this  cup,  and  on  the  right-hand  side,  projects  a  curved 
part  of  the  attachment,  which  extends  about  one  inch  to  the 
right  of  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil.  This  extension  pre- 
vents the  learner  from  turning  his  hand  over  too  far  to  the 
right.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Faust  has  produced  a  device 
which  will  prove  very  popular  among  teachers  of  the  young. 
Manufactured  by  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111. 

TEN-YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE, 

PHILADELPHIA,   1898-1908. 

We  have  received  the  above-named  volume  from  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
This  edition  of  the  Year  Book  is  up  to  the  standard  of  all 
the  productions  of  this  popular  institution.  It  was  edited  and 
published  by  a  board  of  students  and  ex-students.  Group 
photographs  of  the  different  graduating  classes,  beginning 
with  the  year  1902,  are  included.  The  volume  consists  of 
about  100  pages,  7^2x10  inches,  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gold 
letters.  A  valuable  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  faculty.  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  M.  A., 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the 
instructors  in  the  school,  and  is  now  special  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  The  Journal. 

DRILLS  IN  WRITING  CONTRACTS.  A  series  of  twenty- 
one  exercises  prepared  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
Richardson's  Commercial  Law,  or  any  similar  text,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  students  with  a  graded  course 
of  training  in  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  contracts 
of  business.  By  H.  M.  Rowe,  Ph.  D..  and  George  H. 
Rowe.  Published  by  the  Sadler-Rowe  Company,  educa- 
tional publishers,  Baltimore,   Md. 

In  the  preface  of  this  very  practical  volume  we  find  the 
following: 

"In  every  business  it  is  necessary  to  execute  contracts. 
While  contracts  of  special  character  and  importance  should 
be  drawn  by  a  skilled  attorney,  the  business  man  should  be 
qualified  to  prepare  and  execute  all  the  ordinary  contracts 
incidental  to  his  business.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  com- 
mercial law  is  now  included  in  commercial  courses. 

"It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  while 
considerable  time  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  law  of  contracts, 
very  little  has  been  done  to  train  the  student  in  the  actual 
work  of  writing  contracts  and  in  preparing  them  so  that  they 
shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

"The  purpose  of  these  'Drills  in  Writing  Contracts'  is  to 
supply  this  deficiency  in  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  of  the  largest  prac- 
tical use  and  benefit  to  the  student  after  he  leaves  school." 


We  believe  that  teachers  will  find  in  this  volume  a  most 
excellent  aid  in  training  pupils,  not  only  in  writing  contracts, 
but  in  developing  in  them  the  powers  of  interpretation  and  ex- 
amination, which  are  fully  as  important  as  the  ability  to  in- 
dite an  agreement.  The  book  consists  of  38  pages,  6^4x8 
inches  in  size.  There  are  six  examples  and  twenty-one  ex- 
ercises. Contracts  are  dealt  with  analytically  and  syntheti- 
cally. Young  people  who  faithfully  and  intelligently  follow 
the  instructions  prescribed  in  this  book  and  prepare  the  vari- 
ous exercises  will  not  only  find  their  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  contracts  and  skill  in  preparing  them  greatly  in- 
creased, but  also  that  they  have  been  pursuing  a  subject  of 
great  educational  value  in  itself,  entirely  overlooking  for  the 
moment  the  practical  nature  of  the  work. 

PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR,  by  H.   W.  Hammond,  F.   R. 
Beygrau  and  W.  L.   Mason.    Published  by  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  New  York.     Cloth,   180  pp.     Price  75  cents. 
As  the  title  of  this  book  indicates,  it  is  designed  for  use 
in  dictation  classes.     In  it  are  to  be  found  selections  of  orig- 
inal letters   relating  to  twenty-seven   different  lines   of  busi- 
ness.    Among  the  important  branches   of  the   industrial  field 
covered  are  dry  goods,  lumber,  real  estate,  banking,  publish- 
ing, insurance,  railroads  and  automobiles ;  in  fact,  no  matter 
what   line   of   business   the   pupil    enters   he   will   have    found 
something  of  value  to  him  in  this  book.     These  exercises  are 
not   only   valuable   to   students   of   the   Isaac   Pitman   system, 
but  to  all  who  are  planning  to  take  up  stenographic  work. 

PITMAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR,  by  H.  W.  Ham- 
mond, F.  R.  Beygrau  and  W.  L.  Mason.  Published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  Cloth,  220  pp.  Price 
85  cents. 

This  book  differs  from  the  volume  already  mentioned 
only  in  the  addition  of  vocabularies  and  engraved  shorthand 
outlines.  To  students  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  this  is,  of 
course,  a  much  more  valuable  book  than  the  other,  because 
of  the  helpful  phrases  kept  before  the  pupil  throughout  the 
work. 

MINER'S  BUSINESS  ACADEMY  SPELLER  AND 
GUIDE  TO  PUNCTUATION.  Published  by  Miner's 
Business  Academy,  Brooklyn.  Cloth,  58  pp.  Price  25 
cents. 

While  this  book  was  compiled  especially  for  use  in  Mr. 
Miner's  own  school,  it  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  any 
first-class  institution.  It  contains  many  carefully  selected 
words  grouped  under  appropriate  headings,  with  rules  for  the 
dropping  of  letters  and  pluralization,  and  other  information 
of  value  to  pupils.  In  the  back  of  the  book  are  several  pages 
devoted  to  foreign  phrases  and  rules  for  punctuation.  The 
popularity  of  the  book  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  al- 
ready entered  its  fourth  edition. 

MUGBY  JUNCTION  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  published 
by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  London  and  New  York.  Paper, 
123  pp.    Price  50  cents. 

This  is  a  collection  of  several  stories  by  Charles  Dickens, 
written  in  the  correspondence  style  of  Pitman  shorthand. 
No  more  fascinating  method  of  training  for  the  aspiring 
stenographer  could  be  imagined  than  by  presenting  to  him 
bits  of  absorbing  fiction  written  in  perfectly  executed  short- 
hand. The  pupil  who  has  not  yet  read  these  stories  will  fol- 
low them  through  and  work  out  the  outlines,  not  with  the 
idea  of  learning,  but  purely  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  story  itself.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Pit- 
man library  of  helps  for  young  stenographers. 
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APPLIED    BUSINESS   ENGLISH,   by   Hubert    A.    Hagar. 

Published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,   New  York  and 

Chicago.     Cloth,  278  pp. 

Carefully  prepared  works  on  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  commercial  schools  will  become  increasingly  valuable  as 
the  standards  of  the  commercial  schools  themselves  are  raised. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  it  was  believed  that  when  a  com- 
mercial' school  gave  a  young  man  a  smattering  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  or  a  little  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  bookkeeping,  it  had  done  its  full  duty  by  him 
and  fitted  him  for  a  high  place  in  the  business  world.  The  de- 
mand is  now  for  a  strong  course,  and  the  schools  which  give 
their  pupils  an  all-round  training  are  those  which  are  pro- 
ducing the  best  results.  It  is  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
such  schools  as  these  that  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  has 
brought  out  "Applied  Business  English."  As  Mr.  Hagar 
states  in  his  preface,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  teach- 
ing of  English  is  the  most  serious  problem  confronting  the 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  Many— possibly  most— of 
the  students  are  not  fully  prepared  for  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  shorthand  and  typewriting  without  special  train- 
ing in  the  correct  use  of  words.  As  the  success  of  students 
In  securing  and  holding  desirable  positions  is  essential  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  school,  it  is  natural  that  school  managers 
and  teachers  should  give  the  teaching  of  English  much 
serious  thought.  With  the  requirements  thus  fully  in  mind, 
the  author  has  produced  a  book  which  will  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  teachers  who  desire  to  strengthen  their  pupils  in 
this  most  important  branch  of  their  education. 

WORD-SIGNS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  THE  GRA- 
HAM SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND,  compiled  by  W.  P. 
Steinhaeuser.  Published  by  Burroughs  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land.    Cloth,  32  pp. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  indicates  its  purpose.  Mr. 
Steinhaeuser  has  seen  the  need  for  a  book  which  provides 
a  complete  list  of  word-signs  and  contractions  as  taken  from 
Day's  Complete  Shorthand  Manual  of  the  Graham  System, 
and  he  has  started  to  meet  this  demand.  The  words  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  letters  of  the  shorthand  alphabet 
and  their  various  appendages,  such  as  circles  and  loops,  in- 
itials and  final  hooks,  and  lengthening  and  shortening,  thus 
making  the  book  convenient  for  thorough  study  and  reference. 
The  efforts  of  the  author  to  provide  such  a  work  will  cer- 
tainly be  appreciated  by  those  who  practise  the  Graham 
system  of  shorthand. 

THE  RATIONAL  METHOD  IN  PRIMARY  WRITING, 
by  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher.  Published  by  the  author.  Price 
25  cents. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Bachtenkircher's  ex- 
cellent work  on  primary  writing.  In  it  are  embodied  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  many  years  devoted  to  writing  in  a  public 
school,  and  its  purpose  is  to  help  the  primary  teacher  to  lay 
foundations  of  correct  habits  in  writing,  which  will  develop 
gradually  in  the  pupil  a  first-class  hand.  Mr.  Bachtenkircher 
is  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  he  has  proved  all  his  propositions  before  bringing 
them  to  the  public. 

MODEL  COPIES  FOR   STUDY  AND  PRACTICE,  by  J. 

H.  Bachtenkircher.     Published  by  the  author. 

This  consists  of  36  plates  neatly  bound  together,  begin- 
ning with  movement  drills  and  following  with  small  letters, 
figures  and  a  page  of  capitals.  There  are  also  cuts  showing 
the  correct  position  of  the  body,  the  position  of  pen  and 
paper  and  the  position  of  the  hand. 


INSTRUCTION   AND   DRILL   BOOK.     Published   by   the 

Practical    Text     Book    Co.,   (Cleveland,     Ohio.        Paper, 

102  pp. 

This  set  consists  of  two  books,  an  Instruction  and  Drill 
Book,  devoted  entirely  to  practical  contractions,  and  One 
Hundred  Speed  Exercises  in  Practical  Arithmetic.  Each  ex- 
ercise is  to  be  worked  by  the  watch  in  the  blank  spaces  in- 
dicated, the  sheet  to  be  signed,  torn  off  and  handed  to  the 
teacher.  As  the  publishers  say  in  the  introduction  to  this 
book,  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  many  of  the  con- 
tractions for  rapid  calculations  which  is  akin  to  sleight  of 
hand,  and  savors  somewhat  of  mystery,  'unless  the  rationale 
is  clearly  comprehended.  A  formula  for  a  "short  cut"  is  use- 
ful, even  if  arbitrary,  and  without  any  apparent  foundation 
in  reason;  but  such  a  formula  used,  as  it  were,  mechanically, 
is  only  a  burden  upon  the  memory,  and  is,  therefore,  liable 
to  cause  error,  since  no  variation  from  it  would  be  detected 
by  the  reason. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  with  this  in  view,  and  in 
order  that  the  memory  should  be  reinforced  by  the  reason 
great  care  has  been  taken  that  no  contraction  should  be  given 
merely  as  an  arbirtarv  formula  for  an  unreasoning  student 
to  follow  jlindly;  but  the  principle  is  invariably  deduced,  or 
the  student  is  led  by  induction  to  develop  it  for  himself,  and 
the  formula  for  the  abridged  method  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  is  accepted  by  the  mind  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  demand,  particu- 
larly in  commercial  schools,  for  a  book  giving  a  condensed 
and  practical  course  in  figures,  especially  drill  in  short  and 
rapid  methods,  and  it  was  to  meet  this  demand  that  Arith- 
metic Aids  was  prepared.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  field 
which   has  not  been  overworked. 


We  have  received  from  H.  O.  Keesling,  president  of  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville  Business  Colleges, 
a  little  booklet  on  modern  business  writing.  This  is  a  valu- 
able presentation  of  the  system  of  writing  as  successfully 
used  in  Mr.  Keesling/s  schools.     The  price  is  25  cents. 

Something  of  unusual  interest  is  a  series  of  object  out- 
lines for  paper  cutting,  coloring,  silhouette  mounting,  draw- 
ing, sewing  cards,  object  grouping  for  story  telling,  language 
work,  decorative  units,  etc.,  wire  stitched,  under  the  title  of 
Bennett's  Object  Outlines.  The  60  cuttings  give  an  extended 
course  in  cutting,  duplicating  and  mounting.  The  outlines 
consist  of  12  plates,  4T/i  by  12  inches,  and  the  price  of  the 
teachers'  edition  is  15  cents.  A  much  lower  price  is  given 
where  they  are  ordered  in  lots  of  100  of  each  plate.  They 
are  published  by  the  author,  M.  E.  Bennett,  437  Franklin 
avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  32-page  paper-bound  booklet  from  the  Business  Equip- 
ment Publishing  Co.,  309  Broadway,  New  York,  bears  the 
title  "Handbook  of  the  American  Letter  Code."  This  book 
is  designed  as  a  complete  guide  to  double  speed,  using  type- 
writer or  pen.  It  is  a  scientific  and  extended  system  of  ab- 
breviation for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  double  their 
typewriting  or  script-writing  speed,  thereby  doubling  their 
facilities  for  the  taking  of  notes  and  in  correspondence.  Jacob 
Backes  is  the  author.     The  price  is  25  cents. 

Parson's  Practical  Penmanship,  published  by  the  author, 
who  is  a  teacher  of  writing  and  drawing  in  the  schools  at 
Keokuk,  la.,  is  a  copybook,  a  practise  book  and  guide  to  the 
teacher  and  learner.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  this 
book  should  be  slavishly  imitated.  The  first  purpose  of  the 
author  is  to  develop  individuality.  In  size  this  book  is  8  by 
12  inches,  and,  aside  from  the  full  and  completed  instructions, 
there  are  four  pages  of  copies  and  a  number  of  ruled  blank 
sheets  for  practise  work. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  ASS'N 

Third    Annual    Session    Held    at    St.    Joseph,    Mo.,    Friday 

and  Saturday,   November  26  and  27 

With  warm  and  delightful  weather,  and  with  everybody 
feeling  in  the  best  of  spirits,  the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  convened  for  the  third  time  since  its 
organization,  and,  without  doubt,  put  through  one  of  the  best, 
most  enthusiastic  meetings  ever  attended  in  the  Central  West. 
In  point  of  attendance  it  was  notable.  The  Association  had 
a  membership  of  less  than  sixty  at  its  first  meeting,  about 
sixty-five  at  the  second  meeting,  and  this  year,  with  a  gain 
of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  the  enrollment  reached  158. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Public  Library,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Rusmisel.  The  program  started  with  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss 
Katie  Orwall,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

City  Superintendent  J.  A.  Whiteford,  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Public  Schools,  welcomed  the  visiting  teachers  to  the  city, 
and  expressed  his  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  worthy 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  He  stated  that  the  sal- 
aries paid  to  the  teachers  of  commercial  work  was  inadequate 
when  compared  with  the  salaries  paid  to  county  officers  for 
enforcing  the  county  laws.  He  thought  the  educators  of  the 
future  business  men  of  the  country  should  be  as  well  re- 
munerated as  those  elected  to  keep  the  peace.  He  suggested 
that  the  work  be  raised  to  such  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
that  the  salaries  would  be  increased.  He  especially  com- 
mended the  value  of  practical  commercial  education. 

Response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  L.  H. 
Hausam,  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  who  said  that  the  visitors 
would  attempt  to  show  by  the  seriousness  of  their  work  that 
they  appreciated  the  welcome  and  hospitality  extended  to 
them. 

President  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  in  addressing  the  Association, 
said  that  the  time-honored  thought  that  in  order  to  educate 
one  must  spend  years  in  the  study  of  subjects  that  become 
useless  the  moment  one  begins  to  earn  a  livelihood  has  been 
shattered  by  iconoclasts  who  are  selling  American  goods  un- 
der the  shadow  of  German  universities,  and  netting  the 
streets  of  London  with  American  trolley  wires.  He  noted 
the  progress  made  by  many  universities  in  the  commercial 
courses,  but  regretted  the  fact  that  the  university  of  his  own 
State  had  not  yet  added  the  commercial  course,  which  he 
hoped  it  would  soon  do.  "To-day  we  stand  the  accepted  lead- 
er in  commerce,  finance  and  citizenship,  and  behind  it  all  lies 
the  great  science  of  business.  We  should  welcome  the  day 
when  every  school  system  in  the  land  shall  teach  those 
branches  commonly  known  as  the  commercial  branches,  for 
the  educational  value  there  is  in  them." 

Mr.  Rusmisel  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  professional 
journals  for  the  help  and  uplift  in  the  advancement  of  com- 
mercial work  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Jessie  Davidson,  Huff's  School  of  Business,  Kansas 
City,  discussed  the  topic  of  "Touch  Typewriting  a  Delusion 
and  a  Snare."  The  cause  of  the  delusion  is  to  be  found  in 
the   poor   teaching  of   the   touch   system,   she   declares.      Stu- 


dents are  too  often  started  and  then  left  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  They  receive  their  first  and  last  lesson  the  same 
day,  and  because  they  are  unable  to  make  a  success  they  call 
touch  typewriting  a  fallacy,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  suc- 
cessful student  of  typewriting  mus:  be  as  systematically  trained 
as  is  the  successful  student  in  any  other  branch  of  learning. 

"Should  Shorthand  Be  Taught  in  High  Schools?"  was 
the  subject  discussed  by  F.  J.  Kirker,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  fol- 
lowing which  Francis  B.  Courtney,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  took 
up  the  topic  of  "Business  Writing  To-day;   What  to  Teach, 


L.  C.  Rusmisel,  President. 

How  to  Tench,  and  How  to  Get  Results."  Mr.  Courtney 
mentioned  three  essential  requisites  for  the  business  writing  of 
to-day:  legibility,  speed  and  ease  of  execution.  The  profes 
sional  journals  published  in  the  interest  of  writing  should  be 
the  leaders  in  this  matter,  yet  we  too  often  see  copies  which 
are  to  be  placed  before  the  pupil  as  models  which  have  vio- 
lated all  but  one  of  the  essentials,  that  of  legibility.  The  copy- 
book style  of  writing  is  a  worthless  commercial  commodity 
to-day.  What  the  world  wants  is  a  practical  business  style  of 
writing,  no  frills,  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  business 
office  and  wear  well;  writing  that  will  bring  in  the  dollars. 
The  writing  must  be  made  to  fit  the  records  of  the  business 
man,  and  not  the  records  to  fit  the  writing  of  the  boy. 
Friday  Afternoon. 

A  selection  by  the  Central  High  School  Orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  M.  B.  Wallace,  was  the  opening  number. 

P.  B.  S.  Peters,  of  the  Kansas  City  Manual  Training 
High  School,  told  of  some  of  the  observations  he  has  made 
concerning  commercial  work  in  high  schools. 
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The  principal  address  of  the  meeting  was  that  of  Walter 
Williams,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  State 
University  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  who  chose  for  his  subject,  "The 
Life  that  Now  Is." 

At  the  close  of  this  address  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Williams  for  inspiration  brought  in  his  mes- 
sage. 

Charles  C.  Staehling,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  of  the  Warrensburg  State  Normal  School,  took 
up  the  subject  of  preparation  of  commercial  teachers  by 
State  Normal  Schools.  Mr.  Staehling  attributes  the  slow 
progress  made  in  commercial  education  to  the  lack  of  prepa- 
ration of  the  commercial  teacher.  He  must  be  honest,  truth- 
ful, a  leader,  an  adviser,  a  sympathizer.  The  poorly  pre- 
pared teacher,  he  said,  must  cling  to  the  text-book.  No  orig- 
inal thought  is  secured.  In  casting  about  for  a  suitable  place 
for  the  technical  training  of  the  teacher,  the  business  college 
offers  a  special  training,  but  not  a  preparation  for  teaching; 
the  high  schools  offer  a  broader  course,  but  here  the  profes- 
sional training  is  lacking;  the  universities  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  high  school  graduates ;  hence  the 
logical  institution  for  this  technical  commercial  training  is 
the  State  Normal  School. 

A  demonstration  of  rapid  work  on  the  typewriter  was 
then  given  by  H.  Otis  Blaisdell,  of  New  York  City.  He  wrote 
for  fifteen  minutes  from  copy  and  secured  1,505  words  net, 
making  a  speed  of  one  hundred  words  a  minute. 

Miss  Alice  Owen,  of  Syracuse,  also  gave  demonstrations 
of  rapid  typewriter  work.  While  she  is  not  so  rapid  as  Mr. 
Blaisdell,  her  work  comes  from  the  machine  without  an 
error. 

The  Banquet. 

At  7  :30  Friday  evening  the  members  of  the  Association 
gathered  at  the  Hotel  Robidoux  for  their  social  session. 
Seated  about  the  tables  of  the  elegantly  appointed  dining-room 
were  about  150  guests.  After  having  done  justice  to  the 
menu,  the  meeting  was  placed  in  charge  of  Toastmaster  C. 
T.  Smith,  of  Kansas  City,  who  introduced  the  speakers.  Each 
member  called  upon  seemed  to  be  sparkling  with  wit  and  hu- 
mor, the  bookmen  being  called  upon  largely  to  give  some  of 
their  experiences  of  travel. 

Raymond  P.  Kelley,  of  New  York  City,  was  the  first 
speaker  called  by  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Kelley's  subject  was  "The 
Teacher."  He  enumerated  a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
teacher  and  the  broad  field  in  which  to  work. 

"Some  Observations  of  the  Bookman,"  was  the  topic 
upon  which  R.  Scott  Miner  was  "asked  to  speak,  and  with 
many  stories  to  illustrate,  he  told  of  many  thin?c  h*  had 
observed  in  his  travels.  To  the  vertical  system  01  penman- 
ship he  gave  a  staggering  blow,  backed  up  by  his  observation 
of  its  workings,  and  Toastmaster  Smith  hoped  it  would  not 
soon  recover  from  the  blow. 

An  unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  E.  D.  Lobaugh,  of 
Chicago,  by  Mr.  Smith  in  assigning  to  him  the  subject  "The 
Ladies,"  for  Mr.  Lobaugh  is  so  young,  so  quiet,  so  unassuming, 
so  bashful;  yet  he  made  the  hit  of  the  evening.  He  declared 
at  the  outset  that  he  would  keep  as  far  away  from  his  sub- 
ject as  possible.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
lightful study.  Thus  far  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  however, 
owing  to  the  strong,  forceful  competition. 

A  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Katie  Orwall,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was 
a  feature  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

F.  B.  Courtney,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  in  his  characteristic, 
droll  way,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  impressions  on  the  way. 

Superintendent  of  the  St.  Joseph  Public  Schools  J.  A. 
Whiteford  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Ups  and  Downs  of 
the  Pedagog,"  and  half  in  humor,  half  in  seriousness  made 
a  popular  impression. 


A  reading  from  James  Whitcomb  Riley  fell  to  the  lot  of 
W.  Marie  Wilson,  of  Atchison,  Kan. 

Responding  to  the  toast  "The  Man  on  the  Road,"  G.  W. 
Hootman,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  gave  a  number  of  his  funny 
experiences  in  traveling. 

Luther  B.  De  Armond,  of  St.  Louis,  after  relating  some 
funny  stories  and  anecdotes,  supplemented  his  entertainment 
by  a  whistling  imitation  of  the  song  of  the  canary. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  Palmer  and  Lister  convey- 
ing their  greetings,  and  asking  sympathy  from  the  more  for- 
tunate who  were  able  to  be  present. 

P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Kansas  City,  on  the  topic  of  "Getting 
Together,"  said  that  he  had  noticed  there  was  considerable 
"getting  together"  between  the  bookmen  and  the  young  lady 
teachers  of  the  Association,  and  he  read  this  as  a  favorable 
sign  for  the  establishment  of  good  fellowship. 

"Some  Things  on  the  Road"  were  told  by  J.  A.  Lyons,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  evening's  entertainment  was  closed  by  a  few 
encouraging  words  for  the  private  commercial  school  by  S. 
H.  Goodyear,   Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Saturday  Morning. 

In  the  enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Lilly,  his  partner,  Mr. 
Crosby,  favored  the  Association  with  a  violin  solo,  and  the 
first  regular  topic  of  the  program  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  G 
A.  Rohrbough,  of  Omaha,  "English,  Its  Relative  Importance 
in  the  Business  Course."  He  insisted  that  the  business  student 
should  be  taught  a  business  style  of  English.  In  the  teaching 
of  business  writing  we  do  not  place  before  the  pupil  an  or 
namental  style  of  penmanship;  so  in  English,  if  we  wish  to 
teach  business  English  we  must  use  for  our  models  only  the 
best  and  most  approved   forms  of  business  English. 

James  M.  Irvine,  editor  of  the  "Fruit  Grower,"  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  who  was  unable  to  appear  on  the  program  Friday, 
addressed  the  Association  at  this  time  on  the  subject  of  "What 
the  Business  Man  Expects  of  His  Stenographer."  According 
to  tradition,  they  should  be  homely,  strong,  able  to  endure 
hard  labor  and  not  elaborately  attired.  The  stenographer 
should  wear  enough  clothes  to  keep  her  warm,  so  that  if  the 
business  man  opens  the  window  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
she  will  not  complain  of  the  cold.  The  business  man  expects 
that  his  stenographer  will  know  how  to  spell.  Viewed  from 
the  point  of  the  printer,  from  which  point  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  look,  incorrect  spelling  is  intolerable.  The 
stenographer  must  know  how  to  punctuate,  that  the  letters 
may  not  come  back  to  the  business  man  murdered,  as  to 
thought.  The  improper  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  the 
line  he  classed  as  unpardonable.  The  stenographer  must 
know  something  of  paragraphing.  He  suggests  that  the 
newspaper  "style  board"  would  be  an  exaellent  subject  for 
study  by  the  prospective  stenographer  as  to  what  is  considered 
good  style  and  good  form  in  the  matter  of  print.  The 
stenographer  should  know  that  the  principal  part  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  should  be  in  the  first  paragraph.  The  business 
man  expects  the  stenographer  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  dicta- 
tion in  order  to  reproduce  it  upon  paper  with  his  real 
meaning. 

"Some  Bumps  that  Have  Bumped  Me,"  was  the  subject 
chosen  by  F.  A.  Keefover,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan.  He  has  found 
by  actual  experience  and  hard  bumps  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  business  student  to  know  too  much  about  commercial 
law  and  business  usage. 

Francis  B.  Courtney,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  gave  one  of  his 
entertaining  and  instructive  chalk  talks,  displaying  the  humor- 
ous side  of  writing,  backward  writing,  inverted  writing,  and 
generally  displaying  his  unique  skill  with  the  crayon.  Mr. 
Courtney  also  showed  some  careless  specimens  of  check  writ- 
ing,  and  the  ease  with  which   they  might  be   raised  to  con- 
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siderably  larger  sums,  followed  by  a  short  discourse  on  char- 
acter reading  from  handwriting. 

Saturday  Afternoon. 

Oscar  J.  Bauman,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  the  first  to  appear 
on  the  afternoon  program,  with  a  vocal  solo. 

•'Should  the  Bookkeeper  Be  Simply  an  Accounting  -Ma 
chine,"  by  W.  M.  Bryant,  Lincoln.  Neb.,  was  treated  in  i 
brief,  concise  and  spicy  manner. 

President  Rusmisel  appointed  E.  A.  Zartman,  Omaha, 
Neb. ;  C.  C.  Staehling,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  O.  H.  White. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  a  committee  to  select  matter  and  time  H. 
Otis  Blaisdell  in  an  attempt  to  beat  the  world's  speed  record 
for  one  hour's  writing.  At  the  end  of  the  hour  Mr.  Blaisdell 
had  to  his  credit  6,434  words.  Fifty  errors  were  charged 
to  him,  and  a  deduction  of  five  words  for  each  error  took 
from  his  total  250  words,  leaving  a  net  credit  of  6,184  words 
for  the  hour,  or  a  trifle  over  103  words  a  minute,  thus  beat- 
ing his  own  record  and  that  of  the  world's  championship  win 
ner,  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  of  New  York. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  voted  to  Mr.  Blaisdell  for  his  >n 
structive  demonstration  before  the  Association. 

George  E.  Dougherty,  in  considering  the  subject  "Why 
Not  Be  Honest?"  struck  some  telling  blows  against  the  meth- 
ods used  by  many  schools  of  dishonestly  advertising  those 
things  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  furnish,  and  regretted 
the  fact  that  the  dishonesty  was  still  going  on.  The  cutting 
of  rates  was  also  mentioned  as  an  unfair  and  dishonest 
method  of  competition. 

C.  D.  Long,  Emporia,.  Kan.,  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  and  Mr.  Henning,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  read  a  letter  from  him.  A 
Round  Table  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  topics  were 
discussed. 

F.  J.  Kirker,  Kansas  City,  moved  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  the  citizens  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
professional  journals  and  the  daily  papers,  all  of  which  had 
supported  the  Association  with  their  best  efforts. 

C.  E.  Birch  then  took  charge  of  the  meeting  for  the  RapK1 
Calculation  Contest,  a  prize  for  which  had  been  donated  by 
J.  A.  Lyons  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  C.  E.  Birch,  Effingham,  Kan. 

Vice-President,  W.  M.  Bryant,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eva  J.  Sullivan,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  George  E.  Daugherty  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
which  was  accepted. 

The  business  managers  held  a  short  session  Saturday 
afternoon,  during  which  they  passed  a  resolution  to  hold  their 
meeting  one  day  before  the  regular  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  the  two  meetings  might  not  conflict. 

New  officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  G.  W.  Weatherly,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Vice-President,  G.  A.  Rohrbough,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  F.  Gates,  Waterloo,  la. 

The  parting  hour  came,  and  with  hand-shaking  and  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  all  around,  each  left  with  a  feeling  that 
it  had  been  well  worth  the  trip,  and  with  only  good  words 
for  the  hospitality  of  St.  Joseph. 


Effective  Advertising,"  "Bookkeeping  for  Business  College 
Offices,"  Office  Devices  and  Equipment,"  "Are  We  Meeting 
the  Requirements  of  Employers?"  "Length  of  Course  and 
Tuition   Rates." 

Friday  evening  at  7  o'clock  a  bounteous  repast  was  en- 
joyed at  the  Commercial  Club;  the  luncheon  being  informal 
and  the  compliments  of  the  Association.  After  the  luncheon 
an  address  was  made  by  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Taylor,  his  sub- 
ject being  "The  Young  Man  in  Business."  A  round  table 
talk  led  by  Enos   Spencer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  then   followed. 

The  Saturday  forenoon  session  was  held  at  the  Central 
Business  College,  and  the  following  subjects  were  discussed: 
"Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,"  led  by  M.  H.  Lockyear; 
"Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Arithmetic,"  by  E.  G. 
Kayser;  "Method  of  Teaching  Typewriting,"  by  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Lain;  "Systematic  Dictation,"  by  S.  H.  East;  "Spelling,  Punc- 
tuation and  English,"  by  Mrs.  K.  H.  Isbell. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  business  meeting.  The  of 
fleers  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  Mrs.  K  H.  Isbell,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  president;  E.  G.  Kayser,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
vice-president;  George  F.  Boehne,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 


INDIANAPOLIS  TEACHERS'   MEETING 

The  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  of  Indianapolis 
held  their  annual  convention  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November 
26th  and  27th.  The  first  day's  programme  consisted  of  a 
general  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  Commercial  School 
Management,    under    the    following    heads :      "Dignified    and 


THE  STAMFORD  MEETING 

Those  who  attended  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  Business  Educators'  Association,  held  in  New 
London,  February  19,  1909,  and  those  who  did  not  attend  but 
would  have  done  so  had  the  opportunity  presented,  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing which  is  to  be  held  at  Merrill  College,  in  Stamford,  on 
the  19th  of  the  coming  February. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be 
the  typewriter  speed  contest  for  the  Brown  trophy,  a  hand- 
some bronze  cup,  presented  to  the  Association  by  I.  S.  Brown, 
of  Bridgeport.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  contest  is  open  only  to  graduates  and  students  of 
typewriting  of  all  bona  fide  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  which  a  regular  course  of  typewriting 
is  taught  and  maintained. 

The  cup  is  the  property  of  the  Connecticut  Business 
Educators'  Association,  and  will  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Board.  The  cup  is  to  be  put  up  as 
a  trophy  at  each  annual  meeting,  to  be  contested  for.  The 
winner  will  retain  possession  of  the  cup  for  a  period  of  one 
year  or  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  If 
the  cup  is  won  three  times  in  succession  by  the  same  person, 
that  person  will  be  entitled  to  retain  possession  permanently. 

Every  winner  will  be  presented  with  a  gold  medal  prop- 
erly engraved. 

Students  entering  the  contest  must  have  attended  reg- 
ularly the  school  from  which  they  enter  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  months,  and  must  have  been  a  bona  fide  student 
in  typewriting. 

Graduates  entering  the  contest  must  be  residents  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months 
previous  to  a  contest.  All  contestants  must  be  entered  by 
the  school  they  attend,  or  from  which  they  graduated. 

All  schools  entering  contestants  must  guarantee  through 
their  principals  the  return  of  the  cup  to  the  president  of  the 
Association  at  least  one  week  previous  to  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  contest  will  be  in  the  hands  of  that  experienced  and 
capable  shorthand  man,  J.  N.  Kimball,  of  New  York. 

Interest  in  this  meeting  seems  to  be  increasing  year  by 
year  and  everything  points  to  a  successful  convention  in 
February. 
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CARD    WRITING   BY    E.    0.    PRATHER,    WAHPET0N,    N.    D. 


OBITUARY 

W.  I.  Tinus. 
Few  men  could  be  less  easily  spared  from  the  ranks  of 
business  educators  than  W.  I  Tinus,  who  died,  following  an 
operation,  in  Chicago  on  the  afternoon  of  December  2.  On 
account  of  ill  health  Mr.  Tinus  had  been  compelled  to  give 
up  his  work  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  since  then  had  been  out 
of  the  city  much  of  the  time.  Early  in 
November  he  returned  home  much  im- 
proved in  health,  feeling  that  he  would 
soon  be  able  to  take  up  his  work  again, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  second 
operation  would  be  necessary.  He  was 
operated  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
while  the  operation  was  pronounced  suc- 
cessful and  the  patient  rallied  for  an 
hour  or  two,  he  died  almost  without  warning  later  in  the  day. 
On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Mrs.  Tinus,  with  her 
four  children,  left  for  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  where  the  body  was 
taken  for  burial,  and  where  she  will  probably  reside  in  the 
future.  Of  the  deceased  J.  F.  Fish,  a  long-time  friend  and 
fellow  worker  in  the  business  educational  field  in  Chicago, 
says: 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Tinus  has  brought  sorrow  to  every  one 
who  knew  him.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  much. 
his  loss  will  be  felt  by  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  we 
in  Chicago,  who  knew  him  so  well  and  prized  him  so  highly, 
hardly  know  how  to  express  our  feelings.  I  know  that  I 
voice  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  the  profession  when 
I  say  that  no  one  of  its  members  could  be  more  sadly  missed." 
All  who  have  ever  known  Mr.  Tinus  will  join  in  extending 
sympathy  to  the  widow,  the  aged  parents  and  the  orphaned 
children.  He  is  gone,  but  his  many  good  works  will  live 
after  him. 


After  an  illness  of  several  months  T.  V.  Chandler,  well 
known  to  commercial  school  men  in  Salem,  Mass. ;  Wheeling, 
West  Va.,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had  been 
connected  with  various  schools,  among  them  the  Salem  Com- 
mercial School,  Elliott's  Commercial  School,  at  Wheeling,  and 
his  own  school  in  Erie.  Mrs.  Chandler  and  the  two  daughters 
he  has  left  behind  have  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the 
business  educational  profession. 


MEETING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SUPERVISORS 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Penmanship  Supervisors  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of 
Burdett  College,  Boston,  January  8,  1910.  The  following  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged : 

Morning  Session. 

10  :3o— "A  Comparison  of  English  and  American  Methods 
of  Writing  Instruction,"  H.  G.  Healey,  New  York  City. 

n  :  1  s— "Writing  from  the  Superintendent's  Viewpoint," 
Superintendent  D.  C.  Bliss,  Brockton,  Mass. 

11:45— "Criticisms,"  A-  B-  Wraught,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

12:30  P.  M. — Lunch. 

2:00 — Business  meeting. 

2  :3o— "Question  Box,"  Harry  Houston,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

List  of. Officers. 

President— J.  C.  Moody,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Vice-President— F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— A.  B.  Wraught,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Executive  Committee— The  above  officers,  J.  H.  Bennett, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Margaret  B.  Toole,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Department   of    School    Owners    and    Managers 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  finan- 
cially interested  in  school  work.  Especially  is  it  desired  that  matter  appearing  herein  may  be 
helpful    in   establishing    pleasant   relations   among  principals  of  competitive  schools. 


TEACHERS 

By  J.  C.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F., 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

The  question  of  teachers  is  one  that  is  coming  up  con- 
stantly before  the  school  proprietor,  especially  in  the  school 
where  a  large  number  of  teachers  are  required  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  competent  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
scarcity.  One  reason  is  that  the  public  schools  are  establish- 
ing commercial  departments  so  rapidly  that  they  absorb  the 
supply,  and  the  other  reason  is  that  there  are  practically  no 
schools  making  a  specialty  of  training  teachers  for  this  line 
of  work. 


These  qualities,  together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  be  taught,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessary 
equipment  for  such  a  vocation. 


For  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  has  discussed  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  Summer  Chautauqua  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
with  all  due  respect  to  those  advocating  this  form  of  training, 
allow  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  this  would  be  merely  play- 
ing at  the  training  of  teachers,  with  but  few  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  play  the  game,  and  would  at  the  best  only  serve 
to  strengthen  those  who  are  already  teaching  and  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  and  sufficiently  aware  of  their  need  of 
additional  training  to  attend.  This  would  not  increase  the 
supply  of  teachers.  What  the  commercial  schools  need  is  a 
larger  list  from  which  to  select,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  them  to  employ  incompetents  because  they  are  the  only 
available  candidates. 


I  see  but  two  ways  of  increasing  the  supply  of  competent 
teachers.  The  first  i^  the  establishment  of  teachers'  training 
schools  as  private  schools,  conducted  either  by  private  individ- 
uals for  the  tuition  charged,  or  by  the  various  publishing 
companies  training  young  people  according  to  the  ideas  set 
forth  in  their  own  texts.  The  other  way  is  to  insist  that  the 
normal  colleges  supported  by  the  State  establish  departments 
for  the  training  of  commercial  as  well  as  grade  teachers. 
While  for  the  present  both  of  these  plans  might  be  worked 
to  advantage,  the  latter  plan  is  the  correct  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  will  take  considerable  time  before  such  depart- 
ments can  be  established  in  each  State,  and  still  more  time  be- 
fore they  would  have  a  product  ready  to  Dffer  to  the  schools 
as  teachers.  The  best  thing  to  do  for  the  present  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  teaching  to  a  figure  that  will  prevent  the  public 
schools  from  securing  all  of  the  best  teachers  available. 


Of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  I  have  little  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  they  should  have  a  general  education  at  least  equal 
to  that  required  of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  They 
should  have  in  addition  to  teaching  ability  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  and  its  requirements,  and  should  be 
possessed  of  high  ideals,  have  energy,  tact,  patience,  cheerful- 
ness and  sympathy. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  A  MODERN  NECESSITY 

The  demand  of  the  world  everywhere,  and  the  most  in- 
sistent demand  in  the  world,  is  for  knowledge.  For  "more 
light"  on  every-day  affairs  of  life  and  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  life.  The  business  man  of  the  older  generation  may 
tell  you— and  he  may  tell  it  boastfully — that  he  started  out  in 
life  with  no  education  and  without  a  dollar,  but  you  just  ask 
him  if  lie  is  taking  that  kind  of  people  into  his  employ  to-day. 
He  may  tell  you  that  what  was  good  enough  for  him  is  good 
enough  for  his  boy,  but  when  it  comes  to  employing  some- 
one else's  boy  and  paying  him  a  salary,  he  demands  that  that 
boy  shall  know  something,  and  that  that  knowledge  shall  cover 
the  most  up-to-date  and  approved  methods  of  doing  business. 
And  if  he  doesn't  demand  that  much  from  his  employes  you 
had  better  keep  away  from  him,  for  there  is  no  future  for  his 
business  and  no  development  in  his  service. 

If  every  business  school  in  the  United  States  were  to  go  out 
of  business  to-morrow,  the  urgent  demand  from  business  men 
would  call  into  existence  twice  as  many  more  the  next  day. 
The  world  cannot  live  without  them.  Business  would  be  at  a 
standstill  and  progress  and  financial  development  would  pass 
into  ancient  history.  All  the  modern  advancement  in  mercan- 
tile achievement  has  been  contemporary  with  the  growth  of 
the  business  school,  and  the  result  of  a  higher  quality  of  bus- 
iness acumen  applied  in  a  more  systematic  and  intelligent 
manner.  It  has  been  the  result  of  trained  minds  and  modern 
methods,  and  these  minds  have  been  trained  and  knowledge 
of  the  methods  has  been  spread  by  no  other  means  than  the 
business  school. 

But  the  name  "business  school"  has  now  grown  to  mean 
more  than  it  did  a  generation  ago  and  each  year  shows  a 
higher  standard  of  efficiency,  a  larger  field  of  usefulness  and  a 
more  vital  connection  with  the  commercial  progress  of  the 
world.  The  modern  business  school  is  not  a  mere  trainer 
of  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  fit  only  for  subordinate 
positions  and  the  weekly  pay  envelopes,  but  it  is  a  developer 
of  business  men  and  women  with  managerial  qualifications  and 
executive  ability,  capable  of  growing  and  rising  as  fast  as  op- 
portunity presents  itself  or  of  making  a  place  for  themselves 
if  necessary. 

No  young  man  should  enter  a  business  school  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  becoming  and  remaining  a  bookkeeper  or  ste- 
nographer, but  he  should  master  these  subjects  as  a  stepping- 
stone  that  will  place  him  within  reach  of — and  in  a  straight 
line  to — the  manager's  chair.  And  this  route  is  the  surest,  the 
shortest,  and,  in  this  day,  almost  the  only  route  by  which  one 
can  reach  the  high  positions. 

Business  schools  a  necessity?  Their  graduates  fill  a  larger 
part  of  the  world's  activities,  render  a  more  useful  service, 
control  a  larger  capital  and  receive  greater  salaries  than  the 
graduates  of  all  other  technical  schools  combined.  Call  the 
roll  and  see. — The  Practical  World. 
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A  PRO  AND  COIN 

By  Calvin  O.  Althouse. 
HERE  is  essentially  and  fundamentally  a  tiif- 
ference  in  the  scope  and  purpose  of  commercial 
education  in  the  private  school  of  business  and 
the  public  school  of  commerce.  The  most  pat- 
ent and  evident  of  these  is  in  the  time  element. 
When  the  youth  enters  the  private  school  it  is  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  getting  one  or  two  things  in  as  short  a  time  as 
thorough  mastery  of  that  subject  will  permit.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  reason  of  economy.  On  the  other  hand  the 
student  goes  to  the  high  school  because  the  parents  can  af- 
ford to  send  him  for  a  full  four  years,  and  perhaps  further, 
by  reason  of  a  different  objective. 

The  private  school  master  asserts  that  it  Is  nonsense  for 
a  student  to  spend  four  years  learning  stenography  and  book- 
keeping, and  he  is  partially  correct.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
high  school  teacher  states  that  the  pupil  in  the  private  school 
of  business  gets  a  glimpse  of  one  thing,  rushes  into  the  vor- 
tex of  business  and  beats  time.  Also  partially  correct.  There 
are,  however,  brilliant   exceptions  in  both  instances. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  something 
that  each  can  learn  of  the  other?  More  work  of  educational 
and  cultural  value  might  be  given  in  the  private  business 
schools.  So  many  of  their  graduates  have  had  limited  edu- 
cational equipment  previously  and  the  observation  is  true  that 
only  a  small  percentage  do  any  advance  study  or  further 
equip  themselves  after  they  have  gotten  a  fair  position. 

There  are  legitimate  fields  into  which  the  private  school 
man  can  go  in  order  to  provide  the  means  under  pleasant  and 
congenial  conditions  by  which  the  student  who  is  with  him 
but  for  a  few  months  can  be  given  a  wider  vision  and  ex- 
tended horizon. 

If  regarded  as  a  fair  proposition  it  should  not  be  en- 
tered upon  on  the  basis  of  giving  just  anything  so  that  :t 
sounds  well  and  will  look  good  in  print.  Don't  experiment. 
Lay  out  a  definite  programme,  make  it  part  of  your  policy 
for  the  year  ahead.  Get  the  best  known  teachers  and  leaders 
in  the  particular  subjects  to  be  undertaken — but  do  not  ex- 
periment with  teachers  already  on  your  staff  whom  you  could 
have  fill  in  nicely  in  this  fashion.  It  will  prove  erroneous 
in  tile  end. 


Now  what  i-  the  work?  I  hear  some  one  say.  What  I 
may  offer  is  only  by  way  of  suggestion  as  touching  a  few 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  I 
know  of  a  prominent  school  in  one  of  our  three  largest  cities 
that  pays  a  good  salary  to  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  this 
country  to  deliver  each  year  a  series  of  lectures  on  English 
literature  before  its  students.  And  I  have  heard  it  said  by 
graduates  from  that  school  in  after  years  that  those  lectures 
formed  among  the  most  inspiring  and  helpful  influences  in 
their  brief  school  careers  in  that  institution.  What  is  more 
helpful  to  the  correspondent,  the  amanuensis,  the  manager, 
than  a  ready  vocabulary,  knowledge  of  the  choice  of  words 
and  the  sources  from  which  to  get  the  style  and  diction  of 
our  language  masters.  I  care  not  whether  you  are  taking  up 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  law  or  what 
not.  if  you  be  lacking  in  your  command  of  English  you  are  a 
marked  man.     And  marked  in  a  wav  that  is  not  desirable. 


the  matter  of  handling  correspondence.  Then  it  was  that 
the  one,  by  reason  of  superior  early  training,  evidenced  his 
ability  to  write  clearly  and  cogently  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  bank's  business,  and  the  contest  was  over.  That  school 
which  sacrifices  its  training  in  English  for  the  sake  of  turn- 
ing out  pupils  a  few  weeks  faster  than  their  competitors  is 
pursuing  a  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  policy. 

Lectures  in  applied  economics,  trade  relations,  history  of 
commerce,  all  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  a  student  for 
business.  It  makes  of  them  wide  awake,  keen  and  observant 
employes.  It  gives  them  interests  sufficiently  allied  to  their 
daily  work,  yet  far  enough  away  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming drones,  narrow  and  unambitious. 

Exposition  of  local  and  State  industries ;  staple  com- 
modities of  the  United  States  and  the  principal  countries 
with  which  we  trade,  etc.,  further  made  interesting  with  the 
aid  of  the  stereopticon,  has  been  exceedingly  stimulating  and 
helpful,  according  to  a  New  York  schoolman. 

Special  training  in  centres  which  will  permit  of  it  for 
better  commercial  teaching  through  the  agency  of  the  Sum- 
mer school  and  at  other  convenient  periods  during  the  year 
has  lifted  the  tone  of  the  institution  doing  the  work  and 
aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  better  work  in  the  smaller 
towns,  in  both  private  and  public  schools. 

A  better  school,  both  public  and  private,  should  be  our 
aim.  Both  sides  have  much  to  learn  of  the  other.  The 
private  school  can  give  much  in  the  form  of  specialized 
technique;  the  public  school  can  furnish  many  forms  of  cul- 
tural and  educational  training. 

Each  has  its  mission.  Each  can  more  nearly  realize  it — 
but  it  will  come  more  fully  and  adequately  and  with  less 
friction  and  loss  if  it  come  by  harmony  and  less  by  reason 
of  individual  self-sufficiencv. 


It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  a  bank  clerk  of  some  years' 
experience  came  suddenly  by  a  change  of  circumstances  to  be 
the  choice  as  competitor  with  another  for  the  cashiership  of 
one  of  the  prominent  banks.  They  were  about  even  up  in 
their  examination   in   trial   for  their   fitness  until   it   came  to 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  PENMAN 

Suggestions  for  the  Coming  Meeting. 
By  C.  C.  Lister. 

Friend  Healf.y:  After  talking  with  many  members  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  large  number  in  whom  there  is  smoul- 
dering a  live  spark  of  old-time  penmanship  fire  that  needs 
only  an  opportunity  to  make  it  break  forth  into  a  regular 
holocaust.  It  is  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  this  oppor- 
tunity at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  next  April 
that  I  am  writing  this  letter. 

I  know  that  some  are  pleased  to  call  penmen  cranks,  but 
what  of  it?  It  was  these  same  cranks  that  stirred  up  the  en- 
thusiasm that  made  these  first  meetings  a  reality,  and  now 
they  have  been  relegated  to  a  little  twenty-minute  period  at 
each  meeting. 

Mr.  Doner  gave  us  a  good,  practical  talk  in  the  brief  time 
allotted  to  him  at  the  Providence  meeting.  But  there  was 
also  a  little  penmanship  fest  not  on  the  program,  and  of  which 
comparatively  few  knew,  that  suggests  an  idea  which  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal.  That  old  war- 
horse,  E.  M.  Huntsinger.  not  being  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  penmanship  served  on  the  regular  bill  of  fare,  passed  the 
word  around  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  penmen  of 
one  hour  the  next  morning  before  the  regular  program.  I 
know  of  three  loyal  "fans"  who  were  there  on  the  minute, 
8 :30  A.  M.,  and  the  meeting  began  promptly.  Others  kept 
dropping  in  until  the  room  was  filled.  Each  one  was  given 
five  minutes  to  go  to  the  board  and  demonstrate  some  good 
teaching  idea  that  he  had  in  mind.  One  contributed  his  plan 
oi  arousing  interest  in  figures,  and  of  teaching  certain  diffi- 
cult  figures ;   another  showed  a  good  plan   for  teaching  the 
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capitals  "J"  and  "I";  another  demonstrated  a  plan  for  helping 
pupils  to  begin  the  application  of  movement  to  letter  forms, 
etc.,  etc. 

Now,  these  were  real  live  talks  on  topics  of  intense  in- 
terest to  teachers  of  writing,  and  if  any  man  had  come  in 
there  and  unrolled  an  "essay"  on  how  to  teach  writing  he 
would  have  been  "put  on  the  bench"  promptly. 

Now,  why  can't  we  have  a  rousing  good  meeting  next 
April  conducted  on  the  above  plan?  Every  penman  is  satur- 
ated with  ideas.  Let  the  executive  committee  give  one  hour 
(which  I  think  is  little  enough)  to  penmanship.  Select  twelve 
teachers  of  penmanship,  and  give  each  one  five  minutes  to 
demonstrate  his  pet  idea  for  teaching  figures,  or  movement, 
or  neatness,  or  certain  capitals,  or  speed.  If  there  are  two 
or  more  styles  of  a  letter  he  could  show  which  he  prefers 
and  why. 

If  something  along  this  line  is  carried  out  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting — and  it  would  be  a  departure  frofh  the  well- 
worn  plan — I  will  predict  the  liveliest  penmanship  session  that 
has  been  experienced  at  any  of  these  meetings. 


COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  MEN  AND   GENERAL  EDUCATION 

As  the  question  of  the  value  of  general  as  well  as  busi- 
ness education  is  always  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
profession,  and  especially  so  to  those  just  entering  upon  their 
work  with  a  desire  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities, 
the  following  reply  by  the  manager  of  the  Union  Teachers' 
Bureau  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege education  to  a  man  engaged  in  commercial  school  work 
may  be  of  interest.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  impression  of 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  gained  from  experience  with  com- 
mercial schools  and  teachers  in  their  various  departments, 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  the  men  fitted  by 
training  for  the  better  class  of  business  educational  work. 
He  says : 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  a  large  field  in 
business  education  for  men  who  are  so  trained  that  they 
can  become  more  than  mere  teachers  of  bookkeeping,  busi- 
ness practice,  shorthand,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called 
upon,  even  in  the  best  of  business  schools,  to  handle.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  there  are  far  too  many  men 
engaged  in  commercial  school  work  who,  because  of  lack  of 
proper  training,  cannot  hope  ever  to  "make  good."  They  may 
be  able  to  become  fairly  successful  as  $100  a  month  men, 
but  the  doors  of  the  higher  class  places  are  closed  and  sealed 
against  them. 

The  development  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school  has  done  much  to  create  a  demand  for  a  higher 
type  of  business  educator.  However  much  the  competition  of 
the  commercial  high  school  may  have  hurt  the  business 
school,  the  public  has  been  benefited  by  it  and  the  better  class 
of  commercial  teachers  have  found  their  condition  improved. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  business  education  there  was  un- 
doubtedly more  reason  to  feel  that  nothing  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  branches  was  necessary  to  in- 
sure success  as  a  commercial  teacher.  But  the  man  who 
hopes  in  the  commercial  high  school  to  exist  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  other  teachers  in  the  high  school  must  of 
necessity  be  fitted  by  native  ability  and  cultivation  to  come  up 
to  their  standards.  And  not  only  has  the  influence  of  the 
high  school  been  felt  among  teachers  in  public  commercial 
school  work,  but  the  competition  of  the  high  school  has  so 
influenced  the  business  colleges  that  higher  standards  are 
constantly  being  demanded  there. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a  college  graduate 
with  a  commercial  education  has  a  far  better  chance  to  gat 
and  hold  a  good  position  than  one  who  has  only  the  college 


training  without  the  commercial  end  to  it,  providing  the 
graduate  has  a  practical  turn  of  mind  which  fits  him  for  busi- 
ness. The  gentleman  to  whom  you  refer  in  your  communica- 
tion may  have  appreciated  the  fact  which  we  all  must  ap- 
preciate— that  a  great  many  graduates  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  impractical  and  have  no  ability,  ap- 
parently, for  business.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  busi- 
ness education  would  transform  an  impractical  college  man 
into  a  practical  business  man,  but  I  am  convinced  that  there 
would  be  fewer  failures  of  college  men  to  make  good  if  they 
had  a  year  of  such  training  as  could  be  given  them  in  a 
strictly  high  class  business  educational  institution. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  comparisons  between  com- 
mercial teachers  and  teachers  of  science,  language,  etc.  A 
commercial  teacher,  if  he  has  any  capacity,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, soon  acquire  a  school  of  his  own  and  make  more 
money  than  any  except  the  very  few  of  the  most  favored 
teachers  of  other  branches.  His  opportunities  are  better  be- 
cause he  may  thus  become  an  independent  business  man. 
The  teacher  of  the  other  branches  has  no  such  opportunity. 
He  can  only  connect  himself  with  some  institution  of  learn- 
ing and  serve  it  at  a  fixed  salary  so  long  as  he  lives.  As  to 
the  relative  quality  of  their  success,  we  all  know,  that  suc- 
cess in  its  highest  form  may  not  be  measured  in  mere  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  that  a  teacher  in  an  established  college  on 
an  income  of  say  $2,000  a  year,  if  he  is  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  work,  may  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  man  engaged  in  some  other  work  bringing 
him  ten  times  that  amount.  This  is  a  matter  of  mental  at- 
titude and  therefore  cannot  be  estimated  on  a  practical  basis. 

I  should  say  this  definitely,  however :  Whether  the  re- 
verse may  or  may  not  be  true,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  commercial  teacher  with  a  college  education 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  succcessful,  not  only  from  the  ma- 
terial, but  from  every  standpoint,  than  the  one  who  has  not 
this  advantage.  And  I  am  quite  certain  that,  as  the  world 
and  most  college  graduates  look  at  success,  college  men 
would  be  more  successful  as  a  body  if  they  had  the  com- 
mercial training.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure:  None  would  be 
less  successful  because  of  their  commercial  training  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  proportion  would  be 
more  so. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  will  be  of  any  value  to  you  and 
I  may  be  prejudiced.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  more 
cultivation  and  the  more  practical  knowledge  a  man  has  the 
better  chance  he  stands  of  being  successful  from  every  stand- 
point, and  I  certainly  think  that  the  best  balanced  education 
is  that  which  ignores  neither  the  studies  taught  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  nor  those  which  are  presumed  to  re- 
late more  strictly  to  a  business  career. 
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LESSONS  IN  DRAWING  | 

By  Valentine  Sandberg.  « 

No.  5.  | 


Our  lesson  in  drawing  this  month  is  an  English  colonist 
of  an  earlier  day,  and  harmonizes  very  well  with  the  prim 
Puritan  maid  in  the  December  Journal.  By  drawing  the 
two  on  the  same  sheet,  facing  each  other,  you  can  give  the 
effect  of  clasped  hands,  and  you  may,  if  you  choose,  imagine 
it  is  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  If  you  succeeded  with  the 
lesson  given  last  month  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  this  one. 

C.  A.  Neiswender. 
Something  like   twenty-six   years    ago   Charles   A.    Neis- 
wender was  born  on  a  farm  near  Paola,  Kan.     We  have  no 
record  of  the   fact,  but  we  presume  that   he  performed   the 
duties    which    come    to    boys    under    those    conditions     with 
the    determination    that   as    soon    as    possible 
he  would  make  a  change  in  his  vocation. 

His  opportunity  came  early,  however,  for 
when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Paola  and  Charles  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  work  in  the  graded  schools. 
After  he  completed  his  course  in  the  high 
school  he  entered  business  school,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  graduated  from  it. 
During  this  time  he  began  cultivating  his  pen  under  C. 
W.  Ransom,  and  when,  in  1902,  he  went  to  the  Chickasaw 
Business  School,  in  Oklahoma,  as  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  bookkeeping,  he  was  already  possessed  of  a  good  business 
hand. 

From  1903  to  1905  he  served  as  cashier  and  correspon- 
dent for  a  commission  house  in  the  stock  yards  at  Kansas 
City.  From  1905  to  1908  he  was  cashier  in  a  bank,  but  in 
the  latter  year  he  spent  some  time  in  Kansas  City  completing 
the  course  of  penmanship  and  art  work  under  Mr.  Ransom. 
In  1909  he  took  charge  of  the  penmanship  and  banking 
departments  of  the  Topeka  Business  College,  Topeka,  Kan., 
where  he  is  now  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  His  busi- 
ness experience  fits  him  for  imparting  that  practical  knowl- 
edge so  necessary  in  the  thorough  training  of  young  busi- 
ness men,  and  his  thorough  mastery  of  penmanship  makes 
him  a  superior  teacher  of  that  art. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the   man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

It  is  the   duty  of  the  man  to  do  me 

RAPID  TYPEWRITING 

The  following  telegram,  under  date  of  November  27,  was 
sent  out  from  Kansas  City : 

"H.  O.  Blaisdell  wrote  at  St.  Joseph  (Missouri 
Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association)  Conven- 
tion, six  thousand  four  hundred  thirty-four  words 
gross.  Sixty  minutes.  Errors  fifty.  Matter  selected 
by  committee  from  City  Library." 

After  five  words  are  deducted  for  each  of  the  fifty  errors 
we  find  that  Mr.  Blaisdell  is  credited  with  a  net  total  of  6,184 
words  for  the  hour.  Divided  by  60,  we  get  103  words  per 
minute  net.     Fast  writing,  you'll  agree. 

We  show  herewith  the  result  of  one  minute's  work  by 
Mr.  Blaisdell  on  an  Underwood,  being  a  memorized  sentence 
on  which  nearly  all  speed  operators  try  for  records.     This  is 


a  turn  and  if  he   can  he  will  do  so 

a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  will  do   so 

a  turn  and  if  he   cart  he  will  do   so 

a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  will  do   so 

a  turn   and  if  he  can  he  will  do   so 

a  turn  and  if  he   can  he  will  do   so 

a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  will  do   so 

a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  will  do   so 

a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  will  do  so 

a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  will  do  so 

a  turn  and  if  he  can  he  will  do  so 
a  turn 

an  exact  reproduction  of  his  original  work,  and  totals  just  232 
words  for  the  minute.     More  fast  writing. 

Again,  in  testing  out  Mr.  Blaisdell's  marvelous  ability  in 
fast  fingering,  he  wrote  for  a  minute  by  a  stop-watch  and 
averaged  fifteen  finger  strokes  for  each  second  of  the  sixty. 
This  wonderful  skill  is  amazing.  The  ordinary  watch  ticks 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  five  beats  to  the  second.  Take 
out  your  timepiece  and  listen  attentively  to  the  oscillations  of 
the  balance  wheel.  Multiply  by  three,  and  you  come  very 
close  to  the  rapid-fire  pulsations  of  the  machine  manipulated 
by  Mr.  Blaisdell. 

Typewriting  student,  take  this  copy  and  see  how  many 
lines  you  can  write,  and  keep  at  it  until  you  can  equal  Mr. 
Blaisdell's  record. 


BUSINESS  POINTERS 

Written  in  a  sincere  and  kindly  desire  to  help  the  young 
who  do  not  know,  and  the  older  ones  who  sometimes  forget. 

Charles  Lamb  said  that  when  he  reached  his  office  fifteen 
minutes  late  he  always  went  away  half  an  hour  earlier  so  as  to 
make  the  matter  right.  This  was  a  joke.  The  chronic  late  is 
always  marked  on  the  time  book  for  a  layoff  when  times 
get  "scarce."  '  Your  interests  are  the  interests  of  the  house, 
and  theirs  are  yours — be  on  time. 

As  to  the  habit  of  getting  everything  packed  and  ready 
for  a  quick  scoot  when  the  bell  rings,  this  does  not  mean  for 
you  a  raise.  Work  as  if  you  owned  the  place — and  perhaps 
you  may. 

If  you  want  to  be  absent  get  permission.  If  you  are 
unavoidably  detained  from  work,  send  word  why. 

Don't  throw  waste  paper  and  refuse  on  the  floor — baskets 
are  provided  for  rubbish.  Be  very  careful  never  to  leave 
oily  waste  in  rubbish  baskets  or  on  the  floor — put  such  in 
metal  cans  and  see  that  the  cover  is  on.  Spontaneous  com- 
bustion is  a  common  cause  of  fire. 

To  repeat  an  unkind  remark  is  as  bad  as  to  invent  a  lie. 

Conversation  about  things  not  connected  .with  the  business 


should   not   be   indulged   in   on   "company   time."     The   house 
can  stand  it,  but  you  can't. 

Shed  no  tears  over  your  lack  of  early  advantage;  no 
really  great  man  ever  had  any  advantages  that  he  himself 
did  not  create. 

Never  conceal  unfinished  work  under  blotters,  in  pigeon- 
holes or  drawers,  depending  on  memory  to  find  it.  If  neces- 
sary to  leave  unfinished  work,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  desk  ' 
in  sight,  under  a  weight,  so  if  you  do  not  come  back  in  the 
morning  the  other  man  will  know  just  where  things  are  and 
what  to  do. 

Don't  touch  pencils,  pens,  erasers  or  papers  on  another 
man's  desk,  unless  he  is  there.  The  Golden  Rule  applies  well 
here  as  elsewhere. 

The  most  precious  possession  in  life  is  good  health.  Eat 
moderately,  breathe  deeply,  exercise  out-of-doors,  and  get 
eight  hours'  sleep. 

Never  use  letter  paper  or  envelopes  to  figure  on  or  for 
memoranda — it  shows  you  do  not  realize  that  the  first  requisite 
in  business  is  economy.  The  same  rule  applies  to  burning  of 
lights  that  are  not  needed ;  whether  there  is  a  meter  or  a  "flat 
rate"  makes  110  difference — avoid  waste. — Graphite. 
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Dear   Mr.   Taniblyn: 

I  wish  to  thank  jou  for  tiie  excellent  position 
you  secured  for  me  with  Orr's  Business  College. 
My  investment  with  you  for  a  course,  by  mail,  is 
certainly  paying  good  dividends.  My  yearly  in- 
crease in  salary  has  been  just  $1,325.00  in  less 
than  six  years,  and  I  have  never  had  better 
chances  for  promotion  than  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
who  cannot  afford  to  miss  your  unsurpassed  in- 
structions and  unequalled  copies  by  mail,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  commercial  teachers  and 
penmen  who  can  increase  their  income  as  much 
as  I  have  mine.  Hoping  I  may  be  able  to 
return  the  many  kind  favors  shown  me,   I  remain. 


V*'\ftU, 


I  Will  Help  You  to  Increase  Your  Earning 

Capacity  in  the  Same  Way  and  \ 

Find  You  the  Position  Too 

WRITE  TO-DAY  — NOW— for  my  FREE 
BOOK  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman."  It  will 
show  you  how  to  get  into  line  for  promotion. 

It  is  my  constant  aim  to  make  the  name  TAMBLYN 
stand    for  the  Best  in  the  penmanship  field,  and    to 
make  The  Tamblyn  School  such  that  its  students  can 
recommend  it  with  pride.     Its  courses  cover  the  subjects 
thoroughly,   giving   more  instruction  and   better  copies      ( 
than  any  other  correspondence' 
school  in  the  world. 

Write  for  the  book  and  specimens  of  pen- 
manship at  once,  and  then  if  you  want  your 
name  elegantly  written  on  a  card  enclose 
2c.  stamp.  Address.  F.  W.  TAMBLYN 
404  Meyer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 


Accuracy  and  Speed 

Practically   all    of   today's   business   correspondence  is   typewritten.      This  work  should 
be  done  accurately  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time.     A  letter,  business  form,  or  legal  doc- 
ument should  be  well  arranged,  neat  in  appearance,  free  from  errors,   and  clear  and  concise 
fc«/'j»i       in  expression.      These  things  depend  on   the  operator's  preparation  for  the  work. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  TYPEWRITING 

is  designed  to  develop  the  most  necessary  points  of  typewriting — Accuracy  and  Speed.  It 
presents  the  TOUCH  system  in  its  most  practical  form.  Each  of  the  one  hundred  graded 
lessons  forms  a  step  toward  perfect  typewriting.  There  are  lessons  devoted  to  regular  office 
work,  special  business  forms,  legal  and  tabular  work,  etc.  New  Practical  Typewriting  pro- 
vides a  practical  course  in  office  typewriting. 

We  publish  a  full  line  of  practical  text-books  for  commercial  schools.     Write  for  sam- 
ple pages  and  prices.     We  pay  the  freight. 


CLEVELAND-   If  -OHIO 


The  specimens  appearing  on  this  page  were  executed  by  the  following  students :  (2)  E.  M.  Edwards,  (3)  Jeanette 
Stephen,  both  pupils  of  J.  J.  Bailey,  Technical  High  School,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  (4)  Gabriella  Berka,  student  of  M.  M.  Murphy, 
Acme  Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.;  (5)  Mary  Hirschberg,  (6)  Stephanie  Seeschaaf,  both  students  of  M.  M.  Van 
Ness,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  High  School;  (7)  G.  Laurencelle,  student  of  Bro.  Leonard,  Longueuil  College,  Co.  Chambly, 
P.  Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  James  Rennie,  pupil  of  J.  J.  Bailey,  was  written  with  very  light  ink,  the 
engraver  could  not  reproduce  same.     This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  specimen  No.  1. 


IF 


20th      CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING 

You  are  not  familiar  with  this,  the  latest  The  fact  that  it  is  used  in  more  than  One  Thou- 

and  most  practical  system  of  bookkeeping,  sand  Schools  is  evidence  of  merit, 

investigate  it  durin  ?  the  present  school  year.  Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Knoxvilte,  Tenn. 


'^ycnma/w  QTTaL  qJ^cu/lu/P 


The  above  set  of  Resolutions,  a  product  of  the  pen  and  brush  of  E.  E. 
Marlatt,  was  presented  to  C.  J.  Gruenbaum,  the  popular  teacher  of  writing 
of  the  Lima,  Ohio.  Business  College.  The  presentation  was  made  on  No- 
vember 29.  Mr.  Gruenbaum  has  written  Mr.  Marlatt  expressing  his  great 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  says  it  is  the  first  he  has 
ever  seen  fresh  from  the  pen  and  brush,  and  that  it  is  an  inspiration  to 
any  one. 


SUPERVISORS 
OF"  WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied  in  the  schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  harsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the  time. 

Samples    of    Dixon's    No.   30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will   be   sent  to   any   super- 
visor of  writing. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY.    N.  J. 


PPI^K  t  Jlave  you  ever  used  a  pen  thai 
*-» i'  *■»  •  gave  entire  satisfaction?  A 
pen  that  would  slide  easily  over  any  kind  of 
paper?  Eight  two-rent  stamps  gets  three  dozen 
of  just  the  pen  for  business  writing 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal 
229  Broadway  New  York 


Marriage  Certieicate 

Mailed  for  50  cents.        Send  2  cents  for  circular. 

WF       n  I  I  M  M       267  FGE  AVENUE 
.    t .     U  U  IN  IN  ,    jersey  CITY.   N.  J. 


One    of    the    leading    schools    of    Penmanship    and 
Drawing   in    the   U.    S.      Under  the  personal    super- 
vision of  L.   M.   Kelchner. 
"If  interested  write  for   information.     Address 

Pres.  0.  H.  Longwell.  H  ighland  Park  College.  Pes  Moines,  la. 


No  Other  System  of  Writing 


Faust  Method 


rill   pay  you  to  i 


It  tells  the  Pupil  and  Teacher  Ho 

Don't  Buy  Your  Practice  Paper 
C.   A.    FAUST,      -      40  Dearborn  Street 


equalled  the  "Faust"  as  a  result  getter. 

e  graduates  and   less  labor  to  get   them. 

been    the    record)    in    schools    using    the 

stigate.     If  you  are  interested,  WRITE  AND  I   WILL   TELL  SOU   ALL  ABOUT  IT. 

until   vou  have  examined   the   "FAUST  IDEAL."     Its  special   ruling  saves  time    money 

and   la-bor.      Send  for  sample   sheet   and   circular  giving   full   description   or   the   plan. 

Chicago,    111. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 

GOES   TO    PUPILS   OF 

S.  E.  LESLIE 


At  the  National  Penmanship  contest  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  5.  E.  Leslie  took 
First  Prize.  Students'  writing  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try was  on  exhibition.  One  of  the  judges  said  after 
the  contest:  "The  work  of  your  pupils  was  so  far 
ahead  of  the  others  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
other  decision." 

This  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  my  ability 
to  get  RESULTS  as  a  teacher.  This  is  not  boasting, 
but  PROOF.    RESULTS  are  what  count. 

A  prominent  business  educator  says :  "Every  man 
who  pays  you  for  Penmanship  will  get  more  than  his 
money's  worth.  You  are  skillful,  conscientious  and 
progressive." 

YOU  WANT  THE  BEST.  Mine  is  the  best,  not 
because  I  say  so,  but  because  those  who  are  disin- 
terested and  competent  to  judge  say  so. 

Lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Card 
Writing  and  Engravers'  Script,  Lettering  and  Engross- 
ing, by  mail.  Write  for  my  Journal  entitled  "Pen- 
manship." 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I. 

ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 


LESSONS  IN   LETTERING 

By  E.  E.  'Marlatt,  of  The  Journal  Staff. 
This  lesson  will  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  skill  in  product  work.  The  illustration  shows  an 
album  page  in  Old  English.  Aside  from  the  careful  execution 
of  the  letters,  he  will  be  required  to  pay  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral balance  of  the  page  and  to  spacing.  All  work  sent  in 
will  be  criticised  if  accompanied  by  twenty-five  two-cent 
stamps. 


.Superfluous  Matter  Cut  Out. 


The  following  books  are  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  well 
bound  in  the  best  cloth.  They  contain  just  what  the  pupil  should 
get  in  the  time  spent  in  Business  College.  They  are  built  for  ser- 
vice and  not  for  sale  on  appearances,  yet  they  look  as  good  as  the 
best,  but  are  not  so  thick.  They  contain  all  of  the  essentials  in  the 
most  practical  arrangement. 

Practical  Arithmetic $  -48 

Commercial  Law 48 

Complete  Touch  Typewriting  (160  pages) 48 

Essentials   of   Grammar,    Punctuation   and    Business 

Correspondence 31 

Key  to  unpunctuated  matter  and  proposed  letters  in  Essentials 
of  Grammar,  free  to  schools. 

Seventy-five  Lessons  in  Spelling $  .13 

Shorthand  Pocket  Dictionaries  (11  different  systems)        .48 
These  are  special  net  prices  to  schools. 

Examination  copy  to  teachers  same  as  the  special  net  price  to 
schools,  but  postpaid  and  complimentary  if  adopted,  and  with  the 
privilege  of  returning. 

Postage  on  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law  and  Touch  Type- 
writing, 10c;  Grammar,  6c;  Speller  and  Pocket  Dictionary,  3c. 
W.  L.  MUSICK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"J    I  will  write  your  Name  oo 

r.AiV"  CARDS 

free  a  pack  FOR  15o. 

of  Samples  and  send 
terms  to  agents  with  each  order.  AgentsWanted. 
Ol  II II  If  PADflC  I  have  the  very  best 
DLAiIII  UAHUO  blank  cards  now  on 
the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
•olors.  Sample  ioo  postpaid,  15c.  :,ooo  by  ex- 
press, 75c.    Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  fiCtt 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  23c.  Less  for 
more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White. 
15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder.  10c.  Gil- 
lott's  No.  1  Pens.  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.    Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  Fair  Haven.  Pa. 


SEND  10c.  for  a  copy  of  Parsons'a 
Practical  Penmanship  and  learn  how 
to  write  rig>ht  and  how  to  teach  writ- 
ing, or  20c.  for  Parsons's  Practical 
Drawing.  Both  for  25c.  Address  A.  E. 
PARSONS,   Keokuk,    li.ivn. 


MODERN  SHOW  CARD  [[IlfRING  AND  DESIGNING 

With   2,000  Bright,    Clear-Cut    Advertis- 
ing; Phrases  for  Display  Signs, 
Show  Cards  and  Posters. 

FIFTH  EDITION.— The  most  complete  text  upon 
the  market  to-day.  consisting  of  112  pages  of  letter- 
ing, designing  and  other  useful  information  for  the 
penman  interested  in  show  card  display  or  lettering 
for  advertising  purposes.  A  self-teaching  manual 
whereby  any  one  can  ,  become  a  successful  artist. 
Thousands  have  been  sold.  Price.  $1.00.  Stamps 
taken.  Order  to-day.  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
220  Broadway,  N*w   York. 
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WILL  BE  CONVINCED 

If  not  already,  that  ARISTOS  (The  Best)  or  JANES'  SHADE- 
LESS  SHORTHAND  is  the  Simplest,  most  Legible  and  Speed- 
iest System  of  Shorthand  that  the  world  lias  ever  produced.  It 
ls  only  a  matter  of  time  when  you  will  adopt  it.  because  it  is 
the  coming  system  of  the  world.  The  schools  that  have 
adopted  it  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  and  highly  gratified 
with  results.  Many  writers  of  the  best  known  Standard  Sys- 
tems that  have  discarded  them  for  ARISTOS  are  delighted,  and 
ecognize  its   superiority.      In  the   United   States,    from  Cordova, 


mmi 


Yes-YOU 


nut's'  Shadeless  Shorthani 

Toby's  Practical   Business  College,  Waco,  Texas. 

Work   Begins  1910 — Finest    in    United    States. 

When   complete!   this  building  will   be  the  largest,  .most  com- 
plete,   most    modern    and    most    elaborately    equipped    ex- 
clusive Business  College   Building  in  the  United  States. 


the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  „ 
to  be  found  among  the  most  prominent  and  highest  salaried 
Shorthand  Writers,  ARISTOS  Reporters  and  expert  Stenogra- 
phers,   and   many   of   the   highest   stenographic   positions,   court 

and    commercial,    in    the    Philippines,    .Mexico    and    Isthmus    of     »-  ,T  -    .     , 

Panama,  are  filled  by  ARISTOS  Writers.  Yes,  in  one  sense,  J%evt"  Home  of  Aristc 
i(  is  new,  in  another  it  is  not.  It  emanated  from  the  brain 
nf  Alfred  Janes,  of  London,  nearly  fifty  years  a  Parliamentary 
Reporter,  one  of  the  Best,  if  not  the  Best,  Practical  Shorthand 
Writer  that  has  ever  lived — not  a  theorist  or  a  dreamer,  but  a 
man  who  first  proved  to  the  world  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  ARISTOS  before  he  asked  others  to  adopt  It.  The  famous 
Harmsworth  Encyclopedia  in  its  pages  devoted  to  Shorthand, 
while  Phonography  is  well  spoken  of,  devotes  much  space  to 
ARISTOS  and  places  it  before  all  other  Systems.  If  you  are 
progressive,  you  will  at  least  examine  into  it.  School  Pro- 
prietors, Managers  and  Teachers,  with  a  view  to  adopting  it 
£S^E£5  for  their  respective  schools,  can  have  a  course  BY  MAIL  and  books  absolutely  free  of  charge.  Others  can  get  the  first  Three 
Lessons  of  our  Mail  Course  and  complete  set  of  books  for  $3.50.  The  writer  has  one  of  the  largest  and  the  Highest 
Standard  Shorthand  Schools  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  his  students  who  have  learned  entirely  by  Corre- 
spondence are  now  filling  most  prominent  positions,  and  some  have  been  qualified  within  four  months  to  take  cases  in  court.  In  his  College 
in  Texas  he  taught  Isaac  and  Benn  Pitman.  Graham,  Munson  and  Lindsley  Systems  before  he  adopted  ARISTOS  exclusively.  After  several  years 
of  actual  experience  in  his  Texas  College,  which  produced  most  gratifying  results,  he  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  and  the  many  advantages 
ARISTOS  offered,  so  purchased  the  System  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  owns  all  copyrights  thereto.  Any  who  Infringe  on 
same  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  lair.  Don't  be  a  Mossback  or  a  Clam;  wake  up  out  of  your  lethargy  and 
throw  aside  your  prejudice  and  bigotry  and  adopt  a  System  that  will  improve  your  Shorthand  Department,  swell  your  Bank  Account 
and  enable  you  to  graduate  Shorthand  Writers  who  can  take  the  fastest  speakers  with  ease  and  then  read  their 
notes  like  print.  \Above  I  give  a  picture  of  the  new  home  of  ARISTOS.  For  the  next  three  months  address  me  at  Waco,  Texaa; 
after  that  for  the  next  four  months  at  156  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.  I  am  personally  and  closely  acquainted  with  Mr.  Horace  G.  Healey, 
Editor  of  this  paper,  and  with  most  of  the  promirent  Public  Accountants  of  the  United  States,  therefore  you  can  easily  learn  whether  or  not 
I  am  honest  in  my  statements.  Like  Mr.  Janes,  I  personally  and  riridly  tested  ARISTOS  before  asking  others  to  adopt  it.  andi  found  it  to  be 
perfection  in  Shorthand.  Write  Me.  A  two  rent  stamp  and  sheet  cf  paper,  or  even  a  postal  card  and  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  is  all 
that  it  will  cost  you,  and  I  promise  you  a  prompt  and   courteous   reply, 

EDWARD  TOBY,   F.  A.  A.,  C.  C.  A.,  President 

Toby's    Practical    Business    College,    Waco,    Texas. 

Toby's   School    of   Correspondence,    156  Fifth   Ave.,   New   York  City. 

Toby's    School   of   Correspondence,   Waco.   Texas. 

Toby's    Modern    Practical    Bookkeeping,    ARISTOS   or  JANES'   SHADELESS   SHORTHAND,   Typewriting, 
metic,     Simplified    English,     Penmanship    Successfully    taught    BY    MAIL. 


Letter  Writing,   Business  Arith- 


"E,m?n!.'K,T?  V       Its      detection      and 

rU-KUHiKY. illustration.      In      a 

800-page  book.  The  standard  text  of 
Its  kind.  The  authority  recognized  by 
all  the  courts  of  this  country.  By 
Daniel  T.  Ames,  dean  of  America's 
Handwriting  Experts,  and  based  on  an 
experience  of  1,200  litigated  cases,  In- 
cluding the  Fair  and  Davis  will  con- 
tests, and  the  Botkin  and  Mollneux 
murder  trials.  Bound  in  law  sheep  and 
sent   postpaid   for  $2.50. 


One  Thousand  and  One  Questions  and 
Answers  on  United  States  History 
and  on  the  Constitution  and  its  Amend- 
ments. A  useful  volume  of  more  than 
100  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
and  gilt;  former  price,  75  cents.  While 
they  last,  the  few  we  have  on  hand 
will  be  sent  for  fifteen  two-cent  stamps 
each.  Invaluable  to  the  teacher  or  stu- 
dent. The  book  contains  a  complete 
review  of  the  entire  subject  of  United 
States  history. 

Also  One  Thousand  and  One  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  General  History, 
on  Botany,  on  Physics.  Companion 
books  to  the  above,  at  the  same  price. 
Any  two  will  be  sent  for  50  cents,  and 
any  three  for  $1.00.     Stamps   taken. 

PENMAN'S    ART    JOURNAL. 
229  BROADWAY,  -  NEW   YORK. 


A  PERFECT  FL.ICKINGER  SPECIMEN.  ; 
Every  one  interested  in  writing  should  I 
have  a  line  of  script  from  the  hand  of 
that  master  of  our  craft,  H.  W.  Flickln- 
ger.  We  have  a  few  lines  in  pencil  which 
he  prepared  for  the  copy-book  engraver. 
They  are  an  inspiration  to  any  one  who 
appreciates  that  which  is  perfect.  25  two- 
cent  stamps  will  bring  a  specimen.  Order 
to-day.  Penman's  Art  Journal,  229  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


Kore 


the  best  stick  ink  made.     It 


the 


an  most  marvelous  flowing  ink— thoi 
jet-black  shades  and  soft  htir-linse 
cannot  be  made  with  any  other  kind 
of  Ilk.  Prices  12.  »3  and  M  per  stick,  according  to 
sise.  Order  quick,  ss  there  are  only  a  few  to  be 
hU.     PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL.  229  Broadway. 


A    UNIQUE    MOVEMENT   DESIGN    BY    HENRY   VON   OHLEN,    PUPIL   OF 
A.    C.    DOERING,    WOOD'S    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 
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m  Who  in  Pf^tan'ship 


F.  E.  Chaffee. 
Another  product  of  the  farm  who  is  making  a  great 
success  of  his  business  educational  work  is  F.  E.  Chaffee, 
whose  start  in  life  was  made  in  Kane  County,  111.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  alternated  between  the  field  and  the  country 
schools,  and  later  on  found  opportunity  to  enter  Wheaton 
Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1898.  Following  this  he  spent  two  years  in 
Wheaton  College.  The  idea  of  business 
education  had  been  in  his  mind  for  some 
time  and  he  decided  to  take  up  a  course 
which  would  fit  him  for  commercial  life. 
He  therefore  entered  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  in  Chicago,  and  his  work 
there  was  of  such  high  character  that  im- 
mediately upon  finishing  the  course  he  was  offered  a  position 
as  teacher.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
teaching  a  life  work,  but  he  found  it  so  pleasant  that  he  has 
remained  in  the  schoolroom  ever  since.  Aside  from  the 
training  he  had  when  he  entered  business  school  work,  ft*  has 
taken  special  courses  in  finance,  banking  and  economics  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  also  held  positions  in 
the  high  school  at  Joliet,  111.,  and  the  National  Business  Col- 
lege, at  Quincy.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  principal  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  of  Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  D., 
where  he  has  secured  excellent  results  among  his  pupils.  He 
is  a  strong,  all-round  commercial  man,  and  especially  fitted 
for  work  in  a  school  such  as  that  with  which  he  is  connected. 


Rene  Guillard. 
Xo  better  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  our  American 
citizens  distribute  themselves  around  the  country  could  be 
had  than  that  offered  by  R.  Guillard,  now  at  Portland,  Ore., 
but  formerly  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Guillard  was  born  in  th-* 
coal  regions  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  but  when  five  year 
of   age  his  parents  decided  to  give  him  thf 

0  advantage  of  farm  training,  so  they  removed 
to  another  part  of  the  State,  where  he  spen' 
his  Summers  in  farm  work  and  hi--  Winter' 
in  the  rural  schools.  His  country  school 
training  was  followed  by  a  course  in  thr 
high  school,  and  upon  graduating  he  taugb' 
for  some  time  in  the  local  schools.  His  in 
terest  in  penmanship  now  led  him  to  Colum 
bus,  Ohio,  where  he  took  up  special  work  in  that  branch 
winning  the  Zanerian  gold  medal  for  proficiency  in  penman 
ship.  He  also  took  a  teacher's  course  in  free-hand  drawinf 
which  was  being  given  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Upor 
completing  his  work  in  the  Zanerian  School  he  entered  th< 
employ  of  C.  W.  Ransom  in  connection  with  the  correspond 
ence  work  of  that  penman.  His  principal  work  was  criticiz- 
ing matter  sent  in  and  doing  ornate  envelope  work.  He  re- 
mained in  Kansas  City  for  one  year,  when  a  good  offer  from 
the  Behnke-Walker  Business  College,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  lured 
him  to  the  Far  West.  Mr.  Guillard's  progress  in  his  choser 
work  has  been  rapid  and  sure.  He  is  successful  in  teaching 
all  branches  of  pen  art  work,  and  furnishes  that  inspiratior 
to  his  pupils  which  is  so  essential  to  good  work.  The  Journal 
is  pleased  to  number  him  among  its  friends  in  the  ranks  of 
professional  penmen. 


C.  A.  Robertson. 
Chicago  is  only  the  adopted  home  of  C.  A.  Robertson 
for  he  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  November  11,  1877. 
The  earliest  record  that  we  have  of  his  activities  is  his  career 
as  captain  of  baseball  and  football  teams  from  1891-3.  From 
1895-7,  while  attending  the  high  school,  he  was  a  member 
of   the   Y.   M.   C.   A.   basketball   team,  which 

9  won  the  championship  in  New  England  dur- 

ing those  years.  Incidentally  he  delivered 
papers,  a  cheerful  occupation  which  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  arise  at  3 :30  in  the 
morning — particularly  delightful  in  the  Winter. 
In  189"  he  entered  Hinman's  Business  Col- 
lege in  Springfield,  having  completed  three 
years  of  a  classical  course  in  the  high  school, 
winning  in  the  meantime  forty-five  prizes  in  bicycle  races  out 
of  a  possible  fifty-one  or  fifty-two.  This  indicates  that  Mr. 
Robertson  had  a  way  of  always  getting  what  he  went  after. 
After  finishing  his  courses  in  the  business  school  in  record 
time  he  spent  a  year  with  business  firms  as  bookkeeper  and 
stenographer,  returning  to  Hinman's  Business  College  in  1899 
as  principal  of  the  commercial  department.  He  also  played 
ball.  In  1900  he  went  to  Betts  Academy  in  Stamford  as 
principal  of  the  commercial  department.  While  here  he  fin- 
ished the  fourth  year  of  his  high  school  work  in  odd  moments, 
and  likewise  played  ball.  For  three  years,  between  1901-4, 
lie  was  teacher  of  commercial  branches  and  English  at  the 
Merrill  College  at  Stamford.  It  is  said  that  while  there 
he  was  also  coach  and  captain  of  football  and  baseball  teams. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  was  back  in  Springfield  with  Mr. 
Hinman,  but  the  record  was  silent  on  the  ball  question. 

During  the  following  year,  while  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  he  played 
some  more  ball.  He  went  in  1907  to  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  and  in  1908  to  the  MacCormac  School  in 
Chicago,  where  he  may  still  be  found  as  principal  of  the 
commercial  department.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  N.  C.  T.  A.  during  1909.  He  is  a  very  success- 
ful teacher  and  a  man  whose  character  commands  the  respect 
of  all. 


GOOD  WORDS 

"You  are  making  The  Journal  indispensable  to  any 
student  or  instructor  of  the  commercial  branches.  I  extend 
to  you  my  most  hearty  good  wishes  for  a  prosperous  and 
successful  school  year."     C.  A.  Nelson.  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Journal  keeps  right  abreast  of  the  times.  Yes, 
just  a  little  ahead,  and  thus  is  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  good 
writing  and  kindred  subjects.  I  congratulate  you."  F.  D. 
Cross,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

"I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with'  penmanship  for  some 
time,  but  I  would  not  lose  a  single  Madarasz  Page  for  five 
times  a  year's  subscription.  May  you  have  all  the  success 
that  the  excellence  of  your  paper  merits."  E.  A.  Cast,  Bend, 
Ore. 

"Your  Journal  is  a  great  inspiration  to  teachers,  and 
particularly  to  young  people  who  are  trying  to  work  up  their 
penmanship."     J.  T.  Henderson,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


\QyViCQ^u.tnaS 


IIKXAMKXTAI.    WHITING    BV    R.     Gl'lLLARP,     PORTLAND,    ORE. 


EVIDENCE    OF    MERIT 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  merit  of  the  UNIVERSAL  DICTA- 
TION COURSE  is  that  those  who  have  substituted  something  have  come 
back  to  us.  There  are  many  imitators,  but  nothing  "just  as  good."  More 
schools  are  using  it  than  ever  before  and  they  are  among  the  best  in  the  land. 

It  is  made  up  of  actual  letters  selected  from  twenty-six  different  lines  of 
business,  such  as  the  Wood  and  Coal,  Furniture,  Paper  and  Printing,  Loans 
and  Collection,  Lumber,  Building  and  Loan,  Hardware,  Wholesale  Grocery, 
Implement,  Railroad,  Dry  Goods,  Grain  and  Commission,  Legal,  Court  Re- 
porting, etc.,  etc.  Each  business  is  separate  and  is  preceded  by  a  vocabu  ary 
of  words  and  phrases  selected  from  the  letters  with  proper  shorthand  outline  to 
be  practised  by  the  student  preparatory  to  taking  dictation. 

It  also  contains  Legal  Forms  and  Court  Testimony  in  Civil  and  Criminal 
Cases  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  a  Dictionary  and  Reader  in  the 
back.  The  Dictionary  is  a  reference  to  all  the  vocabularies  throughout  the 
book.     Twenty  different  systems. 

Net  price  for  two  or  more  to  schools $   .97 

Postage  or  express  prepaid 13 

Single  copy  postpaid  to  schools 1 .20 

Retail  price  postpaid 2.00 

In  ordering  state  clearly  what  system  of  shorthand. 
W.  L.  MUSICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BARNES' 


Passed  C.  P.  A.  Examination 

EXTRACTS     FROM     LETTER: 

Butte,  Montana,  Dec.  S,  1909. 
Dear  Mr.  Bennett — /  am  glad  tnbe  able  to  inform  you  that  I  received 
C.  P.  A.  degree  from  the  State  University.     I  owe  much  of  my  success  to 
your  course  in  Higher  Accounting.     *      *      *      You  have  a  splendid  course 
and  you  will  always  find  me   boosting  R.  J.  Bennett. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am.  Your  friend,  (Signed)     J.    LEE    RICE. 

This  letter  which  we  appreciate  so  hig-hly  is  from  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Butte  Business  College — it  shows  conclusively 
that  he  is  more  than  a  commercial  teacher  and  that  he  now  ranks 
as  one  of  Montana's  capable  accountants.  The  Bennett  students  are 
pre-eminently  successful  as  instructors,  as  accountants,  and  in  ex- 
aminations.    Send  for  catalog  and  other  voluntary   testimonial  letters. 

R.    J.    BENNETT.    C.  A.,    C.  P.  A.,    1421    Arch    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


JUST   OUT 

AND  PHRASE  BOOK 

23. 000  outlines.  Words 
carefully  selected,  and  in- 
clude proper  nouns,  tech- 
nical terms,  new  words — 
many  not  found  in  any 
other  shorthand  diction- 
ary. Prices  $1. 25  to$l. 75. 
Sample  pages  free. 
THE  ARTHUR  J. 
BARNES  PUB.  CO., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED 
vill  write  your  name  on  1  doz.  white,  colored, 
emblem  design  or  comic  cards  for  1  5  cents 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Anthony.  Kansas 


WHY  NOT  GET  1  ME    BEST? 

One  doz.  cards,  20c.   Specimen  business  letter.  15c. 

Specimen  ornamental  letter,  25c. 
Resolutions  engrossed.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  H.  McGHEE,  255  Mercer  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


For    OVER    FIFTY    YEAR8    have 

maintained    Uieir    superiority    fur 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York. 


The  most  popular  pens  are 

ESTERBROOK'S 

Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  Al,  128,333 
Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points,  3  12,3  13,3  1 4 

Turned-up  Points,  477, 

531,  1876 


Esterhrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penmj 


Work,:  Camden,  N.  J. 

s  Aet  Journal. 


95  John  St..  N.  T. 
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I    TEACH 


w&/tfw/#/jym 


BY    MAIL 


I  Won  the  World's  First 
Prize  in  Penmanship  .  .  . 

By  my  new  system  I  can  make  an 
expert  penman  of  you  by  mail 

I  am  placing  my  students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges.  Men  like  W.  P.  Stein- 
haeuser,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.;  S.  C.  Bedinger, 
Principal  of  Commercial  High  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  J.  Clarence  Howell,  Principal  of  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Wichita,  Kan. ;  Miss  Manning,  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Emporia  State 
Normal  School;  Francis  B.  Koock,  Penman  of  Hill's  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  J. 
B.  Boyd,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  Public  Schools  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  are  Ransomerian 
students  whom  I  refer  to  with  great  pleasure. 

If  you  want  to  become  a  better  penman,  write  NOW  for  full  particulars.  I  will  send  you  free 
one  of  my  favorite  pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Journal,  containing  more  than  100  cuts, 
embodying  many  specimens  of  beautiful  penmanship  from  noted  penmen  throughout  the  country 
who  are  Ransomerians.  Address 

C   W.    RANSOM 

President  of  RANSOMERIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP,   277   Reliance  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  Above  Alphabet,  Executed  by  Mr.  Ransom,  Gives  the  Prospective  Student  Some   Idea  of  What  He  Will   Receive 
From   the   Ransomerian   Course  in  Ornamental  Writing. 
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~<-Sen/naA4  QyUut  CLSciLinaO? 


'"/  /ff  /s/rs////   /ssss/'J.    'r///s.j    "'j  rr    s/s.j/s//s/  /s  j.j  . 

DANIEL;  T^MKS^  *.- 

rs-fs./ st    s//ss //  s*'//s ,js-  6> /ssjs-// s-s    fffs.j  Ss//  ///    ///s    //r/'/r/, 
,_yj//  ///'j/*sfjs/s/sr//ss\    ///s/s/rj///s  ss//r/  jA///.  /"    VfU/ 

///*-s  //tsr/  ///p/r   / //    ///s    /sss  ff/s  fS  //'///    s-S  /s//s*s'/s. 

rfrs//  //j/r    //f  ss  sf,j  fYss////" .  /f//ts/sr////  "  //ssj-J/s  //?/*/ s/. 

*//  ///  V/ss  f/'sss .  '///////*  ////   sr/sfr'SS'    'S  /"S  rs  /*  s  ss/s's  //  j 

// As'S/    /"j  ////*/*/  //f/*J^/'///ss/  ?/ssss/s/f//rs  rs////  srr/ss//  // //'rrj  r/s/ysrs/// 


,/y, 
A 


//  .j//r//r    //////,  /r///rs   /srf,j  //As  r///-j  //?/// s/y  /r    A-j////    //■-  ///*//  -J//ys/s  j- 
//f//  r/j/?///s//r/t   /'  y/rsjA  f/s'//'rS////////////y  A /•/?///// //*■/  /As     Assj- 

3"tavifi^ been afemittcb to th.c  J5avzmb  having  ha£> tnc experience 
of  a  pracKcinci  Javoucrhc  vuae  ably  fittcb  to  meet  the  many,  pev- 
plcjtmg  questions  tnateatncnp  in  bus  incfie.  3ica.ee  his  aouicc 
was  cacjcrty  souahtanbfullu  prljcb  many  matter  of  importance. 


r/  W-_>  '■;•//,?///'/ 


'/////    /s/j/  /r  /s/r/'s  .    //s  /sss//sj//ss/ sr?/  s  jvs //////s  ///?// 

/,„//.       '  ' 

f  ///?/  ;/r/r ■///*■//  A'rjA'r.j'  /'fs   /j  //s    ///frs.  /ry  ///svfss/  //rj  /r.j  j.  // r 

■jA/f// ;//*j-J  //////,  ArrA  "V  A s//-y/>  ///■?'•  /////s//  ;//f/y  A'-J  rA/rr  r///.j  rr/ A/r/z/r 
/////  //">J  f//s  ■J"Yr/~rr//s/'sr/./ss//,j/s/Y/    ,"/  fAs   //rfcj/'<r/*'/  rf/t.r/Jrf///s  r  . 

ano  to  them  we  offer  (!>urSmcCTC§ympatmJ  trusting  tbat  tbc 
(Sob  of  all  comfort  will  sustain  tbem  mtbis  their  sore  affliction. 
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RESOLUTION*   IN    MEMORY  OF  DANIEL  T.   AMES. 


New  YorK  University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts  S  Finance 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  for  accountancy 
banking,    insurance,   real    estate  and   business 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjects 

!  LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP 

By  FRED  BERKMAN.  of 
THE  BLAIR  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 
(|    Price  SO  Ctntj    (Discount  to  schools^ 

Washington  Square.  East,  New  York  City 

* 

Practical  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

We    are    delighted    with    the    reports 
coming   from  the  schools  that  have  ac- 
cepted this  course  this  year. 
Complete   Course,   including   Bank- 

'"g    ■•' $5-31 

Complete     Course,     not     including 

Banking    4.50 

Practical    Bank    Bookkeeping 1.50 

The   above   includes   the   blank   books 
and  incoming  and  out-going  papers. 

Note — The  extra  text  has  to  be  fur- 
nished  with   the   Banking  Course,  hence 
the  excess  of  difference. 
The    Text    and    Incoming    Papers 

0ll'y    $3-50 

The    Text    and    Incoming    Papers 

only  to  and  including  Part  VI...   2.25 

These  are  special  net  prices  to  schools 

W.  L  MUSICK  PUBLISHING  CO.,      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  interested  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
send  for  my  large  Penmanship  Journal,  which  con- 
tains something  not  seen  in  the  circulars  of  the 
other  penmen — it  is  free. 

For  25  cents  I  will  Bend  you  a  package  of  cards, 
executed  in  gold,  silver  and  colored  inks,  that  for 
beauty  and  style  are  not  approached  by  the  work  of 
any  other  penman,  proving  that  I  am  really  a  Card 
Expert, 

I  can  also  show  you  how  you  can  make  a  good 
income  earring  roses,  flowers,  etc,  on  cards  with  • 
knife.    Send  me  10  cents  for  sample  and  informatlotu 

A.   W.   DAKIN, 
Card  Expert,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PENS        PENS         PENS 

THE   BEST    BUSINESS    PEN    MADE   IS 

Leslie's  No.    I  Business   Writer 

Sample  doz.,  10c.     %  eross.  22c.     1  cross.  80c. 

Discount  to  schools 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I.,   Rochester,  N.Y. 

P.  S.SenJ   tor  my   tree  journal  " Penmanshil." 

AUTOMATIC  SIGN  PEN8 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  6  MARKING  OR  6  AUTO- 
MATIC SHADING  PENS  with  two  colors  of 
Automatic  Ink,  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc.  for  $1.00, 
Address, 


Newton  Stoakes  Shading  Pen  Co., 
Pontiao,  Mich.      Catalog  free. 


When 


you  buy  penmanship,  you  deserve 
to  get  the  best  in  the  world. 
My  dollar  letter  is  that.  Don't 
be  misled  by  the  other  fellow, 
his  sight  is  poor — and,  he 
dreams  dreams.  The  inadai-asz 
Scrap-book  at  $15  is  the  one 
great  thing  in  off-haul  Hiitlng. 
Write  me  for  partici'iars. 
L.    MADARASZ, 

Knoxville,   Tenn. 


THE  BOOK  OF  FLOURISHES. 

The  gem  of  lt«  kind.     72   large  pages, 
plate  paper.  142  ■peclmens  of  flourishing. 
all  different,  by  the  expert  flourishes  of 
the  past  thirty  years.     Price  $1.00. 
PiNMiK'i   ABT  JouRNii.,   229  B'way.  N.  T. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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WANT     APS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run  under 
tbe  above  head  for  5c.  a  word,  payable  in 
advance.  Where  the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de 
plume,  answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE — Best  proposition 
for  man  with  ready  money.  Good 
s<chool  in  progressive  place,  paying 
good  salary  to  owner  as  manager,  and 
dividends  on  investment.  Fine  oppor- 
tunity for  capable  and  energetic  man 
to  get  a  paying  business  of  his  own. 
Address  Investment,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 

FOR  SALE — Finely  equipped  school;  well 
established:  population  town  and  coun- 
ty, 25,000;  West;  owner  should  make 
more  than  $100  monthly;  price  $S0O  for 
quick  sale.  Address  H.  44,  care  P.  A. 
Journal. 

CAN  YOU  command  $10,000?  If  you  can, 
and  want  to  make  it  earn  you  big  divi- 
dends in  a  prosperous  commercial  school, 
let  us  furnish  you  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  property.  No  better  invest- 
ment possible.  Dividends,  care  of  <P.  A. 
Journal. 

WANTED — 100  successful  business  col- 
lege managers,  by  a  company  that  con- 
templates opening  100  business  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
plications confidentially  considered.  Ad- 
dress JNO.  F.  DRAUGHON,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — A  well 
established  business  college  in  a  fine 
city  in  one  of  the  moil  prosperous 
States  of  the  Central  Wes*.;  good  at- 
tendance and  splendid  territory;  only 
business  college  in  city;  other  pressing 
business  matters  demand  all  the  man- 
ager's time  reason  for  selling;  a  bar- 
gain if  taken  at  once;  write  for  par- 
ticulars if  you  mean  business  and  can 
give  some  evidence  that  you  do.  Ad- 
dress E.  B.,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


Will    Buy  School 

Successful  commercial 
school  manager,  ten  years' 
experience  as  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  commercial 
schools  in  the  United  States, 
wishes  to  buy  first-class 
school,  or  part  interest  in 
such  a  school,  or  will  consider 
proposition  to  manage  large 
school.  Those  replying  are 
positively  assured  that  their 
communications  will  be  treat- 
ed strictly  confidentially. 
Address,  Commercial  Manager,  PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL 


IPLOMAS 
ONE  BY 
IPLOMA 

UNN- — 

ARE  DIGHT=WRiTE 
mes-iaolunsonCo 

203  BROADWAY,  N.Y 


TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

You   can   enter   the   R.  B.  I.  and   commence   your 
preparation   for   commercial   teaching  NOW'. 

You  can   cover  the  subject   matter   of  the   com- 
mercial   texts   here   by      ULY  1st. 

You    can    then    take   the   normal   training   and 

methods   of    teaching,    which  will  be  presented  in 

a   complete,  concise   schedule  beginning  Tuesday, 

July    5,    and    ending    Friday,    August   12. 

Exceptional  results  in  penmanship   can  be  attained  under  the  teaching  and 

personal  supervision  of  such  masters    as  Mills  and  Leslie. 

The  calls  for  our  graduates  for  very  attractive   teaching   positions  are   un- 
precedented.    Send  postal  card  for  our  catalogue  and  summer  school    bulletin. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Square,  X.  Y..  is  constantly  receiving  tails 
women,  for  positions  in  High  Schools  and 
Business  Colleges,  to  teach  all  'round  subjects — not  bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand  only.  Free  registra- 
tion. Don't  write  for  particulars,  send  m  your  complete  application  to-day.  Positions  are  waiting. 
Established  20  years. 


'ALTER  E.  DUNN,  Til 


BARNES 


Business  College,  St.  Louiis,  in  which  the  Barnes 
publications  were   originated  and  tested,   is   one 
of  the  progressive  and  reliable  schools  of  the  country.     The  new 
head  of   their  business  department,     formerly    with    Bryant    and 
Stratton,   of  Buffalo,   was  selected  upon  our  recommendation.'  We 
place  our  members  in  the   best     positions     in     all     parts     of     the 
It   will    pay  you   to   keep  an   up-to-date  record  of  your 
J    "xperience   in  our  files. 
THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL,    BUREAU, 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager  LUTHER  B.  D'ARIHOND.  Associate  Mana 

Webatgr  Bruvei,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RENMEN    WANTED- 

We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for  first-class  teachers 
of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping. 

ee  Registration  if  you1 
mtion  this  JOURNAL., 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


MIDLAND     TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Offices:  Warrensburg.  Mo.:   Richmond.  Ky.:   Pendleton,  Oregon 

Solicits  correspondence  with  competent  Commercial  Teachers  whose  records 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.     No  enrollment  fees. 

Schools  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  us  when  they  desire  teachers 
whose  records  need  no  further  investigation. 


BEGIN     THE     INJEW    YEAR 

by  writing  us  your  requirements.  Whether  you  are  school  manager  or 
teacher,  we  want  to  co-operate  with  you  during  1910.  We  have  made  many 
new  friends  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  there  lis  every  reason  why 
we  should  be  able  to  give  better  service  dn  the  future  than  we  have  given 
in  the  past.  If  you  are  a  school  manager,  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  teacher  you 
require,   and   let   us  show  you  what  we  can   do. 

UNION    TEACHERS'    BUREAU,    229    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


THIS  IS  THE  DULL  PERIOD 

While  November  is  always  comparatively  a  dull  month  in  the  Agency 
business,  we  have  had  eight  calls  from  shorthand  and  commercial  schools 
(one  at  $125  a  month),  and  three  from  high  schools  and  colleges;  also  one 
call  for  a  high-grade  man  abroad  for  next  year,  at  $2,000  and  traveling 
expenses.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Manager.  1  1  Baker  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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—  THE  SMITH  PRBHfflWflNM* 


Vr"»'1* 


The  real  value  of  a  Smith  Premier  operator  is  appreciated  by  em- 
ployers everywhere.  Because,  with  almost  every  operation  controlled 
from  the  keyboard,  your  hands  alone  take  care  of  the  mechanical  work  of 
writing — your  mind  is  not  constantly  diverted  by  little  annoying  out-of- 
the-way  operations.  You  are  able  to  think;  and  thinking  stenographers 
are  always  in  demand. 

That's  why  the  school  equipped  with  Smith  Premier  Typewriters 
graduates  the  greatest  number  of  successful  operators. 


Full  particulars  of  the  new  Model   10  will  be  sent  if  you'll  ask  for 


them. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,    N.  Y. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Joubnal. 
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THE  "NEW  TYPEWRITING" 

All  Professional  and  Amateur  Records  are  held  by  Advocates 
of  CHARLES  E.  SMITH'S 

"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

Readopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  a  further  period  of  five 
years,  commencing  January,   1910 

The  reason  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  "  A  Practical  Course"  rests  mainly  in  the  scientific 
and  pedagogical  way  in  which  the  student  advances  while  mastering  the  keyboard.  The  strong 
fingers  are  not  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  fingers ;  neither  are  the  weak  fingers 
wearied  with  drills  in  advance  of  their  more  nimble  brothers.  All  the  fingers  are  trained  all  the 
time,  with  due  consideration  for  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  each.  The  student  goes  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  line  of  least  resistance  being  followed  throughout,  so  that  he  ac- 
quires the  ability  to  write  by  touch  almost  before  he  knows  it.  This  method  has  been  one  of  the 
fundamental  factors  in  producing  the  majority  of  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  typists  of  the 
present  day. 


WHAT  OTHERS   SAY. 

"We  have  heard  such  excellent  reports  in  regard  to 
your  Charles  E.  Smith's  'Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting,'  and  after  having  given  the  same  a  prac- 
tical test  in  our  school,  we  have  decided  to  introduce 
it,  and  herewith  enclose  an  order  for  100  copies." — 
E.  W.  Gold,  Seattle  Commercial  School,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"I  have  spent  considerable  time  in  looking  over 
your  'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting;'  in  fact, 
I  have  gone  over  every  page.  In  many  ways  I  think 
it  promises  well  and  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  in  my  department  to  it  at  our  next  teachers' 
meeting,  it  seems  to  me  the  plan  of  making  budgets 
of  the  work  is  an  excellent  one.  I  have  always  advo- 
cated it,  because  1  think  anything  which  arouses  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  respect  for  and  pride  in  his 
work  is  an  advantage." — Thomas  H.  T.  Knight,  Girls' 
High   School,  Boston,  Mass. 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  your  typewriting 
text  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction  here.  Miss  Temple 
told  me  the  students  are  doing  much  better  than  they 
were  before.  When  I  returned,  Mr.  Shaw  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it,  and,  of  course,  being  convinced 
of  the  fact  of  its  superiority  from  what  you  told  me, 
and  what  I  saw  when  over  there,  I  was  in  a  position 
to  speak  in  unqualified  terms  in  praise  of  the  work.  It  is 
without  question  the  most  systematic  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  touch  typewriting  that  I  have  ever  seen." — 
L,.  A.   ClaHey,   Central  Business    College,   Toronto,   Can. 


"We  are  now  using  'A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting'  for  the  third  year,  and  we  consider  it 
the  best  one  that  we  have  tried,  and  we  have  tried  a 
number  of  different  ones.  The  lessons  are  progressive 
and  comprehensive,  well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  pupil, 
and  the  results  with  us  have  been  extremely  satis- 
factory. We  can  heartily  recommend  the  book." — T. 
B.  Stowell,  principal,  Bryant  and  Stratton  Buslnesa 
College,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  we  are 
obtaining  from  the  use  of  'A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting.'  We  have  a  number  of  students 
who  do  nice  clean  work  from  the  use  of  this  book,  In 
three  to  eight  weeks.  This  I  have  never  been  able 
to  accomplish  with  any  other  typewriting  instructor 
in  the  touch  method. — A,  R.  Whltmore,  Whitmore 
Business  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

"After  a  successful  experience  of  twenty  years, 
seven  in  high  school  work,  I  feel  that  I  am  capable  of 
judging  fairly  well  of  the  merits  of  an  instruction 
book  In  typewriting.  After  an  examination  of  the 
leading  texts  on  the  market  now,  and  a  personal  visit 
to  the  school  where  the  author  of  'A  Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting'  is  the  instructor,  where  I  saw 
the  actual  class  work  that  is  being  done  from  day  to 
day,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  having  this  book  adopted 
for  use  in  this  school.  We  are  more  than  pleased 
with  it." — George  F.  Atkinson,  Reno  College,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WHAT    THE    WORLD'S    CHAMPION    SAYS. 

"I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  consider  'A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting,'  the  only  text  book  from  which  I  studied, 
the  best  typewriting  Instruction  book  I  have  seen.  The  exercises 
are  excellent  and  have  helped  me  wonderfully  In  working  up  speed. 
The  whole  course  is  very  interesting  from  the  beginning,  and  it 
cannot  but  produce  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time.  I  at- 
tribute my  success  in  typewriting  in  a  large  measure  to  the  assist- 
ance given  me  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  book,  and  I  am 
sure  anyone  who  uses  it  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults."—Rose  L.  Fritz,  the  World's  Champion  Typist. 


Write  for  "Why  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Is  the  Best,"  and    Particulars    of    a    Free    Mail 
Course  for  Teachers,  Principals  and  Proprietors. 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers 

31   UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Journal. 
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Most  Expert  Reporters 

USE 

GRAHAM 

SHORTHAND 

AND    RECOMMEND 

GRAHAM'S     HAND-BOOK 


AMANUENSIS    PHONOGRAPHY 
is  specially  adapted  to  schools. 


GRAHAM'S   DICTIONARY 
AND    REPORTERS    LIST 

are  invaluable  to   student  and  reporter. 

Graham's 
Student's  Journal 

is  indispensable  to  Graham  students. 
Andrew  J.    Graham   (H   Co. 

1135    Broadway.    New  York 


Lyons' 
Commercial  Law 

This  is  the  standard  text 
for  use  in  commercial 
schools    and    departments. 

A  prominent  educator  says: 

"Your  text  contains  more  law  that  the  stu- 
dent can  carry  away  with  him  than  any 
other  text  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen." 

This  is  the  reason  Lyons'  Commercial  Law  is  the 
standard  in  business  schools,  and  the  text  for  you 
to  use.  It  is  not  voluminous  or  technical.  In  style  it 
is  clear  and  concise,  and  it  speaks  to  the  student  in 
language  he  can  understand.  Its  illustrations  and 
practical  cases  are  such  as  appeal  to  his  experience  and 
arouse  his  interest  to  the  highest  pitch.  We  have 
never  seen  a  teacher  or  class  where  this  text  was  in 
use  who  were  not  enthusiastic— and  that  means  sub- 
stantial results,  when  Lyons'  Commercial  Law  is  used. 

Write  to  lis  about  this  text  now. 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
378  Wabash  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 
1133  Broadway 


Bookkeeping:  and  Accountancy 

For  two  years  I  have  been  devoting  every  spare  moment  to  the  preparation  of  an  entirely 
new  work,  to  which  I  have  given  the  above  title,  because  it  exactly  describes  what  it  is.  It  is  an 
original  treatment  of  bookkeeping,  based  upon  the  principles  of  accountancy  as  approved  by  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  and  most  skillful  professional  accountants  with  whom  I  have  been  in  constant 
consultation.  My  task  has  been  to  simplify  the  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ACCOUNT- 
ANCY, so  that  it  would  become  available  for  use  in  the  schoolroom  in  the  training  of  practical 
bookkeepers. 

Now  that  my  work  is  so  well  advanced,  I  am  able  to  say  that  TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING 
UNDER  THE  NEW  METHODS  WILL  BE  MUCH  EASIER  THAN  UNDER  PRESENT 
METHODS.  I  believe  I  am  making  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  modern  times  to  prac- 
tical education.  Certainly  it  will  give  the  progressive  schools  what  they  have  been  asking  for — 
an  up-to-the-minute  course  of  study  in  bookkeeping,  business  practice,  office  practice  and  ac- 
countancy that  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  for  years  to  come. 

Apart  from  the  features  mentioned,  there  are  many  others  that  will  permit  of  great  improve- 
ments in  schoolroom  methods  which  will  surely  meet  with  a  hearty  reception  from  teachers. 
These  will  be  announced  in  due  time.  Copy  is  now  with  the  printer.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
us  and  get  in  line  for  details  and  sample  copies. 

H.  M.  ROWE 

President  SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 


In  ans-verine  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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These  Words  are  Worth 
Thinking  About 


"But  it  was  the  highly  efficient  private  school  that  forced  the  public  to 
either  abandon  its  impractical  theoretical  commercial  course  or  improve  it. 
It  wisely  chose  the  latter  and  the  better  way,  which  the  public  always  does, 
if  it  does  not  act  too  quickly.  The  commercial  high  school  is  therefore  here, 
and  here  to  stay." — From  an  editorial  article  in  the  Business  Educator. 

The  words  of  this  writer  clearly  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  They  are  well  worth 
pondering  seriously.  EFFICIENCY  is  now  the  watchword,  and  only  those  who  "make  good" 
kvill  be  among  the  survivals. 

Gregg  Shorthand  will  help  you  to  do  more  efficient  work  in  your  school  than  you  have  ever 
done  before.  That  is  the  common  experience  of  the  more  than  fifteen  hundred  schools  now 
teaching  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  most  adequate,  all  'round  shorthand  system  ever  devised. 
It  saves  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  student's  time  in  learning,  and  in  the  end  makes  far  more 
capable  stenographers  than  can  be  produced  with  the  old-time  systems. 

And  here  is  the  point — this  saved  time  need  not  shorten  the  course,  but  can  be  utilized  to 
obtain  greater  proficiency  in  typewriting,  punctuation,  spelling,  letter  writing  and  the  host  of 
other  things  the  stenographer  must  now  know.  You  know,  and  every  school  man  knows,  that 
his  greatest  advertisement  is  a  competent  stenographer.  Gregg  Shorthand  will  help  you  graduate 
competent  stenographers,  because  it  is  the  shorthand  that  can  be  read  and  transcribed  accurately. 

An  investigation  of  Gregg  Shorthand  will  show  you  that  every  claim  we  make  for  it  is  based 
on  facts.  Its  remarkable  growth  and  popularity  are  due  entirely  to  its  merit.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  schools  adopting  Gregg  Shorthand  never  go  back  to  the  old-time  methods. 

If  you  are  a  school  proprietor  it  is  worth  your  while  to  make  a  personal  investigation.  That 
is  really  the  only  kind  that  is  satisfying.  The  best  way  to  make  that  investigation  is  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  Gregg  Shorthand  yourself.  That  can  be  done  through  our  correspondence  course 
with  but  little  trouble  on  your  part  and  without  expense  or  obligation.  The  biggest  successes 
with  Gregg  Shorthand  have  been  made  in  the  schools  where  the  superintendent,  principal  or 
proprietor  was  a  Gregg  writer  himself.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  system  became  contagious,  was 
caught  by  the  teachers,  the  pupils  and  finally  the  public  itself.  Send  for  the  first  lessons  in 
Gregg  Shorthand  to-day. 


THE     GREGG     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Joubnal. 
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A  NOTEWORTHY  NEW  BOOK! 


Eldridg'e's  Dictation  Exercises 

By  EDWARD  H.  ELDRIDGE,  Ph.  D. 

Director  School  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College,  Boston. 
240  pages.    Price,  65  cents. 


Issued  in  five  editions,  Benn  Pitman,  Isaac  Pitman, 
Gregg,  and  Graham,  and  also  without  shorthand  out- 
lines, the  vocabulary  including  5,000  words.  The  dic- 
tation matter  contains  over  100,000  words,  accurately 
counted  and  indicated  in  the  text.  The  book  furnishes 
every  desirable  kind  of  dictation;  it  gives  information 
regarding  business  methods  and  shorthand  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  stenographer ;  it  shows  what 
qualifications  well-known  business  and  professional 
men  consider   essential  to  a  stenographer's   success;   it 


contains  a  comprehensive  vocabulary,  and  it  affords  a 
method  of  home  work  which  will  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately develop  the  student's  knowledge  of  word  forms. 
There  are  450  letters  for  dictation,  representing  thirty 
different  lines  of  business.  There  are  also  selections 
from  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  from  each  of 
the  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  held  since 
1906.  One  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  outer 
part  of  each  page  provides  space  for  an  exercise  which 
is  to  be  written  and  torn  out  along  perforated  lines, 
and  handed  to  the  teacher  for  correction. 


American  Book  Company 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY   £X 

A.  revision  of  "LESSONS   IN  MTJNSON   PHONOGRAPHY,"   by   I*   H.  PACKARD. 

This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  mak- 
lne  It  the  most  logical  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully 
engraved  and  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  The  retail  price  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  post- 
paid. To  be  used  in  conjunction  with  PRACTICAL,    PHONOGRAPHY,    the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  2500  words  and  phrases  In  longhand,  in  the  order  In  which  they  occur  In  the  text-book,  with  space  for 
phonographic  outline  and  teacher's  corrections.  The  retail  price  of  the  Phonographic  Exercise  Book  is  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 
A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination,  for 
fifty  cents,  or  both   oooks  for  seventy  cents.     A  complete  series  of  new  Munson  reading  matter  in  preparation. 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


$1.00 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One   Hundred   Lessons   in   English 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial schools,  and  intended  to  provide  stud- 
ents with  those  essentials  of  practical  English 
required  in  business  intercourse.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 
Packard's  Progressive  Business  Practice. 

four   numbers,   each           ...        $0.30 
What    the    student    will    be    expected    to    do 
when  he  becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business 
office,  he  is  required  to  do  here,  and  with  none 
of   the   cumbersome   manipulation    involved   in 
other  schemes  of  practice.     This  plan  is   sim- 
ply ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all  teachers 
who  have   used  it. 
The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic        $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The    Packard     Commercial    Arithmetic, 

School    Edition     -----        $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping ------        $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and 
practical  character. 

Packard's   Bank   Bookkeeping      -        -        $1.25 

A   reliable  exposition  of  banking  as   carried 
on  at  the  present  day. 

LIBERAL.    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will   be  sent  to  teachers, 
for  examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,     101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aht  Journal. 
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FEBRUARY,  1910 


No.  6 


A  Notable  Quartet  at  the  Convention  at  Louisville. 
The  names  from  left  to  right  are  R.  C.  Spencer,  L.  L.  Williams,  Enos  Spencer  and  George  Soule. 


A  complete  Report  of  the  Great  Holiday  Meeting  at  Louisville  appears  in  the  News  Edition  of  this  Issue  of  the  Journal. 
Every  Teacher,  Principal  and  School  Proprietor  should  read  it. 
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Published  by 

The   National   penmanship   Press 

Horace  G.  healey.  Editor 

229      BROAD  WAY,      NEW      YORK 

TWO    EDITIONS. 

Thi  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

Thi  Penman's  Aet  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price 
7S  cent3  a  year,  8  cents  a  number. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the 
regular  edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News, 
Miscellany,  and  some  special  public-school  features.  Sub- 
scription price  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  in- 
struction features  intended  for  the  student. 

CLUBBING    RATES. 

Regular  Edition— 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  more 
than  three,  60  cents  each. 

News  Edition — $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5.00; 
one  hundred  subscriptions,  $100.00. 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the 
club  sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  addi- 
tional subscriptions  in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the 
same  rate  throughout  the  school  year. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on 
subscriptions  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New 
York,  25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  of 
delivery. 

ADVERTISING   RATES. 

$3.00  an  inch.  Special  rate  on  "Want"  ads.  as  explained 
«n  those  pages.     No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a 
new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  ad- 
dress and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular. 
Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  In  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received. 

The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest  Is  that  nine-tenths 
>l  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
n  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the.  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  In  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  Newt 
Edition  at  one  dollar. 


OUR  CONVENTION  NUMBER 

This  issue  of  The  Journal  is  our  annual  convention 
number.  We  are  sure  that  no  publication  has  a  more  com- 
plete report  of  the  convention  at  Louisville  than  that  which 
appears  in  our  News  Edition.  The  convention  itself  has  been 
covered  thoroughly  as  a  general  topic,  and  each  section  has 
been  reported  separately  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  We 
are  sure  that  this  report  alone  is  worth  to  any  commercial 
teacher  the  price  of  an  entire  year's  subscription. 

Aside  from  the  report  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  we  have  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  New 
York  City;  of  the  New  England  Penmanship  Supervisors' 
Association,  held  in  Boston;  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Washing- 
ton (State)  Educational  Association.  Holiday  season  seems 
to  be  a  favorite  time  for  conventions,  and  from  the  reports 
received,  all  that  were  held  were  very  successful. 

There  also  appears  in  the  News  Edition  this  month  the 
program  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  that  of  the  Connecticut  Educators'  Association,  which 
will  be  held  at  Stamford  this  month.  The  Connecticut  As- 
sociation will,  of  course,  be  largely  attended  by  business 
educators  in  the  Nutmeg — not  wooden — State,  and  the  East- 
ern Association,  in  Washington,  will  command  the  attention 
of  every  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  is  interested 
in  commercial  education.  The  Journal  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  upon  its  readers  the  imperative  necessity  of  making 


Easter  Week  the  occasion  for  a  pilgrimage  to  their  country's 
capital.  Many  commercial  teachers  have  never  been  there, 
and  aside  from  the  many  good  things  to  be  offered  by  the 
convention  itself,  there  will  be  opportunity  to  see  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  American  Government  in  actual  operation. 
President  Norman's  call  elsewhere  in  this  issue  should  re- 
ceive a  hearty  response.  In  interest,  the  meetings  of  the  E. 
C.  T.  A.  are  second  only  to  those  of  the  National  Federation 
itself,  and  many  teachers  who  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
longer  trip  to  the  large  convention  will  be  able  to  arrange 
for  the  short  one  to  Washington.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
prepare  for  it  and  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  bringing  this  plan  to  fruition. 


NOW  FOR  FEBRUARY  CLUBS 

Many  new  pupils  have  come  into  the  various  schools 
throughout  the  country  during  the  month  of  February,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  institutions  in  the  smaller  places. 
Among  these,  of  course,  there  are  many  who  are  anxious  to 
make  the  most  rapid  progress  in  penmanship  possible,  and 
they  will  feel  that  because  of  the  late  beginning  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  average  busy  teacher  can 
arouse  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  penmanship  classes  as 
through  such  a  magazine  as  The  Journal.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  spend  more  than  an  hour  or  two  a  day  with  his  class, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  instruction  must  be  general  rather 
than  individual.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  The  Journal  with  its  complete  lessons  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils.  We  still  have  copies  of  the  January 
number,  with  its  beginning  lesson  of  the  new  course,  and 
those  clubs  that  are  received  promptly  will  start  with  this 
issue.  There  is  no  better  time  to  begin,  and  we  are  sure  that 
all  teachers  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  We  get  many  large  clubs  during 
February,  and,  although  it  is  a  short  month,  we  hope  to  make 
it  one  of  the  best  of  the  year. 

We  are  going  tc  do  our  part.    Can't  you  help  us? 


THE  JOURNAL'S  PENMANSHIP  CERTIFICATE 

We  are  now  ready  to  issue  certificates  for  Mr.  Leslie'? 
course,  which  was  completed  in  the  December  Journal. 

The  certificate  is  printed  on  azure  tinted  paper,  16x21 
inches  in  size. 

It  is  signed  by  the  conductor  of  the  course  of  lessons  in 
The  Journal,  the  class  teacher,  the  secretarj  of  the  Self- 
Help  Club  and  the  editor  of  The  Journal. 

A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  to  pay  for  inserting  the 
name,  the  name  of  the  school,  and  to  defray  the  expense  in 
getting  the  proper  signatures. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  certificate  is  awarded  are 
as  follows : 

i.  Every  candidate  must  be  a  subscriber  to  The  Journal. 

2.  He  must  well  and  faithfully  do  all  the  work  assigned  in 
connection  with  a  course  of  lessons  in  business  writing  given 
therein. 

3.  Final  specimens  of  his  writing  must  be  sent  to  our 
office  for  approval,  together  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
teacher  stating  that  the  student  has  followed  the  work  outlined 
in  The  Journal  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  he  recom- 
mends our  granting  a  certificate,  if  the  work  is  up  to  the 
proper  grade. 

We  will  issue  a  certificate  to  home  students  who  send  in 
a  page  of  their  best  practice  work  taken  from  each  month's 
lesson. 

We  hope  to  receive  many  applications. 


Plate  ii. — From  practising  the  copies  in  Lesson  I  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  you  have  undoubtedly 
acquired  a  good  movement.  However,  even  the  professiona  penman  finds  it  necessary  to  continually  practise  movement 
exercises,  so  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  in  this  course  I  have  planned  to  give  at  least  one  plate  of  movement  work. 
You  may  find  some  of  them  difficult,  but  they  are  all  given  for  a  purpose  and  should  be  practised  until  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  is  attained.  In  practising  the  copies  in  this  plate,  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  work  closely.  It  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  attempt  an  original  arrangement  of  lines  I  and  2  after  you  have  thoroughly  mastered  them  as  given. 


Plate  12. — Here  is  given  a  review  of  some  of  the  small  letters  combined  with  movement  exercises.  You  will  find 
this  a  most  valuable  plate  for  obtaining  control  of  the  hand  Remember  the  penholder  is  held  loosely  at  all  times.  The 
arm  should  roll  about  easily  and  freely  on  the  desk.  It  is  impossible  to  do  good  work  with  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
tense. 


Plate  13. — Make  the  direct  oval  one  space  high,  and  alternate  with  the  S  three-fourths  of  a  space  high.  Retrace 
each  5  six  or  eight  times.  In  the  second  line  you  should  endeavor  to  keep  the  letters  all  the  same  height  and  on  the 
same  slant.  Note  that  the  initial  stroke  curves  a  great  deal.  In  the  third  line  we  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  exer- 
cises in  writing.  This  should  be  mastered.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  principal  strokes  in 
the  m  and  n.    In  the  fourth  line  join  three  m's,  spacing  widely  as  in  the  copy. 
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Plate  i^.— The  first  part  of  the  G  is  the  same  as  the  5.     You   will  need  no  special   instructions   for  practising 
this  letter.     Plan  your  practice  well.     Spend  at  least  an  hour  on  each  line  before  taking  up  the  next. 


Plate  15.— The  L  is  rather  difficult.  Give  the  movement  exercise  and  the  retraced  letter  in  line  I  some  good 
hard  practice,  and  you  will  not  have  much  trouble  with  the  second  line.  In  practising  the  v  the  principal  thing  to  observe 
is  the  finishing  stroke.     The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  made  exactly  like   the  first  part  of  the  m. 

Plate  16. — The  down  stroke  in  the  D  and  the  small  loop  on  the  base  line  are  like  the  L.  The  small  loop  on  the 
base  line  will  give  you  the  most  trouble,  so  give  it  most  careful  attention.  The  x  will  give  you  little  trouble.  The 
cross  stroke  can  be  made  either  up  or  down,  but  try  to  keep  the  letter  on  the  proper  slant. 
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Plate  17.— The  first  line  of   this  copy  is   exceedingly  valuable    for   gaining  control   of   the   movement.     Observe 
that  the  c  is  made  with  a  little  hook  at  the  top.    The  initial  stroke  is  retraced.     The  w  is  finished  like  the  v. 


Plate  18— \  give  in  this  plate  some  words  which  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  practising.  They  are  not  very  difficult, 
but  they  furnish  you  with  a  valuable  review  of  the  small  letters  and  wide  spacing  of  the  same.  They  should  be  swung 
off  easily  and  quite  rapidly. 
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Plate  ig. — The  words  in  this  plate  will  probably  give  you  a  little  more  trouble,  as  they  require  more  movement 
and  more  control.     Endeavor  to  form  the  letters  as  well   as  possible,  and,  of  course,  do  it  with  an  easy  movement. 


Plate  20. — Here  is  a  valuable  review  of  the  capitals  given  in  this  lesson.  In  the  case  of  the  first  two  join  the 
capitals   to    the   small    letters    without    lifting. 

Plate  21. — These  sentences,  as  you  will  note,  contain  no  loop  letters,  but  furnish  a  review  of  practically  all  the 
small  letters  thus  far  practised.  Many  hours  should  be  spent  on  these  sentences.  Give  special  attention  to  the  spacing 
between  the  words.  I  hope  that  all  who  are  following  the  course  are  making  much  improvement.  By  faithful  prac- 
tise and  study  you  will  gain  a  good  handwriting.     Pay  the  price   and   you   are  bound   to   succeed. 


PENMANSHIP  PROGRAM 

Outline  of  daily  lessons  for  the  month  of  February  for 
students  following  Mr.  Leslie's  course. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  pages,  preferably  four, 
made  of  every  line.  Devote  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time 
to  the  movement  drills  in  plates  n  and  12. 

February  1,  Lines  1  and  2,  Plate  13;  February  2,  Lines  3 
and  4,  Plate  13 ;  February  3,  Lines  1  and  2,  Plate  14 ;  February 
4,  Lines  3  and  4,  Plate  14;  February  7,  Lines  1  and  2,  Plate 
15;  February  8,  Lines  3  and  4,  Plate  15;  February  9,  Lines  1 
and  2,  Plate  16;  February  10,  Lines  3  and  4,  Plate  16;  Febru- 
ary 11,  Lines  1  and  2,  Plate  17;  February  14,  Lines  3  and  4, 
Plate  17;  February  15,  Lines  1  and  2,  Plate  18;  February  16, 
Lines  3  and  4,  Plate  18;  February  17,  Lines  1  and  2,  Plate  19; 
February  18,  Lines  3  and  4,  Plate  19;  February  21,  Lines  1 
and  2,  Plate  20 ;  February  23,  Lines  3  and  4,  Plate  20 ;  Febru- 
ary 24,  Lines  1  and  2,  Plate  21 ;  February  25,  Lines  3  and  4, 
Plate  21 ;  February  28,  Review  of  entire  lesson.making  five 
copies  of  each  line. 


"Never  try  to  make  too  good  a  bargain  either  for  your- 
self or  for  your  employer.  Be  always  fair,  avoiding  any- 
thing like  sharp  practice.  It  is  a  poor  bargain  when  both 
parties  to  it  are  not  benefited,  and  therefore  happy  at  having 
made  it.  Every  unjust  advantage  taken  in  business  sooner 
or  later  proves  a  serious  disadvantage." 


"It  is  useless  to  recommend  to  people  a  course  which 
they  have  not  judgment  to  pursue." 

A  number  of  business  offices  are  going  to  be  fortunate  in 
securing  some  of  the  young  people  trained  under  C.  E. 
Sjostrand,  in  the  North  Star  College,  Warren,  Minn.  Inas- 
much as  some  of  the  pupils  are  beginners  and  have  had  to 
overcome  the  tendency  toward  vertical  writing,  the  results 
are  all  the  more  worthy  of  attention. 

David  Elston,  of  the  Alberta  Business  College,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  has  given  us  an  idea  of  the  high-class  work  that 
his  Canadian  penmen  can  do.  The  young  people  are  making 
rapid  progress  under  him  and  specimens  received  show  that 
skill   is    being   rapidly   acquired. 


PINK    WRAPPER 


Did 
month? 
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your  Journal  come  In  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this 
If  so.  It  la  to  signify  that  your  subscription  baa  ex- 
id  that  yon  should  send  us  Immediately  75  cents  for 
renewal,  or  $1.00  If  for  tbe  News  Edition,  If  yon  do  not  wlah 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as 
publishing  the  date  of  expiration  each  month)  Is  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  us;  but  so  many  of  our  subscribers  oars 
asked  to  be  kept  Informed  concerning:  expiration,  ire  feel 
that  any  expense  is  justified. 

CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing  to  havs 
their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  as 
promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition, 
-whether  News  or  Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one 
full  month  In  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received.  Do 
not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher  who  sent  in  your  sub- 
scription, but  write  to  this  office  direct. 


Daring   the   coming  year  we  hope  to  have  contributions  for  this  department  from  all  the  leading  penmen.     We  want  the 
beat  that  the  profession  can  supply.     It  Is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  Interesting  In  the  magazine. 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK 

The  cards  received  from  A.  R.  Merrill,   Saco,   Me.,  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.     Mr. 
Merill   is  a  very  skilful  wielder  of  the  ornamental  quill. 
From  P.  A.  Westrope,  Denver,  Colo.,  comes  some  very 
,    creditable   flourishing   and   ornamental    writing.       Mr.    West- 
'f    rope  is  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  he  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  splendid  pen  work  he  is  able  to  turn  out,  as 
penmanship  is  one  of  his   side  lines. 


Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  card  work  received  in 
The  Journal  office  are  by  S.  T.  Grier,  whose  home  is  in 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  but  who  will  be  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  until 
spring,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  his  health.  As  his  skill  with 
the  pen  seems  to  be  in  no  way  diminished  his  patrons  can  give 
him  their  orders  there  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  a 
high  quality  of  work. 

Letters  worthy  of  mention  come  from  George  A.  Race, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. ;  Claude  A. 


ORNAMENTAL   CAPITALS   BY  J.    D.   TODD,    SALT    LAKE   CITY,   UTAH. 


Lester  Tjossem,  penman  of  the  Highland  Park  College. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  favors  The  Journal  with  some  of  his 
artistic  signature  writing.  The  work  is  a  credit  to  Mr. 
Tjossem. 

We  note  from  a  specimen  received  from  D  Crowley, 
Boone,  Iowa,  that  he  is  still  able  to  execute  some  very  neat 
and  accurate  ornamental  specimens. 

From  J.  B.  Krutza,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  comes  the  name 
of  The  Journal  written  in  Engravers'  Script.  The  work 
is    very    well    done. 

Specimens  from  Leslie  E.  Jones,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  show 
that  he  is  practising  faithfully  on  ornamental  penmanship 
copies. 

F.  O.  Anderson,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  gets  out  some  very 
unique  and  artistic  cards.  On  some  of  them  appear  pen 
sketches,  and  it  would  pay  The  Journal  readers  to  get  a 
specimen  for  their  scrap-books. 

Ornamental  cards  of  a  very  high  grade  reached  us  from 
E.  H.  Goit,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Merritt  Davis,  Salem,  Ore. ; 
C.  E.  Baldwin,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  Chester  Nigh,  Edna, 
Kans. 


Monroe,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Earl  A.  Rishor,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  Merritt  Davis,  Salem,  Ore. ;  H.  C  Russell,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. ;  Chas.  E.  Heinemann,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  H.  N. 
Mitchell,   Springfield,  Mass. 

Nicely  written  superscriptions  reached  our  desk  during 
the  past  month  from  H.  B.  Lehman,  St.  Louis. ;  Mo. ;  E.  O. 
Prather,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. ;  W.  A.  Larimer,  Indianola,  Iowa; 
A.  L.  Peer,  Tonkawa,  Okla.;  F.  E.  Field,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  Boyd,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Lester  Tjossem,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  J.  S.  Lilly,  Mt.  Lookout,  W.  Va;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.;  F.  J.  Lynch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  C.  E.  Baldwin, 
Columbia,  Mo. ;  S.  E.  Bartow,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  A.  S.  Osborn, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Cora  B.  Foote, 
Manistee,  Mich. ;  F.  E.  Chaffee,  Huron,  S.  D. ;  B.  H.  Treybig, 
Tyler,  Tex.;  M.  M.  Desmond,  Pontiac,  111.;  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  G.  H  Van  Veghten,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. ;  A.  R.  Merrill,  Saco,  Me. ;  J.  K.  Renshaw,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  C.  W.  Jones,  Brocton,  Mass. ;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney, 
Neb. ;  Charles  Palmer,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  J.  H.  Park,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  J.  B.  Krutza,  Denver,  Colo.;  R.  A.  Grant,  St.  Louis, 
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A  Lesson  in  Ornamental  Writing  for  Advanced  Students  by  W.  A.  Hoffman. 


Mo.;  J.  M.  Latham,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  B.  M.  Winkleman, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  Houston,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  O.  A. 
Sanders,  Scotts  Mills,  Ore.;  F.  B.  Adams,  Anthony,  Kans. ; 
R.  Hargrave,  Arcadia,  Fla. ;  H.  W.  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Roy  J.  Clark,  Independence, 
Kans.;  M.  Buford,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.;  Sam  Evans,  Cov- 
ington, Ky. ;  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  E.  B.  Thomas, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio ;  Charles  Schovanek,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  J. 
G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  I.  P.  Ketchum,  Madison,  Wis.; 
C.  R.  Wood,  Ubee,.  Ind. ;  J.  M.  Gardner,  Dysart,  Iowa ; 
C.  A.  Robertson,  Chicago,  111. ;  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  F.  P.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  E.  Parsons,  Keokuk, 
Iowa;  M.  M.  Van  Ness,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  K.  C.  Atticks,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  O.  H.  Cote,  New 
York  City;  W.  A.  Herrington,  Laquin,  Pa.;  H.  N.  Mitchell, 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  R.  E. 
Leaf,  Seattle,  Wash.;  E.  Dienst,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio;  C.  F. 
Nesse,  Chico,  Cal. ;  G.  F.  Humphries,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  Theo.  Anderson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  M.  Lantz, 
Waynesboro,  Pa. ;  C.  A.  Barnett,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  T.  Courtney, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  C.  W.  Edmondson,  Chicago,  111. ;  F.  L. 
Dyke,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lester  Tjossem,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
F.  A.  Curtis,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  J.  N.  Fulton,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
H.  C.  Russell,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  A.  C.  Doering,  New  York; 
G  H.  Hewett,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  L.  Long,  New  York  City; 
A.  F.  Stern,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  F.  J.  Heacock,  Salem,  Ind. ; 
J.  W.  Lampman,  Omaha,  Neb.;  H.  C.  Post,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  A.  M.  Keisling,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  E.  H.  Discher, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Merritt  aDvis,  Salem,  Ore.;  O.  Hanson,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. ;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  W.  Baer, 
Phoenixville,  Pa. ;  C.  S.  Springer,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  J.  D. 
Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  D.  Crowley,  Boone,  Iowa;  Rose 
C.  Beam,  Washington,  N.  J.;  S.  H.  Bauman,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. ;  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  J.  R.  Hutchi- 
son, Laramie,  Wyo. :  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111.;  M.  O.  Col- 
menero,  San  Juan,  P.  R. ;  J.  M.  Reaser,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio;  H.  H.  Williams,  Brockton,  Mass.; 

F.  O.  Anderson,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  H.  E.  Congdon,  Auburn, 
Me.;  E.  S.  Lawyer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  O.  B.  Eller,  Cripple 
Creek,  Colo.;  M.  E.  Bennett,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  W.  R. 
Stolte,  Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa;   G.   D.  Miller,  Richmond,  Ind.; 

G.  C.  Brink,  Argentine,  Kans. ;  L.  C.  McCann,  Mahanoy  City, 
Pa. ;  C.  E.  Chamberlain,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa ;  W.  F.  Paulus, 
Douglas,  Ariz.;  H.  L  Burdick,  Scranton,  Pa.:  M.  M.  Lain, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.;  .V.  M. 
Rubert,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. ;  J.  H  King,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
H.  D.  McClelland,  Pennsville,  Ohio;  A.  Guze,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LESSONS  IN  CARD  WRITING 

By  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dakin  will  conduct  a  series  of  interesting  lessons 

in  dashy  card  writing. 


"I  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  the  issue  of  January,  as 
in  my  estimation  it  is  the  best  number  I  have  ever  seen  pub- 
lished."—F.   A.   Ashley,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 


GOOD  WORDS 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  excellent  courses  that 
are  being  conducted  in  The  Journal,  and  wish  you  the  suc- 
cess which  you  so  justly  merit  for  the  year  1910." — W.  C. 
Poteet,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  students  are  delighted  with  The  Journal.  We  could 
not  possibly  get  along  without  it." — Artemsia  Bleak,  Coal- 
ville, Utah. 

"The  Journal  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  handling  of  a 
penmanship  class.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  it." — Z.  L. 
Roberts,  Waco,  Texas. 
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The  advanced  course  by  Mr.  Mills  is  intended  primarily  as 
a  teachers'  course.  It  can  also  be  used  for  the  advanced 
students  in  the  penmanship  classes.  The  course  was  begun 
in  the  September  number,  and  in  that  issue  the  statement  was 
made  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  a  certificate  would 
be  given  to  all  teachers  who  had  followed  it.  It  was  specified 
therein  that  two  pages  of  practise  work  should  be  done  on 
each  line,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  all  this  practise 
work  should  be  sent  to  The  Journal  for  inspection. 


The  course  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue,  and  all 
who  are  candidates  for  the  certificate  should  get  their  work 
ready.  If  any  teacher  desires  to  obtain  a  certificate,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  do  the  prescribed  work  on  the  lessons  already 
published. 

Teachers  who  desire  criticism  should  send  but  one  line 
of  each  copy  with  a  blank  line  below  each  one  for  suggestions 
and  corrections.  The  work  is  to  be  accompanied  by  return 
postage. 
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P  EN  M  A  N  S  H  1 

The   Journal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by 
Soennecken  Broad  Pointed   Pen   for   Text   Letter- 
ing, set  of  11.  25c. 

Double  Holder   for    Soennecken    Pens — Holds    two 
pens  at  one  time,  10c. 

French    India  Ink — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1 
dozen   by   express,  $5.00. 

P     SUPPLIES 

aail  for- the  prices  named   (stamps  taken): 

Gillotfs  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  GOJ,  Pens — A  me- 
dium fine  pen.   1  gross,  75c;    *4  gross,  25c;   1  dozen,  10c. 

Gillott's    Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  very  fine  pen.    ' 
1  gross,   $1.00;    %  gross,  25c;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Oblique    Penholders — One,  10c. 
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Lessons  in  Designing  and  Engrossing 

By  E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Me. 

Start  Words  and  Initials. — Beginners  at  designing  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  making  their  drawings  to  "hang 
together,"  and  sometimes  the  old  hand  will  have  the  same  ex- 
perience when  preparing  an  elaborate  design,  so  patience  as 
well  as  ability  is  a  desirable  quality  for  all  who  wish  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  line  of  work. 

The  drawings  herewith  speak  for  thmeselves  as  specimens 
of  practical  pen  drawing,  the  class  of  work  that  pays  good 


dividends  as  a  business.  A  young  man  who  can  letter  well, 
knows  something  about  decorative  ornament,  and  has  some 
business  faculty,  can  market  his  products  with  publishers, 
printers,  merchants  and  others.  He  will  not  only  find  the 
vocation  interesting  but  quite  profitable. 

Pencil  out  your  work  very  accurately  and  use  care  in 
applying  the  ink.  Keep  a  scrap  book  for  nice  specimens  of 
commercial  art,  which  you  may  come  across  from  time  to 
time,  in  magazines,  newspapers  and  general  advertising 
literature. 
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rflHE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $s  a  year.    We  hope  to  make  it 

I      worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher   and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a   matter 

of  deepest  gratification   to    us    that   hundreds   of  our  professional  brethren   who 

gii'e  their  students  benefit  of  the  lozv  clubbing  rales  for   the  regular  edition  think  zvell 

enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  ozvn  names  mi  the  Professional  List,  at  $i  a  year. 


RECENT  JOURNAL   VISITORS 

L.  B.  Moffett,  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  " 

W.  H.  Morgan,  Morgan's  Business  College,  Waterville, 
Me. 

F.  P.   Sullivan,  supervisor  of  writing,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

J.   V.   Haring,   engrosser,    Newark,   N.   J. 

Walter  Isaacs,  Wood's   School,  New   York  City. 

M.   J.   Sullivan,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

D.    H.    O'Keefe,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

F.    E.    Barbour,    High    School,    Greenwich,    Conn. 

L.   C.   Kline,   New   York   City. 

F.  S.  Field,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  A  Merrill,  Merrill  College,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Raymond  P.  Kelley,  Remington  Typewriter  Company, 
New    York. 

C.   L.   Ricketts,   engrosser,   Chicago,   III. 

A.  R.   Lewis,  handwriting  expert,   New   York  City. 

I.   S.    Preston,   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

C.  G.  Prince,  American  Book  Company,  New  York  City. 


INVITATIONS  RECEIVED 

We  would  like  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the  annual 
dancing  party  given  by  the  students  of  the  Utica  (X.  Y.) 
School  of  Commerce,  Friday,  January  21,  1910. 


MOVEMENTS  Of  THE  TEACHERS 

D.  R.  Porter,  recently  of  Bennett,  Fla.,  is  now  with  the 
Southern  Commercial   School,  Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 

B.  H.  Treybig,  student  of  the  Zanerian,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  engaged  with  the  Tyler   (Texas)   Commercial  College. 

The  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Business  College  has  secured  the 
services  of  Miss  Effie  Lyon,  a  student  of  the  Bowding  Green 
(Ky.)    Business  University. 

A  new  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Business  College,  is  Charles  Etzler,  of  Reedsville, 
Wis. 

E.  L.  Hollis,  of  Quincy,  111.,  is  now  with  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)    Business   College. 

The  Prestonburg  (Ky.)  Institute  has  added  E.  Gardner, 
of  the  Logan  (Ohio)  Business  College,  to  its  teaching  staff. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  a  former  student  of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ky.) 
Business  University. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  her  father,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Boyd 
has  resigned  her  position  as  instructor  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing in  the  Walworth  School,  149th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A.  D.  Sartwell,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Plainfield,  X. 
J.,  is  now  at  Elvria,  Ohio. 


M.  F.  Bellows,  for  the  past  six  months  with  the  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  Business  College,  is  now  with  the  Dawson  Busi- 
ness College  at  the  same  place. 

Charles  Stewart,  formerly  of  California,  but  later  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  who  says  that  in  this  section  a  man 
is  the  cheapest  commodity  on  the  market,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  South  America. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  formerly  with  Goldey  College,  Wilming- 
ton, has  just  made  a  trip  to  Rochester  and  Detroit  in  the 
interests  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Wilmington. 

L  C.  Kline  has  been  secured  for  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  New  Brighton,   S.   I. 
H.  E.  Welbourne,   formerly  of  the  Cream  City  Business 
College.   Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  no  win  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the   West   Allis     (Wis.)    High   School. 

John  Anker,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  Elkhorn  College,  Elkhorn,  Iowa,  is  beginning  the 
new  year  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  X'ebraska  School  of 
Business,    Lincoln,    Neb. 

S.  C.  Bedinger,  late  with  the  Globe  Business  College.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Ransomerian  School 
of    Penmanship,   Kansas    City,   Mo. 

J.  W.  Creig,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  staff  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

H.  D.  McClelland,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  engaged  with 
the   Butler    School,    New   Haven,   Conn. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a  new  supervisor  of  penmanship 
in  George  K.   Post,   recently  of  South   Norwalk,   Conn. 

The  new  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Business  College  is  G.  W.  Donald,  of  Owen  Sound,  Out. 

W.  D.  Sears,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  recently  accepted 
a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  Massey  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  D.  Cully,  formerly  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  now  with 
the    Merrill    College,    South    Norwalk,    Conn. 

W.  J.  Kibby,  recently  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Hebrew  Technical  High  School  for  Girls,  New 
York  City. 

The  Rome,  (N.  Y.)  Business  Institute  has  engaged  E.  B. 
Francis,   of   Farmington,   Me. 

M.  Buford,  of  Rush  Springs,  Okla.,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  principal  of  the  Ferguson  Business  College,  Iron 
Mountain,    Mich. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  removal  of  Hoffman's  Busi- 
ness College,  Milwaukee,  to  new  quarters  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  of  the  recently  constructed  Watkins  Building. 
The  school  now  offers  facilities  and  quarters  which  are  as 
good  as  the  best. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  FEDERATION 

HELD  AT  THE  GALT  HOUSE,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  DECEMBER  27,  28,  29,  30,  1909 


GENERAL  FEDERATION 

JENTUCKY  hospitality  was-  tested  by  the  com- 
mercial teachers  of  the  country  during  Holi- 
day Week,  and  was  not  found  wanting.  On 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Xorth  and  the 
South,  within  easy  reach  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  Louisville  gathered  unto  itself  the  lead- 
ing business  educators  of  the  'country  for  one 
of  the  most  profitable  sessions  ever  held.  And  the  influence 
of  the  surroundings  seemed  to  prevade  the  delegates,  for  har- 
mony was  the  watchword.  The  tumultuous  scenes  of  some 
previous  conventions  were  not  duplicated,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Federation,  who  before  the  meeting  sug- 
gested that  the  organization  had  practically  outlived  its  use- 
fulness and  would  soon  go  the  way  of  all  things  which  have 
no  further  purpose  in  existence,  had  occasion  to  change  his 
mind  before  the  last  toast  was  drunk — in  fresh  cider — on 
Thursday  evening 

Probably  not  less  than  ^50  business  school  men  and 
women,  and  those  interested  in  business  school  work  from 
a  publishing  or  manufacturing  point  of  view,  were  in  at- 
tendance. Some  were  late,  but  that  was  not  due  to  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  Circumstances — in  the 
shape  of  a  blizzard — over  which  they  had  no  control,  pre- 
vented many  from  making  good  time.  The  entire  East  was 
snowbound.  Mr.  and  .Mr-.  Gaylord,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  were 
to  meet  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Martin,  of  Boston,  and  W.  P. 
Steinhaeuser,  of  Ashury  Park,  in  Xew  York,  where  other  del- 
egates would  be  gathered  to  make  up  a  party.  Only  the  two 
from  Boston  managed  to  make  connections,  and  they  came 
down  by  water  instead  of  by  rail. 

The  C.  &  O.  train,  with  its  special  car  for  the  party,  was 
annulled,  and  service  between  Xew  York  and  Washington 
entirely  suspended.  Passage  was  secured  on  a  P.  R.  R.  train 
due  to  leave  Jersey  City  a  couple  of  hours  later,  and  the 
members  of  the  party  settled  themselves  down  for  the  even- 
ing. But,  like  the  King  of  France,  who  had  ten  thousand 
men  and  marched  them  up  the  hill  and  then  back  down  again, 
the  railroad  people  hauled  the  train  out  some  distance  into 
X'ew  Jersey,  and  no  very  great  distance  either,  returning  it 
to  New  York  two  and  a  half  hours  later.  The  party  imme- 
diately went  to  the  Grand  Central  Station  and  engaged  ac- 
commodations for  the  following  morning  on  a  Xew  York 
Central  train,  but  arrived  in  Louisville  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon instead  of  Monday  evening  as  they  had  planned. 

The  reception  on  Monday  evening  was  well  attended,  and 
the  corridors  of  the  Gait  House  were  full  of  chatting  and 
handshaking  teachers,  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  mak- 
ing new  ones.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  week  earlier 
these  same  persons  had  been  dignified,  even  stern,  instructors 
of  youth,  and  that  a  week  later  they  would  be  back  at  their 
desks  working  as  though  they  had  no  interest  in  the  world 
beyond  the  making  of  business  men  and  women  out  of  the 
various  forms  of  material  constantly  brought  to  the  business 
school  to  be  moulded  into  something  wdiich  a  busy  man  might 
be  willing  to  use  and  pay  for. 

The  really  serious  work  oi  the  Tuesday  convention  began 
on  Tuesday  morning,  with  the  meeting  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil, scheduled  for  8  o'clock.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  actual 
proceedings  did  not  commence  for  some  time  after  the  hour 
named.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  parlor  floor  was  filling 
with  people,  most  of  them  wearing  the  badges  of  one  of  the 
sections,  some  with  enough  to  make  them  look  like  heroes 
decorated  for  bravery  on  a  dozen  battlefields.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  a  local  firm,  desks  for  the  secretaries  of  the  var- 
ious sections  had  been  provided  in  the  main  corridor,  and 
these  individuals  were  busy  much  of  the  time  with  registra- 
tions. Three  typewriter  firms,  the  Underwood,  the  Reming- 
ton and  the  Smith  Premier  had  exhibits  in  this  spacious  hall- 
way, while  the  L.  C.  Smith  had  a  room  on  the  office  floor. 
Several  publishing  houses  had  exhibits  scattered  over  the  office 
and  parlor  floors,  and  except  during  the  sessions  each  display 
was  the  centre  of  an  interested  knot  of  men  and  women.  !•'. 
W.  Martin,  of  Boston,  also  had  a  diploma  display  which  at- 
tracted its  full  share  of  attention. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rounding  up  enough 
delegates  in  the  banquet  room,  which  served  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  sessions  of  the  General  Federation,  but  at  last 


the  seemingly  impossible  was  accomplished,  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  opening  session  transacted.  After  the  invocation 
by  Rev.  Edmund  Booth  Patterson,  of  Trinity  M.  E.  Church, 
Louisville,  Enos  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  General  Executive 
Committee,  introduced  Mayor  William  O.  Head,  who  ex- 
tended the  welcome  of  the  city  to  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion and  announced  that  he  had  instructed  the  police  to  deal 
gently  with  any  of  them  who  might  become  dizzy  looking  at 
Louisville's  tall  buildings.  He  referred  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  told  the  delegates  that 
the  destiny  of  the  world  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 
He  observed  that  the  child  of  to-day  is  the  business  man  and 
the  teacher  of  to-morrow  and  recommended  faithfulness  to 
the  task  to  which  they  had  addressed  themselves. 

The  Mayor  recalled  that  he  had  taught  school  at  one  time 
in  a  country  town,  and  that  this  period  in  his  career  furnished 
him  with  many  tender  recollections.  He  said  that  Kentucky, 
and  even  Louisville,  are  behind  their  sister  States  and  cities  in 
the  matter  of  educational  facilities,  and  advocated  the  issue 
of  $1,000,000  of  bonds  by  the  city  to  bring  its  school  system 
to  a  par  with  those  in  other  cities.  He  closed  by  saying  that 
he  hoped  when  the  teachers  again  met  in  Louisville  they 
would  find  that  $1,000,000  had  been  wisely  spent,  and  that  the 
schools  of  the  city  were  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country. 

Following  the  address  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Spencer  intro- 
duced Frank  C.  Xunemacher,  president  of  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Trade,  who  said  he  felt  like  an  elocutionary  ap- 
pendix after  hearing  Mayor  Head.  He  suggested  that  proba- 
bly Mayor  Head  thought,  while  making  his  address,  that  he 
was  still  running  for  office.  He  said  he  had  many  teachers, 
lady  teachers  and  men  teachers,  and  he  loved  them  all,  espec- 
ially the  lady  teachers.  He  learned  a  great  lesson  from  the 
men  teachers — self-preservation — and  stored  away  in  the  attic 
of  his  home  is  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  geography,  which  he  al- 
ways used  when  preparing  for  an  interview  with  his  men 
teachers.  He  closed  by  saying  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  back  to  the  teachers. 

A.  D.  Wilt,  president  of  the  Miami  Commercial  College, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  followed  with  a  response,  rendered  in  his  most 
happy  style.  M.  H.  Lockyear,  president  of  the  Federation, 
then  called  Miss  Gertrude  O.  Hunnicutt,  of  Spokane,  to  the 
chair,  while  he  read  his  annual  report,  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things : 

"The  federation  stands  for  business,  educational  and 
social  organization,  and  that  in  each  of  these  provinces  it  has 
proved  its  worth  and.  efficiency.  Better  methods,  improved 
systems,  new  ideas  and  larger  usefulness  have  resulted  from 
the  commercial  schools. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  a  bookkeeper  was  required  to  do 
all  of  the  clerical  work  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  office.  Sim- 
plification and  system,  which  are  the  watchwords  of  our 
order,  have  done  away  with  the  grinding  toil  that  made  life 
a  burden  for  the  bookkeeper. 

"More  than  400,000  pupils  attend  the  various  commercial 
schools  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  This  num- 
ber is  greater  than  the  combined  attendance  at  all  of  the  col- 
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leges  and  academies  of  the  country.  The  business  school  will 
always  flourish  because  it  teaches  accuracy  and  efficiency." 

President  Lockyear  made  the  following  recommendations 
in  his   annual  report : 

First — That  the  constitution  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  be  so  amended  as  to  relieve  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  much  of  its  arduous  work,  and  that  the 
duties  now  devolving  upon  this  committee  be  shared  by  the 
Advisory  Council. 

Second — That  the  Advisory  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
president  and  the  general  secretary  of  the  federation,  the 
presidents  and  one  member  from  each  of  the  affiliated  bodies, 
same  to  be  chosen  by  the  incoming  president  for  a  period  of 
one  year.  It  was  further  recommended  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  fix  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Advisory  Council. 

Third — That  all  advertising  matter  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mercial schools  be  examined  by  a  committee,  which  shall  pass 
on  it~  propriety  and  indorse  it  in  the  following  language: 
"The  reliability  of  this  advertisement  is  guaranteed  by  the 
National   Commercial   Teachers'   Federation." 

In  conclusion  President  Lockyear  said:  "That  teacher  is 
a  failure  who  does  not  teach  that  the  making  of  manhood  is 
more  than  the  making  of  money." 

The  report  of  J.  C.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  secretary  of  the 
Federation,  showed  that  the  organization  is  not  in  as  good 
a  financial  condition  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  this  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  the  body  have 
been  greater  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  ever  before. 
The  membership,  he  said,  has  showed  a  very  gratifying  in- 
crease during  the  year. 

C.  A.  Faust,  of  Chicago,  treasurer  of  the  Federation,  re- 
ported that  the  receipts  during  the  year  beginning  December 
30,  1908,  amounted  to  $2,623.75.  He  made  the  three  following 
recommendations  : 

First — That  all  funds  due  from  the  various  sections  must 
be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Second — That  all  bills  against  the  federation  must  be  pre- 
sented on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting. 

Third — That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  deposit  the 
funds  of  the  organization  in  a  bank  which  pays  interest  on 
checking  accounts  for  any  sum. 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  meetings  of  the  various 
sections,  all  of  them  well  attended  by  an  interested  body  of 
those  concerned  with  the  work  of  that  particular  department. 
For  the  evening  session  of  the  General  Federation,  two  strong 
numbers  had  been  provided,  an  address  by  Allen  Ripley 
Foote,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce,  on 
the  value  of  scientific  and  accurate  accounting;  and  that  of 
H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  need  of  improvements  in 
the  business   course. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Foote  said: 

"More  failures  in  the  management  of  personal  affairs;  in 
the  management  of  private  business  conducted  individually  or 
by  partnerships  or  corporations,  and  more  losses  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  business,  are  due  to  the  lack  of  scientific 
and  accurate  accounting  than  to  any  other,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  than  to  all  other  causes.  Commercial  success 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  ability  to  keep  accounts  scien- 
tifically and  accurately,  exercised  by  those  directly  interested 
or  by  those  employed  for  such  purpose. 

"The  universal  need  of  scientific  and  accurate  account- 
ing demonstrates  the  universal  need  of  accountancy  educa- 
tion. The  nucleus  of  such  an  education  is  included  in  the 
creative  educational  trinity — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
When  a  child  reaches  the  age  where  specialization  becomes 
necessary  a  multitude  of  studies  may  be  discarded  in  order 
to  concentrate  upon  the  chosen  subjects,  but  the  study  of 
accountancy  cannot  be  wisely  discarded  because  a  knowledge 
of  accountancy  is  essential  to  success  in  every  vocation  or 
profession." 


Enos   Spencer, 
president  of  the  federation  for  ioio. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Foote  said  in  closing: 

"A  profession  that  must  render  services  such  as  these, 
or  destroy  its  own  usefulness  by  being  untrue  to  itself,  calls 
into  its  membership  those  possessing  the  greatest  abilities,  the 
most  sterling  characters.  No  scholar  in  a  commercial  college 
can  aspire  to  a  higher  honor  than  to  win  the  degree  of 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  fittingly  bestowed  by  a  properly 
administered  State  Board  of  Accountancy.  No  teacher  can 
aspire  to  better  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  work 
than  will  be  shown  by  the  number  of  his  scholars  who  win 
such  a  degree.  No  better  expression  of  good  will  for  scholars, 
teachers,  the  profession,  the  common  good  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world  can  be  given  than  to  wish  success  for  every 
one  who  seeks  to  enter  this  profession,  and  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profession,  through  all  of  his  life,  may  be  the 
equal  of  his  opportunities  and  prove  himself  master  of  the 
duties  he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  This  done,  he  will  not 
lack  for  honor.  His  work  will  honor  him.  Such  honor  is 
beyond  the  power  of  others  to  give  or  to  withhold.  May 
every  scholar  in  every  commercial  college  throughout  our 
country,  now  and  hereafter,  be  so  honored." 

The  address  by  Mr.  Rowe  was  one  of  the  strongest 
features  of  the  convention.  He  has  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  studying  "The  Need  of  Improvement  in  the 
Business  Course,"  and  he  told  exactly  what  he  thought,  al- 
though stating  at  the  outset  that  he  knew  he  would  tread 
on  the  toes  of  someone.  He  said  that  he  was  sometimes 
inclined  to  wonder  if  there  was  any  value  in  a  discussion 
such  as  that  upon  which  he  had  entered,  for  it  has  been  a 
recognized  fact  that  when  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch  it  was 
always  the  shoe  of  someone  else  and  not  of  the  individual 
who  ought  to  feel  it. 

Among  other  things  he  thought  it  would  be  wise,  not- 
withstanding the  many  excellent  things  that  are  said  in  the 
school  catalogues  and  other  literature  of  the  present  time,  to 
throw  them  all  away  and  start  out  anew,  "saying  what  we 
have  to  say  in  a  brand-new  way,  a  simple,  straightforward, 
convincing  way,  without  redundance  and  the  use  of  a  string 
of  stock  phrases  which  mean  little  to  us  and  less  to  those 
who  read  them,  that  have  somehow  become  engrafted  into  our 
school  literature  to  an  extent  that  is  little  realized  until 
comparisons  are  made." 

The  speaker  found  some  discrepancy  between  the  prom- 
ises of  the  schools  and  their  fulfilment.  Nearly  all  schools, 
he  said,  claim  to  maintain  about  the  same  course  of  study,  in- 
cluding about  the  same  branches.  He  also  discovered  that 
each  one  of  these  courses  was  a  little  bit  better  than  any  of 
the  others.  .  He  could  not  find  a  catalogue  that  did  not  in- 
clude  bookkeeping,    arithmetic,   commercial   law,    penmanship, 
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spelling,  correspondence  and  English  in  the  course,  with  usu- 
ally several  additional  branches.  Some  claim  to  give  work  in 
higher  accounting,  some  have  post-graduate  courses,  carrying 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Accounts.  Generally  no  entrance 
examinations  are  required,  and  some  schools  are  almost  boast- 
ful of  that  fact.  Individual  instruction  is  often  made  a  strong 
feature. 

Then,  as  to  performance,  Mr.  Rowe  had  this  to  say : 
"What  We  Do. — To  begin  with,  most  schools  will  accept 
students  of  any  age  or  degree  of  previous  training  or  present 
ignorance,  the  only  condition  being  that  they  have  the  price, 
and  I  am  informed  that  some  of  them  take  them  even  without 
the  price,  and  I  am  informed,  too,  that  in  many  of  our  large 
cities  pupils  in  the  public  schools  down  to  the  sixth  grade 
are  being  continually  canvassed  and  persuaded  to  leave  the 
public  school  and  buy  tuition  in  a  private  school,  thus  selling 
their  educational  birthright  much  below  its  value.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  average  age  and  ability  of  the  students  in  the  busi- 
ness colleges  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  are  much  below 
what  they  were  formerly,  and  that  the  product  is  inferior. 
Happily,  we  have  some  schools  that  do  have  entrance  require- 
ments, that  do  maintain  standards  for  beginning  and  stand- 
ards for  completing  their  courses.  Most  of  these  schools  are 
found  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  particularly,  where  we 
find  the  sturdy,  substantial  grade  of  students  which  were 
formerly  found  in  the  commercial  schools  everywhere. 

"This  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
instruction.  As  these  students  are  really  elementary  and  in 
some  cases  primary  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  their  instruc- 
tion must  of  necessity  be  of  the  same  grade  in  the  private 
school — primary  and  elementary ;  so  that  to-day  many  business 
colleges  have  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  elementary 
schools.  We  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  are  giving 
elementary  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  arithmetic,  in  spell- 
ing, in  penmanship,  and  very  elementary  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, and  more  elementary  instruction,  if  any,  in  commercial 
law." 

Mr.  Rowe  finds  that  the  standards  of  the  schools  are  be- 
ing lowered  rather  than  raised.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
complaint  that  texts  were  too  difficult  was  seldom  heard. 
That  complaint  is  very  frequent  now,  however.  This  condi- 
tion has  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  efficiency,  the  grade 
and  the  final  results  of  the  average  commercial  course,  even 
in  the  public  high  school.     The  demand  for  elementary  texts 


is  continually  increasing  and  the  demand  for  advanced  in- 
struction is  falling  off,  except  in  spots.  Speaking  for  his  own 
firm,  he  said  that  the  sales  of  elementary  sets  had  grown 
enormously,  but  the  sales  of  advanced  sets  had  shown  noth- 
ing like  a  proportionate  increase.  He  added  that  he  betrayed 
no  confidence  when  he  said  that  the  same  is  true  of  other 
publishers.  Instead  of  setting  high  standards  for  the  pupil 
and  requiring  him  to  follow,  everything  must  now  be  made 
easy  for  the  pupil  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  showing 
how  little  he  knows. 

Mr.  Rowe's  entire  address  was  along  the  same  line,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  member  of  the  Association  when  it  is 
published  in  the  report.  Some  of  the  things  he  said  may 
htirt  some  of  those  they  are  intended  to  benefit,  and  others 
may  immediately  apply  them  to  the  school  across  the  street 
rather  than  to  themselves,  but  all  can  read  with  profit  what 
he  has  said. 

WEDNESDAY. 

As  usual,  the  forenoon  was  taken  up  by  meetings  of  the 
various  sections,  with  increased  attendance.  Those  who  had 
been  delayed  by  the  storm  were  on  hand,  and  interesting  and 
profitable  discussions  were  had  in  all  departments.  The  first 
number  of  the  afternoon  programme  was  a  paper  by  William 
Allen  Dyer,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Smith 
Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  His  topic  was, 
"The  American  Business  College  and  Its  Product  in  Many 
Countries."  He  spoke  of  the  American  business  college  as  an 
institution  which  is  doing  more  educational  good  in  a  prac- 
tical way  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  institution  of 
which  he  knows. 
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Mr.  Dyer  had  little  to  say  about  the  business  school  in 
his  own  country,  because  he  thought  most  of  his  hearers 
knew  as  much  about  that  as  he  did,  but  as  it  had  been  his 
good  fortune  to  see  many  things  of  interest  in  other  coun- 
tries, he  dwelt  largely  on  this  part  of  his  topic,  making  many 
comparisons  which  were  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
business  school.  Having  stated  at  the  outset  that  he  spoke 
rather  as  an  onlooker  than  as  one  actually  engaged  in  the 
work,  he  suggested  that  the  onlooker  sometimes  sees  more 
of  the  game  than  the  gamester,  and  said  that  if,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  offered  a  suggestion  or  seemed  to  criticise 
any  of  the  excellent  commercial  school  work  in  this  country, 
his  audience  should  not  think  he  was  presuming,  as  it  was 
only  because  of  a  very  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  work  and 
the  very  earnest  desire  to  have  it  become  an  even  greater 
factor  in  our  educational  system  and  in  the  promotion  of 
commerce  that  he  offered  these  suggestions.  He  compared 
the  earlier  days  when  the  boy  was  apprenticed,  perhaps  upon 
payment  by  the  parent  to  the  business  man,  of  a  sum  of 
money,  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  conditions  of  the  present 
time,  where  the  payment  is  reversed  and  the  young  person 
entering  business  receives  a  fair  remuneration  from  the  start. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  the  last 
fifty  years  that  it  has  become  a  custom  in  the  United  States 
to  employ  as  office  assistants,  young  men  and  women  educated 
in  a  business  school,  instead  of  those  trained  only  by  the 
employer  in  his  own  office.  He  noted  that  when  this  plan  took 
hold  in  this  country,  its  value  was  quickly  seen  by  employers, 
and  as  a  result  we  now  have  the  long  list  of  wonderfully 
successful  and  highly  proficient  schools  of  business  in  the 
United  States,  which  command  the  admiration  of  every 
country  on  the  globe. 

Mr.  Dyer  went  somewhat  into  detail  with  regard  to  con- 
ditions as  he  found  them  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Holland,  Port- 
ugal, Italy  and  Spain.  He  said  that  England  had  more  closely 
followed  the  American  commercial  school  idea  than  had  any 
other  country,  and  made  the  interesting  statement  that  owing 
to  the  conservatism  of  the  British,  it  was  not  until  1899  that 
the  typewriter  was  taken  seriously  by  them.  At  that  time 
there'  were  practically  no  business  schools  in  that  country — 
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that  is,  schools  established  with  the  intention  of  fitting  young 
people  for  mercantile  positions. 

German  educational  methods  are  presumed  to  be  among 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Dyer  said  that  on  the  Continent 
these  methods  were  patterned  after  by  the  schools  of  other 
countries.  He  said  that  in  Germany  the  courses  in  many 
cases  are  too  short,  and  this  is  due,  partly,  to  the  low  charges, 
which  do  not  make  efficient  teachers  possible,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  respect  on  the  part  of  the  student  for 
the  system.  He  estimates  that  already  there  are  more  than 
100,000  women  employed  in  business  offices  in  Germany,  which 
may  be  taken  as  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
business  educational  movement  there. 

Mr.  Dyer's  address  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  R.  A. 
Brubeck,  of  the  New  London,  Conn.,  Business  College,  en- 
titled. "A  Reconstructive  Suggestion,"  and  an  added  number, 
"The  Building  of  an  Institution,"  by  William  H.  Rankin,  of 
Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  Mahin  Advertising  Co.  One 
of  the  interesting  points  in  Mr.  Rankin's  paper  was  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  given  up  an  $8,500  a  year  position  to  become 
vice-president  of  the  Mahin  company. 

■  One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions  of  the  convention 
then  followed,  for,  after  the  general  discussion  and  the  dis- 
posal of  new  business,  the  question  of  the  next  place  of 
meeting  was  brought  up.  There  was  no  lack  of  candidates 
for  the  honor.  Mr.  Fritch,  of  St.  Louis,  presented  to  the  con- 
vention the  merits  of  the  Missouri  metropolis.  Letters  were 
read  not  only  from  the  various  business  organizations  of  the 
city,  but  as  "well  from  the  Mayor  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

S.  C.  Williams,  of  Rochester,  next  presented  the  claims 
of  his  city,  reading  telegrams  from  the  Mayor  and  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Miss  Hunnicutt,  lone  delegate 
from  the  Inland  Empire,  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
present  the  claims  of  Spokane,  and  made  all  wish  it  were 
possible  to  spend  a  week  in  the  city  she  has  recently  adopted 
for  her  home. 

The  Rochester  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gruman, 
of  Minneapolis,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  referred  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  sometimes  so  cold  at  home  that  persons 
were  awakened  at  night  by  the  chattering  of  their  false  teeth 
on  the  dresser.  Mr.  Minter,  of  Atlanta,  seconded  the  St. 
Louis  nomination,  and  then  Morton  MacCormac  presented 
the  claims  of  Chicago,  which  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Fish. 

R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  put  Milwaukee  in  the  field,  and  he  did  it  grace- 
fullv,  but  without  marked  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  now  moved  that  the 
convention  proceed  to  ballot,  and  on  Mr.  MacCormac's  second 
it  was  so  ordered. 

St.  Louis  made  a  good  showing  in  the  votes.  Mr. 
Spencer  forgot  to  vote  for  his  own  nominee,  and  perhaps  out 
of  deference  to  him  no  one  else  stood  up  for  Milwaukee. 
Miss  Hunnicutt  voted  alone  for  Spokane,  and  Chicago  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  the  votes. 

Chicago  having  been  declared  the  choice  of  the  delegates 
for  the  1010  convention  seat,  J.  F.  Fish  nominated  Enos 
Spencer  for  president.  S.  C  Williams,  of  Rochester,  nomi- 
nated A.  D.  Wilt,  of  Davton,  Ohio,  and  the  nominations  were 
closed.  In  the  balloting  which  followed  the  vote  ^stood  - 
for  Spencer  and  58  for  Wilt.     Mr.  Wilt  was 
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president,   Miss   Horner,  of   Waterloo,   la.,   second  vice-presi- 
dent, and  C.  A.  Faust,  of  Chicago,  treasurer. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  the  members  of  the  convention 
gathered  in  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor  to  listen  to  a 
treat  in  the  form  of  an  address  by  Colonel  George  Soule, 
president  of  the  Soule  Commercial  College,  New  Orleans. 
Colonel  Soule  gave  to  those  present  the  "Views  and  Senti- 
ments of  a  Pioneer  Business  Educator  of  Fifty-three  Years' 
Service."  One  would  hardly  guess,  after  noting  his  fine 
erect  figure  and  his  hair  as  yet  only  iron-gray,  that  he  had 
spent  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  service  of  business 
education  in  this  country.  Mr.  Soule  is  an  orator  and  held 
his  audience  from  start  to  finish.     He  said  in  part: 

"Since  Moses  conducted  the  kindergarten  school  in  the 
wilderness,  since  Plato  taught  in  the  grove  of  Academus. 
since  the  Master  taught  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  toward 
men,  and  since  Horace  Mann  reformed  the  school  system 
of  Massachusetts,  and  practically  gave  to  our  States  their 
public  school  systems,  the  school  teacher  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  in  the  unfolding  of 
character,  and  in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  And  in  no 
department  of  education  has  the  teacher  been  of  more  practical 
service  in  advancing  the  prosperity  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people  than  in  the  department  of  business  education." 

Mr.  Soule  does  not  believe  in  luring  pupils  into  a  school 
by  the  "guarantee  situation"  or  promise  of  short  course 
methods.  A  conservative  man  himself,  he  advocates  conserva- 
tism in  business  school  methods,  and  paid  his  respects  to 
what  he  referred  to  as  the  most  potent  evils  that  beset, 
menace,  and  disgrace  the  business  schools.     He  said  : 

"The  'guarantee  situation.'  the  'get-knowledge-quick,'  the  'no 
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textbook,'  the  'teach  more  in  three  months  than  any  other 
school  can  teach  in  six  months,'  'shorthand  in  sixty  days,' 
'bookkeeping  in  eight  to  ten  weeks,'  'the  cheapest  and  the  best,'' 
and  the  highfalutin'  and  adcaptandum  vulgus  advertising  busi- 
ness colleges.  Also  the  soliciting  schools,  and  especially  the 
superficial  shorthand  and  commercial  courses  given  by  the 
high  schools,  these  several  classes  of  schools,  brother  educa- 
tors, are  limiting  the  usefulness  and  menacing  the  life  of  busi- 
ness schools  as  a  whole.  They  remind  me  of  the  following 
1-nes : 

"  'Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there.' 
"In  many  sections  of  our  country,  there  are  schools  of 
this  character.  They  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  spon- 
taneously. They  seem  to  have  had  no  period  of  gestation  or  of 
evolution  from  lower  to  higher  conditions,  but  rather  like 
Minerva,  who  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  in  full  armor, 
they  appear  without  a  herald  and  astound  the  world  with 
their  bombast  and  pretense,  and  seduce  the  unwary  with  their 
unscrupulous  promises  and  false  claims.  Such  schools  are 
parasites  on  the  educational  community,  sucking  sustenance 
from  a  credulous  public.  Their  deficient  courses  and  their 
unjust  methods  of  doing  business  are  in  time  discovered  by 
their  deluded  patrons,  who  then  conclude  that  all  commercial 
and  business  schools  are  alike,  and  accordingly  pass  the  sen- 
tence of  worthlessness  upon  all  business  schools.  Legislative 
enactment  of  the  strictest  character,  as  above  suggested,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  only  antidote  for  these  evils. 

"The  guaranteeing  of  situations  by  business  schools 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  unbusinesslike  and  a  very  dishon- 
orable action.  How  can  a  conscientious  business  educator 
guarantee  a  situation  in  advance  to  parties  of  whose  industry, 
sobriety  and  honesty  he  has  no  personal  knowledge?  And 
how  can  a  teacher  foretell  the  business  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  be  able  to  guarantee  that  there  will  be  desirable 
positions  to  be  filled?  These  points  of  character,  the  general 
education,  the  address  and  the  individual  mental  and  physical 
fitness  for  special  positions  are  elements  to  be  considered  in 
selecting  emploves,  in  addition  to  their  technical  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  or  shorthand.    And  on  these  points  the  teacher 
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has  no  knowledge  before  the  party  becomes  a  student  and 
proves  himself  worthy  by  acquiring  capacity  and  exhibiting  in- 
dustry and  sobriety.  Hence  the  teacher  who  is  governed  by 
the  Golden  Rule  or  the  ethical  principles  that  should  be  taught 
in  a  business  education  cannot  guarantee  situations  in  advance 
of  knowing  the  parties." 

The  speaker  closed  by  stating  that  he  was  not  charging 
anything  for  his  views,  and  that  those  who  heard  them  were 
under  no  obligation  to  assimilate  them.  He  stated  that  there 
was  no  anger,  jealousy  or  malice  in  his  words,  and  that  they 
were  given,  without  fear  or  favor,  for  the  good  of  the  cause 
in  which  all  present  were  engaged. 

THURSDAY. 

On  Thursday  the  business  of  the  Federation  was  trans- 
acted in  the  forenoon.  At  9  o'clock,  or  what  passes^  for  9 
o'clock,  in  a  Federation  meeting,  where  every  one  waits  for 
every  one  else  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  main  hall,  H.  E. 
Read,  of  Peoria,  spoke  on  "Teaching  Salesmanship  in  Com- 
mercial Schools."  Mr.  Read  is  a  capable  speaker  and  was 
enthusiastic  over  his  subject  He  declared  that  the  greatest 
weakness  in  the  commercial  schools  of  to-day  is  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  public,  and  that  to  do 
this  the  schools  must  take  up  the  instruction  of  salesman- 
ship. This  would  help  to  eradicate  the  popular  impression 
regarding  the  habits  and  personality  of  "roadmen"  and  would 
mean  that  every  pupil  turned  out  by  the  commercial  schools 
would  be  able  to  leave  his  ledger  or  typewriter  at  any  time 
and  "make  a  sale,"  thus  increasing  his  usefulness  to  his  em- 
plover  and  enhancing  his  own  opportunities  of  advancement. 

"  To  show  the  comparative  need  of  teaching  salesmanship 
in  commercial  schools.  Mr.  Read  gave  statistics  showing  that 
in  over  200  stores  of  various  sorts,  in  his  own  city,  there 
were  297  bookkeepers,  221  stenographers  and  1,500  salesmen. 
Bright  prospects  for  the  future  of  commercial  schools  were 
held  out  in  the  address  of  L.  L.  Williams,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  who  said  that  despite  the  fact  that  commercial  courses 
are  being  installed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  the 
demand  for  trained  employes  is  so  great  that  the  enrollment  of 
the  commercial  school  is  yearly  growing  and  will  continue  to 
grow  so  long  as  the  private  managers  continue  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  install  those  courses  which  are  most 
needed.  He  said  that  there  are  many  new  branches  necessary 
and  that  these  are  certain  to  be  put  in  if  the  colleges  expect 
to  continue  to  do  the  business  that  they  are  now  doing. 

Following  the  paper  of  Mr.  Read,  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  teaching  salesmanship  in  commer- 
cial schools,  which  had  evidently  interested  the  audience,  and 
eventually  a  committee  was  named  to  take  up  the  matter  and 
report  on  it  at  the  next  convention.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  H.  E.  Read,  Sherwin  Cody  and  H.  M.  Rowe. 

After  the  addresses  of  the  forenoon,  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  was  accepted  with  recommendations,  and 
resolutions  adopted  covering  the  death  of  those  prominent  in 
business  education  who  had  fallen  from  the  ranks  during  the 
preceding  year.  Among  these  were :  W.  I.  Tinus,  W.  H. 
Sadler,  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Daniel  T.  Ames  and  W.  H.  Gleazen. 
The  session  closed  with  some  remarks  by  Miss  Hunnicutt  on 
simplified  spelling. 

BANQUET. 

The  banquet  in  the .  evening  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a 
highly  successful  convention.  Something  like  250  persons  were 
present,  and  at  the  speakers'  table  was  a  long  line  of  men 
well  known  in  business  education,  with  a  sprinkling  of  women. 
The  menus  were  in  the  form  of  a  ledger,  and  bore  on  their 
face:  "Old  Kentucky  Dinner,  Tendered  to  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  by  the  Falls  Cities  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association.  Gait  House,  Louisville.  Ky.,  Thursday, 
December  30,   MDCCCIX." 

Hardly  had  the  Dixie  Blue  Points  been  brought  on  by  the 
turbaned  colored  women,  when  half  a   score  of  negroes,   at- 
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tired  in  plantation  garb,  marched  through  the  room  and  took 
their  places  on  a  platform  at  the  further  end.  And  their 
first  song,  of  course,  was  "Dixie."  During  the  succeeding  three 
huurs  many  other  Southern  melodies  were  rendered  by  the 
colored  choir.  And  in  the  meantime  the  Breathitt  County 
'possum  had  been  disposed  of,  the  sweet  potatoes  had  dis- 
appeared, the  corn  pone  had  gone  the  way  of  all  good  things, 
and  the  goldenrod  buttermilk,  which  seemed  to  have  come 
from  the  orchard  rather  than  the  dairy,  had  been  drained 
from  the  glasses.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  at  each 
plate,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Hunnicutt,  was 
found,  when  the  diners  entered  the  room,  a  tourists'  guide  to 
Spokane  and  a  big  red  apple  from  the  orchards  of  the  Inland 
Empire. 

The  first  two  speakers.  Hardin  Lucas,  of  the  public 
schools,  and  Frank  C.  Nunemacher,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  were  local  talent,  and  the  latter  especially  was  ex- 
ceedingly humorous.  Miss  Van  Sant,  of  Omaha,  the  third 
speaker,  made  a  decided  hit  with  her  remarks  on  the  "Busi- 
ness Woman."  She  traced  the  course  of  the  business  woman 
from  the  time  of  Eve,  who  was  engaged  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness, to  the  present  day.  H.  E.  Read,  E.  E.  Gaylord,  C.  P. 
Zaner  and  W.  D.  M.  Simmons  followed.  J.  T.  Gaines,  of 
Louisville,  spoke  on  Kentucky,  and  in  the  absence  of  J.  N. 
Kimball,  of  New  York,  Miss  Hunnicutt  took  his  place.  Other 
speakers  were  T.  M.  Hawes.  of  Louisville;  L.  L.  Williams, 
F.  F.  Lakey,  D.  W.  Springer  and  Jerome  B.  Howard. 

Quite  a  number  had  to  leave  before  the  speaking  had 
ended,  in  order  to  catch  trains,  while  others  left  the  dining 
room  for  the  sleeping  car,  which  was  in  waiting  to  carry  them 
to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  for  inspection  of  its  wonders  on 
Friday.  To  those  who  remained  until  Friday  to  catch  their 
trains',  the  corridors  of  the  Gait  House  seemed  to  be  de- 
serted and  desolate.  But  there  had  been  left  a  memory 
which  will  not  grow  dim  with  the  passing  of  a  score  of  years. 


BUSINESS  TEACHERS*  SECTION 

After  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration meeting  on  Tuesday  morning  the  members  of  the 
Business  Teachers'  Section  gathered  in  a  pleasant  room  at 
the  further  end  of  the  corridor  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gait 
House   for  their  first  session. 

Following  the  routine  of  business  incident  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  meeting  of  any  business  organization,  and  after  the 
report  of  the  secretary  had  been  read  and  approved,  Josephine 
Turck  Baker,  of  Evanston,  111.,  spoke  on  "Sensible  English 
Training."  As  an  authority  on  business  English,  with  long 
experience  in  the  training  of  young  and  older  people  along 
the  lines  of  the  correct  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  Mrs. 
Baker's  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

YV.  S.  Ashby.  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress on  "Our  Students— What  Career?"     Mr.  Ashby  has  had 
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many  years'  experience  not  only  in  training  young  men  and 
women  for  careers,  but  in  starting  them  upon  lives  of  useful- 
ness, and  his  suggestions  received  careful  attention. 

C.  A.  Robertson,  of  Chicago,  who  followed  Mr.  Ashby, 
said  that  a  successful  business  course  could  not  be  made  up 
of  one  master  stroke,  but  must  be  composed  of  many,  the 
sum  total  of  which  meant  success.  Such  a  course  should 
train  young  men  and  women  to  correct  business  habits,  and 
develop  those  qualities  which  cause  the  graduates  to  rise 
rapidly  to  positions  of  trust  as  managers,  superintendents  and 
proprietors.  It  should  give  just  that  special  training  which 
prepares  young  men  and  women  skilfully  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  by  their  employers.  It  should  be 
founded  upon  the  actual  requirements  of  the  best  business 
houses,  and  should  be  made  up  of  studies  so  closely  related 
that  each  subject  helps  the  other,  and  all  combine  to  make  the 
finished  whole.  Mr.  Roberts  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  personal  habits  and  manners ;  said  that  the  live  business 
man  puts  a  high  value  on  promptness;  referred  to  culture 
and  honesty,  stating  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the  great  es- 
sentials, being  the  true  foundation  of  permanent  and  increas- 
ing success,  and  closed  with  the  statement  that  the  two  great 
personal  factors  making  for  success  are  character  and  health. 
Character  furnishes  the  heart  power,  and  enables  one  to 
win  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  men,  while  health  supplies 
the  needed  energy  and  generates  courage  and  ambition.  The 
two  are  essential  in  the  making  of  a  strong  personality, 
which  will  influence  others  in  proportion  to  its  strength. 

J.  W.  Baker,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  who  has  built  up  a 
large  publishing  business  in  what  the  Northern  or  Eastern 
school  man  would  consider  a  rather  out-of-the-way  city, 
had  something  to  say  about  the  "Modern  Business  Course — 
General  Plan  of  the  Work,"  and  A.  F.  Gates,  of  Waterloo, 
la.,  made  some  "Suggestions  for  Class  Work  in  Commercial 
Subjects."  The  general  discussion  following  this  address 
was  profitable  to  all. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  section,  Albert 
Jones,  of  Princeton,  111.;  C.  A.  Robertson,  of  the  MacCormac 
School,  Chicago,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  secretary  being 
away,  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Kelley  capably  took  charge  of  that 
part  of  the  work. 

Wednesday  in  the  Business  Teachers'  Section  was  In- 
stitute Day,  and.  with  E.  E.  Gaylord  in  the  chair,  all  sorts 
of  topics  were  discussed  by  the  members.  J.  A.  Lyons,  the 
publisher,  spoke  on  actual  business  from  the  start,  and  con- 
trasted the  present  view  witli  that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  At 
the  earlier  date,  while  making  a  trip  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  Mr.  Lyons  had  visited  a  large  number  of  schools,  and 
found  the  idea  prevalent  that  the  only  way  to  teach  book- 
keeping was  by  putting  the  pupil  to  work  on  a  set  of  books 
from  the  very  outset.  He  said  that  if  he  had  suggested  that 
there  should  be  some  theory  at  the  start  he  would  have 
raised  a  small  riot.  If  he  were  now  to  visit  the  same  schools, 
or  schools  in  the  same  territory — for  many  of  the  old  ones 
have  passed  away— he  would  find,  he  thought,  that  a  decided 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams,  and  that 
very  few  of  them  were  enthusiastic  over  the  principles  then 
so  strongly  advocated.  Mr.  Lyons  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween bookkeeping  and  business  practice,  and  in  referring 
to  bookkeeping  generally  in  his  remarks  relative  to  studying 
previous  to  beginning  work  on  the  books  business  practice 
of  course  was  meant.  For,  while  the  theory  of  business  prac- 
tice was  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  study,  bookkeeping  itself  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  keeping  of  books,  and  cannot 
be  studied.  Mr.  Lyons  has  believed  for  years  that  the  pupil 
should  master  certain  principles  before  he  attempts  to  handle 
a  set  of  books.  He  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  far 
away  when  nearly  all  schools  will  teach  business  practice  on 
the  theory   plan   at   the   outset.     It   was   not   until   long  after 


noon  that  the  pleasant  discussion  was  closed,  in  order  to  give 
the  business  teachers  opportunity  to  gather  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  main  auditorium  for  the  first  number  on  the  programme 
of  the  General  Federation. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  section  gathered  for  its 
final  meeting.  M.  S.  Cole,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  was  first  on  the 
programme,  taking  for  his  topic  "Practical  Business  Train- 
ing." He  thought  that  a  practical  business  training  included 
so  much  that  each  of  the  terms  in  the  subject  ought  to  be 
defined  and  discussed,  so  he  first  went  at  length  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  each  of  the  three  words.  He  compared  the  prac- 
tical with  the  ideal,  restricted  the  word  "business"  to  book- 
keeping and  its  kindred  subjects,  and  spoke  of  training  as 
involving  a  definite  purpose  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  A  practical  business  training,  Mr.  Cole  said,  be- 
gan with  the  child's  first  day  in  school,  and  ended  with  his 
graduation  from  the  commercial  college,  so  far  as  profes- 
sional educators  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  business  life.  He  held  that  prior  to  entering  a 
business  school  too  much  literary  training  could  not  be  se- 
cured, notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  some'eminent  financial 
successes  to  the  contrary.  Every  iota  of  knowledge  which 
the  growing  mind  acquires  can  be  turned  into  practical  use 
in  the  business  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discipline  which 
it  gives  to  the  faculties.  Latin,  German,  French,  Greek,  lit- 
erature, mathematics  and  science  can  all  be  used  in  preparing 
a  man  for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

C.  C.  Marshall,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent and  read  his  paper  on  "The  Educative  Problem  and  Its 
Solution,"  but  his  place  was  ably  filled  by  S.  H.  Goodyear, 
a  member  of  the  same  firm. 

C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  many  interesting 
things  to  say  regarding  "The  Drift  of  Commercial  Teach- 
ing as  Concerns  the  Public  and  Private  Schools." 

He  looks  upon  commercial  training  as  a  comparatively 
new  trail  through  a  forest  of  education.  He  said  that  without 
precedent  a  few  bold  spirits,  such  as  Bartlett,  Comer,  Duff 
and  Jones,  blazed  the  way,  with  Packard,  of  the  East ;  Uncle 
Robert,  of  the  West,  and  Colonel  Soule,  of  the  South,  fol- 
lowing close  behind,  to  make  the  conquest  complete.  These 
men,  Columbus  like,  set  sail  upon  an  unknown  and  doubtful 
educational  sea,  only  to  discover  new  lands  of  surprising  and 
surpassing  intellectual  wealth,  not  unlike  the  new  America. 
Comparing  the  old  with  the  new — the  old,  with  its  dead 
languages,  its  abstract  mathematics  and  its  hazy  psychology 
— with  our  modern  commercial  school  education,  he  said  the 
old  had  failed  because  it  was  driftwood  on  the  stream  of  time. 
It  had  failed  to  fortify  itself  against  the  rising  tide  of  civ- 
ilization and  commerce.  It  faced  the  setting,  rather  than  the 
rising,  sun,  whereas  the  new  faced  the  oncoming,  rather  than 
the  receding,  years,  and  in  so  doing  projected  itself  further 
into  the  future  than  it  knew.  As  a  consequence  schools  of 
finance  and  accounts,  high  schools  of  commerce  and  business 
colleges  are  to-day's  realities,  undreamed  of  in  the  days  of 
Fulton  and  Ericsson.  But,  like  the  Clermont  and  the  first 
stage  coach,  commercial  education  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
thoroughness,   scope,   adaptability   and   practicability. 

The  last  number  on  the  programme  was  the  address  by 
D.  W.  Springer,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  "Bookkeeping  of 
the  Future."  Mr.  Springer  is  a  strong  man  in  his  field,  and 
spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  knows  his  ground 
thoroughly. 

The  election  of  officers  came  last,  and  resulted  in  C.  A. 
Robertson,  of  Chicago,  becoming  president  for  1910,  with 
the  following  officers  under  him  : 

G.  H.  Walks,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Ina  Jacob,  of  Waterloo.  Iowa,  Secretary. 

A.  F.  Gates,  Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Federation. 
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SHORTHAND  TEACHERS'  SECTION 

Promptly  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  Shorthand  Teach- 
ers'  Section  convened,  with  President  W.  D.  M.  Simmons, 
of  Nashville,  in  the  chair. 

Following  the  customary  routine  of  business,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Piatt,  of  Piatt's  Commercial  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  spoke 
on  "To-day's  Conditions  in  Shorthand ;  Training  Students  to 
Meet  Them."  Mrs.  Piatt  has  apparently  been  very  success- 
ful in  preparing  her  pupils  for  meeting  conditions  as  they 
exist  to-day,  and  her  address  showed  that  she  had  well-de- 
fined ideas  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  followed  in  giving 
the  necessary  training. 

Mrs.  Piatt  referred  back  to  the  time,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  famous  trio,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  decided  to  be- 
come a  doctor,  lawyer  and  reporter,  respectively.  She  told 
how  Tom  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  village  physician, 
where  he  cleaned  the  doctor's  buggy,  built  fires  and  swept 
the  office,  incidentally  studying  medicine;  how  Dick  was 
placed  with  the  firm  of  Skinnem  &  Fleecem,  and  swept  the 
office,  ran  errands  and  blacked  the  boots  of  his  employer, 
studying  law  when  not  engaged  in  more  important  duties ; 
how  Harry,  of  the  reportorisl  ambitions,  entered  business 
college  and  learned  enough  shorthand  to  be  able  to  write  fifty 
words  a  minute  and  read  most  of  it,  providing  the  matter 
was  not  too  difficult.  That  was  in  the  time  of  the  "Begin- 
at-the-bottom-and-work-up-young-man"  theory,  and  it  was 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  these  young  men  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  top  of  their  professions.  But  things 
are  done  differently  to-day.  Thomas  goes  from  high  school 
to  college  and  winds  up  in  a  medical  school ;  Richard  takes 
much  the  same  method  of  securing  his  legal  knowledge,  but 
poor  Henry  starts  out  in  about  the  same  manner  that  his  an- 
cestor of  fifty  years  ago  did.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  is  clamoring  loudly  for  a  more  competent  class  of 
stenographers,  its  call  is  not  being  heeded  as  it  should  be. 
Not  only  in  the  reporting  field,  but  in  the  business  world, 
Mrs.  Piatt  fears  that  the  shorthand  schools  are  not  living  up 
to  their  opportunities.  She  advocates  entrance  examinations 
and  grading  system  in  the  business  colleges.  She  thinks  spell- 
ing, plain  English  grammar  and  penmanship  are  likely  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  attempt  to  make  court  reporters  out  of  the 
material  on  hand. 

Mrs.  Piatt  then  went  on  to  describe  how  she  proceeds  to 
bring  about  the  desired  results,  and  closed  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  "half-baked" 
stenographers  are  turned  out  to  every  one  hundred  stenog- 
raphers "well  done."  Legions  of  "three  month"  shorthand 
schools  are  laying  the  foundation  for  failure  in  the  steno- 
graphic field.  Stenographers  are  sent  out  to  reputable  busi- 
ness houses  without  the  least  conception  of  what  is  expected 
of  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  legislation  cannot  be  passed 
that  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  claim  to  do  in  thirty 
days  or  three  months  what  an  experienced  teacher  of  stenog- 
raphy would  require  at  least  nine  months  or  a  year  to  ac- 
•complish. 

Neither  of  the  next  two  speakers,  R.  L.  Davis,  of  Okla- 
"homa  City,  to  whom  the  topic  "Common  Sense  versus  the 
Theoretical"  had  been  assigned,  nor  Mrs.  L.  T.  Codington, 
of  the  Chicago  Business  College,  who  was  to  tell  "How  to 
Interest  and  Instruct  the  Dull  Student  in  Shorthand,"  was 
present,  but  the  paper  of  F.  E.  Granger,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
on  "A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  the  Principles  of  Short- 
hand by  Phonograph,"  was  read.  The  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed was  lively  and  interesting,  and  many  valuable  points 
•were  brought  out. 

Shortly  after  9  o'clock  Wednesday   Mr.   Simmons   called 


the  meeting  to  order,  and  M.  M.  Lain,  of  the  Lain  Business 
College,  Indianapolis,  spoke  interestingly  on  "Matter  and 
Methods   for  Beginning  Dictation." 

James  R.  Lingle,  of  the  Union  Business  College,  Phila- 
delphia, was  unable  to  be  present  and  present  his  paper  on 
"Ways  and  Means  of  Providing  Dictation  in  Classes  at  That 
Rate  of  Speed  Which  Will  Secure  for  Each  Individual  the 
Greatest  Rapidity  and  Accuracy  in  Taking  and  Transcribing 
Notes." 

Miss  Mary  S.  Horner,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  had  for  her 
topic  "Shorthand  and  Its  Affinity,"  and  following  her  Frank 
H.  Arnold,  of  the  Crawfordsville  Business  College,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  spoke  on  "How  to  Develop  Business  Intelli- 
gence and  Common  Sense  with  Dictation  and  Transcript 
Work."  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Arnold  told  how  one 
of  his  pupils  lost  several  hundred  dollars  for  her  firm  by  her 
failure  to  exercise  this  very  necessary  common  sense.  He  sug- 
gested that  it  is  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  have  his  com- 
mon sense  before  he  takes  the  course,  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
veloped in  pupils  who  do  not  furnish  the  teacher  with  some- 
thing to  work  on. 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Arnold's  paper  D.  L. 
Lacy,  of  Draughon's  Business  College,  St.  Louis,  told  how  he 
sometimes  urged  his  pupils  when  they  took  new  positions  to 
make  extra  carbons  of  their  letters  and  carry  t'lem  home 
t>>  study  and  practise  the  outlines.  A.  M.  Adams,  of  New 
York,  took  issue  with  Mr.  Lacy  very  strongly  on  this  point, 
and  said  that  from  his  point  of  view  as  a  business  man.  if  he 
discovered  his  stenographer  carrying  home  carbon  copies  of  a 
day's  correspondence,  there  would  be  an  early  vacancy.  He 
held  that  in  many  businesses,  if  not  in  all,  the  correspondence 
was  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to  an  inexperienced  stenog- 
rapher to  carry  home  with  him.  even  if  the  new  employee 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  increase  his  efficiency., 

The  Thursday  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
first  number  was  a  paper  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Owen,  of  the 
Employment  Department  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  She  said  that  at  one  time  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  a  success  in  the  business  world  with  no  other 
equipment  than  the  three  R's,  but  in  order  to  succeed  in  any 
line  of  work  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  have  also  the  three  A's, 
Ability.  Application  and  Adaptability,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Ability.  She  believes  that  there  is  no  profession 
in  which  these  qualifications  are  more  essential  than  in  that 
of  stenography,  yet  she  fears  that  many  stenograohers  are 
sadly  lacking  in  at  least  one  of  these  points.  Miss  Owen 
said  that  while  she  had  not  seen  all  stenographers,  judging 
from  those  she  had  seen,  she  would  say  that  an  inventory 
would  show  very  few  who  were  overstocked  with  ability,  and  a 
vast  number  would  find  themselves  "just  out"  of  this  com- 
modity. She  said  that  stenographic  ability  meant  "ability  to 
take  dictation  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed ;  ability  to  read  back 
from  any  point,  upon  request;  ability  accurately  to  transcribe 
shorthand  notes ;  ability  to  spell,  capitalize,  punctuate  and 
paragraph ;  ability,  in  fact,  to  put  on  paper  not  only  the  dic- 
tated words,  but  the  meaning." 

While  it  may  be  permissible  at  times  for  a  stenographer 
to  improve  on  the  language  of  the  dictator.  Miss  Owen  holds 
that  it  is  generally  a  mistake  for  stenographers  to  try  to 
give  the  meaning  of  their  notes  in  their  own  words.  LTnless 
the  stenographer  is  unusually  clever,  she  should  hold  strictly 
to  her  notes,  and  if  she  is  unusually  clever  she  will  be  sure 
to.  In  the  matter  of  spelling  the  speaker  said  that  while 
some  stenographers  can  spell,  the  vast  majority  can  not.  Her 
experience  has  been  that  more  stenographers  lose  positions  on 
account  of  inability  to  spell  than   for  any  other  reason.     Al- 
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most  invariably  when  a  man  calls  at  the  Smith  Premier  Em- 
ployment Department  in  Kansas  City  he  specifies :  "Now, 
send  me  one  who  can  spell."  She  thought  that  if  "the  god 
of  things  as  they  ought  to  be"  could  get  hold  of  the  stenog- 
rapher he  would  make  each  one  a  high  school  graduate. 
Various  other  deficiencies  in  stenographers  were  pointed  out, 
and  suggestions  made  in  connection  with  them. 

In  connection  with  one  of  her  experiences,  she  said: 

"I  haven't  forgotten  the  girl  who  one  day  swept  into  our 
office  in  Kansas  City,  made  her  way  to  the  Employment  De- 
partment, and,  piercing  me  with  her  eye,  announced :  'I'm  a 
lady  who  wants  a  position.'  I'm  glad  she  wasn't  posing  as  a 
stenographer,  for  this  is  the  way  she  was  dressed :  High 
French  heels,  black  voile  skirt  made  over  silk,  red  satin  waist, 
with  a  deep  lace  collar,  and  a  black  velvet  hat,  with  two  great 
white  plumes  drooping  over  the  left  shoulder.  After  much 
persuasion  she  consented  to  fill  out  an  application  blank,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  poor  penmanship  were  a  penitentiary 
offense  this  'lady'  would  have  long  since  been  incarcerated 
Now,  this  girl  lacked  adaptability.  She  wanted  a  position  as 
a  stenographer,  but  she  was  a  'lady' — I  had  her  word  for  it. 
There  is  no  demand  for  'ladies'  to  do  office  work,  but  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  competent,  energetic,  business-like 
stenographers,  and  being  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  first  essential." 

Considerable  discussirn  followed  this  paper. 

Miss  Mae  Lewis,  of  the  Shelby  Business  College.  Shelby- 
ville.  111.,  told  of  "Some  Ways  in  Which  the  Shorthand 
Graduate  May  Be  Made  More  Efficient,"  and  Arthur  C.  Min- 
ter,  of  Draughon's  Business  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  interested 
the  members  of  the  section  by  telling  them  of  his  experience 
in  "Earning  While  Learning  in  Model  Office."  This  depart- 
ment in  his  school  does  work  for  outside  firms  and  individ- 
uals, for  which  the  pupil  receives  pay  in  the  regular  manner. 

The  paper  of  George  E.  Dougherty,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  was 
on  "Touch  Typewriting,  Correctly  Taught,  Is  Practical."  He 
said  that  while  it  would  seem  unnecessary  now  to  say  anything 
in  defense  of  touch  typewriting,  after  years  of  successful 
demonstration  many  teachers  are  not  yet  convinced,  and  it 
seems  to  him  that  this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  as- 
sumption that  the  subject  is  not  properly  taught.  He  said 
that  "about  the  first  thing  a  prospective  sudent  asks  is,  'Do 
you  teach  touch  typewriting?'"  This  is  true  even  of  persons 
who  have  seen  practically  nothing  of  the  typewriter  and  know 
but  little  of  its  use.  Some  of  these  inquirers  do  not  know 
what  touch  typewriting  is,  but  they  have  somehow  heard  of 
it  in  so  favorable  a  way  that  they  demand  it.  So  it  is  about 
equivalent  to  losing  a  student  to  answer  his  inquiry  in  the 
negative.  This  will  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  busi- 
ness schools  claim  to  teach  touch  typewriting,  when  they 
know  practically  nothing  about  it  themselves,  certainly  do  not 
teach  it,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  do  not  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  Dougherty  finds  that  there  is  more  demand  on  the 
part  of  employers  for  greater  skill  on  the  typewriter  than  there 
was  several  years  ago.  And  he  finds  from  sixteen  years'  ex- 
perience in  touch  typewriting  that  it  produces  a  much  greater 
amount  of  skill.  Mastery  of  the  keyboard  he  holds  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  learning  touch  typewriting.  He  in- 
sists upon  his  pupils  learning  the  entire  keyboard  at  one 
time,  and  before  beginning  work  on  the  machine.  By  the 
method  he  uses  most  learners  are  able  after  about  twenty 
minutes'  drill  to  read  the  keyboard  entirely  from  memory. 
It  has  been  his  experience  that  the  double  keyboard  is  just 
as  easily  learned  as  the  single  keyboard  by  the  pupil.  He 
thinks  that  there  will  yet  be  some  very  radical  changes  in 
typewriters  which  will  bring  about  a  greatly  increased  speed. 


Following  the  general  discussion  and  the  report  of  the 
committees,  the   following   officers   were   elected: 

President — F.  E.  Haymond,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Vice-President— Mrs.  E.  M.  Piatt,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer — ivlr.    K  ss. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee — W.  D.  M.  Sim- 
mons, Nashville. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS*  SECTION 

For  meetings  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Section  a 
pleasant  parlor  on  the  south  side  of  the  hotel  was  chosen, 
and  President  F.  E.  Lakey,  of  Boston,  was  there  to  take 
charge  of  the  proceedings.  His  address  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
was  full  of  encouragement  for  those  engaged  in  commercial 
work  in  the  high  schools.    ■ 

Next  on  the  programme,  after  the  routine  work  of  or- 
ganizing for  the  succeeding  three  days,  was  a  talk  on 
"Laboratory  Methods  in  Commercial  Geography,"  by  E.  G. 
Howe,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  111.  Following  this 
was  a  paper  by  C.  M.  Copeland,  director  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  Athens,  Ohio,  on  "Col- 
lege Entrance  Credits  in  Commercial  Subjects."  Mr.  Cope- 
land  said: 

"Ten  years  ago  the  most  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the 
commercial  high  school  or  the  commercial  department  in 
the  high  school  had  very  little  occasion  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  college  entrance  credits  in  commercial  subjects.  At 
that  time  a  commercial  course  in  our  public  secondary  schools 
was  being  urged  especially  for  those  who  would  not  or 
could  not  go  to  college,  and  consequently  who  were  not  in- 
terested in  college  entrance  credits.  It  was  then  being  urged 
by  many  that  the  required  course  of  study  in  commercial 
high  schools  should  be  only  two  years  in  length,  with  an  op- 
tional third  year's  work.  The  course  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nine  in  the  Business  Section  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  1903  was  criticised  in  a  paper  before 
the  association  the  following  year,  because  the  first  year 
in  the  proposed  course  was  not  principally  commercial  sub- 
jects. This  criticism  was  urged  because  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  entering  the  commercial  high  school  would 
remain  in  school  but  one  year.  Then,  too,  until  quite  recently 
almost  every  seriously  minded  gathering  of  progressive  com- 
mercial teachers  has  expressed  regret  that  the  general  and 
special  education  and  training  of  commercial  teachers,  as  a 
class,  are  not  on  par  with  other  high  school  teachers,  and 
further  that  so  little  as  yet  has  been  done  by  the  higher  in- 
stitutions to  prepare  such  teachers.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
it  has  been  quite  generally  charged — and  in  many  schools  it 
could  not  be  successfully  denied — that  the  commercial  stu- 
dents in  the  high  schools  were  not  equal  to  students  in  other 
courses  either  in  ability  or  inclination  to  do  school  work. 

"When  the  composition  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  and  the  ability  of  the  students,  as  they 
existed  in  the  commercial  high  schools  in  1809,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  made  its  very  complete  report 
in  that  year,  gave  no  direct  recognition  to  commercial  work 
done  in  high  schools. 

"But  in  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  commercial  high  schools,  and  a  great  change 
in  the  courses  of  study,  teaching  force,  equipment  and  stu- 
dent body  of  the  commercial  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
popular  conception  of  the  training  needed  by  our  men  of  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  our  State  institutions  of 
higher  education  to   supply  opportunity  for  such  training." 
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The  work  of  the  afternoon  closed  with  the  round  table 
and  the  report  of  the     Committee  on  a  Course  of  Study. 

In  connection  with  Wednesday's  meeting  it  is  notable 
that  Selby  A.  Moran,  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  High  School, 
was  so  interested  in  the  success  of  the  meeting  that  he  made 
the  trip  to  Louisville  on  purpose  to  read  his  paper,  return- 
ing to  Michigan  at  once.  His  topic  was  "Dictation  Material 
for  Advanced  Students."  He  said  that  although  there  were 
many  dictation  books,  with  new  ones  constantly  being  com- 
piled and  published,  nearly  every  shorthand  teacher  has  heard 
the  complaint,  if  he  has  not  made  it  himself,  that  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  dictation  material  for  use  with  advanced 
shorthand  pupils — that  is,  those  who  have  completed  the  prin- 
ciples and  are  endeavoring  to  work  up  speed  and  acquire 
the  various  other  qualifications  necessary  to  succeed  as 
a  stenographer. 

In  answer  to  his  own  inquiry:  Why  this  failure  to  meet 
the  demand  of  such  material?  Mr  Moran  said  that  the  reason 
seemed  to  him  to  be  that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the 
dictation  material  now  available.  He  thinks  that  a  serious 
mistake  is  made  not  only  by  many  teachers,  but  by  the  com- 
pilers of  dictation  books,  as  to  what  is  the  purpose  of  dic- 
tation material  and  dictation  practice.  It  should  not  merely 
be  for  the  purpose  of  developing  speed.  He  then  mentioned 
five  things  which  should  be  accomplished  while  giving  the 
advanced  pupil  dictation  practice.     They  are : 

First — Enlarging  the  pupil's  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to 
use,  English  words. 

Second — Increasing  the  student's  shorthand  vocabulary. 
Third — Cultivating   a   clear  and   concise   style   of   expres- 
sion. 

Fourth — Training  him  in  the  best  business  usages. 
Fifth— Having  the  student  drill  frequently  on  material 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  inculcate  in  him  right  ideas  of 
business  ethics,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  ambition 
of  the  students  to  make  the  very  most  possible  of  the  many 
opportunities  which  the  position  as  stenographer  gives  him. 

After  taking  up  the  five  points  in  their  order.  Mr.  Moran 
told  his  method  of  securing  the  desired  result.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  students  a  chance  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  help  which  actual  business  dictation  is  to  them,  he 
handles  the  correspondence  of  several  lines  of  business  apart 
from  his  school  interests.  This  is  no  small  task,  as  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  outside  work  in  order  to  handle  the  cor- 
respondence, but  he  thinks  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  greatest  success  of  the  student  in  shorthand.  He  holds 
that  the  teacher  who  is  not  willing  to  put  forth  whatever  ef- 
fort is  necessary  to  enable  his  pupils  to  be  as  well  qualified 
as  possible  should  not  continue  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  second  day's  programme  were 
"Material  for  the  First  Year  in  Bookkeeping  and  Its  Se- 
quence," by  O.  D.  Frederick,  M.  F.  Tuley  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, and  "A  Course  in  English  for  Commercial  Pupils  in 
the  High  School,"  which  was  participated  in  by  a  number  of 
those  present. 

Thursday's  programme  began  with  a  paper  by  S.  R. 
Hoover,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  "A  Xational  University  of  Commerce." 

Mr.  Hoover  showed  how  to  the  three  recognized  profes- 
sions of  early  days — law,  medicine  and  the  ministry — had 
been  added  "the  professional  engineer,  agriculturist,  ac- 
countant, teacher,  journalist,  athlete,  baseball  player,  football 
player,  pugilist,  barber  and  what  not.  Each  of  these  pro- 
fessions boasts  its  schools  and  colleges,  with  expert  teachers. 
Law  schools,  however,  do  not  pretend  to  graduate  Supreme 
Court  judges,  nor  do  medical  colleges  advertise  expert  sur- 
geons belonging  to  their  senior  cli 


The  speaker  finds  that  one  class  has  not  yet  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  that  in  a  mercantile  career 
one  might  still  begin  by  sleeping  under  the  counter  and  gath- 
ering his  knowledge  of  the  business  bit  by  bit.  Ineffectual 
efforts  to  ameliorate  this  condition,  Mr.  Hoover  said,  had 
produced  the  business  school,  the  commercial  course  in  some 
high  schools  and,  here  and  there,  a  grudgingly  admitted 
course  in  a  college.  The  lot  of  the  commercial  student  in  the 
high  school  and  college  has  not  been  a  very  pleasant  one,  he 
finds,  as  pupils  taking  these  courses  are  supposed  in  some  way 
to  be  of  inferior  clay. 

No  section  of  the  Federation  has  grown  more  rapidly 
than  the  High  School  Department.  From  a  membership  at 
Pittsburg  of  44  and  at  Indianapolis  of  59,  the  roll  in- 
creased to  12  at  Louisville,  and  there  are  more  to  come. 
Every  paper  on  the  programme  was  presented  on  time,  al- 
though one  man,  Mr.  Moran,  had  to  make  a  round  trip  of 
several  hundred  miles  to  present  his.  The  retiring  president, 
Mr.  Lakey,  said  that  the  situation  was  full  of  encouragement 
to  all  high  school  men.  Many  colleges  are  accepting  the 
work  of  the  commercial  departments  of  the  high  schools  as 
entrance  credits  in  place  of  the  regular  high  school  work. 
He  felt  that  the  opinion  must  be  discouraged  that  those 
taking  the  high  school  commercial  course  did  not  intend  to 
enter  college,  as  they  are  urged  to  take  a  college  course 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  He  stated  that  40  per  cent, 
of  commercial  high  school  teachers  were  college  graduates. 

The  election  of  officers,  which  was  last  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  day,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  A.  H.  Sproule, 
of  Indianapolis,  for  President:  G.  D.  Miller,  Richmond.  Ind., 
Vice-President,  and  Hazel  Hazard,  Harvey,  111.,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


PENMANSHIP   TEACHERS'  SECTION 

reported  by  w.  p.  steinhaeuser. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  December  28.   1909. 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Pen- 
manship Teachers'  Association  convened  in  the  Blue  Parlor 
of  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at 
2  o'clock.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  President  Stacy  the 
Vice-President,  C.  E.  Doner,  presided  over  the  meeting.  He 
made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  concerning  the  work  of  the 
convention  and  urged  the  younger  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  thereof. 
There  was  a  goodly  number  of  penmanship  teachers  pres 
ent,   and    the   meeting    started   off   will. 

First  on  the  programme  was  a  paper  on  "Some  Prob- 
lems in  Public  School  Writing,"  by  A.  S.  Gregg.  Lorain, 
Ohio.  Among  the  things  which  Mr.  Gregg  believes  should  be 
taught  at  the  beginning  of  penmanship  are  correct  position 
and  movement.  They  are  the  prime  requisites  to  a  correct 
solution  of  the  penmanship  problem.  He  further  stated  that 
satisfactory  writing  cannot  result  where  no  support  is  of- 
fered by  the  grade  teacher.  The  special  teacher  of  writing 
is  on  the  premises  not  only  to  instruct  the  pupils,  but  to  erne 
model  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  the  grade  t'  acher  and  ihe 
pupils.  He  should  be  expected  to  criticise  the  work  ot  his 
teachers.  He  should  be  a  master  of  his  art.  He  argued  in 
favor  of  a  small  amount  of  writing  in  the  primary  grades, 
and  stated  that  there  is  too  much  writing  in  these  grades 
outside  of  the  regular  penmanship  work.  There  should  be  a 
minimum  of  busy  work.  The  speaker  passed  around  a  large 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  primary  grades, 
which  showed  that  Mr.  Gregg  is  on  the  right  track  so  far  as 
results  in  primary  grade  penmanship  work  are  concerned. 
Hi-  paper  was  fully  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 
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Owing  to  the  absence  of  C.  W.  Ransom,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "The  Penman  of  To- 
day" on  Thursday,  December  30,  the  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  R.  L.  McCarty,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  called 
on  the  following  members  to  give  impromptu  talks  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  minutes  on  subjects  selected  by  him:  "The  Difficul- 
ties of  a  Supervisor,"  by  W.  Philip  Steinhaeuser,  supervisor 
of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. : 
"Why  I  Became  a  Penman."  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  President  of  the 
Zanerian  Art  College,  Columbus,  Ohio;  "Why  Muscular  Move- 
ment Is  Necessary  to  Sustain  Life  in  Writing,"  by  A.  N. 
Palmer,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  "The  Need  of  Invention  in 
Penmanship  Instruction,"  by  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  program  was  a  highly  interesting  one,  and  was  en- 
joyed by  all  present. 

The  next  number  was  a  talk  on  "How  to  Break  Up 
Finger  Movement,"  by  C.  A.  Faust.  Chicago.  Mr.  Faust 
stated  that  he  believed  in  teaching  writing  as  any  other  study 
in  the  school  course,  by  beginning  at  the  foundation.  In 
penmanship  the  position  of  the  body,  arms,  hand,  etc.,  are  to 
be  considered  first  and  foremost.  The  paper  must  be  placed 
in  the  correct  position  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  slant  to 
the  letters.  Many  teachers  in  the  grades  do  not  look  beyond 
the  movement  stage.  They  think  that  if  a  pupil  does  fairly 
good  movement  work  that  that  is  all  that  is  required  of  him 
and  that  such  a  pupil  will  make  rapid  advancement.  Correct 
position  and  correct  movement  are  but  primary  steps  in  this 
muscular  movement  penmanship  work.  The  straight  line  ex- 
ercise decides  the  slant  of  all  writing,  and  that  exercise  should 
consequently  be  given  considerable  attention.  Correct  position 
should  be  demanded  at  all  times.  Mr.  Faust  said  he  had  ob- 
served in  a  large  number  of  schools  that  just  as  soon  as  pupils 
had  finished  their  penmanship  practice  they  would  then  do  all 
their  other  writing  contrary  to  that  taught  by  the  penmanship 
teacher.  Mr.  Faust's  paper  brought  out  many  valuable  points 
and   was    fully  discussed. 

F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  was  to  have  read 
a  paper  on  "Penmanship  as  a  Profession"  at  this  session  of 
the  association,  not  being  present,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  at  9  A.  M. 

Wednesday   Morning,  December  29. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  9:25  o'clock,  with 
Vice-President  C.  E.  Doner  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was 
much  larger  than  at  the  previous  day's  meeting. 

The  first  number  was  a  talk  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus.  O., 
on  "How  to  Prepare  Work  for  Photo  Engraving."  Among 
the  various  points  brought  out  in  his  talk  were  the  following : 
Photo  engraving  has  revolutionized  the  work  of  illustrating. 
The  copy  must  be  in  black  and  white  in  order  to  reproduce. 
The  blacker  the  ink  and  the  whiter  the  paper,  or  the  whiter 
the  ink  and  the  blacker  the  paper,  the  better  the  engraving. 
The  poorest  paper  to  use  is  yellow,  because  it  photographs 
light.  A  blue  white  paper  photographs  white.  Blue  ink  is  the 
poorest  kind  of  ink  from  which  to  attempt  to  get  any  kind 
of  results  in  photo  engraving.  If  you  cannot  get  a  black  ink 
get  an  ink  that  has  a  brown  in  it.  There  is  no  ink  manufac- 
tured that  is  absolutely  first  class  except  that  which  is  black. 
The  smoother  the  paper  and  the  blacker  the  ink  the  better 
the  result.  Paper  that  is  xough  holds  little  shadows,  and 
shadows  will  photograph.  The  rougher  the  paper  the  more 
trouble  the  engraver  has  to  get  good  results.  The  fewer 
the  shadows  the  better  the  engraving.  The  slower  the  work 
is  done  the  more  the  work  should  be  reduced  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results.  There  was  considerable  discussion  on  this 
paper. 

"Observations  of  a  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,"  was  dis- 


cussed by  W.  Philip  Steinhaeuser,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  Mr.  Stein- 
haeuser referred  to  the  poor  and  tne  good  supervisor  oi  pen- 
manship, and  pointed  out  the  good  points  in  each  individual. 
He  referred  to  the  co-operation  of  the  grade  teacher  and  her 
relation  to  the  supervisor.  The  grade  teacher  should  be 
trained  so  that  she  can  get  results  from  her  pupils.  A  teacher 
cannot  teach  what  she  does  not  know,  and  a  grade  teacher 
without  penmanship  training  is  a  menace  to  the  public  school 
system  in  any  community.  Mr.  Steinhaeuser  argued  in  favor 
of  a  higher  standard  for  the  training  of  the  grade  teacher  in 
this  important  work  and  held  that  frequent  conferences  with 
the  supervisor  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency 
in  public  school  writing.  He  hoped  that  the  day  would  soon 
dawn  when  normal  training  in  penmanship  would  be  a  part 
of  the  course  of  study  in  every  normal  school  in  the  land, 
and  then  only  would  this  penmanship  problem  present  an  en- 
couraging aspect.  The  paper  brought  out  a  very  healthy  dis- 
cussion, participated  in  by  a  large  number  present. 

H.  G.  Healey,  of  New  York  City,  not  being  present  to 
read  his  paper  on  "Good  Business  Writing  and  the  Demand 
for  It,"  his  place  was  filled  by  A.  M.  Adams,  manager  of  the 
Union  Teachers'  Bureau,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Adams  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  good  penmanship  in  the  counting  house. 
He  stated  that  the  more  rapid  and  legible  the  handwriting  of 
the  boys  and  girls  the  more  it  is  in  demand  by  the  business 
world.  Good  penmanship  is  in  demand  everywhere,  and  the 
demand  is  becoming  more  emphatic  every  year. 

The  members  next  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  "Some 
Ideas  Relative  to  Practical  Penmanship  and  Reforms  That 
Are  Urgently  Needed"  from  Robert  A.  Grant,  head  of  the 
commercial  department,  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Grant  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  while  he  was 
not  at  present  teaching  writing,  yet  the  success  he  had 
achieved  in  life  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  penmanship  and  methods 
of  teaching  it.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  teaching  a 
practical  penmanship  system,  spoke  of  some  of  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  teach  a  more 
practical  form  of  writing.  Good  illustrations  may  be  drawn 
from  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil.  It  is  not  enough  that 
he  should  be  fully  convinced  about  following  the  instructions 
of  the  expert.  He  must  be  shown  just  how  to  correct  his 
faults.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  see  that  practise  with- 
out having  the  mental  picture  before  him  is  positively  detri- 
mental. The  pupil's  picture  of  a  letter  will  be  no  better  than 
the  picture  he  has  in  mind.  A  pupil  cannot  make  better  forms 
than  he  has  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Grant  illustrated  his  paper  by 
placing  a  large  number  of  illustrations  on  the  board.  His 
paper  brought  out  a  lively  discussion. 

"Business  Figures,"  by  R.  C.  Cottrell,  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  followed. 
Mr.  Cottrell  argued  in  favor  of  a  simple  set  of  business  fig- 
ures, and  said  that  more  stress  should  be  laid  upon  teaching 
them.  He  placed  all  the  figures  on  the  board  and  pointed  out 
his  ideas  concerning  their  applicability.  His  talk  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

"Methods  of  Applying  Movement  in  Teaching  Drawing 
and  Penmanship,"  by  A.  E.  Parsons,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings 
of  this  association.  Mr.  Parsons  gave  the  members  present  a 
regular  institute  lesson  in  penmanship.  He  illustrated  his  re- 
marks on  the  board,  and  brought  out  a  large  number  of  very 
excellent  ideas  concerning  the  teachings  of  certain  capital  and 
small  letters.  Mr.  Parsons  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
students'  specimens  mounted  on  charts,  showing  the  work  of 
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pupils   under   his    charge    ranging    from    the    primary   to    the 
eighth  grades.     His  talk  elicited  hearty  applause. 

H.  C.  Walker,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  was  on  the  pro- 
gram to  read  a  paper  on  "Position  and  Slant,"  not  being 
present,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  12  o'clock,  to  reconvene  at 

1  -.30  Thursday   afternoon. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  30. 
The  last  session  of  the  association  was  called  to  order  at 

2  o'clock,  with  Vice-President  C.  E.  Doner  in  the  chair. 

C.  C.  Lister,  of  New  York  City,  not  being  present  to 
read  his  paper  on  "Word  Practise  in  Business  Writing,"  his 
place  was  taken  by  A.  N.  Palmer,  who  spoke  on  "Muscular 
Movement  Penmanship."  Mr.  Palmer  said  that  writing  is 
the  most  important  branch  in  the  public  school  curriculum. 
The  public  school  teachers  are  not  to  blame  for  the  poor 
conditions  in  writing  because  they  have  taken  the  material 
given  them  by  their  school  boards  and  have  done  the  best 
that  they  could.  He  held  that  the  improvement  in  the  public 
school  writing  would  not  advance  until  the  grade  teacher  her- 
self had  taken  instructions  in  the  branch,  and  was  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  practical  writing  and  its  demand 
by  the  business  world.  The  public  school  teachers  must  co- 
operate with  the  penmanship  supervisor  if  good  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  The  grade  teacher  must  do  the  teaching  and 
must  learn  the  methods  of  the  supervisor  as  to  the  how  be- 
fore she  can  do  any  teaching  herself.  The  grade  teacher  must 
study  and  practise  the  drills  herself,  and  must  be  able  to 
make  every  drill  she  wants  her  pupils  to  make  before  she  can 
expect  her  pupils  to  get  results  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

"Engrossing,"  the  next  subject  on  the  program,  was 
handled  by  Frank  W.  Martin,  Boston.  Mr.  Martin  recited  his 
experiences  as  an  engrosser,  and  pointed  out  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  the  person  who  makes  engrossing  his  business.  If 
a  young  man  will  prepare  himself  for  this  kind  of  work  he 
can  make  more  money  than  he  can  in  the  average  teaching 
position.  Any  person  with  ordinary  ability  can  locate  in  a 
city  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  can  build  up  a  fine 
business  in  engrossing.    Mr.  Martin's  paper  was  well  received. 

"Position  and  Movement,"  by  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Ziegel- 
baur,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  threw  some  new  light  upon  this  much  discussed 
■question.  Miss  Ziegelbaur  stated  that  good  postion  secures 
good  results  in  writing.  Incorrect  position  brings  on  many 
ailments.  She  cited  the  different  methods  in  vogue  in  various 
schools  to  teach  penmanship  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
teacher  of  writing  must  try  to  make  the  writing  automatic  as 
early  in  life  as  possible.  Too  much  written  work  in  the  early 
grades  is  required  and  not  enough  work  in  penmanship.  She 
pleaded  for  a  greater  correlation  between  penmanship  and  the 
other  subjects  in  the  primary  grades. 

E.  H.  Lockwood,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  not  being  present 
to  read  his  paper  on  "Something  Relating  to  Cartooning," 
Miss  Olla  Stuber,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  read  her  paper  on  "The 
Value  of  Muscular  Movement  Writing,"  and  which  brought 
out  many  interesting  points.  Miss  Stuber  said  that  in  the 
average  commercial  school  of  to-day  the  pupil  writes  well 
because  more  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  than  it  is  in 
the  public  schools.  She  advocated  muscular  movement  writ- 
ing in  the  first  and  second  grades  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  our  social  correspondence  be  as  legible 
as  that  our  business  correspondence  should  be.  There  is  a 
greater  demand  for  good  penmen  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Correct  muscular  movement  writing  does  not  only  have  a 
commercial  and  social  value,  but  an  aesthetic  and  an  ethical 
value.  She  then  read  quotations  from  a  large  number  of  busi- 
ness firms  and  corporations  located  in  Louisville,  showing  that 


muscular  movement  writing  was  in  demand  and  that  they 
place  great  importance  upon  penmanship  that  combines  legibil- 
ity with  speed. 

A  pleasant  surprise  was  sprung  upon  the  members  present 
when  C.  P.  Zaner  introduced  Miss  Allene  Shea,  a  graduate 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Louisville  High  School, 
a  young  lady  without  hands,  who  gave  several  exhibitions  of 
her  skill  with  the  pen.  Miss  Shea  has  perfect  control  of  the 
muscular  movement  penmanship  and  writes  with  neat  accu- 
racy. Her  work  demonstrated  that  writing  could  be  done  with 
the  wrists  as  well  as  with  the  hands.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered   Miss    Shea   for   her   exhibition   of   skill. 

The  convention  then  elected  the  following  list  of  officers : 
President,  C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  R.  C. 
Cottrell,  Logansport,  Ind. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  J.  H. 
Bachtenkircher,  LaFayette,  Ind. ;  Member  of  Advisory  Council, 
W.  Philip  Steinhaeuser,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  C.  E.  Doner,  the 
Vice-President,  for  having  so  acceptably  filled  the  office  of 
President   in  the  absence   of   L.  E.   Stacy. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:45- 


PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS  MEET 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Penmanship  Supervisors  was  held  at  Burdett  College, 
Saturday,  January  8,  1910.  An  interesting  programme  had 
been  prepared. 

The  editor  of  The  Journal  was  invited  to  talk  about 
"Penmanship."  Superintendent  D.  C.  Bliss,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
read  a  very  valuable  paper  on  "Writing,  from  the  Superin- 
tendent's Viewpoint." 

A.  B.  Wraught  also  read  a  paper  on  "Criticisms."  We 
hope  to  publish  Mr.  Wraught's  paper  in  full  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  12:30,  and  in  the  afternoon,  after 
the  usual  business  meeting  had  been  attended  to,  Harry  Hous- 
ton, supervisor  of  writing,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  took  charge  of 
the  Question  Box.  A  number  of  very  interesting  questions 
had  been  handed  in,  and  these  brought  forth  extended  and 
valuable  discussion.     Some  of  the  questions  were : 

1.  In  what  grade  should  ink  be  introduced? 

2.  In  what  grade  should  arm  movement  be  taught? 

3.  How  can  arm  movement  writing  be  secured  in  al! 
written  work? 

4.  Should  pupils  begin  writing  in  the  first  or  second 
grade? 

These  questions  will  all  be  treated  in  our  Question  Box. 


OKLAHOMA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  commercial  section  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  in  Oklahoma  City  Thursday,  December 
30,  1909.  After  an  interesting  program,  a  reception  was 
given  by  the  Oklahoma  City  teachers  at  the  association  head- 
quarters  from  4:30  until  6  o'clock. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1910:  President, 
G.  P.  Selvidge,  Ardmore ;  vice-president.  J.  E.  George,  Enid; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  O.  P.  Walters,  Oklahoma  City.  The 
president  appointed  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
John  M.  Hill,  Oklahoma  City;  C.  V.  Crumley,  Enid,  and 
Mrs.   Era  Ganong,   Ada. 

The  retiring  officers  of  the  association  are:  President 
(resigned),  S.  Lindley  Romine,  Guthrie;  vice-president,  John 
M.  Hill,  Oklahoma  City;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  V. 
Crumley!   Enid. 
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NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION 

By  Joseph  Terbush. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Section 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York 
State  was  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  28,  and  Wednes- 
day morning,  December  29,  1909,  in  Room  221  of  the  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  F.  G. 
Nichols,  East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  Miss  Helen  M.  Baker,  Canastota. 
N.  Y.,  Joseph  Terbush,  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  during  the 
session.  After  a  few  opening  remarks  by  President  Nichols, 
the  first  number  on  the  program,  "Some  Observations  on  the 
Teaching  of  Penmanship  in  the  British  and  American  Schools" 
was  given  by  H.  G.  Healey,  New  York  City. 

Following  the  address  was  a  very  interesting  discussion 
by  several  members  of  the  convention.  It  was  stated  dur- 
ing the  discussion  that  the  parochial  schools  get  better  result* 
in  penmanship  than  are  obtained  in  our  public  schools. 

The  next  topic  on  the  program  was  "Some  Practical  Sug- 
gestions to  Teachers  of  Commercial  Geography,''  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Herrick,  Principal  of  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  From  this  address  the  teacher  of  Commer- 
cial Geography  was  able  to  get  many  new  and  helpful  ideas 
in  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  subject. 

The  next  number,  "Local  Industries  as  an  Introduction  to 
Economics,"  by  Alexander  L.  Pugh,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  City,  was  a  paper  of  considerable  inter- 
est, as  it  made  clear  how  it  was  possible  for  the  teacher  to  use 
the  local  industries  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
economics. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  for  Tuesday  afternoon 
was  "Herbartian  Method  Applied  to  Shorthand  Teaching,"  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  McNamara,  Jamaica  High  School,  Long  Island. 
Mr.  McNamara  explained  his  method  of  developing  cer- 
tain characters  of  the  shorthand  text.  The  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  discussion. 

December  29,  9:30  A.  M. 

The  meeting  convened  with  President  Nichols  in  the 
chair,  and  the  program  was  continued.  The  next  number 
being,  "The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Arithmetic,"  by  G.  H. 
Van  Tuyl,  New  York  City.  More  of  the  "Why"  and  less  of 
the  "How"  was  Mr.  Van  Tuyl's  suggestion. 

"The  Problem  of  Left-Handedness  in  Penmanship,"  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Forbes,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  a  very  interesting 
subject  to  all  present.  Dr.  Forbes  said  :  "By  all  means  have 
the  student  change  the  pen  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right." 
During  the  discussion  which  followed  several  members  of  the 
convention  related  their   experiences  with  left-handed  pupils. 

The  next  topic  on  the  program,  "English  in  the  Business 
Course,"  by  Principal  H.  H.  Denham,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Tech-, 
nical  High  School,  was  omitted  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
speaker. 

"Systematic  Instruction  in  Typewriting."  by  D.  H. 
O'Keefe,  Jamaica  High  School,  Long  Island,  was  the  last 
number  on  the  program.  Mr.  O'Keefe,  in  his  address,  ex- 
plained some  methods  and  equipment  that  would  be  of  much 
value  in  teaching  systematic  typewriting. 


would  necessitate  making  a  provision  at  the  coming  conven- 
tion for  a  change  of  date  from  Holiday  Week  to  some  time 
in  the  Summer,  probably  July. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  E.  E.  Gaylord,  of  Beverly,  dis- 
cusses the  question  at  length.  He  is  quite  enthusiastic  over 
the  proposition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  would, 
have  to  make  a  longer  journey  than  almost  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Federation  in  order  to  be  present,  but  the  fact  that 
Spokane  is  so  far  from  the  East  makes  the  proposition  more 
fascinating  to  many.  It  would  give  the  commercial  educa- 
tors of  the  East  opportunity  to  make  a  trip  which  they  have 
longed  to  make,  to  the  Far  West,  and  with  favorable  rates  a 
route  could  be  selected  which  would  give  them  an  opportun- 
ity to  visit  all  the  Pacific  Coast  points  from  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  to  Spokane.  One  could  also  stop  off  at  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  make  a  side  trip  to  the  famous  Yosemite 
Valley  in  California,  with  little  added  expense. 

The  Journal  is  not  prepared  to  take  any  stand  in  the 
matter.  To  many,  such  a  trip  would  be  impossible  because 
of  the  expense.  In  some  cases  the  inability  to  get  away  from, 
work  just  then  would  keep  the  teacher  from  attending.  Bul^ 
the  proposition  has  been  made,  is  an  interesting  one  to  many 
and  should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Every  member  of  the 
Federation  should  go  to  Chicago  next  December  with  a 
fixed  opinion  in  the  matter.  To  many  Easterners  the  Western 
two-thirds  of  the  country  is  unknown,  and,  of  course,  they 
would  be  better  able  to  instruct  their  pupils  if  they  knew 
more  fully  the  country  in  which  they  live;  but  whether  such 
a  plan  as  that  proposed  by  Miss  Hunnicutt  is  feasible,  and 
whether  a  large  enough  attendance  could  be  secured  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  remain  to  be  determined. 

Full  discussion   is  invited. 


A  novel  and  highly  interesting  suggestion  was  made  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunnicutt,  Spokane,  at  the  Convention  at 
Louisville.  Her  proposition  was  that  there  should  be  held 
in  Spokane  in  the  Summer  of  igu  a  sort  of  special  national 
convention     of     commercial     educators.     This,     of     course, 


PROGRAM  E.  C.  T.    A. 

Washington,  March  24TH,  25TH  and  26th. 
This  program   is   not  complete — only  suggestive  of  what 
we  expect  to  do.      It   is   subject   to  change,  and  many  good 
men  and  women  are  still  needed.     Let  us  hear  from  you  with 
names  and  suggestions.    .Your  help  will  be  appreciated. 

E.  H.  Norman,  President. 
Thursday  Morning,   10  to   12  o'Clock. 
Registration  of  members  and  payment  of  dues. 
A  visit   to   the   Business   High   School,   Ninth   street   and 
Rhode  Island  avenue. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Beginning  at  2  o'Clock. 
Address   of   Welcome — District   Commissioner. 
Response— Superintendent  of  Washington  Schools,  A.  T. 
Stuart. 

President's  Address— E.   H.   Norman,   Baltimore,   Md. 
Announcements   and   Appointment   of   Committees. 
Correlation  of  Subjects  in  a  Commercial  High  School— 
Dr.    Colyer   Meriwether,   Washington,    D.    C. 

Discussion  opened  by   (Speaker  to  be  appointed). 
General   Discussion   (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 
The  Best  Methods  of  Building  Up  a  Business  School — 
Speaker  to  be  appointed. 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

General   Discussion   (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

Thursday-  Evening,  8  o'Clock. 
Speakers  of  national  reputation. 

Friday  Morning,  9 .30  o'Clock. 
Business   Arithmetic   as   Applied   to   Every-day   Use — W. 
Ferris,   Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Discussion  opened  by  X Speaker  to  be  appointed). 
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General   Discussion    (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

Rapid  Calculation   (Speaker  to  be  appointed ). 

Discussion  opened  by   (Speaker  to  be  appointed). 

General   Discussion   (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

The  Trained  Teacher— Robert  H.  Wright,  President 
East  Carolina  Teachers'   Training  School,  Greenville,   N.   C. 

The  Problem  of  Left-handedness  in  Penmanship — Dr.  J. 
F.    Forbes,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  Patrick,  York,  Pa. ;  Mrs. 
Nina  P.  Noble,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  C.  C.  Lister.  Xevv  York 
City. 

General   Discussion   (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

Bookkeeping — (Elementary  I — (Speaker  to  be  appointed). 

Discussion  opened  by   (Speaker  to  be  appointed). 

General  Discussion    (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

Bookkeeping   (Advanced) — F.  G.  Allen,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Discussion  opened  by  H.  W.  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
R.    G.    Laird,    Boston,    Mass. 

General   Discussion    (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes), 

Saturday  Morning.  9  to  i  o'Clock. 

Shorthand    Speed    Contest    for    the    Miner    Medal. 

Typewriting — R.  E.  Tulloss,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Discussion  opened  by   (Speaker  to  be  appointed). 

General   Discussion    (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

Shorthand— J.   N.   Kimball,   New  York  City. 

Discussion  opened  by  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  New  York 
City;   Mrs.   M.   A.    Merrill.   Stamford,  Conn. 

General   Discussion    (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

Penmanship,  How  I  Teach  It — General  discussion  of 
thirty  minutes  (each  speaker  limited  to  five  minutes  to  tell 
how  he  does  some  one  thing). 

Business  Correspondence — E.  E.   Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Discussion  opened  by   (Speaker  to  be  appointed). 

General  Discussion    (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 

Correlation  of  Penmanship  and  Other  Branches — K.  C. 
Atticks,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Discussion   opened   by    (Speaker   to   be   appointed). 

General  Discussion  (Speakers  limited  to  three  minutes). 
Business  Meeting — ■ 

General   Secretary's  Report. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

New  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Selection  of  next  place  of  meeting. 


SPOKANE  IN  1911 

At  the  Louisville  convention  Spokane  presented  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Federation  to  meet  in  the  Capital  City  of  the 
Apple  Country  in  the  Summer  of  191 1.  The  invitation  was  a 
surprise.  There  was  no  time  to  give  the  matter  proper 
thought.  The  attendance  was  not  sufficiently  large,  in  any 
case,   to   have   made   a   vote   properly   representative. 

Of  course,  a  permanent  change  from  the  holiday  week 
to  the  Summertime  is  a  change  that  has  been  discussed  a 
great  deal,  and  has  been  voted  down  in  the  past.  It  does 
seem,  however,  as  though  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if,  in 
101 1,  the  National  Federation  could  anticipate  its  usual  time 
of  meeting  by  a  few  months,  consenting  to  hold  its  Decem- 
ber  meeting  in  July  in  Spokane,  especially  if  with  the  Feder- 
ation   the    other   large   organizations    of   commercial    teachers 


could  combine  and  either  anticipate  or  postpone  their  several 
annual  meetings  to  the  same  date,  just  for  once.  The  E.  C. 
T.  A.,  at  its  coming  convention  in  Washington,  could  leave 
to  its  Executive  Board  the  question  of  a  meeting  place,  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  the  Federation  should  act  favor- 
ably next  December  in  Chicago  on  the  plan  to  meet  in  Spo- 
kane in  191 1,  then  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  would  postpone  its  meeting 
from  April  until  July  and  meet  in  Spokane,  also.  Similar 
action  might  be  taken  by  the  other  associations  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  and   Missouri  Valleys. 

What  a  gathering  it  would  be  if  one  thousand  or  more 
commercial  teachers  could  assemble  in  Spokane,  not  only  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  their  profession,  but  also  to  meet 
and  greet  each  other;  to  become  acquainted;  to  gather  the 
inspiration  that  those  of  us  who  are  chronic  convention-goers 
know  to  be  the  chief  value  of  these  meetings ;  to  see  a  part 
of  our  country  which  is  absolutely  new  to  a  large  number  of 
those  who  would  be  present;  to  visit  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful spots  on  the  globe  by  spending  a  week  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park ;  to  go  out  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific  tc 
Denver,  by  way  of  the  Rio  Grande  &  Western  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  thence  to  Spokane,  returning  by  the  Great  Northern 
or  the  Northern  Pacific,  or  possibly  extending  the  trip  to 
Seattle  and  returning  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  A  veritable 
volume  of  delightful  possibilities  is  opened  when  one  begins 
to   think   of  what  might  be  done. 

Such  a  meeting  would  bt  large  enough  to  command  the 
presence  of  men  of  national  importance  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  outside  of  our  own  calling,  as  well  as  to  draw 
the  leaders  among  commercial  teachers.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, our  proceedings  would  receive  far  more  than  the 
usual  attention  from  the  press.  We  should  all  return,  edu- 
cationally, physically  and  professionally,  better  for  the  de- 
parture from  routine  methods  of  enjoying  ourselves  during 
convention   time. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  all  probability,  the  railroads 
would  grant  reduced  rates,  as  they  do  for  the  conventions 
held  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  especially 
when  these  are  held  in  the  West.  The  opportunity  to  com- 
bine one's  Summer  vacation  with  one's  annual  convention  trip 
would  make  the  additional  expense  of  the  long  journey  but 
little  more  than  what  one  would  spend  in  any  normal  year. 
anyhow. 

If  favorable  action  is  desired,  those  who  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  in  Washington  the  last  of  March 
should  go  there  prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  Of  course, 
some  will  say  that  the  meeting  place  is  too  far  away  from 
the  large  centres  of  population,  the  trip  too  long,  and  too 
expensive;  but  to  hold  such  a  meeting  in  the  Middle  States, 
where  it  is  extremely  warm  in  the  Summer  time,  is  not  par- 
ticularly attractive,  and,  besides,  it  would  be  but  a  repetition 
of  the  usual  annual  proceedings— save  for  numbers— that  we 
now  have.  It  would  lack  the  elements  of  novelty,  the  change 
of  environment,  together  with  the  inspiration  that  every  one 
feels  who  sees  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  first  time. 

Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to  make  the  trip,  but,  of 
course,  I  shall  expect  to  be  a  loyal  attendant  wherever  our 
conventions  may  be  held.  I  put  these  thoughts  before  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  merely  that  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion may  be  given  after  reasonable  deliberation.  If  you 
think  the  plan  a  good  one,  express  your  views  to  President  E. 
I  I  Norman,  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  or  to 
President  Enos  Spencer,  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation,  Spencerian  Business  College,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
or  to  the  editors  of  any  of  the  professional  journals. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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WASHINGTON  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Commercial  Section  of  the  Washington  Educational 
Association  met  in  Room  221  of  the  Tacoma  High  School, 
AVednesday,  December  29,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest,  and  the  enthusiasm  the 
greatest,  in  the  history  of  the  section.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  J.  P.  Wilson,  of  Wilson's  Mod- 
ern Business  College,  Seattle,  who  spoke  for  a  short  time 
upon  the  importance  of  increasing  the  interest  and  the  en- 
thusiasm in  commercial  work,  as  well  as  increasing  the  at- 
tendance at  the  sectional  meetings.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
growth  of  commercial  instruction,  from  the  time  of  its  in- 
auguration in  the  form  of  a  few  penmanship  schools  to  its 
present  magnitude.  He  said  that  there  were  14,000  schools 
in  the  United  States  reaching  commercial  subjects,  with  an 
annual    enrollment  of  over  650,000  pupils. 

Following  the  address  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  following 
papers  were  read  by  their  authors: 

'•Penmanship  and  the  Pupil."  J.  O.  Peterson,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship.  Tacoma  Public  Schools;  "The  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects  in  the  High  School,"  Stephen  Dwan, 
Principal  Commercial  Department,  Broadway  High  School, 
Seattle;  "The  Business  College  and  the  Teacher,"  C.  F. 
Beutel.    President    Beutel    Business    College,    Tacoma. 

After  the  papers  were  read  a  lively  discussion  developed 
over  the  subject  of  penmanship.  All  felt  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  handling  this  subject  in  the  public 
schools  was  necessary.  Some  felt  that  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  were  to  blame  for  the  poor  results  obtained 
during  the  past,  in  handwriting;  others  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  teachers  as  the  educational  system  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  in  not  providing  sufficient  instruction  and 
training  in  handwriting  for  their  pupils.  Every  teacher  pres- 
ent was  a  firm  believer  of  arm  movement  penmanship,  and 
all  felt  that  if  the  teachers  in  public  schools  could  be  taught 
this  method  properly,  they  would  become  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  the  pupils  would  get  the  benefit,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  handwriting  of  the  students  of  the  public  schools 
would  be  far  above  its  present  condition. 

O.  L.  Miller,  of  the  Seattle  Business  College,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  and  requested  that  a  copy  of  same  be 
sent  to  presidents  of  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  well  as  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  that  they  be  urged  to  take  action  in 
the  matter.     The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

In  the  Matter  of  Teaching   Penmanship  in  the  Xormal 

Schools  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
To  the  President  and  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Xormal 

Selwol  of  EUensburg,   Washington: 

\\  hereas,  The  value  of  good  handwriting  is  well  recog- 
nized by  the  business  public,  and. 

Whereas,  The  teaching  of  penmanship  to  the  youth  of 
our  State  is  almost  wholly  under  the  instruction  of  teachers 
in   the   grade   work   of    the   public   schools,   and, 

\\  hereas,  The  teaching  of  the  grade  work  of  the  public 
schools  is  largely  done  by  graduates  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools, 

Therefore,  We.  teachers  of  business  branches  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  in  session  December  29,  1909,  in 
the  commercial  section  of  the  Washington  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, resolve   and   recommend   as   follows : 

First — That  handwriting  should  be  taught  in  the  grades 
of  the  public  schools  of  Washington;  that  the  writing  prac- 
tised should  be  conducted  in  each  room  by  the  teacher  in 
charge ;  that  the  character  of  the  writing  taught  and  required 
should   be  the  same  as   the   "forearm"  or   "muscular"   move- 


ment  that  has  characterized  the  teaching  of  penmanship  in 
private   business   schools   of   America. 

Second— That  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  of 
Washington  should  secure  the  services  of  competent  instruc- 
tors in  handwriting;  that  these  instructors  be  of  known  and 
established  ability;  that  handwriting  should  be  required  for 
at  least  two   semesters,  or  one  full  year's  work. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  papers,  the  question  of  in- 
creasing the  interest  in  the  commercial  section  as  mentioned 
by  the  president,  was  then  discussed.  The  officers  for  next- 
year  were  urged  to  formulate  a  plan  that  would  give  those 
attending  the  association  more  of  an  idea  of  the  work  that 
is  carried  on  in  the  commercial  schools  and  commercial  de- 
partments of  high  schools  of  the  State,  in  the  way  of  con- 
tests, class  recitations,  etc. 

The  idea  of  having  a  banquet  was  also  discussed,  the 
officers  being  urged  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

The  following  officers  for  next  year  were  then  elected: 
O.  L.  Miller,  Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle,  President;  Ste- 
phen Dwan,  Broadway  High  School,  Seattle,   Secretary. 


PROGRAM  CONNECTICUT  BUSINESS  EDUCATORS' ASSOCIATION 

Stamford,  February  ig,  1910. 
Address    of   Welcome— Hon.    Edward   J.    Tupper,    Mayor    of 

Stamford. 
President's    Address— L.    B.    Matthias,    Principal    Commercial 

Department,  Bridgeport  High  School. 
Teachers  and  Teaching— H.  G.  Healey,  editor  Penman's  Art 

Journal,  New  York. 
Bookkeeping— E.  O.   Folsom,  Worcester,  Mass.,   Business   In- 
stitute. 
In  What  Sense  Is  a  Commercial  Course  Educative?— William 

E.    Chancellor,    director   Graduate    School.    University   of 

Wooster,  Ohio;  superintendent,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Remarks— Hon.    Michael    Kenealy,    Speaker    of    Connecticut 

House  of   Representatives. 
Dinner  and  business  session  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  restaurant. 
State    Championship    Typewriting    Contest,    for    the    Brown 

Trophy   (bronze  cup)— J.  N.  Kimball,  judge. 
Fascination  and  Expiration— Mrs.  Nina  Hudson  Noble,  Morse 

Business  College,   Hartford,  Conn. 
Remarks — William      Allen      Dyer,   general      manager      Smith 

Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 
Paying  the   Price— C.  V.  Oden,  general  manager  Underwood 

Typewriter  Co.,  New  York. 
Typewriting  Demonstration — By  expert  operators. 
The  Art  of  Teaching  Shorthand — John   R.  Gregg,  author  of 

Gregg  Shorthand   System. 
Commercial  Law — N.   B.  Stone,  Yale   Business  College,   New 

Haven,    Conn. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Adjournment.  

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  more  attractive  school 
advertisement  than  that  of  the  Cortland  Business  Institute, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  of  which  L  E.  Edgecomb  is  principal.  It 
consists  of  a  large  calendar  about  two  feet  by  four,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  From  all  reports  of  the  school  its 
quality  is  as  high  as  that  of  this  piece  of  advertising  matter. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  by  a  commission  of  Japa- 
nese men  representing  the  commercial  interests  of  that  coun- 
try, in  the  new  Remington  Katakana  Japanese  typewriter  dis- 
played for  their  benefit.  This  machine  will  make  possible  the 
introduction  of  typewriting  into  Japan,  thereby  still  further 
advancing  the  commercial  interests  of  that  progressive 
country. 
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QUESTION    BOX        1 


should  be  mastered  from  that  time  on,  as  the  ideal  movement 
in  penmanship.  Charles  Schovanek. 

"Supervisor   of    Writing,    Cleveland,   Ohio." 


Subscribers    4n 
which    they  '  dee 


invited  to  send  to  this  department  any  questions        ^ 
of  sufficient  interest  to  the  profession  to  merit        Q 


publication     of  an  answer  to  the  same.  (•) 

®®®®®<sx.)®«^^ 

Questions 

1.  Since  the  grip  on  the  pen  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  pencil,  why  permit  the  use  of  the  pencil  in  any  primary 
grade? 

2.  Outside  of  the  commercial  departments,  is  anything 
being  done  to  promote  good  penmanship  in  high  schools? 

3.  What  policy  is  pursued  in  regard  to  left-handed  pupils? 

4.  How  may  movement  and  form  be  taught  in  the  pri- 
mary grades?  Give  steps  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades. 

Answers 

"In  regard  to  the  'Query'  in  the  Journal  for  January 
will  say  that  we  begin  to  teach  muscular  movement  in  the 
primary  grade.  We  do  this  because  then  in  the  higher  grades 
we  do  not  have  to  break  up  bad  habits  of  penholding,  finger 
movement,  etc. 

"It  is  just  as  easy  to  start  right  in  the  first  grade  as  it  is 
to  get  right  in  the  third,   fourth  or  fifth." 

"J.  E.  Boyd, 
"Supervisor    of    Penmanship,    Public    Schools,    Kansas    City, 

Kan." 

"The  question:  What  is  the  proper  time,  in  primary  or 
grammar  school  work,  to  begin  to  teach  the  muscular  or  fore- 
arm movement  style  of  writing  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant one,  upon  which  there  is  a  widespread  difference  of 
opinion  among  experienced  teachers.  It's  like  a  motion  to 
adjourn — always  in  order  for  discussion.  If  everyone  inter- 
ested will  respond  to  your  invitation,  and  send  in  his  views, 
a  helpful  and  valuable  lot  of  communications  may  result.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  use  of  the  pen  and  of  the  forearm  or  mus- 
cular movement  should  begin  with  the  third  school  year,  and 
I  further  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  posture  or  position 
at  the  desk,  and  pencil  holding,  among  pupils  of  the  first  and 
second  years. 

"Next!" 

"C.  G.  Prince, 
"Formerly  Supervisor  of   Writing,   Bridgeport,   Conn." 

"In  answer  to  the  question  in  your  Journal,  'What  is  the 
proper  time  in  primary  or  grammar  school  work  to  begin  to 
teach  the  muscular  or  forearm  movement  style  of  writing?' 
We  would  say  that  inasmuch  as  good  penmanship  depends 
largely  upon  a  free,  easy  movement  of  the  hand,  it  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  sooner  a  pupil  has  command  of  this  movement 
the   sooner  he  will   learn   to   write   well. 

"In  the  public  schools  we,  therefore,  begin  the  pupils,  in 
the  first  grade,  with  the  arm  movement  in  making  their  letters, 
writing  them  larger  than-  the  usual  size.  This  is  done  to 
avoid  a  cramped  finger  movement,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
for  good  writing. 

"The  arm  movement  leads  to  the  forearm  movement, 
which  may  be  cultivated  in  the  third  grade.  However,  teachers 
will  find,  by  individual  instruction,  that  some  pupils  even  at  this 
early  stage  of  their  work,  the  first  grade,  will  be  able  to  use 
the  forearm  movement.  The  idea  is  to  begin  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  teaching  the  pupils  to  master  a  free,  easy  movement 
without  which  there  can  be  no  good  writing.  While  in  the 
fourth  grade  the  combined  movement  may  be  introduced,  and 


"Technically  speaking,  I  do  not  begin  the  muscular  or 
rest-arm  movement  until  the  third  year.  Although  many  of 
our  pupils  use  it  before  this  period,  it  is  not  regularly  taught. 
For  the  first  two  years  we  use  the  suspended  arm  movement, 
much  of  the  writing  being  on  the  blackboard.  We  use  pencils 
and  the  writing  is  large.  For  legibility,  speed,  ease,  position 
and  pencil  holding,  easy  and  healthy  writing,  we  challenge  the 
world.  We  begin  the  use  of  ink  and  technical  writing  in 
grade  three.  Why?  There  are  many  reasons,  but  space  per- 
mits only     a  limited  number. 

"Little  children  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  school 
have  not  control  of  the  muscles  later  employed  in  the  making 
of  fine  movements.  Their  sense  of  sight  and  their  muscular 
systems  are  not  so  co-ordinated  as  to  allow  them  to  do  work 
requiring  fine  adjustment.  Therefore,  kindergarten  children 
do  not  string  tiny  beads  on  No.  80  cotton,  but  do  string- 
spheres,  cylinders  and  cubes  one-half  inch  in  diameter  on  shoe 
laces.  Children  of  the  first  year  do  not  hem  with  No.  70  cot- 
ton, but  practise  making  knots,  etc.,  with  coarse  cord. 

"The  work  of  our  first  and  second  year  pupils  is  arranged 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  attainment  of  the  following  results: 

"First — The  development  of  control  of  the  larger  muscles 
of  the  arm  through  drill  in  writing  exercises  and  letters  of 
large  size. 

"Second — The  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  by  pupils  of 
the  right  order  of  making  the  various  curved  and  straight 
lines,  angles  and  turns  which  compose  the  letters. 

'■Third — The  ready  recognition  of  the  strokes  of  the 
small  and  capital  letters  and  the  ability  to  form  them  cor- 
rectly. 

"Fourth— The  ability  to  write  letters  with  freedom  and 
reasonable  degree  of  form — attained  by  means  of  repeated 
drills  and  exercises.  These  are  easiest  and  best  obtained 
through  the  whole  arm  swing  and  do  not  force  muscular 
development. 

"It  is  child-like,  natural,  scientific,  rational  and  pedagog- 
ically  correct  (see  School  Hygiene,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw, 
Chapter  X.,  Macmillan  Company).  Many  of  our  second-year 
pupils  rest  the  arm,  using  no  finger  action,  but  this  is  simply 
a  natural,  not  a  forced  change.  It  is  simply  the  outgrowth  of 
the  system  of  training.  We  encourage  it  but  do  not  waste 
lime  and  energy  in  getting  it.  With  the  third  year  we  begin, 
or  rather  continue,  similar  drills  with  the  muscular  or  rest 
arm.  The  muscular  systems  have,  to  a  large  degree,  become 
adjusted.  The  natural  weight  of  the  arm  only  is  on  the  desk, 
the  habit  of  pinching  the  pen  has  not  been  contracted  and  the 
child  possesses  confidence  and  skill.  Some  may  say  all  the 
work  must  be  done  over  when  a  change  is  made  to  pen,  ink 
and  rest-arm  or  muscular  movement.  Xothing  of  the  kind 
occurs.     At  least  'not  in  our  fam-i-lee.' 

"J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
"Supervisor    of    Writing,    Lafayette.    Ind." 


Not  every  man  can  alternate  in  a  book  of  his  own  pro- 
duction verse  and  good  art.  This  difficult  feat  has  been 
achieved  by  Thomas  E.  Cupper  in  his  "Gems  in  Lines  and 
Rhymes,"  from  the  Whitlock  Press,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Mr. 
Cupper  is  a  shorthand  man  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accountants  and  Bookkeepers  and  the  North 
American  Audit  Society.  The  pen  work  consists  of  business 
and.  professional  writing  and  pen  drawing.  It  is  a  most  at- 
tractive booklet. 
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STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS 

From  Lester  Tjossem,  of  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  we  have  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  work  done 
there  in  the  penmanship  class.  The  efficient  training  re- 
ceived under   Mr.  Tjossem  always  shows  in  the  result. 

F.  B.  Adams,  of  the  Anthony  (Kans.)  Business  College, 
sent  some  specimens  of  the  work  performed  by  his  pupils  on 
January  5.  The  young  people  in  his  classes  all  seem  to  be 
making  good  progress. 

From  McConnellsville,  Pa.,  we  have  specimens  of  the 
work  done  by  the  pupils  of  B.  F.  Overstreet,  in  the  Douglas 
Business  College.  All  the  work  is  of  uniformly  high  grade, 
indicating  that  all  the  pupils  in  his  classes  are  thoroughly 
mastering   both    forms    and    movement. 

Burton  Handy  is  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  in  the 
pupils  of  Brown's  Business  College,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr. 
Handy  has  a  large  and  enthusiastic  class  in  penmanship,  the 
enthusiasm  being  largely  due  to  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Handy 
personally. 

From  the  Taylor  School,  in  Philadelphia,  has  come  a 
large  assortment  of  penmanship  work.  Specimens  submitted 
by  William  Oswald  and  Mae  Hoi f elder  are  especially  good. 
Freeman  Taylor  is  the  instructor. 

W.  H.  Patten,  who  has  charge  of  the  penmanship  work 
in  Merrill  College,  at  Stamford,  is  bringing  excellent  results 
from  his  pupils.  Some  of  the  specimens  would  do  credit  to 
the  advanced  penmanship  pupils  in  any  institution. 

The  Journal  has  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  some 
specimens  of  public  school  work,  submitted  by  F.  P.  Sullivan, 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  The  teachers  under 
whom  the  work  was  done  are  Mrs.  Pontieus,  Miss  Crum  and 
Miss  Schrock.  The  specimens  are  from  the  first,  fourth  and 
seventh  grades. 

W.  A.  Larimer,  who  is  now  at  Indianola,  Iowa,  has  sent 
us  some  specimens  from  one  of  his  former  pupils  in  Garden 
City,  Kans.,  indicating  what  results  can  be  accomplished  in 
three  weeks'  time.    They  are  certainly  notable. 

There  are  some  excellent  pages  of  work  in  the  assort- 
ment of  specimens  sent  in  by  L.  C.  Lanning,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Cleveland.  While  some  are,  of 
course,  better  than  others,  they  a'l  show  an  easy,  graceful 
movement.  They  are  just  the  kind  of  results  a  teacher  likes 
to  get. 

From  a  large  class  of  pupils  under  O.  J.  Browning,  in 
the  High  School  at  Newton,  Iowa,  we  have  a  number  of 
specimens  of  most  excellent  work.  Mr.  Browning  is  con- 
stantly proving  that  first-class  results  can  be  secured  by  the 
conscientious  teacher  in  public  school  work.  A  number  of 
the  specimens  are  really  entitled  to   special  mention. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  there  has  been  no  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  work  produced  by  pupils  of  J.  N.  Ful- 
ton, of  the  International  Business  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
The  last  bundle  of  papers  received  from  Mr.  Fulton  shows, 
in  all  the  pupils,  that  mastery  of  the  subject  which  has  always 
characterized  the  work  received  from  the  members  of  his 
classes  in  the  past. 

Some  very  promising  work  has  been  received  from  pupils 
*  of  J.  A.  Stryker,  of  Kearney,  Xeb.     His  pupils  are  making 
rapid  progress  and  many  of  them  promise  to  become  excel-i 
lent  penmen.  / 

There  are  many  excellent  pages  of  work  in  the  assort- 
ment sent  in  by  J.  K.  Renshaw,  of  Banks  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  showing  the  progress  of  G.  W.  Dickel.  Some 
of  the  capitals  made  by  this  young  man  are  especially  good, 
among  them  being  those  rather  difficult  letters  "I"  and  "J." 


E.  C.  T.  A.  CONVENTION 

Washington,  March  24TH,  25TH  and  26th. 

The  rsponses  to  the  letters  I  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  on  November  15  have  been  numerous  and  cordial. 
They  were  all  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship, 
and  abounded  in  excellent   suggestions   and  helpfulness. 

Although  this  method  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
these  responses  may  appear  a  little  formal,  yet  it  is  none  the 
less  sincere,  and  1  embrace  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  one 
and  all  who  have  so  cheerfully  and  graciously  contributed 
suggestions  and  advice,  my  deep  appreciation  of  their  interest 
and  help. 

The  Washington  convention  is  going  to  be  a  big  success 
in  every  way— socially,  intellectually  and  otherwise— but  this 
will  not  be  due  to  any  one  man.  No  president  of  the  associ- 
ation ever  had  to  assist  him  an  Executive  Committee  more 
intelligent,  more  loyal,  or  more  earnest  than  the  one  with 
which  I  am  blessed.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  show  how  much 
I  appreciate  their  counsel  and  help.  The  personal  interest 
manifested  by  a  large  majority  of  the  members  is  refreshing 
and  makes  one  feel  that  after  all  it  is  worth  while  to  labor 
in  a  good  cause. 

The  Penmen— that  large  body  of  loyal,  jolly  good  fellows 
—with  ideas  bristling  and  sparkling  and  seeking  an  outlet, 
are  not  going  to  be  overlooked;  they  are  going  to  be  given 
their  day  and  opportunity,  and  when  they  take  the  floor  there 
will  be  "something  doing."  Other  important  topics  will  be 
given  due  attention  and  consideration.  It  has  been  decided 
to  do  away  with  long,  formal  papers,  and  in  their  stead 
have  shot,  brisk  talks  and  plenty  of  discussion.  Everybody 
is  invited  and  will  be  expected  to  take  part. 

The  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Washington 
and  its  many  attractions  without  neglecting  the  meetings. 
An  opportunity  will  also  be  given  the  members  to  see  and 
hear  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  men  in 
national  life. 

No  one  should  miss  this  meeting.  Washington  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  city.  Therefore,  come  early  and  stay 
late,  so  that  you  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  trip;  but 
above  all  come  prepared  to  attend  the  sessions  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions. 

Again  I  most  sincerely  thank  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  valuable  suggestions,  advice  and  help  they  have 
so  graciously  given  me.  E.  H.  Norman,  President. 


OBITUARY 

William  Hope. 

Business  education,  and  especially  Isaac  Pitman  short- 
hand, loses  one  of  its  old  and  active  workers  in  the  death  of 
William  Hope,  which  occurred  on  December  4.  In  1864,  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Hope  received,  from  Isaac  Pitman 
himself,  his  first  instruction  in  shorthand,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  death  of  the  author  a  close  friendship  existed  be- 
tween them. 

For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Hope  had  conducted  the  Harlem 
Commercial  Institute  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street, 
J  New  York  City,  and  the  work  begun  by  William  Hope  will 
be  carried  on  by  his  son,  W.  C.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope  was  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  pro- 
fession he  adopted,  and  in  shorthand  he  asked  none  of  his 
pupils  to  do  what  he  was  not  himself  capable  of  performing. 
He  was  always  interested  in  the  broader  field  of  commercial 
education,  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association. 


LESSONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 


By  T.   COURTNEY 


The  principle  beginning  this  lesson  is  the  basis  for  the 
capitals  following,  and  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  The 
starting  oval  is  horizontal  and  the  shade  short,  snappy  and 
near  the  base  line. 

Among  the   small   letters   the  loops   above  the  line  will 


movement.  The  pen  may  be  lifted  at  about  the  point  where 
the  up  and  down  strokes  cross,  and  then  carefully  replaced, 
so  that  no  break  in  the  lines  is  noticeable  when  the  letter  is 
completed. 

The  top  of  t  and  d  and  the  bottom  of  p  are  retouched  to 


probably  trouble  you.     These  are  made  with  a  quick  finger      give  the  square  appearance. 


^sy 


CONVENTION  GOSSIP 

A  group  of  men,  each  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  one 
line  of  work  for  half  a  century,  would  be  notable  at  any 
gathering,  and  many  of  the  younger  men  at  the  Louisville 
convention  might  well  have  envied  the  energy  and  activity 
of  three  of  its  veterans,  "Uncle  Robert"  Spencer,  Colonel 
George  Soule  and  L.  L.  Williams. 

On  the  evening  after  F.  W.  Martin,  of  Boston,  had  told 
the  penman  how  to  become  pen  artists,  Morton  MacCormac 
gave  Mr.  Martin  some  fatherly  advice  in  the  main  lobby, 
cautioning  him  against  inspiring  too  much  competition.  Mr. 
(Martin  held,  however,  that  more  engrossers  could  create 
more  business,  and  he  was  fully  confident  that  he  could  get 
his  share. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  was  well  illustrated  by  a  story  told 
by  L.  L.  Williams  of  his  own  experience  in  Rochester.  When 
the  Board  of  Education  planned  to  add  another  commercial 
high  school  to  the  city's  equipment  there  was  a  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Williams  and  his  co-workers  in  the  Rochester  Busi- 
ness Institute  would  oppose  it  mentally,  if  not  actively,  and 
one  of  the  men  interested  was  surprised  and  pleased  when 
Mr.  Williams  volunteered  to  do  what  he  could  to  make  the 
new  school  a  success.  He  felt  that  the  new  public  school 
would  help  rather  than  harm  his  own  institution. 

The  hotel  people  did  not  succeed  in  mastering  the  prob- 
lem of  which  was  M.  A.  and  which  A.  M.  Adams,  the  former 
from  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  from  New  York,  and 
insisted  on  delivering  to  the  one  from  New  York  a  telegram 
intended  for  the  man  from  Marietta.  And  the  Ohio  man 
didn't  find  out  what  it  was  all  about  until  he  got  home. 

George  M.  Guest,  the  L.  C.  Smith  typewriter  man,  made 
a  hit  with  the  teachers  by  distributing  with  the  compliments 
of  his  firm  a  couple  of  hundred  bouquets.  He  may  have  sus- 
pected that  later  on  some  of  these  boquets  would  be  thrown 
back  at  his  machine. 

While  the  meetings  of  the  Sections  seemed  always  to  be 
well  attended,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  get- 
ting the  members  together  for  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Federation.  The  vote  for  President  showed  less  than  150 
members  in  the  main  assembly  room  when  the  matter  of  con- 
vention seat  and  election  of  officers  came  up. 

If  the  convention  at  Chicago  is  as  successful  as  every  one 
expects  it  to  be,  Morton  MacCormac  will  be  the  logical  candi- 
date— but  it's  too  early  now  to  pick  presidential  timber  for 
December,  1910. 

C.  A.  Robertson  convinced  the  members  of  the  Business 


Teachers'  Section  that  while  he  may  be  a  successful  ball 
player_when  he  plays  ball— he  goes  into  his  commercial 
school  work  with  the  same  energy  and  the  same  100  per 
cent  probability  of  success. 

A.  D.  Wilt,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  greatly  missed  after 
the  first  day  when  a  telegram  from  home  called  him  away 
from  the  convention. 

H.  E.  Read,  both  at  the  banquet  table  and  in  the  meetings 
of  the  General  Federation,  made  for  himself  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator,  and  W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  of  Nashville,  also 
seems  to  have  drunk  from  the  Demosthenic  fount. 

Toastmasters  are  born  and  not  made,  being  like  poets 
to  that  extent,  but  Enos  Spencer  made  an  ideal  leader  for 
the  festivities  of  Thursday  evening.  Perhaps  his  genial 
humor  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  his  relief  at  the  ending— 
and  successful  ending— of  the  convention,  for  the  outcome  of 
which  he  was  so  largely  responsible. 

Miss  Owen,  of  Kansas  City,  and  John  R.  Gregg  had  a 
little  tilt  in  the  meeting  of  the  Shorthand  Section  one  after- 
noon, with  the  laurels  not  all  on  the  publisher's  side.  Miss 
Owen  is  as  skilful  at  repartee  as  she  is  at  conducting  employ- 
ment departments  and  preparing  convention  papers. 

No  convention  would  be  complete  without  J.  F.  Fish,  of 
Chicago.  Fortunately  he  did  not  make  it  necessary  for  the 
Louisville  convention  to  attempt  to  get  along  without  the 
inspiration  of  his  presence. 

While  all  the  affairs  at  the  convention  were  informal, 
some  of  the  members  brought  their  "joy  clothes"  along  and 
blossomed  out  resplendent  at  the  banquet.  Most  of  those 
present,  however,  were  comfortably  attired  in  the  sort  of 
clothing  they  were  used  to. 

One  business  school  manager  rather  ruefully  called  at- 
tention to  the  number  of  his  former  pupils  who  were  making 
larger  incomes  than  he.  Who  says  the  artist  can  paint  noth- 
ing better  than  the  model !  In  any  event,  the  result  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  quality  of  training  received  while  in  his 
school. 

Are  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  barrier  so  impassable  that 
only  one  teacher  from  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun  could 
break  through?    And  that  one,  of  course,  was  a  woman. 

Dr.  Rowe's  address  gave  the  school  proprietors  who  heard 
it  something  to  think  about.  A  good  many  of  them  are  prob- 
ably still  thinking. 

Where  was  the  Eastern  delegation  when  the  C.  &  O. 
train  pulled  out  of  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th? 
Answer:  Most  of  it  was  there,  but  the  train  remained  in 
the  shed. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF   CITIZENSHIP,  by  Edwin  W.  Hughes. 

Published    by    W.    A.    Wilde    Publishing    Co.,    Boston. 

Cloth,  255  pp.     Price  $1.25. 

The  first  duty  of  any  institution  toward  its  pupils  is  to 
train  them  for  citizenship.  Good  lawyers  may  be  neces- 
sary in  any  civilized  community;  physicians  are  indispensable 
in  case  of  illness ;  business  men  are  required  to  carry  on  the 
industry  of  a  nation,  and  in  every  trade  there  must  be  men 
fitted  for  the  work  required,  but  the  most  valuable  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  any  of  these  men  must  be  that  which  per- 
tains to  citizenship.  For,  while  individuals  must  ally  them- 
selves with  various  callings,  and  therefore  have  interests 
which  are  widely  diverse,  the  obligations  of  citizenship  rest 
with  equal  weight  upon  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and 
any  training  which  has  for  its  end  the  improvement  of  this 
citizenship  is  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  given  to  any  per- 
son. The  purpose  of  this  book,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to 
suggest  certain  natural  and  human  starting  points  for  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  and  citizenship.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  book  is  an  exhaustive  treatise,  even  of  its  simple  kind.  It 
suggests  directions  rather  than  goals.  It  does  not  offer  a 
storehouse  of  information,  nor  does  it  seek  to  fill  the  mind 
with  lists  and  classifications.  It  aims  rather  to  promote  an 
instinct  and  guide  a  sentiment.  It  does  not  aim  to  take  the 
place  of  the  many  excellent  text-books  on  civics  which  have 
already  been  produced,  but  rather  to  supplement  them.  No 
one  can  fail  to  have  a  higher  conception  of  his  duty  after 
reading  the  book  carefully. 

PITMAN'S  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.  Published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.  Stiff  board,  376  pp. 
Price  25  cents. 

This  is  about  as  big  a  twenty-five  cents  worth  as  one 
could  hope  to  find.  The  book  is  very  compact,  being  only 
3  by  4^2  inches,  and  contains  valuable  matter  which  should 
be  at  the  hand  of  every  one.  While  it  has  been  especially 
prepared  as  a  handy  volume  for  the  stenographer,  typist  and 
others  who  are  mainly  engaged  in  commercial  correspond- 
ence, it  can  be  used  with  advantage  by  almost  any  individual. 
The  spelling  adopted  is  that  of  one  of  the  best  recognized 
authorities,  and  the  pages  of  general  information  relative  to 
coinage  systems,  common  foreign  phrases,  mensuration  notes, 
metric  system,  correction  of  printers'  proofs,  punctuation, 
etc.,  have  been  carefully  compiled. 

STYLE-BOOK  OF  BUSINESS  ENGLISH,  by  Herbert  W. 

Hammond.     Published   by   Isaac    Pitman   &    Sons,    New 

York.    Cloth,  188  pp.    Price  85  cents. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  people  are  always  seeking  for  'new 
publications  which  will  increase  interest  in  and  make  easier 
for  the  pupil  their  system  of  shorthand.  In  this  third  re- 
vised edition  of  a  popular  Isaac  Pitman  book  will  be  found 
all  the  features  which  have  made  the  other  ones  so  valuable 
and  many  new  ones.  Mr.  Hammond,  the  author  of  this  book, 
is  a  lecturer  at  Barnard  College  and  is  eminently  fitted  for 
the  work  undertaken.     The  book  is  designed  to  overcome  the 


difficulty  experienced  in  the  teaching  of  English  style  in 
commercial  courses.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
has  for  its  purpose  to  remedy  many  of  the  errors  made  by 
beginners  in  correspondence  and  typewriting.  In  many  of  the 
commercial  schools  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  en- 
ter show  a  grave  deficiency  along  this  line,  and  this  the 
"Style  Book''  is  designed  to  overcome.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest  any  improvement  in  a  work  that  has  been  so  care- 
fully prepared. 

HANDBOOK  OF  COMPOSITION.  By  Edwin  C.  Woolley, 
Ph.  D.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers.  Cloth, 
264  pp.,  price  70  cents. 

As  the  sub-title  of  this  book  indicates,  it  is  a  compendium 
of  rules  regarding  Good  English,  Grammar,  Sentence  Struc- 
ture, Paragraphing,  Manuscript  Arrangement,  Punctuation, 
Spelling,  Essay  Writing  and  Letter  Writing.  It  is  designed 
for  two  uses.  It  may  be  used,  first,  by  students  of  composi- 
tion for  reference,  at  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  in  case 
of  errors  in  themes.  Second,  it  may  be  used  for  inde- 
pendent reference  by  persons  who  have  any  kind  of  writing 
to  do  and  who  want  occasional  information  on  matters  of 
good  usage,  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing, 
manuscript  arrangement,  or  letter  writing.  The  purpose  of 
this  manual  is  to  help  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
even  well  bred  persons  in  the  observation  of  rules  fixed  by 
good  usage  and  suggested  by  common  sense  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thoughts  in  English  and  the  representation  of  them 
on  paper.  Mr.  Woolley  is  instructor  in  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  which  has  a  high  reputation  throughout 
the  country  for  its  efficiency,  and  is  fitted  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  of  which  this 
book  treats. 

SHORTHAND     DICTIONARY.      By     Sir    Isaac     Pitman. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York,  publishers.     Cloth,  316 

pp.,  price  $1.50. 

This  is  the  ninth  edition  of  one  of  the  standard  works 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  people,  and,  like  previous  editions,  it 
will  be  popular  with  all  writers  of  this  system  of  shorthand. 
As  those  who  are  familiar  with  former  editions  know,  the 
purpose  of  this  dictionary  is  to  furnish  stenographic  forms 
for  the  words  of  the  English  language,  written  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Pitman's  Shorthand,  and  with  the  most 
facile  outlines  that  appear  practicable.  The  characters  given 
in  this  dictionary  are  in  the  full  vocalized  or  correspondence 
style,  but  in  many  instances  contractions  of  great  value  to 
rapid  reporters  are  also  given.  In  this  new  edition  the  num- 
ber of  words  has  been  increased  to  62,000,  and  the  shorthand 
characters  have  been  newly  engraved  throughout  by  the 
typographic  etching  process,  while  the  longhand  portion  has 
been  entirely  reset  from  new  type.  There  will  unquestionably 
be  a  large  demand  for  this  book. 

SPROTT'S  METRONOMIC  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING.  By 
A.  F.  Sprott.  Central  Business  College,  Toronto,  pub- 
lishers.    Paper,  46  pp. 

In  an  excellently  prepared  and  well  printed  book,  Mr. 
Sprott  presents  his  methods  as  his  long  experience  in  teaching 
has  demonstrated  their  value.  Diagrams  show  the  proper 
position  of  the  paper,  and  photographic  reproductions  illus- 
trate the  correct  position  of  the  body.  As  the  title  of  this 
book  indicates,  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with 
the  metronome,  a  small  instrument  usually  used  for  beating 
and  dividing  time  in  music,  which  Mr.  Sprott  believes  is 
well  adapted  to  secure  regular  movement  in  writing.  In  word 
exercises,  the  ticking  of  the  pendulum  serves  to  mark  the 
time  which  should  be  taken  for  each  letter. 
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The     RANSOMERIAIN 

SOMETHING    ENTIRELY   NEW    IN    PENHOLDERS! 
The     holder     that     makes      writing    a    pleasure 

C.  \V.  RANSOM  and  W.  L.  GORDON,  Patentees 


Fits  the  fingers,  does  not  cramp  the  hand.  Used  exclusively  by  C.  W. 
Ransom,  President  of  the  Ransomerlan  School  of  Penmanship,  In  his  expert 
writing.  Used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  professional  penmen.  Read 
what  a  few  of  them  say: 

"It  is  a  beauty." — Flickinger.  "Nothing  Just  as  good." — Weatherly. 
"Hope  you  sell  a  bunch  of  them." — Stacy.  "The  best  penholder  ever  put  on 
the  market." — Bedingerj  A  score  of  others  likewise  have  tried  the  holder 
and  will   use   no   other. 

This  beautiful  holder  Is  made  of  solid  hard  rubber,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. Order  to-day  and  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  using 
this  wonderful  Invention.  Price  each,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Special  prices  to 
schools  and  colleges.     Address 

RANSOM  &  GORDON  PENHOLDER  CO.,  »»,„„  BUi.di„e  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BARNES'  dictionary  and  Phrase  book 


23.000  outlines.  Words 
carefully  selected,  and  in- 
clude proper  nouns,  tech- 
nical terms,  new  words — 
many  not  found  in  any 
other  shorthand  diction- 
ary. Prices  $1.25  to$l. 75. 
Sample  pages  free. 
THE  ARTHUR  J. 
BARNES  PUB.  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to  that 
special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rose- 
wood or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR  THE  BRA^ID.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to   the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-inch  •  Fancy,  $1;    Plain,  50c.  8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;   Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.    :    208  North  5th  Street.  Quincy.  111. 


WHY  NOT  GET  T  ME    BEST? 

Onedoz.  cards,  20c.    Specimen  business  letter,  15c. 

Specimen  ornamental  letter.  25c. 
Resolutions  engrossed.  Prices  reasonable, 

E.  H.  McGHEE,  255  Mercer  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Lear 


in  hi.   15c. 

Ornamental. 
Drawing, 


__   vrrite  your  n 

Trial  lesson   in   business    writing, 

15c.      Flourishing,    15c.      Lettering.    15c. 

15c.      Designing,    15c.      Drawing    funny    faces,    loc 

Landscapes    in    colors,     15c.      Block    lettering,    15c 

Address.   A.  E.  PARSONS.   Keokuk.   Iowa 


If  interested  in  the  best  methods  of  Instruction 
send  for  my  large  Penmanship  Journal,  which  con- 
tains something  not  seen  in  the  circulars  of  the 
other  penmen — it  is  free. 

For  25  cento  I  will  send  you  a  package  of  card*, 
executed  in  gold,  silver  and  colored  inks,  that  for 
beauty  and  style  are  not  approached  by  the  work  of 
any  other  penman,  proving  that  1  am  really  a  Card 
Expert. 

I  can  also  show  you  how  you  can  make  a  good 
income  earring  roses,  flowers,  etc.,  on  cards  with  a 
knife.    Send  me  10  cento  for  sample  and  information. 

A.   W.    I) AKIN, 
Card  Expert,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BACHTErMKIRCHER'S  BOOKS 

Model    Copies   for    Study   and    Practice 20  cents 

Rational    Method  in   Primary  'Writing 26  cents 

The    two  books   at   one    time 35  cento 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  a  self- instruct  or.  Just 
from  the  press.  &6  plates  and  over  400  copies. 
In  three  bindings.  Leather,  $1.00.  Cloth,  75 
cents.      Paper,    50   cents. 

J.  H.  HACHTENKIRCHER, 


Lafayette,  Ind. 


Where  the  Money  Goes 

The  successful  business  man  wants  to  know  the  details  of  every  transaction.  His  book- 
keepers must  be  able  to  give  him  the  required  information.  Modern  methods  demand  the  best 
accountants.  Business  records  must  be  accurately  kept,  by  bookkeepers  who  know  their  work 
and  do  not  make  mistakes.     They  must  be  properly  trained  for  their  work  in  the  commercial 

schools. 

Practical  Bookkeeping  and 
Twentieth  Century  Business  Practice 

combine  the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting  in  the  right  proportions.  These  publications 
are  the  joint  work  of  experienced  teachers  and  practical  accountants.  The  forms  introduced 
are  taken  from  the  offices  of  the  most  successful  business  houses.  The  student  is  furnished 
with  a  perfect  mechanical  copy  for  his  work.  Schools  that  have  adopted  the  practical  books 
are  sending  out  bookkeepers  who  get  the  positions  that  pay,  and  who  keep  them. 

We  publish  a  full  line  of  text-books  for  commercial  schools.  Write  for  full  informaf|on. 
We  pay  the  freight. 


PRACTICAL  TEXTl  BOOK  COAVPAtfY  I 

-    CLEVELAND^   If  -OHIO    Y~ 
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LESSONS  IN  ENGRAVERS'  SCRIPT 

By  G.  DeFelice,  New  York. 
Some  little  skill  will  be  required  to  execute  the  accom- 
panying exercise  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  pupil,  and 
it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  much  hard  work,  but  his 
satisfaction  itpon  mastering  the  lesson  will  amply  repay  him 
for  the  trouble.  Of  course,  more  fine  work  will  be  required 
in  executing  the  second  set  of  capitals  than  in  the  first.  The 
invitation  to  send  in  to  the  The  Journal  office,  with  return 
postage  inclosed,  specimens  of  work  on  this  lesson  is  renewed. 


ELDRIDGE'S  SHORTHAND  DICTATION  EXERCISES. 

By  Edward   H.   Eldridge,   Ph.   D.     American  Book   Co., 

New  York,  publishers.     Manila  quarto,  240  pp.,  price  65 

cents. 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  pupil  upon 
completion  of  the  text  book.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
ungraded,  miscellaneous  dictation  at  this  stage  will  be  of 
greater  injury  than  benefit  to  the  pupil,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of   this   book    to    furnish   material   which    shall   be    properly 


graded  and  arranged  for  dictation,  and  although  suffciently 
easy  at  the  beginning  to  be  used  immediately  after  comple- 
tion of  the  text-book,  yet  sufficiently  difficult  at  the  end  to 
give  adequate  practice.  The  book,  which  is  published  in  five 
editions,  Benn  Pitman,  Isaac  Pitman,  Graham,  Gregg,  and  an 
edition  without  shorthand  outlines,  has  on  each  page  two 
sections,  the  outer  half  for  exercises,  and  to  be  torn  off  when 
completed.  The  pages  are  perforated  to  facilitate  tearing  off 
the  exercises.  Various  letter  forms  in  numerous  lines  of 
business  are  given  with  a  vocabulary  covering  the  most  gen- 
erally used  words  and  their  outlines.  Mr.  Eldridge,  the  au- 
thor, is  Director  of  the  School  of  Secretarial  Studies  in  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  book 
will  prove  exceedingly  popular. 


A  copy  of  Volume  I,  No.  1  of  the  "Science  of  Christian- 
ity," has  been  received  from  the  Life  and  Health  Society, 
32  Union  Square,  New  York.  The  publication  is  devoted  to 
mind  healing,  and  is  part  of  a  set  of  twelve  lessons,  the  price 
of  which  is  $4.50. 


FREE   TUITION    SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie    College    gives    Free    Tuition    by    mail    to 
one  student  in  each  county 

Commercial   Normal  Academic  Courses 
Bookkeeping     Arithmetic     Literature      Rhetoric 
Sliurthaiiil  Geo-rapliy      Latin  Geolopy 

Penmanship      Grammar       Algebra  Botany 

Com.  Law  History  Geometry       Physics 

Cut  out  this  Ad.,  draw  a  line  through  each  study 

desired,  and  mail   with    application  for 


ROGERS,    O. 


New  York*  University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts  a  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  (or  accountancy 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjects 


Washington  Square,  East,  New  YorK  City 


Success  Shorthand  School 


SUCCESS    SHORTHAND    TAUGHT 


SUCCESS   SHORTHAND   SCHOOL. 

Suite  242 .  79  Clark  St. ,  Chicago.  111. 
W   L.  James  In  charge 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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New  Home  of  Arisios 


Yes-YOU 


WILL  BE  CONVINCED 

If  not  already,  that  ARISTOS  (The  Best)  or  JANES'  SHADE- 
LESS  SHORTHAND  is  the  Simplest,  most  Legible  and  Speed- 
iest System  of  Shorthand  that  the  world  has  ever  pTodueed.#  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  you  will  adopt  it,  because  it  is 
the  coming  system  of  the  world.  The  schools  that  have 
adopted  it  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  and  highly  gratified 
with  results.  Many  writers  of  the  best  known  Standard  Sys- 
tems that  have  discarded  them  for  ARISTOS  are  delighted,  and 
recognize  its  superiority.  In  the  United  States,  from  Cordova. 
Alaska,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are 
to  be  found  among  the  most  prominent  and  highest  salaried 
Shorthand  Writers,  ARISTOS  Reporters  and  expert  Stenogra- 
phers, and  many  of  the  highest  stenographic  positions,  court 
and  commercial,  in  the  Philippines.  Mexico  and  Isthmu 
Panama,  are  filled  by  ARISTOS  Writers.  Yes,  in  one  si 
it  is  new,  in  another  it  is  not.  It  emanated  from  the  brain  „T  ,  ,  Prnetlrnl  nn«lin><>  College  Wnrn  Texas. 
of  Alfred  Janes,  of  London,  nearly  fifty  years  a  Parliamentary  J^lohys  rTaetleal  Business  tollese,  Waco,  lexas. 
Reporter,  one  of  the  Best,  if  not  the  Best,  Practical  Shorthand 
Writer  that  has  ever  lived — not  a  theorist  or  a  dreamer,  but  a 
man  who  first  proved  to  the  world  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  ARISTOS  before  he  asked  others  to  adopt  it  The  famous 
Harmsworth  Encyclopedia  in  its  pages  devoted  to  Shorthand, 
while  Phonography  is  well  spoken  of,  devotes  much  space  to 
ARISTOS  and  places  it  before  all  other  Systems. 
progressive. 


'        : 


ies'   Shadeless  Shorthand. 


Work    Begins   1910 — Finest   in    United    States. 


elusive  Business  College  Building  in  the  United  States, 


If  you 
School    Pro- 
to   adopting 


BY   MAIL  and   books  absolutely  free  of  charge.     Others  can  get  the  first  Three 
of  books  for  $3.50.      The    writer   has   one    of   the    largest    and    the   Highest 
the  United   States.     Many  of    his    students    who    have    learned    entirely    by    Con 

ke  cases  in  court*    In  his  Coll 
exclusively.      AfteT    several   ye 
convinced    of    the    superiority    and    the    many    advantages 


__   will    at   least   examine   into 
prietors,    Managers   and   Teachers    with   a   vn 
i        for  their  respective   schools,   can   have   a   cour 
Lessons  of  our  Mail  Course  and  complete  — 

stnnflnrfl    Shorthand   Schools  in  the  Ui 

.„„„  i-  „„  ,„  _„„  «iw  3  nrominent  positions,  and  some  have  been  qualified  within  four  months  to  take  cases  in  court.  In  his  College 
spondenoe  are  now  filling  m£± np  [■vYman  Graham.  Munson  and  Lindaley  Systems  before  he  adopted  ARISTOS  exclusively.  After  several  years 
of  .rtiial  exrerien™  in  his  Texas  College,  which  produced  most  gratifying  results,  he  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  and  the  many  advantages 
ARISTOS  nffmd  so  mircnasVd f\l ,  SyrtSn  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  owns  all  copyrights  thereto.  Any  who  infrince  on 
f«Sf»  win  h»  rroseente.l  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Don't  be  a  Mossbaek  or  a  Clam;  wake  up  out  of  your  lethargy  and 
fr^e«sidl"ouVep™'^  a  SyBte-*  that  will  improve  your  Shorthand  Department,  swell  your  Dank   Account 

and I  «.™i,le  -rn™  to  erndunte  Shorthand  Writers  who  can  take  the  fastest  speakers  with  ease  and  then  read  their 
!S?#JL ?i  lit  5„i?..*  ^boVe?  rive  a  picture  of  the  new  home  of  ARISTOS.  For  the  next  three  months  address  me  at  Waco.  Texas: 
after  that  fOT  ?hene\t  tour  months  at  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I  am  personally  and  closely  acquainted  with  Mr.  Horace  fe.  Healey 
Editor  of  Sis  paper?  and "with  mo"  of  the  prominent  Public  Accountants  of  the  United  States,  therefore  you  can  easi  y  learn  whether  or  not 
rarn  honest  in  my  statements  Like  Mr.  Janes,  I  personally  and  rigidly  tested  ARISTOS  before  asking  others  to  adopt  it.  and  found  it  to  be 
perfection  in  Shorthand.  Write  Me.  A  two-cent  stamp  and  sheet  of  paper,  or  even  a  postal  card  and  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  is  all 
that  it  will  cost  you,  and  I  promise  you  a  prompt  and  courteous  reply. 

EDWARD  TOBY,   F.  A.  A.,  C.  C.  A.,  President 
Toby's    Practical    Business   College,    Waco,   Texas. 

Toby's  School    of   Correspondence,    156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York   City. 
Toby's   School   of   Correspondence,  Waco,  Texas. 
Toby's    Modem    Practical    Bookkeeping,    ARISTOS  or  JANES'  SHADELESS  SHORTHAND,  Typewriting,   Business  Letter  Writing,    Business  Arith- 
metic,   Simplified    English,    Penmanship    Successfully   taught   BY    MAIL. 


SATISFIED? 

Are  you  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  BEST?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  your  present  handwriting?  Do  you  want 
better  copies  or  instructions  that  tell  you  HOW? 

My  Lessons  by  Mail  are  Best  because  they  enable  my 
pupils  to  write  better  and  do  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

Lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Card-writing, 
Lettering  and  Engrossing.     Write  for  my  Journal  li  Penmanship." 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

P.  S. — My  engrossing  course  enables  amateurs  to  become  professionals. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 


J.  M.  Lantz,  of  the  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Business  College, 
advises  that  this  has  been  the  best  year  his  school  has  ever 
experienced,  and  that  he  is  not  able  to  supply  more  than  one- 
half  the  demand  for  office  workers.  He  is  ably  assisted  in  his 
work  by  Miss  M.  Martha  Farrell,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
full  course  in  the  State  Normal  at  Lockhaven. 

Another  prosperous  school  is  Aaker's  Business  College, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  which,  according  to  O.  J.  Hanson,  man- 
ager, had  an  enrollment  of  190  by  the  middle  of  January — 
twice  that  of  a  year  ago.  North  Dakota  is  evidently  in  the 
heart  of  the  prosperity  belt. 

Bartlett  College,  at  Cincinnati,  which  recently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  has  been  merged  into  the  Campbell 
Commercial  School,  and  the  faculty  of  the  former  school,  as 
well  as  the  pupils,  have  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
E.  A.  Dietrich  is  one  of  those  associated  with  the  Campbell 
School  in  this  arrangement.  A  recent  advertisement  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post  shows  sixteen  instructors  in  the  various  de- 
partments. 

J.  F.  Fish,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  those  whose  names  are 
on  the  permanent  list  of  the  Journal..  In  renewing  his  sub- 
scription recently  he  reminded  us  that  he  had  been  a  sub- 
scriber continuously  since  1883.  We  hope  he  will  continue 
with  us  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 

John  G.  Christ,  of  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  sent  us  a  New  Year's 
greeting  written  in  his  best  style.  If  the  coming  year  is  half 
as  fine  as  the  writing  in  which  Mr.  Christ  expressed  his 
wishes  it   will  be  satisfactory  indeed. 

From  Edward  Toby,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  and  New  York 
City,  we  have  a  Waco  folder,  with  many  illustrations  of  the 
fine  business  blocks  in  that  city.  Among  the  buildings  shown 
is  the  new  home  of  the  Toby  Business  College,  work  on 
which  has  just  been  begun. 

One  of  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  papers  gives  considerable 
space  to  the  work  of  George  Oakley,  of  Columbia  College, 
in  that  city,  in  connection  with  the  business  show  there.  This 
paper  states  that  "Mr.  Oakley  is  a  man  of  hustling  ability, 
and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  giving  Paterson  an  opportunity 
to  witness  such  an  excellent  exhibition." 

From  the  Hyatt-Fowells  School,  Seattle,  Wash.,  we  have 
a  waltz  song,  entitled  "Our  Stenographer,"  dedicated  to  the 
school.  The  stenographer  referred  to  in  the  song,  however, 
is  an  unusual  one,  for  it  says  in  the  chorus  that  her  wnrk  is 
a  little  better  than  seems  necessary.  We  would  like  to  know 
where  the  Hyatt-Fowells  people  got  her. 

A  card  from  F.  W.  Martin,  of  Boston,  called  attention 
in  artistic  manner  to  his  exhibit  at  the  Louisville  Convention. 
Mr.    Martin's  display  there  was  an  excellent  one. 

M.  M.  Lain,  of  the  Lain  Business  College,  reminds  us  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  graduate  of  his  institution  out  of 
a  position.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lain  are  both  enthusiastic  teachers. 

A  circular  from  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge,  New  York 
City,  calls  attention  to  the  many  pieces  of  music  published  by 


them,  as  well  as  to  their  various  other  works.  They  are  doing 
a  large  business. 

We  have  a  clipping  from  the  "Milwaukee  Daily  News"  of 
November  26.  headed,  "Youth  of  Eighty-one  Greets  Com- 
mercial Educators  of  Wisconsin  in  Convention."  This  refers, 
of  course,  to  Robert  C.  Spencer,  in  connection  with  the  Wis- 
consin Commercial  Educators'  Association.  The  "News"  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  oldest  living 
representative  of  the  American  commercial  school  in  contin- 
uous service.     He  has  been  in  this  work  since  1850. 

C.  J.  Potter,  of  Elliott's  Business  College,  Burlington, 
Iowa,  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  penmanship  in  that  institu- 
tion for  a  long  time,  received  from  his  pupils  as  a  Christmas 
gift  a  solid  oak  buffet.  This  is  one  of  many  handsome 
presents  testifying  to  the  regard  in  which  present  and  past 
pupils  have  held  their  teacher. 

A  recent  announcement  that  a  course  in  Isaac  Pitman 
shorthand  has  been  started  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  F.  R.  Beygrau, 
testifies  to  the  strength  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  short- 
hand in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  said  to  be  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  to  recog- 
nize shorthand  teaching  as  a  profession. 

In  sending  in  a  club  from  his  school  in  Mobile,  C.  O. 
Meux,  the  proprietor,  says  he  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
business  college  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible  subscrip- 
tions to  such  a  publication  as  the  Journal,  as  it  materially 
increases  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils  along  that 
line.  He  adds  that  the  South,  w-hich  has  for  some  time  been 
rather  backward  in  business  education,  is  now  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  it.  No  doubt  the  work  done 
by  the  Mobile  Business  College  deserves  its  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  change  of  condition. 

Something  novel  in  the  way  of  advertising  matter  is  a 
card,  with  calendar  thereon,  advertising  the  Beutel  Business 
College,  Everett,  Wash. 

From  looking  at  the  pictures  in  a  catalogue  from  Filip 
Holmquist's  Handelsinstitute,  we  might  imagine  that  we  were 
gazing  upon  scenes  in  the  schoolrooms  of  an  American  busi- 
ness college.  The  typewriters,  desk  and  banking  equipment 
are  very  much  like  those  of  our  own  country.  Other  pic- 
tures show  scenes  in  Stockholm,  where  the  school  is  located. 

The  New  Year  cards  received  from  Fred  W.  Field,  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  W.  Dakin,  of  Syracuse,  are  novel  and 
exceedingly  handsome.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  different  from 
anything  before  received  in  The  Journal  office,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  give  any  description  of  them. 

A  clipping  from  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  "Times  Union," 
contains  an  interview  with  Richard  Hargrave,  who  is  referred 
to  as  "a  former  pupil  of  the  noted  Louis  Madarasz,  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  Pen  Art."  Mr.  Hargrave  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Cuba,  where  he  went  in  December,  1898.  He  is 
now  at  Arcadia,  Fla.,  engaged  in  special  work  of  various 
kinds. 
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WANT     ADS. 


Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run  under 
the  above  head  for  5c.  a  word,  payable  in 
advance.  Where  the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de 
plume,  answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


SCHOOL.  FOR  SALE — Best  proposition 
for  man  with  ready  money.  Good 
school  in  progressive  place,  paying 
good  salary  to  owner  as  manager,  and 
dividends  on  Investment.  Fine  oppor- 
tunity for  capable  and  energetic  man 
to  get  a  paying  business  of  his  own. 
Address  Investment,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


CAN  TOU  command  $10,000?  If  you  can, 
and  want  to  make  it  earn  you  big  divi- 
dends in  a  prosperous  commercial  school, 
let  us  furnish  you  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  property.  No  better  invest- 
ment possible.  Dividends,  care  of  'P.  A. 
Journal. 


A  BUSINESS  OOLiiEGB  in  Greater  New  York 
desires  to  correspond  with  a  twelve-hundred-dollar 
teacher  of  bookkeeping,  aritnnietic  and  penmanship, 
to  begin  next  September.  Must  be  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  in  love  with  his  work.  J.  K.,  care  of 
P.    A.   Journal. 


WANTED — 100  successful  business  col- 
lege managers,  by  a  company  that  con- 
templates opening  100  business  colleges  In 
•different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ap- 
plications confidentially  considered.  Ad- 
dress JNO.  F.  DRAUGHON,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


WANTBD — Single     man      to     organize     and     teach 
classes  in   penmanship  and  sell   scholarships  for 
the  Williams   Business  College,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  business  college  in  a  city  of 
20,000  or  more.      If   you   have  a    good  propo- 
sition   to  offer   for   cash,    address    P.    O.    Box   243, 
Wapakoneta,   Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Finely  equipped  school;  new  furni- 
ture; All  reputation;  30,000  population  city 
and  country;  nearest  competing  schools  15  and 
25  miles  respectively.  Thirteen  years  of  success- 
ful existence  and  prestige.  High  tuition  rates. 
School  not  run  down.  Price,  $850.00  now,  or  a 
one-half  interest  for  $425.00  to  a  capable  teacher 
of  Gregg  Shorthand.  English,  etc.  Address  "Incor- 
:are   P.    A.   Journal. 


FOB  SALE — One-half  interest  in  good  paying  busi- 
ness college  established  ten  years  in  Illinois 
city  of  25,000.  Also  Al  solicitor  wanted.  Fine 
opening  for  good  men.  Investment  about  $1,500. 
Address   Illinois,    care   P.   A.    Journal. 


WOULD  TOU  like  to  hear  from  a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  building  up  schools?  Just 
finishing  with  the  largest  school  in  the  East.  Write. 
If  I  can  help  you  I  will.  If  I  can't,  you  couldn't 
pay  me  to  try.  My  opinion  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  It 
will  be  honest  and  not  from  the  $$$$$$  standpoint. 
Address  HELPFUL,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED 
will  write  your  name  on  1  doz.  white,  colored, 
emblem  design  or  comic  cards  for  1 5  cents 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Anthony,  Kansas 


MIDLAND  SPECIALISTS  BUREAU 

WARRENSBURG,    MO. 

Specialists  for  every  department  are  in  demand.      We    charge    no    enrollment   tees. 
Write  us.    No  trouble  to  answer  questions.     Thoroughly  reliable. 


R  E  IN  M  EI  IN  i  W  A  INI  T  EI  D- 

We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for  first-class  teachers 

of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping. 
More  Good  Teachers  Wanted.  (m^fon8't"™jSuRNALa) 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.        Bowling  Green.  Ky. 


HIGH  SCHOOT  POSTTTDM^sl  More  than  three  thousand  high 
"iun  OV/nuUL.  rWOillUlNO!  schools  now  teach  commercial 
n  some  form.     Many  new  departments  will  be  opened  in  September, 


offering   exceptional   opportunities   for 
explaining  the  qualifications  required, 


_.„ial  teachers.  A  special  folder, 
will  be  sent  to  you  for  the  asking.  We 
normal  schools  and  colleges.     Our  rush 


CApiaiijuig      Hie     14  u*xilirucl  LIUIIS     XC4U11C 

fill   the  best  positions  in  high  school 
season  is  beginning.     Write  us  now. 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

P.OBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager.  LUTHER   B.   D'ARIIOND,  Associate  Manager. 

Webster  Groves,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 


,  N.  Y.,  is  constantly  receiving  calls 
__.  for  positions  in  High  Schools  and 
Business  Colleges,  to  teach  all  'round  subjects — not  bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand  only.  Free  registra- 
tion. Don't  write  for  particulars,  send  in  your  complete  application  to-day.  Positions  are  waiting. 
Established  20  years. 


CENTRAL 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


For  vigorous  co-operation  in  securing  exactly  the  kind  of  position  you  desire, 
try  the  "CENTRAL."  Register  now  and  have  your  qualifications  listed  on 
our   next    bulletin    to    business   college   proprietors.      Write  for  blanks   to-day. 

E.    C.    ROGERS,    Manager,  RTJGGERV   II  MM...  COLUMBUS,  O. 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


BUILDING.     CHICAGO 


January  ist,  iqio.    n^bekS 

Help  yen.     Write  to 


re  received  caJla  for  three  $1,200  men  one  at 
at  lower  salaries.  We  want  an  opportunity  to 
NOW. 

MID-CONTINENT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
3.    E.   BOYD.    Manager. 
720  Stewart  Ave.,  Kansas   City,  Kan. 


The  Best  Advertisement  is  a  Satisfied  Patron 

We  have  a  number  of  these  advertisements  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  want  more  of  them.  The  more  business  we  do  the  better 
satisfaction  we  can  give  to  all,  for  the  larger  assortment  of  teachers  and 
positions  we  will  have  from  which  to  make  a  selection.  We  are  especially 
anxious  to  hear  from  capable  male  commercial  teachers.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  them. 

UNION  TEACHERS'   BUREAU,  229   Broadway,   New  York. 


A  NEW  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

has  asked  us  for  an  Ai  man.  The  principal  says :  "I  am  naturally  turning 
to  you,  remembering  your  courtesy  and  frankness  in  the  past.  You  know 
the  kind  of  man  I  want — -young,  well-educated,  gentlemanly,  forceful.  Whom 
can  you  recommend?" 

Another  says  that  he  writes  to  us  for  a  man  to  head  his  commercial  de- 
partment (salary  $1,800)  because  of  the  help  we  gave  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  search  of  an  Al  man  last  year. 

Already  we  have  listed  a  large  number  of  calls  for  teachers  for  Septem- 
ber at  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  May  we  help 
you?     LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU  EARLY. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist. 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager.  11  Baker  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Abt  Journal. 
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Another  Prize  Winner! 

SALARY  TREBLED  IN  TWO  YEARS 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Teachers'  Association  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a  rapid  calculation  contest  was  held  and  a  handsome  set  of 
Kipling,  ten  de  luxe  volumes,  was  offered  as  a  prize.  Mr.  J.  Clarence  Howell,  a 
Ransomerian,  won  first  place.    We  rejoice  in  Mr.  Howell's  success  personally 

and  also  because  it  shows  that  our  pupils  are 
recognized  educators  and  leaders  in  their  chosen 
profession. 

Mr.  Howell  is  not  only  an  expert  in  rapid 
calculation,  but  since  taking  up  the  Ransomerian 
course  about  two  years  ago  his  salary  has  been 
trebled  as  a  result  of  his  increased  efficiency  in 
penmanship. 

Do  you  want  to  treble  your  salary?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  your  handwriting?  If  you  are  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you-  If  you  are  open  to  con- 
viction and  improvement  then  I  most  cordially 
invite  you  to  write  immediately  for  a  copy  of  the 
Ransomerian  Journal,  containing  more  than  one 
hundred  specimens  of  beautiful  penmanship  by 
noted  penmen  who  are  Ransomerians,  and  also 
receive  free  a  sample  Ransomerian  Favorite  No. 
2  Pen.    Address 


MR.   J.   CLARENCE  HOWELL 
Principal  Commercial   Dept.,   "Wichita,   Kan., 


WICHITA   HIGH   SCHOOL, 
Wichita,  Earns.,  Oct.  14,  1909. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Ransom, 

Kansas  City,  Ma 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ransom — I  desire  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  work  which 
you  are  doing. 

Your  course  of  instruction  is  above 
criticism  and  contains  more  of  the  per- 
sonal element  than  I  had  thought  pos- 
sible in  a  correspondence  course. 

This  is  my  fifth  year  at  teaching  pen- 
manship and  since  tailing  up  your 
course  about  two  years  ago  my  salary 
has  been  nearly  trebled  as  a  result  of 
my  increased  efficiency. 

Most  sincerely, 
J.  CLARENCE  HOWELL, 
Prin.  Commercial  Dept,, 
Wichita  High  School. 


President,  Ransomerian  School  of  Penmanship, 


Reliance  Building 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Abt  Journal. 


Photographs  and  Specimens  of  Penmanship  from  Students  in  Prominent  Schools^ 


Jose   Rodriquez,        Edna  Pugh,       L.  C.   Faulkner,       Mary    Nee,  Colon    Baker,    Minnie  Schulten.    Hannah    Lansdowne. 


^^jZ^jZj^jZJljZ^^^^^ 
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The  specimens  reproduced  this  month  were  written  by  the  following:  I.  Jose  Rodriquez,  student  of  W.  H.  Patten, 
Merrill  College  Stamford,  Conn.  2.  Edna  Pugh,  student  of  A.  H.  White,  Orr's  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.  3- 
L  C  Faulkner  student  of  J.  D.  Rice,  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Normal.  4.  Mary  Nee,  student  of  E.  J.  Ryan,  Eastern  District 
High  School  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  5.  Colon  Baker,  student  of  G.  H.  Van  Veghten,  Public  Schools,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y.  0. 
Minnie  Schulten.  7.  Hannah  Lansdowne,  both  students  of  L.  C.  -Lanning,  Metropolitan  Business  College,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WE  WANT 
YOU  TO 
INVESTIGATE 
OUR 


2  O^^mtawfMarfiJ^iiMf 

SOTITH-WESTERX   PUBLISHING    CO.,      L'       KNOXVILLE,  TENN.  (-/ 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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Jn  prouml*;alt«^  esoteric  equations  or 
articulating  superficial'  ^iittmcntuttics 
and  pfiilcsoplnedf  c«r  p$ycii*kaicaf  *6s«r- 
vatwns,  kuvtrc  of  pfatfhicUn»>u$  ponfccros- 
ttxj .  lid"  u  ear  state menfc  and  dissertations 
possess  a  darincd" ,  lucid  conciseness,  coot 
pacbdcomprenenst6teness,  coafcsceiircon- 
sistency  and  a  concentrated  coaencu.  <&s- 
ciWu»  affconettomerations  of  fiatulentcwrruf 
th|,  jejune  6a6blcinenr<mMdicfic  affectations. 
£ch|*ur  extemporaneous  descantiKa>  ajioun 
premeditated  expatiations  nave  tnfcln'atlnft- 
tu  and  veracious  vivacity  \nuno\it  rodomonr 
fade  ormraso»icaf6omBasr;  sedutousiljawtb 
ail'po^sufiaBic  profundih),psittaceovts  -vu- 
cuitu,  ventrifoquiafvertosmi  and  vandito- 
quenHvtpidiru.  $n«n  pntrtentiocosrh/* 
and  pernicious  pestiferous  profanity,  con- 
tumacious eccentricities,  innocuous  auiBiaj- 
utticSsand  preposterous  patnetic  it»6cctfiiu. 
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AN   ARTISTIC   PIECE   OF    WORK    IN    DIFFICULT   ENGLISH    FROM    THE    DENNIS    STUDIO. 

BROOKLYN,    N.    V.      THIS    ILLUSTRATES    THE    OUTLINING  OF  AN   ILLUMINATED 

BORDER  BEFORE   THE   COLORS    HAVE   BEEN    PUT   IN,    AND    SHOULD    BE    AN 

INTERESTING    MODEL  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  ENGROSSING. 


Passed    C.  P.  A.  Examination 

EXTRACTS     FROM     LETTER: 

Butte.  Montana,  Dec.  S,  1309. 
Dear  Mr.  Bennett — I  am  glad  tobe  able  to  inform  you  that  I  received 
C.  P.  A.  degree  from  the  State  University.     I  owe  much  of  my  success  to 
your  course  in  Higher  Accounting.     *      *      «      You  have  a  splendid  course 
and  you  will  always  find  me   boosting  R.  J.  Bennett. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am,  Your  friend,  (Signed)     J.    LEE    RICE. 

This  letter  which  we  appreciate  so  higlily  is  from  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Butte  Business  College — it  shows  conclusively 
that  he  is  more  than  a  commercial  teacher  and  that  he  now  ranks 
as  one  of  Montana's  capable  accountants.  The  Bennett  students  are 
pre-eminently  successful  as  instructors,  as  accountants,  and  in  ex- 
aminations.    Send  for  catalog  and  other  voluntary   testimonial   letters. 

R.    J.    BENNETT,    C.  A..    C.  P.  A.,    1421    Arch    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


The  most  popular  pens  art 

ESTERBROOKS 

Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  A1,  128,333 

Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points,  3 12,3 13,3 14 

Turned-up  Points,  477, 

531,  1876 


Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

W.rKf :  Camden.  N.  J.  95  John  St. .  N .  T. 


SUPERVISORS 
OR  WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied  in  the  schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  harsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the  time. 

Samples  of  Dixon's  No.  30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will  be  sent  to  any  super- 
visor of  writing. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


IPLOMAS 
ONE  BY 
IPLOMA 

UNN'> — 

ARE  niGHT-wRijE. 
MEST\OLLINSONCo 
203  BROADWAY.  N.Y 


WALTEK  E.  DUNN 


PENS 


PENS        PENS 


THE    BEST   BUSINESS   PEN   MADE   IS 

Leslie's  No.    1  Business   Writer 

Sample  doz..  10c.     %  gross,  22c.     1  eross,  80c, 

Discount  to  schools 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I.,   Rochester,  N.Y. 

P.  S.—Send   far   my    tree  journal  "  Penmanship." 


No  Other  System  of  Writing 


has  equalled  the  "Faust"  as  a  result  getter. 
More  graduates  and  less  labor  to  get  them, 
has    been    the    record!   in   schools    using    the 


Faust  Method 


t  tells  the  Pupil  and  Teacher  How.     It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.     If  you  are  interested,  WRITE  AND  I  WILL  TELL  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  IT 

until  you  have  examined  the  "FAUST  IDEAL."     Its  special  ruling  saves  time,   money 
and   labor.      Send  for  sample   sheet  and  circular  giving  full   descriptii 


Don't  Buy  Your  Practice  Paper 
C.   A.    FAUST,      -      40  Dearborn  Street, 


of   the   plan. 

Chicago,    111. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Journal. 
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TRAINING   SCHOOL    FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Enter  tie  Rochester  Business  Institute  now  and  begin  your 
preparation  for   commercial   teaching. 

There  is  time  to  cover  all  the  advanced  work  of  the  com- 
mercial texts  tare  by  July  5.  Tins  will  enable  sou  to  tike 
the  work  in  our  normal  courses  to  adTantage  and  be  fitted  for 
lr-h  grade  commercial  teaching  positions  by  September  1.  also 
ailow    for   a   vacation  of  two   weeks  after   the   normal   courses 

The  training  in  penmanship  alone",  'under  the'personal  direction  of  Mills  and  Leslie,  will  be 
W°rtFerr^Tf%°!gtKap1as!^Ik-hr!e-Fuller.  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  and  Bigelow.  of  Atlantic  City. 
V     T      are   amonc   the  specialists   outside  of  our  regular  faculty   already   engaged  „„„, 

Bve^rS  brin^  Squints  about  these  courses,  and  the  calls  for  our  graduates  for  excellent 
position   aSrfling   up.  A    postal   car,!   bnngs   our   catalogue   jnd  summer  school  bulletin. 

ROCHESTER     BUSINESS      INSTITUTE,    Rochester,    N.    V. 


Are  you  in  the  market  for 


Special  Inducements  lo  Business  Schools  writing  before  April  25lh 

F.  W.  MARTIN  CO.    ioo  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNLESS  you  are  a  high  salaried  commercial  teacher,  receiving  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  per  year,  the  way  to  increase  your  salary  is  to 
take  a  course  in  the  Zanerian  College.  This,  many  commercial 
teachers  have  done.  Receiving  only  fair  salaries,  they  have  been  able 
to  make  the  jump  to  a  good  salary  by  taking  Zanerian  training.  A  good 
handwriting,  and  the  ability  to  teach  penmanship  successfully,  help  won- 
derfully to  round  out  the  commercial  teacher's  equipment;  such  skill  and 
ability  also  double  the  demand  for  his  services  and  raise  the  figures  in 
Ms   salary   as    no   other  one   branch  will. 

The  Zanerian  College  is  quite  generally  recognized  as  headquarters 
for  commercial  teachers  and  penmen.  In  fact,  the  leading  commercial 
schools  of  America  are  continually  applying  to  us  for  commercial  teaon- 
ers  who  are  good  penmen,  and  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  we  can 
supply.  ' 

We  are  therefore,  able  to  benefit  commercial  teachers,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  increasing  their  skill  as  penmen  and  ability  as  teachers  of 
penmanship,  but  also  In  the  way  of  assisting  them  in  securing  better 
paying  positions;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no  ambitious  commercial  teach- 
er can  afford  to  overlook  this  matter,  especially  since  our  course  can  be 
taken   during  his   vacation.  .*..,.  *•  j 

Write  for  catalogue  containing  complete  information  and  many 
beautiful   specimens   of   penmanship.     Address 


ZANERIAN  COLLEGE, 


Zaner  ®.  Bloser.  Proprietors, 


Columbus,  Ohio 


ONLY  15c.  FOR  A  SAMPLE  "ESSLSSVE? 


The    Pen    that  lasts 
Two,  your  choice,  2;V. 
accepted.  C.  A 


wks — Shading,    Marking   or   Plain   Styl' 
One    Pen    and    one    bottle    Ink,    25c.      Stamps 
FAUST    ("The    Automatic    Man") 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


c 

0 

Scholars  —  Smile 

A  beautiful  verse,— "Smile," 

a 

a 

size  8^x1  OH.  illuminated. 

o 

• 

Special  price  of  5c.  each  for 
3  or  more.  Single  copy  10c. 

0 

*4 

Walter  E.  Dunn 

The  Diploma  Man 

[203  Broadway.  N.Y.  City 

c 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  6  MARKING  OR  6  AUTO- 
MATIC SHADING  PENS  with  two  colore  of 
Automatic  Ink.  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc.,  for  $1.00. 
postpaid.     Address, 

Nenion  Stoakes  Shading  Pen  Co., 
Pontiac,  Mich.      Catalog  free. 


For   OVER    FIFTY   YEARS   havo 

maintained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 


No.  601  EF-  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS 

UfREt  MUD  1  CO.,  Agents,  93  Ouoters  St..  N.  Y. 


When 


you  buy  penmanship,  you  ■ 
to  get  the  best  in,  the  world. 
My  dollar  letter  ia  that.  Don't 
be  misled  by  the  other  fellow, 
his  sight  ia  poor — and,  ha 
dreams  dreams.  The  i  nadir*  ta 
Scrap-book  at  $45  is  tha  on* 
great  thing  in  off-hani  writing. 
Write  me  for  partieriars. 
L.    MAT>ARAflZ, 

KnoxviUe,  Tann. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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^  No  employer  wants  speed  at  the  expense  of  accuracy.      He  must 

have  both  speed  and  accuracy  from  the  stenographers  and  typists  he 

employs. 

(§  Speed  on   the  new  Model  1 0  Smith  Premier  is  not  a  painstaking 

mental  process,  but  a  simple  manual  operation.     And  accuracy  is  the 

natural    consequence   of   brainwork    not   burdened  with   annoying  and 

complicated  mechanics. 

^  Business  Schools   that  use  the  new   Model  1 0  Smith   Premier  and 

have  arrangements  with  our  Employment  Department  are  placing  the 

greatest  proportion  of  efficient  employees  in  business  to-day. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  the  Penman's  Aet  Journal. 
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All  recent  Professional  and  Amateur  Contests  have 
been  Won  by  Advocates  of  CHARLES  E.  SMITH'S 

"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting" 

(Readopted   for   a   further   period  of   five   years   by    the   New   York 
Board   of   Education,    commencing   January,    1910) 


GT  East  9th 

Call  Sinrh 


Shr  (Oualttu.  drliDiil 
Eugrnr.  (Orrgau 


January  21,  1910. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
31  TJnion  Square, 

New  York,  5.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Laat  fall  we  wrote  you  in  regard  to  your  "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting"  and  you  sent  us  a  oomplimentary  copy  of  same 
for  our  examination.   We  at  onoe  gave  this  copy  to  one  of  our  stud- 
ents in  order  to  give  it  a  thorough  test  and  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  by  this  student  that  we  placed  an  order  with 
you  for  50  of  these  hooks  and  are  now  using  them  in  our  sohool  witli 
very  good  suocese. 

One  young  lady  who  has  been  in  sohool  Just  two  months  and  ten 
days,  at  this  writing,  writes  readily  at  the  rate  of  35  to  4C  words 
per  minute  on  absolutely  new  matter,  we  think  this  something  of  a 
record  in  itself  as  we  note  from  your  advertising  matter  that  the 
record  now  belongs  to  Mies  Josephine  rroeplin  who  wrote  34  words 
after  a  sohool  period  of  three  months  and  28  days. 

In  view  of  the  faot  that  we  believe  our  pupil  can  eclipse  this 
record  with  perfect  ease  and  perhaps  establish  one  much  higher,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  full  information  as  to  the 
tests,  subject  matter  and  manner  of  holding  same. 

we  f.ouia  aiso  liie  to  know  if  there  is  any  method  of  making 
these  records  official  without  attendance  at  a  regular  contest,  or, 
when  the  next  contest  will  be  held,  where  and  requirements  for  en- 
trance in  the  same. 

Thanking  you  for  all  the  information  that  you  can  furnish  us 
relative  to  this  subject  and  with  best  wishes,  we  are 

yours  very  truly, 

MODERN  SCHCCI  OP  BUSINESS. 

By    ^J&e&L^^^ 


The  reason  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  "A  Practical  Course"  rests  mainly  in  the  scientific  and  peda- 
gogical way  in  which  the  student  advances  while  mastering  the  keyboard.  The  strong  fingers  are  not 
strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  fingers;  neither  are  the  weak  fingers  wearied  with  drills  in  ad- 
vance of  their  more  nimble  brothers.  AH  the  fingers  are  trained  all  the  time,  with  due  consideration  for 
the  strength  and  suppleness  of  each.  The  student  goes  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  being  followed  throughout,  so  that  he  acquires  the  ability  to  write  by  touch  almost  before  he 
knows   It.  

Eighth  Revised  Edition  now  ready.     Stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents;   cloth,  75  cents. 
Teachers'  Examination  copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c,  respectively.     Mention  school. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  31  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK. 

Write  for  "Why  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is  the  Best,"  and  Particulars    of  a  Free  Mail  Course  for   Teachers, 

Principals,  and  Proprietors. 


In  answering  adventisemen'ts  please  mention  The  Business  Journal. 
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"THE  STANDARD  TEXT  ON 
SHORTHAND" 

GRAHAM'S 

AMANUENSIS 
PHONOGRAPHY 

Presents   all    the    principles    essential    for 
Amanuensis  work.     A  special  feature  is : 

Short  lessons  on  the  principles 
are  followed  by  abundant 
reading  and  writing  exercises, 
affording  a   most  thorough   drill. 

Practical,    Thorough,     Up-to-date.      All    who    use    it 
commend    it   highly.     Makes    high-grade    amanuenses. 

Sent    to    schools  for  examination  on    receipt 
of  50  cents.    Regular  price,  $1.25,  post-paid 

ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM  &  COMPANY 

1135    BROADWAY       NEW     YORK    CITY 


Lyons'  Accounting  Series 


Each  text  in  the  series  has  made  its  indi- 
vidual mark.  Practically  every  school  of 
worth  throughout  the  country  is  using  one 
or  more  of  them.  Those  who  are  using  the 
full  series  have  courses  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  anything  else  in  the  country. 


No.  1. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


This  is  the  beginning  text.  We  offer  you 
your  selection   from   four,   as   follows: 

New  Complete  Accountant  —  Non-voucher. 
Journal    method. 

ii.m1.m-ii  Accountant — Non-voucher.  Journal 
and    account    methods  combined. 

Office  Methods  and  Practical  Bookkeeping 
Vouchers     from     the     start. 

Lyons'  Bookkeeping.  Part  I.  Just  out.  Al- 
ternates "theory"  and  "practice"  Chap- 
ters. To  be  followed  by  Part  II  in  a 
short  time. 

An    individual   Busi- 


Practice   Set.     More 


Modern  Corporation  Accounting.  Emphasizes 
distinctive  features  of  Corporation  Ac- 
counting. 


J.    A.    LYONS    &    COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
378  Wabash  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 
1133  Broadway 


Are  you  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  BEST?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  your  present  handwriting?  Do  you  want 
better  copies  or  instructions  that  tell  you  HOW? 

My  Lessons  by  Mail  are  Best  because  they  enable  my 
pupils  to  write  better  and  do  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

Lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Cardwriting, 
Lettering  and  Engrossing.     Write  for  my  Journal  il  Penmanship." 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  Rochester  Business  Institute 

ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 

P.  S. — My  engrossing  course  enables  amateurs  to  become  professionals. 
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THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION 

Here  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  a  letter  we  received  the  other  day — only  one  of  many  of  like  tenor 
coming  in  continually: 

"I  have  your  page  ad.  in  the  Business  Educator  before  me,  and  would  say 
that  I  have  been  intending-  to  send  for  your  Teachers'  Course  for  some  time.  Please 
begin  with  me  immediately,  as  I  have  some  positions  in  view  at  good  salaries — ■ 
«1,200 — in  the  West  and  Middle  West,  as  teachers  of  Penmanship  and  Shorthand,  but 
--    cry  is  for  GREGG  teachers,  and   I   can't    get    what    I     want    until    I    get     the 


GREGG.' 


(Name  and  address  given  on  application.) 


And  this  one^ gives  the  other  side  of  the  question: 

"We  are  looking  for  a  good  Gregg  teacher,  one  capable  of  teaching  typewrit- 
ing, commercial  arithmetic  and  penmanship.  The  salary  will  be  about  .$1,000,  de- 
pending upon  the  experience  of  the  person.  Work  to  begin  January  30.  Can  you 
put   me    in   correspondence    with   some   one — lady  preferred. 

(Name  and  address  also  given  on  application.) 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Why  not  begin  the  course  now?  Our  correspondence  work  is  open  to  you  free.  When  you  have  com- 
pleted it  our  Teachers'   Bureau   is  at  your  service — also  free. 

Plans  for  next  year  will  soon  be  staring  you  in  the  face — why  not  decide  to-day?  We  have  a  new  book- 
let entitled,  "How  to  Make  Teaching  Pay."  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  it,  and  an  application  blank 
for  the  correspondence  course. 

New  York      GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY       Chicago 


^n-'-t 


Yes-YOU 


New  Home  of  Arlstos  or  Janes*   Shadeless  Shorthand. 

Toby's  Practical  Business  College,  Waco,  Texa». 

Work   Begins   1910 — Finest   In   United   States. 

When  completed   rHo  building  will   be  the  largest,   most  con* 
plete,    most    modern    and    most    elaborately    equipped    ex- 
clusive Business  College  Building  in  the  United  States. 


WILL  BE  CONVINCED 

If  not  already,  that  ARISTOS  (The  Best)  or  JANES'  SHADE- 
LESS  SHORTHAND  is  the  Simplest,  most  Legible  and  Speed- 
iest System  of  Shorthand  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  you  will  adopt  it,  because  it  is 
the  coming  system  of  the  world.  The  schools  that  have 
adopted  it  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  and  highly  gratified 
with  results.  Many  writers  of  the  best  known  Standard  Sys- 
tems that  have  discarded  them  for  ARISTOS  are  delighted,  and 
recognize  its  superiority.  In  the  United  States,  from  Cordova, 
Alaska,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are 
to  be  found  among  the  most  prominent  and  highest  salaried 
Shorthand  Writers,  ARISTOS  Reporters  and  expert  Stenogra- 
phers, and  many  of  the  highest  stenographic  positions,  court 
and  commercial,  in  the  Philippines.  Mexico  and  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  are  filled  by  ARISTOS  Writers.  Yes,  in  one  sense, 
it  is  new,  in  another  it  is  not.  It  emanated  from  the  brain 
of  Alfred  Janes,  of  London,  nearly  fifty  years  a  Parliamentary 
Reporter,  one  of  the  Best,  if  not  the  Best,  Practical  Shorthand 
Writer  that  has  ever  lived — not  a  theorist  or  a  dreamer,  but  a 
man  who  first  proved  to  the  world  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  ARISTOS  before  he  asked  others  to  adopt  it.  The  famous 
Harmsworth  Encyclopedia  in  its  pages  devoted  to  Shorthand, 
while  Phonography  is  well  spoken  of,  devotes  much  space  to 
ARISTOS  and  places  it  before  all  other  Systems.  If  you  are 
progressive,  you  will  at  least  examine  into  it.  School  Pro- 
prietors. Managers  and  Teachers,  with  a  view  to  adopting  it 
^^S5£S  for  their  respective  schools,  can  have  a  course  BY  MAIL  and  books  absolutely  free  of  charge.  Others  can  get  the  first  Thre* 
Lessons  of  our  Mail  Course  and  complete  set  of  books  for  $3.50.  The  writer  has  one  of  the  largest  and  the  Highest 
Standard  Shorthand  Schools  in  the  United  States.  Many  Df  his  students  who  have  learned  entirely  by  Corre- 
spondence are  now  filling  most  prominent  portions,  and  some  have  been  qualified  within  four  months  to  take  cases  in  court.  In  his  College 
in  Texas  he  taught  Isaac  and  Benn  Pitman.  Graham,  Munson  and  Lmdaley  Systems  before  he  adopted  ARISTOS  exclusively.  After  several  years 
of  actual  experience  in  his  Texas  College,  which  produced  most  gratifying  results,  he  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  and  the  many  advantages 
ABI6TOS  offered,  so  purchased  the  System  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  owns  all  copyrights  thereto.  Any  who  Infringe  on 
same  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  fnll  extent  of  the  law.  Don't  be  a  Mossback  or  a  Clam;  wake  np  out  of  your  lethargy  and 
throw  aside  your  prejudice  and  bigotry  and  adopt  a  System  that  will  Improve  your  Shorthand  Department,  swell  your  Bank  Account 
*nd  enable  yon  to  graduate  Shorthand  Writers  who  can  take  the  fastest  speakers  with  ease  and  then  read  their 
notes  like  print.  Above  I  give  a  picture  of  the  new  home  of  ARISTOS.  For  the  next  three  months  address  me  at  Waco,  Texas; 
after  that  for  the  next  four  months  at  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I  am  personally  and  closely  acquainted  with  Mr.  Horace  G.  Healey, 
Editor  of  this  paper,  and  with  most  of  the  prominent  Public  Accountants  of  the  United  States,  therefore  you  can  easily  learn  whether  or  not 
I  am  honest  in  my  statements.  Like  Mr.  Janes,  I  personally  and  rigidly  tested  ARISTOS  before  asking  others  to  adopt  it,  and  found  it  to  be 
perfection  In  Shorthand.  Write  Me.  A  two-cent  stamp  and  sheet  of  paper,  or  even  a  postal  card  and  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  is  all 
that  it  will  cost  you,  and  I  promise  you  a  prompt  and  courteous  reply. 

EDWARD  TOBY,   F.  A.  A.,  C.  C.  A.,  President 
Toby's    Practical    Business   College,    Waco,   Texas. 

Toby's  School    of   Correspondence,    156  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Toby's   School   of   Correspondence,  Waco.  Texas. 

Toby's    Modern    Practical    Bookkeeping.    ARISTOS  or  JANES'  SHADELESS  SH0RTHAM>,  Typewriting,   Business  Letter  Writing,    Business  Arith- 
metic,   Simplified    English,     Penmanship    Successfully    taught    BY    MAIL. 
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A  Sugg'estive  Fact 


<|  Ask  the  best  commercial  teachers  you  know  what  text-books  they  are  using,  and  they  will 

reply,  "Williams  and  Rogers." 
C|  Teachers  who  have  used  a  Williams  and  Rogers  Commercial  Publication  will  never  be  satisfied 

with  any  other. 
C[  The  name  "Williams  and  Rogers"  spells  thorough  commercial  training. 
<J  It  means  the  best  modern  business  methods,  taught  in  accordance  with  perfect  pedagogical 

principles. 
IJ  It  means  publications  which  grew  out  of  class-room  work  in  the  famous  Rochester  Business 

Institute. 
•J  Of  course,  it's  easy  to  make  pneumatic  statements — it's  a  popular  practice — but  what  we  have 

said  here  has  one  distinctive  peculiarity —  • 

It   Can    "Be    Vro-Ved 


A    First-Class    Equipment    for    Commercial    Schools 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Moore's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Gano's  Com- 
mercial Law,  Belding's  Commercial  Correspondence,  Gannett,  Garrison  &  Hous- 
ton's Commercial  Geography,  Mills's  Business  Penmanship,  Seventy  Lessons  in 
Spelling,  and  Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises. 

American  Book  Company 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


4SS,    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  j& 

A  revision  of  "LESSONS  IN  MUNSON   PHONOGRAPHY,"  by  L.  H.  PACKARD. 

This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  mak- 
ing It  the  most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully 
engraved  and  printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  The  retail  price  of  PRACTICAL,  PHONOGRAPHY  Is  $1,  post- 
paid. To  be  used  In  conjunction  with  PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY,   the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  In  the  text-book,  with  space  for 
phonographic   outline  and  teacher's  corrections.    The  retail  price  of  the  PhonographicExercise  Book  Is  thirty  cents, postpaid. 

A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL.  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination,  tor 
fifty  cents,  or  both  oooks  for  seventy  cents.     A  complete  series  of  new  Munson  reading  matter  In  preparation. 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One   Hundred   Lessons   in   English      -      $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
mercial schools,  and  Intended  to  provide  stud- 
ents with  those  essentials  of  practical  English 
required  in  business  intercourse.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  teaching  of  correspondence. 

Packard's  Progressive  Business  Practice, 

four   numbers,   each  ...        $0.30 

What    the    student    will    be    expected    to    do 
when  he  becomes  an  accountant  In  a  business 
office,  he  Is  required  to  do  here,  and  with  none 
of   the   cumbersome   manipulation   involved    In 
other  schemes  of  practice.     This  plan  is   sim- 
ply Ideal,  and  Is  so  pronounced  by  all  teachers 
who  have   used  It. 
The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic      -------        $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The    Packard     Commercial    Arithmetic, 

School    Edition     -----        $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping   -        $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and 
practical  character. 

Packard's   Bank   Bookkeeping      -        -        $1.25 

A  reliable  exposition  of  banking  as  carried 
on  at  the  present  day. 


LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS. 

Any  of  the  above  books  will   be  sent  to  teachers, 
for  examination,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,     101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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OUR   NEW   NAME 

ITH  this  issue  The  Penman's  Art  Jour- 
nal that  was,  but  The  Business  Jour- 
nal that  is,  enters  upon  it's  broader 
field  of  activity.  While  the  name 
borne  for  so  many  years  has  endeared  itself  to  thou- 
sands, and  is  not  changed  because  of  any  inherent 
weakness,  it  has  not  been  strictly  appropriate  since  the 
earlier  days  of  the  magazine.  Not  for  a  long  time  has 
this  publication  confined  itself  to  the  field  of  penman- 
ship, although  that  has  been  at  all  times,  as  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  future,  one  of  the  strongest  features. 
The  field  covered  by  such  a  magazine  as  this  is 
broader  than  the  one  branch  mentioned  in  the  name 
Penman's  Art  Journal.  The  entire  range  of  busi- 
ness education  has  been  touched  upon,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  old  name  has  been  a  handicap  in  de- 
veloping the  rich  territory  covered  by  business  educa- 
tion. Many  young  people,  interested  only  casually  in 
business  writing,  but  engaged  in  work  which  should 
naturally  bring  them  within  our  reach,  have  been  led 
by  the  name  of  this  magazine  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  contain  matter  which  might  be  of  value  to  them. 

In  making  a  change  in  name  there  has  been  no 
purpose  of  altering  the  policy  of  the  magazine  in  the 
matter  of  penmanship.  The  additional  features  will 
be  over  and  above  the  courses  in  writing  which  have 
made  The  Journal  a  welcome  visitor  in  every  pen- 
manship class  in  the  country,  and  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  the  best  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  penman- 
ship field  will  be  placed  before  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Journal  each  month. 

As  in  the  past,  The  Business  Journal  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  future  the  friend  of  all  it  has  be- 
friended in  the  third  of  a  century  of  its  existence. 
Those  penmen  who  have  looked  each  month  for  its 
coming  may  continue  in  future  to  expect  to  find  in  its 


pages  the  work  of  the  masters  of  the  pen.  They  will 
appeal  through  its  columns  not  only  to  the  old  field, 
but  to  a  new  and  larger  world — the  world  of  business 
of  which  penmanship,  in  all  save  a  few  of  its  more 
expert  phases,  is  a  part.  And  even  to  the  professional 
penman  and  pen  artist  there  is  the  business  element, 
for  the  penman  must  sell  either  his  product  or  his 
services  in  order  to  make  that  which  every  man  must 
have — a  living. 


A    BIG    CONVENTION    COMING 

As  the  time  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A., 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  this  year,  approaches,  the 
evidences  of  interest  in  it  multiply.  Nearly  every  one  who 
comes  into  the  office  of  The  Business  Journal  speaks  of  it, 
and  whether  they  are  able  to  attend  or  not  they  all  wish  they 
might  be  there.  One  of  the  best  known  school  men  in  Chi- 
cago has  announced  his  intention  of  making  the  trip,  and  it 
looks  very  much  as  if,  instead  of  an  Eastern  meeting,  the  en- 
tire Eastern  half  of  the  country  would  be  well   represented. 

E.  H.  Norman,  president  of  the  Association,  is  working 
unceasingly  to  make  the  coming  meeting  a  success.  His 
efforts  have  been  warmly  seconded  by  all  of  his  associates  on 
the  official  board,  and  those  who  are  not  present  when  the 
meeting  is  called  to  order  on  March  24  will  be  the  losers. 
While  the  programme  is  not  yet  entirely  complete,  enough 
of  it  has  been  made  up  to  indicate  the  high  quality  of  all 
the  discussions.  Penmanship  is  to  receive  an  especially  large 
measure  of  attention,  and,  of  course,  every  business  school 
man  is  deeply  interested  in  that  branch. 

The  City  of  Washington  itself  will  be  well  worth  visiting 
during  Easter  week.  While  winter  will  be  just  losing  its 
hold  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  spring  will 
have  arrived  at  the  Capital,  and  under  proper  weather  condi- 
tions— for  which  we  are  sure  Mr.  Norman  will  arrange,  as  he 
has  overlooked  nothing  which  will  make  for  the  comfort  of 
the  visitors — some  delightful  outings  may  be  had  in  the  hours 
not  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  Association. 

Let  no  one  permit  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  at- 
tending to  enter  his  mind.  These  Eastern  meetings  are  be- 
coming a  great  power  in  the  business  educational  system  of 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  busi- 
ness is  done. 


"There  are  mighty  few  investments  for  which  I  receive 
as  much  in  return  as  I  do  for  the  dollar  I  pay  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Journal."    H.  G.  Burtner,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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horace  g.  healey.  editor 
229     Broadway.     New     York 


TWO    EDITIONS. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

The  Business  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price  75 
cents  a  year. 

The  Business  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the  regu- 
lar edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News,  Mis- 
cellany, and  some  special  public-school  features.  Subscrip- 
tion price  $1.00  a  year,  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both   editions. 

CLUBBING    RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  more  than 
three.  60  cents  each. 

News  Edition — $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5.00  ;  one 
hundred  subscriptions,  $100.00. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on  sub- 
scriptions in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New  York, 
25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  of  delivery. 

ADVERTISING     RATES. 
$3.00    an   inch.      Special    rate   on    "Want"   ads.    as   explained 
on  those  pages.     No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a  new 
address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and 
specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular. 


The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest  is  that  nkie. tenths 
of  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  in  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News 
Edition  at  one  dollar. 


REAL  EDUCATION 

By  Calvin  O.  Althouse. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  came  so  close  to  making  a  "ten  strike"  in  his  state- 
ment that  "there  are  too  many  real  men  in  search  for  real 
education  to  justify  tolerance  of  shams"  that  it  behooves  us  to 
pause  a  moment  and  reflect. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  you,  Mr.  Private  School  Man,  as 
well  as  to  that  public  servant,  the  teacher  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  or  the  Commercial  High  School. 

Too  frequently  we  amplify  the  accuracy  and  sufficiency 
of  our  work  by  our  very  nearness  to  the  subject.  We  fail  to 
get  sufficiently  far  away  to  get  the  right  perspective.  Yes,  we 
are  frequently  misunderstood.  There  are  two  classes  which 
feel  the  criticism  and  resent  the  statements  which  put  them 
in  the  group  of  institutions  which  fail  "to  deliver" ;  the  one  is 
the  ultra-conservative,  so  much  so  that  it  is  becoming  deca- 
dent, and  the  other  the  radical,  which  grasps  blindly  at  any 
nostrum  that  is  offered  by  one  hankering  after  notoriety, 
which  will  tend  to  popularize  them  with  the  public.  It  is 
safest  to  find,  not  the  path  of  least  resistence,  but  the  avenue 
of  interest  to  which  your  particular  school  caters,  and  then  to 
fulfill  the  mission. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  not  of  either  of  the  two  classes  de- 
scribed above  you  are  one  of  my  auditors.  Question :  Do  you 
and  does  your  school  provide  education  for  real  men,  or  are 
you  dealing  in  shams? 


haps  weeks,  of  hard  work — but  satisfaction  in  the  end.  He 
knows  where  he  stands.  Mayhap  it  is  wise  for  the  educator 
to  take  an  inventory. 


Education  is  business ;  downright  hard  work.  We  might 
as  well  realize  it  to  begin  with  as  to  discover  it  later  on. 
Failures  or  successes  come  as  we  disregard  this  or  practice  it. 

Commercial  education  is  a  part  of  the  broader  and  more 
general  field  of  education.  Being  a  part  it  is  therefore,  of 
necessity,  more  technical,  less  general  and  decidedly  specific. 
Its  very  definiteness  makes  it  exacting.  Proper  appreciation 
as  to  what  constitutes  commercial  training;  best  methods  of 
imparting  information  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
peculiar  to  the  science  of  business,  complicate  the  situation. 

To  what  end  is  commercial  education  then?  The  fitting 
of  men  with  that  technical  knowledge  which  will  permit  them 
to  adjust  themselves  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  accomplishment  to  their  particular  part  in  the  broad 
sphere  of  business  life  and  commerce. 


Are  you  doing  it,  Mr.  Private  School  Man?  How  about 
you,  Mr.  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce?  Can  any  of 
us  who  labor  as  commercial  educators  face  the  question  with 
absolute  satisfaction?  Are  we  giving  "real  education"  to  the 
real  men  who  are  searching  for  a  definite  kind  of  knowledge, 
or  is  there  some  sham?  To  go  through  the  motions  without 
caring  for  the  realities  is  an  unwholesome  kind  of  training. 
Let  us  train  soundly — make  our  work  scientifically  accurate 
and  practically  worth  while. 


We  begin  in  this  issue  of  The  Journal  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  importance  of  teaching  filing  systems  in  busi- 
ness schools.  The  articles  are  from  the  pen  of  C.  N.  Stone, 
of  the  General  Salesmanager's  Staff  of  the  Library  Bureau. 
Business  education  has  come  to  cover  a  very  broad  field. 
Office  equipment  in  1910  has  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
progress  in  other  lines,  and  the  young  man  or  young  woman 
seeking  employment  with  any  large  firm  or  corporation  is 
absolutely  lost  without  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
more  generally  used  office  appliances. 


"I  wish  to  state  that  we  use  The  Journal  copies  in  the 
regular  penmanship  class  at  the  Business  Institute,  and  we 
find  them  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  to  the 
students.  The  results  obtained  from  following  your  courses 
in  business  penmanship  are  certainly  satisfactory."  A.  F. 
Tull,  Detroit,  Mich. 


It  pays  to  be  introspective.  Introspection  is  another  word 
for  "taking  account  of  stock."  A  very  uncomfortable  period 
for  the  man  of  business.     Means  late  hours,  several  days,  per- 


"Being  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  will  drop  you  a  few 
lines  about  it.  Have  taken  it  just  three  months  and  would 
not  do  without  it  for  anything.  I  believe  every  person  de- 
siring to  be  a  business  man  should  have  it." 

PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  <hl» 
month f  If  so,  it  is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, and  that  yon  should  send  us  immediately  75  cents  for 
renewal,  or  $1.00  if  for  the  News  Edition,  if  you  do  not  Irish 
to  miss  a  single  copy.  This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as 
publishing;  the  date  of  expiration  each  month)  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  us;  but  so  many  of  our  subscribers  have 
asked  to  be  kept  informed  concerning:  expiration,  we  feel 
that   any  expense   is   justified. 

CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing  to  have 
their  magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  US' 
promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition, 
whether  News  or  Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one 
full  month  in  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received.  Do 
not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher  who  sent  in  your  sub- 
scription, but  write  to  this  office  direct. 
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Plate  22. — Movement  exercises  are  given  with  each  copy  designed  to  enable  you  to  apply  the  movement  in  forming 
the  letters  and  writing  the  words.  The  Q  is  made  just  like  a  large  figure  2.  Note  the  shape  of  the  small  loop  on  the  base 
line.    The  down  stroke  in  the  J  should  be  made  straight. 

Plate  23. — The  exercise  in  the  first  line  of  this  copy  should  be  practised  a  great  deal  before  taking  up  the  M.  Keep 
the  down  strokes  quite  straight  and  try  to  retrace  them  half  their  length.  Study  the  form  of  the  M  and  be  sure  to  make 
the  beginning  loop  small.    The  last  part  of  the  h  is  shaped  like  the  last  part  of  the  n. 

COPIES  FOR  MARCH  7  TO  10. 
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Plate  24.— The  N  is  so  similar  to  the  M  that  it  should  give  you  no  trouble,  especially  if  you  mastered  the  latter. 
Before  taking  up  the  b,  spend  some  time  in  reviewing  the  v  as  the  last  part  of  the  b  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  v.  Your 
constant  aim  should  be  to  write  easily.     Do  not  let  the  movement  cramp  at  any  time. 

Plate  25.— The  movement  exercise  in  the  first  line  of  this  copy  is  very  valuable.  Spend  a  half  hour  on  it  before  be- 
ginning practise  on  the  V.    The  last  part  of  the  V  is  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  first  part.     Study  the  second  part  of 

the  k. 

COPIES  FOR  MARCH  u,  14,  16. 


Plate  26.— Finish  the  U  the  same  as  the  A.  Practise  the  straight  line  exercise  carefully  before  taking  up  the  t.  The 
*  should  be  retraced  about  half  its  length.    Do  not  lift  the  pen  on  the  initial  stroke  to  this  letter. 

Plate  27.— Study  the  form  of  the  W  as  this  letter  usually  requires  considerable  practise.  Review  the  o  before  tak- 
ing up  the  d.    The  last  part  of  the  d  should  be  shaped  like  the  last  part  of  the  t. 

COPIES  FOR  MARCH  17  AND  18. 
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Plate  28.— Be  sure  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  small  arrow  in  all  oval  practise.  Make  the  last  part  of  the  X  like 
the  figure  6,  and  have  it  just  touch  the  first  part  of  the  letter.  In  joining  j's  the  connecting  stroke  should  be  given  special 
attention.    Observe  the  double  curve  in  this  connecting  stroke. 

Plate  29.— The  down  stroke  in  the  loop  of  the  Y  should  be  made  straight.  A  very  common  fault  is  to  make  the  loop 
extend  too  far  below  the  line.    The  last  part  of  y  should  be  made  like  the  /. 
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Plate  30. — The  movement  exercises  in  the  first  line  are  very  valuable.  Give  them  plenty  of  diligent  practise.  In 
making  the  Z  watch  the  small  loop  on  the  base  line  which  connects  the  two  parts. 

Plate  31. — These  words  are  not  very  difficult,  but  they  are  intended  to  be  written  off  quite  rapidly.  Do  not  try 
too  hard  for  absolute  accuracy  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  cramp  the  movement  at  such  times. 

COPIES  FOR  MARCH  25,  28,  29,  30. 


Plate  32. — This  copy  continues  the  word  review.     Relax  the  writing  muscles  and  swing  these  words  off  easily. 
Plate  33. — This  copy  will  furnish  you  with  a  review  of  easy  words  in  which  all  the  small  letters  are  used  that  are 
given  in  this  lesson. 

COPY  FOR  MARCH  31. 


Plate  34. — Practise  these  sentences  for  hours  as  they  are  really  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  entire  lesson. 
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THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    TEACHING  FILING   SYSTEMS  IN 
BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

By  C.  N.  Stone,  New  York  City. 

i.    A  GROWING  DEMAND— THE  FILING  EXPERT. 

Diogenes  took  a  lantern  and  went  around  ancient  Athens 
hunting  for  an  honest  man.  The  present-day  search  is  for  a 
filing  expert ;  and  the  business  executive  who  is  looking  for 
such  a  person  must  use,  not  a  lantern,  but  a  high-power 
searchlight. 

Genuine  filing  experts  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
whereabouts  are  kept  carefully  concealed  by  their  employers, 
who  are  wise  enough  not  to  boast  of  the  gold  mine  on  the 
property. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  easy  to  see :  the 
profession  of  filing  is  new  and  its  value  has  just  begun  to 
be  realized. 

There  are  still  a  few  business  houses  left  in  which  you 
may  witness  conditions  as  follows:  A  green  slip  of  paper, 
representing  a  value  of  one  dollar  (in  other  words,  a  dollar- 
bill),  scrupulously  guarded  behind  a  metal  grill  by  a  bonded 
cashier,  while  ten  feet  away  are  papers  representing  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  shuffled  about  in  front  of  an  open  window 
by  a  four-dollar  office  boy. 

This  contrast  is  ludicrous,  and  the  business  world  is  be- 
ginning to  wake  up;  and  when  the  awakening  is  complete,  a 
call  for  help  will  go  up  that  will  be  heard  throughout  the 
land. 

In  many  quarters,  the  call  is  loud  already ;  a  certain  busi- 
ness man,  located  in  a  city  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  tried 
the  other  day  to  get  an  efficient  person  to  take  charge  of  his 
filing — and  failed. 

To-day  this  man  has  a  girl,  a  genuine  filing  expert,  com- 
muting from  a  point  fifty  miles  distant;  and  he  pays  her 
expenses  in  addition  to  a  salary  that  would  make  the  average 
stenographer  happy  all  day. 

A  friend  was  talking  with  me  last  week  and  he  asked, 
incidentally,  if  I  knew  where  he  could  get  a  clerk.  That  was 
a  surprising  question  because,  as  a  rule,  clerks  are  not  hard 
to  find.     I  asked  him  how  much  he  intended  to  pay. 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars  at  the  start,"  he  replied,  and  I 
found  out  he  was  not  looking  for  a  clerk,  but  a  filing  expert. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  a  clerk  and  a  filing  ex- 
pert— a  glance  at  the  pay-roll  will  show  you  that.  Let  us  go 
a  little  deeper  into  the  question  and  see  what  it  is  that  makes 
the  service  of  a  filing  expert  of  such  value  to  a  concern  and 
why  it  is  that  so  few  can  fairly  claim  the  title. 

.  There  are  many  methods  for  filing  correspondence:  al- 
phabetic, numeric,  follow-up,  geographic,  subject,  decimal 
classification,  and  different  combinations  of  all  these. 

In  a  later  article,  the  work  will  be  taken  up  more  in  de- 
tail and  attention  given  to  the  technique  of  the  subject. 

It  is  sufficient  now  to  note  that  a  thorough  undersand- 
ing  of  all  methods  is  part  of  a  filing  expert's  equipment,  an 
understanding  that  is  not  limited  to  rule-o'-thumb  and  me- 
chanical dexterity,  but  that  extends  to  an  appreciation  of 
underlying  principles  and  a  general  knowledge  of  business 
conditions  that  bear  on  the  problems  in  hand. 

The  object  is  not  to  see  how  quickly  you  can  file — the 
quickest  way  known  is  to  throw  the  material  into  the  waste- 
basket.  The  object,  the  final  object,  is  not  to  file,  but  to  pro- 
duce; and  it  is  on  this  point  that  your  battles  will  be  fought, 
your  triumphs  achieved  and  the  value  of  your  service  dem- 
onstrated. 

A  well-known  salesmanager  is  reported  to  have  received 
a  yearly  salary  of  $72,000.  Incidentally,  he  resigned  because 
he  wanted  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  When  such  a  man 
wants  to  refer  to  a  given  paper,  it  is  obviously  important  that 


he  have  it  at  once;  he  not  only  wants  what  he  wants,  but 
he  wants  what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it. 

Similarly  for  all  business  transactions,  great  or  small. 
The  loss  of  an  important  paper  paralyzes  action  as  effectively 
as  a  blow  on  the  head.  And  no  one  can  tell  when  a  certain 
paper  is  going  to  leap  into  importance,  from  a  valueless  scrap 
of  linen  to  a  document  on  which  may  hinge  sums  of  money 
several  times  over  the  salary  of  any  filing  expert. 

It  is  an  unfailing  response  to  these  emergency  calls  and 
a  high  average  of  efficiency  service  from  day  to  day  that 
makes  the  filing  expert  such  an  important  figure  in  the  mod- 
ern high-pressure,  third-speed  world  of  business. 

There  appear  to  be  two  reasons  why  the  subject  of  filing 
is  not  given  more  emphasis  in  the  business  schools  and  in 
the  business  courses  of  high  schools:  first,  because  the  sub- 
ject in  its  present  development  is  new,  and  second,  because  ed- 
ucators underrate  its  importance.  They  think  of  "filing" 
merely  as  the  process  of  stuffing  letters  into  a  drawer — as  in- 
deed it  was,  twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  answer  to  this  latter  reasoning — the  argument  that 
filing  is  not  a  subject  demanding  a  high  order  of  talent  and 
special  study — it  would  be  illuminating  to  inspect  the  filing 
departments  of  some  of  our  largest  enterprises.  Take  a 
look,  for  instance,  into  some  public  service  corporation 
which  has  installed  the  decimal  system  of  classifying  its  ad- 
ministrative correspondence,  and  you  will  find  the  work  calls 
for  a  cleverness  and  breadth  of  knowledge  certainly  be- 
yond that  required  for  stenography,  bookkeeping  and  the  so- 
called  clerical  positions.  A  filing  expert  is  in  a  class  with 
first-class  librarians — only,  being  in  business,  he  can  get  more 
money  for  an  equal  amount  of  service. 

This  series  of  papers  is  written  to  interest  principals  of 
business  schools  and  of  high  schools  in  establishing,  or  im- 
proving, courses  in  expert  filing. 

This  first  paper  has  been  concerned  with  the  importance 
of  filing  as  a  part  of  modern  business  and  consequently  as  a 
part  of  modern  business  education.  The  second  paper  will 
describe  in  detail  some  of  the  principal  methods  of  filing;  and 
the  third  paper  of  the  series  will  suggest  the  laying  out  of  a 
school  course  on  the  subject,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  em- 
ployer. 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS  OF  RICH  AND  FAMOUS  AMERICANS 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  ferried  his  own  boat. 

John  Jacob  Astor  sold  apples  in  the  streets. 

Jay  Gould  was  a  book  agent. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  worked  in  a  machine  shop. 

A.  T.  Stewart  was  a  school  teacher. 

John  Wanamaker  began  life  at  $1.25  a  week. 

Andrew  Carnegie  began  life  at  $2.50  a  week. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  printer. 

Elihu  Burritt  was  a  blacksmith. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  railsplitter. 

James  J.  Hill  began  as  a  roustabout. 

William  A.  Clark  as  a  young  man  was  a  miner. 

Henry  Villard  was  a  reporter. 

Thomas  Edison  began  as  a  telegraph  operator. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  a  printer's  devil. 

Daniel  Drew  began  as  a  cattle  trader. 

Henry  H.  Rogers  was  a  grocer's   delivery  boy. 


"The  surest  way  to  wealth  is  to  create  it — not  to  accumu- 
late what  others  have  created." 

"I  have  always  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my 
time;  and  it  has  made  a  man  of  me." 
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DESIGNING  AND  ENGROSSING 

By    E.    L.    Brown,    Rockland,    Maine 

Engrossing  Hand. — This  style  of  lettering  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  Old  English,  or  engrossing  text,  and  that  it  is  a 
most  useful  letter  for  engrossers  goes  without  saying.  This 
style  is  easily  learned  after  the  German  Text  and  Old  Eng- 
lish have  been  mastered-  For  practice,  use  a  No.  2T/>  Soen- 
necken  pen,  and  India  ink  always.  Avoid  all  cheap  writing 
inks  for  nice  penmanship.  This  is  a  single  stroke  letter,  and 
parts  of  the  letters  are  connected  with  a  common  pen.  Lines 
should  be  ruled  to  regulate  height  of  letters.  Make  capitals 
one-half  inch  high  and  small  letters  about  one-quarter  inch. 

The  initial  "I"  and  decorative  work  must  be  carefully 
drawn  in  pencil.  Use  few  lines  in  treating  color  values. 
This  style  of  initials  is  very  well  adapted  for  color  work,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in 
color  work  to  illuminate  the  initial  "I." 

We  will  not  make  any  suggestions  as  to  color  in  this  les- 
son, but   will   leave  the   matter   entirely   to   the   artistic   taste 


Evening  school  work  is  sometimes  discouraging,  but  that 
done  by  pupils  in  the  Evening  Technical  High  School,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  under  H.  L.  Burdick,  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  grati- 
fying to  him.  He  has  sent  us  a  large  variety  of  his  class  work, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  mention. 

V.  M.  Rubert,  of  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
sends  us  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  work  of  his  pupils,  all 
strictly  up  to  Eastman  grade.  The  work  of  Ida  F.  Goodall 
is  deserving  of  special  mention. 

Pupils  of  J.  M.  Ohslund,  of  the  School  of  Business, 
Luther  College,  Wahoo,  Neb.,  are  making  excellent  progress 
under  his  training.  Many  copies  of  the  work  of  his  pupils 
furnishing  evidence  of  this  advancement  have  just  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  work  of  T.  M.  Kajiyama,  of  New  York  City,  in  orna- 
mental writing,  flourishing  and  engravers'  script  is  very  well 
done,  and  we  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kajiyama  on  his 
skill. 


STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS 

Warren,  Minn.,  is  represented  on  our  desk  this  month  with 
the  evidence  of  rapid  progress  on  the  part  of  a  large  class  of 
pupils  under  C.  E.  Sjostrand.  who  is  handling  the  penman- 
ship in  the  North  Star  College.  The  harvest  from  that  school 
will  surely  be  a  large  crop  of  excellent  penmen. 

There  is  some  good  penmanship  work  being  done  under 
George  W.  Hoyt,  of  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Three  or  four  pages  of  the  practise  work  of  Georgia  Mcllur- 
ray  have  reached  us  through  Mr.  Hoyt. 

Oklahoma  needs  to  be  strong  on  figures  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  wealth  there, 
and  we  imagine  that  is  why  W.  M.  Hopkins,  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Business  College,  is  getting  such  excellent  results  in 
his  classes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  go  over  the  specimens  he 
sent  us. 


Samuel  Todd,  principal  of  the  commercial  department  and 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  high  school-  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
has  been  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  changing  the  writing 
system  in  that  school  from  vertical  to  slant.  He  says  that  the 
worst  is  now  over,  and  that  every  one  is  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. Mr.  Todd  is  himself  an  excellent  business  penman,  and 
knows  how  to  get  results  from  his  pupils. 

Edward  Toby,  who  is  a  publisher  as  well  as  the  proprietor 
of  Toby's  Institute,  in  New  York  City,  and  Toby's  Practical 
Business  College,  Waco,  Texas,  writes  that  business  with  him 
is  splendid,  and  "Aristos  is  gaining  ground  every  day.  Before 
many  years  it  will  be  the  leading  system  of  shorthand  in  this 
country."  Mr.  Toby  is  pushing  his  system  of  shorthand  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like  manner  and  has  well  earned  the  suc- 
cess it  has  achieved. 


During  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  hare  contributions  for  this    department    from   all    the    leading    penmen.     We  want  the 
best    that    the   profession  can  supply.     It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  interesting  In  the  magazine. 


EDITOR'S   SCRAP   BOOK 

A  packet  of  very  beautifully  written  cards  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  pen  of  F.  S.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H. 

F.  0.  Anderson,  of  Ottumwa,  la.,  is  very  skilfull  with  the 
pen,  both  in  ornamental  writing  and  pen  drawing. 

The  card  writing  of  J.  A.  Stryker,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  is 
of  a  very  high  grade. 

P.  A.  Westrope,  well  known  to  Journal  readers,  who  is 
now  engaged  in  the  building  and  loan  business,   favored 
with  a  number  of  specimens  of  his  ornamental  writing.     TIk 
work  is  certainly  a  credit  to  him. 

I.  S.  Preston,  now  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  still  able  to 
nourish  with  his  old-time  skill.  We  have  several  specimens 
of  his  work  that  rank  among  the  best. 

T.  P.  Zum  Brunnen,  of  Ocilla,  Ga.,  favored  us  with  a 
specimen  of  his  ornamental  writing  that  shows  he  is  doing 
good  work  along  this  line. 
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Mass. ;  A.  Rheude,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  L.  M.  Holmes,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb.;  0.  E.  Krueger, 
Akron,  Ohio;  C.  Murphy,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  D.  Valentine, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  E.  T.  Whitson,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  W.  H.  Moore, 
Akron,  Ohio;  Howard  Baldwin,  San  Antonio,  Texas:  F.  A. 
Krupp,  Austin,  Minn.;  W.  H.  Davis,  Media,  Pa.;  Hastings 
Hawkes.  Passaic,  N.  J.;  J.  K.  Renshaw,  Philadelphia:  J.  G. 
Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Superscriptions  worthy  of  mention  reached  us  from  Rene 
Guillard,  Portland,  Ore.;  A.  B.  Wraught,  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
Archer  Willey,  Castle  Dale,  Utah;  A.  W.  Kimpson,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  George  A.  Race,  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  C.  W.  Edmond- 
son,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  D.  Cook,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  S.  E.  Leslie, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Ervin  Davis,  Morehead,  Ky. ;  Harry  Hous- 
ton, New  Haven,  Conn. ;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb. :  E.  M. 
Barber,  New  York;  E.  O.  Draper,  Pendleton,  Ore.;  L.  W. 
Greathouse,  Houston,  Tex.;   E.  E.   Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass.; 


CAPITALS  BY  J.  D.  TODD,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


"  Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  is  getting  along  very 
nicely  with  his  practise  on  lettering  and  ornamental  writing. 

We  note  from  ornamental  specimens  received  that  F.  P. 
Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  a  very  excellent  hand,  even 
though  his  work  most  of  the  time  is  along  other  lines. 

The  business  writing  received  from  E.  H.  McGhee,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Mr.  McGhee  is  one  of  our 
foremost  business  writers. 

A  letter  worthy  of  mention  executed  in  Engrossers'  Text 
came  to  hand  from  M.  Buford,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Nicely  written  letters  have  been  received  from  D.  H.  Far- 
ley, Trenton,  N.  J. ;  M.  Buford,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. ;  W.  S. 
Morris,  Pennsboro,  W.  Va.;  Frank  W.  Gage,  Lawrence, 
Mass.;  Leo  T.  Rerucha,  Omaha,  Neb.;  C.  F.  Gubitz,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  H.  A.  Berry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Ervin  Davis,  More- 
head,  Ky.;  W.  H.  Wherley,  Astoria,  111.;  G  I.  Cross,  Lowell, 


J.  L.  Moser,  New  Castle,  Pa.;  L.  B.  Matthias,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  C.  J.  Gruenbaum,  Lima,  Ohio.;  O.  J.  Hanson,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.;  W.  H.  Patrick,  York,  Pa.;  W.  A.  Hoffman, 
Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  C.  A.  Wessel,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  J.  H.  Bach- 
tenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  E.  H.  Goit,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
T.  P.  Zum  Brunnen,  Ocilla,  Ga. ;  J.  N.  Fulton,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  G.  T.  Wiswell,  New  York;  J.  M.  Lantz,  Waynesboro, 
Pa. ;  C.  R.  Wood,  Ubee,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Ashley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  B.  Fudge,  Ellston,  la. ; 
H.  \\".  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  H.  G.  Burtner,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  F.  W.  Gage,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Hastings  Hawkes,  Pas- 
saic', N.  J. ;  V.  M.  Rubert,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Krutza, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Miss  Cora  B.  Foote,  Manistee,  Mich.;  D. 
Elston,  Edmonton,  Alta.;  J.  A.  Savage,  Grand  Island,  Neb.; 
N.  C.  Brewster,  Covington,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Farrell,  Greenville, 
Tex.;  N.  J.  Aiken,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  A.  Berry,  St.  Louis, 
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CAPITALS   BY  D.   ELSTON,  EDMONTON,   ALTA,    CAN. 


Mo.;  F.  W.  Magill,  Danville,  Pa.;  M.  E.  Bennett,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  I.  W.  Pierson,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  F.  Gubitz,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  E.  B.  Moore,  Macon,  Ga. ;  O.  J.  Browning,  Newton, 
la.;  A.  S.  Osborn,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Marshall,  Roch- 
ester, Pa.;  N.  H.  Roberts,  Staunton,  Va.;  J.  M.  Pierce,  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  W.  H.  Moore,  Akron,  Ohio;  P.  B.  McElroy, 
Pilot  Point,  Tex. ;  W.  E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Jan- 
son,  Napa,  Cal. ;  F.  A.  Curtis,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  F.  B.  Adams, 
Anthony,    Kan.;    O.    E.     Draper,    Pullman,    Wash.;    C.     S. 


Wiseman,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  Cornelia  Koch,  Evansville, 
Ind. ;  J.  E.  Garner,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  G  H.  Shattuck,  Medina, 
N.  Y. ;  James  Maher,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  G.  H.  Van  Veghten, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  E. 
M.  Huntsinger,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  J.  D.  Valentine,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  P.  M.  Bridges,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Miss  B.  W.  Ferguson, 
Brockton,  Mass. ;  Celia  Manning,  Emporia,  Kan. ;  R.  C. 
Mahon,  St.  Peter,  111.;  C.  M.  Wright,  Louisville,  Ky.;  L.  T. 
Rerucha,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Clarence  Legg,  Hico,  W.  Va. ;  E.  T. 
Whitson,  Seattle,  Wash. 


A  LESSON  IN  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING  FOR  ADVANCED   STUDENTS  BY    W.   A.    HOFFMAN,  VALPARAISO,   IND 


Springer,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Merritt  Davis,  Salem,  Ore.;  D.  L. 
Hunt,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

M.  J.  Walters,  Chicago,  111.;  G.  L.  Voigt,  Waverly,  la.; 
F.  H.  Briggs,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  H.  W.  Black,  Chicago, 
111. ;  M.  A.  Conner,  Medford,  Mass. ;  A.  T.  Cook,  Hdye  Park, 
N.  Y.;  R.  J.  Bennett,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Earles,  Lan- 
sing, Mich;  C.  J.  Murphy,  Baltimore,  Md.;  T.  B.  Greenlaw, 
Flora,  111.;  D.  H.  Farley,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  B.  A.  McKinney, 
Houston,  Tex.;  C.  H.  Spryer,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  G.  P.  Jones, 
Lawndale,    N.   C;    J.    C.    Barber,    Providence,   R.   I.;    D.  E. 


D.  A.  Casey,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  F.  S.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
J.  K.  Renshaw,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L.  Madarasz,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  F.  T.  McEvoy,  Bethany,  W.  Va.;  A.  Rheude,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  Howard  Baldwin,  San  Antonio,  Tex. :  H.  G. 
Staton,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. ;  L.  M.  Holmes,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
W.  H.  D.  Ariss,  Victoria,  N.  S.;  W.  J.  Stillman,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. ;  F.  M.  Dowling,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  A.  K.  Feroe,  Mad- 
ison, Minn.;  C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111.;  Lester  Tjossem,  Des 
Moines,  la. ;  W.  W.  Davis,  Media,  Pa. ;  B.  R.  Smith,  Omaha, 
Neb. ;  W.  H.  Wherley,  Astoria,  111. 
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THE 

ENIGMAGRAPH 

A    BROWN    STUDY    IN 

Twentieth 

j»  Century  •*  Hieroglyphics 

By  Jacob  Backes 

WENTIETH  CENTUHY  HIEROGLYPHICS  being  too 
diffuse  a  designation,  and  typographers 
never  making  errors  of  that  kind,  the 
term  enigma graph  may  fit  and  cling.  Ev- 
ery editor,  teacher,  printer,  and  post- 
man has  again  and  again  encountered 
enigmagraphlcal  malformations;   strange 
to  say,  however,  the  precisely  defining 
word  has  hitherto  been  lacking  with  which  to  des- 
ignate, and  around  which  to  rally,  the  feel"lngs  of 
annoyance  which  struggle  for  utterance  whenever  an 
enlgmagraph  is  seen. 

At  some  time  or  other  every  reader  of  typewrit- 
ten matter  has  been  "stumped"  by  the  appearance  of 
an  undecipherable  smudge  the  technical  engenderment 
of  which  may  puzzle  the  uninitiated,  being  due  to 
the  typing  of  two  different,  unmatched  characters, 
one  over  the  other,  in  the  space  where  one  only 
ought  to  go:  the  first  (In  time)  of  the  two  having 
been  typed  by  mistake,  and  the  other  being  an  over 
-type,  Intended  to  correct,  but  often  sorving  only 
to  mystify.  This  duplication  and  nonseparatlon 
produces  an...  enlgmagraph. 

You  have  seen  it  a  thousand  times:  how  do  you 
like  the  name  which  haB  been  coined  for  itT 

In  the  operation  of  the  first  typewriting  ma- 
chine that  was,  enigmagraphs  were  born;   and  some 
will  undoubtedly  te  made  on  the  last  machine  that 
Is  to  be . 

Anything  that  is  enlgmagraphically  typed  is  sel 
dom  chargeable  to  the  machine:  rather  to  the  Ig- 
norance, haste  or  carelessness  of  the  operator. 
Nowadays  lees  and  less  do  we  hear  complaints,  so 
frequent  formerly,  of  the  Illegibility  of  letters 
and  manuscripts,  and  we  properly  thank  the  Invent- 
ors of  the  mechanical  writer  for  this  progress: 
yet  the  most  cunning  achievements  of  devisers  and 
machinists  may  fail  of  their  purpose,  as  explained, 
when  manipulated  by  a  fair  operator  dreaming,  over 
her  work,  of  matinee,  masquerade,...  moonshine. 


In  the  adjoining  column  is  a  tabulation  indicat- 
ing the  possibilities  in  the  line  of  enlgmagraphic 
malachlevement .  There  can  be  seen  how  any  capital 
letter  looks  when  by  accident  or  design  it  has 
been  submerged  under  any  other  capital  letter.  To 
find,  for  example,  the  enlgmagraph  of  B  and  S,  ob- 
serve where  the  horizontal  line  started  by  the  left 
-hand  capital  B  intersects  the  perpendicular  line 
started  by  the  headline  S. 

Small-letter  enigmagraphs  are  not  illustrated 
here,  as  they  are  generally  decipherable  by  means 
of  the  context.   They  cause  less  mystification 
than  enlgmagraphed  numerals  or  capital  characters, 
which  latter  are  often  scrutinized  unavalllngly, 
especially  when  typed  singly  for  nomenclatural  in- 
itials. 

Why  do  the  adversaries  of  our  composure  affront 
us  with  indulgence  and  persistence  in  this  kind  of 
typewritten  folly?  A  comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  their  action  would  make 
a  depressing  chapter  on  la  falblesse  huraalne,  and 
full  Justice  to  the  subject  could  be  done  perhaps 
only  by  a  specialist  in  mental  perversions.   Per- 
force we  confine  ourselves  to  the  illustration  of 
a  limited  number  of  the  subterfugious  devices,  re- 
sorted to  by  the  erring  to  ease  conscience  or  to 
serve  an  indisposition  to  exert: 

Puzzled  whether  chief  takes  an  ei_  or  an  ie_,  and 
being  too  " labor-saving"  to  look  in  the  dictionary 
the  professional  enigraagraphologlst  types  el,  then 
turns  the  carriage  leftward  and  types  an  ie_  over 
the  el^,  producing  chftaf .   The  receiver  of  the  let- 
ter takes  his  choice  of  the  two  spellings,  and,  if 
sufficiently  unsophisticated,  gives  the  enigma- 
graphologist  credit  for  making  a  correction! 


Or*gtn,  precedd,  procedd,  ocaaslon,  1388688890), 
etc.:  a  melancholy  array  Illustrative  of  the  fine 
Italian  hand  of  the  enlgmagraphically  perverted. 

The  writer  once  knew  an  operator  who,  intending 
to  write  Manchester,  N.H.,  wrote,  by  mistake,  Man- 
chester, K.Y.  It  was  a"bllnd"  machine.  Perceiving 
the  error,  he  slung  the  carriage  down  hard,  and 
typed  an  H  over  the  Y,  producing  R.H  (exico).  The 
error  was  corrected  after  the  letter  had  made  a 
to-and-fro  Journey  of  about  3,000  miles. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

A  .  ABGBRK&RA£KE.MHeRaR£SBKWXSZ  .  A 
B .BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBiraBB .B 
C  .fiBCDBBGBffiaECHBOBQBeCCDUBKKE  .C 
D  .BBDDBBDHDDHDHHDBQBBEDDBMB  .D 

E  .KBEBEEBBEBKEHHBEgBBEBETSKEE  .E 
F .KBBEEFBHEFKEBH0F3RBEBFWRFE .F 
G  .&BGBBBGH(&aBGHBQBQBSEGUW8$B  .G 
H .HBBBERBHIHHEBNBEgRBHHHRHHH .H 
I  .ABffiMffGIIIIIIlBIDPailSTIYWXTZ .  I 
J  .AB0DBFaHIJHHHH0PQHS3'USrWXJ3 .  J 
K  .KRBEEKEHEFKEHNBRSREKHKWXKK  .K 
L  .LBCDEEBELEELBBDEQEEEDTZHEEE  .L 
M  .KBaBBF.BflBaHBMMBEBBBIBB1UflB  .M 
N .HBBBBRBHENKENNBRSRBBHinraHE .N 
0  .fiBODEFGB!DGBDHBOBQBBroDCTJE5!0  .0 
P  .EBeBEFeEPffEERFBPSRBPBRWRFE .  P 
Q  .ft8QQBSQH5gEtQSBQ§QSatEQ*OT$Q .  Q 
R .RBEBERBH1HREHNBRRRBRBRRRSR  .R 
S .SBSBEBSH$SEESBBB§BSSBSWXSZ .S 
T  .IBarffiEffSffiTTK'EMSroPQIBSTHIYWXTZ  .T 
U  .BBDTJBFGBEUEEMNDPrjRBinUUTJHTgE .  U 

V .  IWUEF^HY  SrKEMNOT^RHTUVWXYX .  V 
W.?ramreWlSHW3HHUNWWBlKBT7wwwHari  .w 

X . XBEBKK8KXZKEMRBRSREXHYTOCXX . X 
Y .  XB&BEFBHYJKEMB  QJR$HSY¥YWXYX .  Y 
Z .aBE0EEEHZ3EEBH0EgRZZB¥WXXZ .Z 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
CAPITAL-LETTER      ENIGMAGRAPHS_ 


E.  J.  Wilcox  C.  E.  Baldwin 


T.  J.  Atwood 


E.  J.  Atoemethy  F.  G.  Allen 
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rtlHE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.    We  hope  to  make  it 

I     worth  at  teast  that  much  to  every  teacher  and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a  matter 

of  deepest  gratification   to    us    that   hundreds   of  our  professional  brethren  zc'ho 

give  their  students  benefit  of  the  low  clubbing  rates  for   the  regular  edition  think  well 

enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  $i  a  year. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS 

H.  W.  Patten.  Central   High   School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Trainer.  Trainer's  Private  School, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

C.  B.  Adkins.   New  York  City. 

Geo.  W.   Hamilton,   HefRey,  fnstitute,  Brooklyn,   N.  V. 

M.  M.  Van   Ness,   Hoboken,   X.  J..  High  School. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Stuart  Brown,  Heffley  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L.  B.  Moffett.   Peirce   School,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Clyde   L.    Newell,   Wood's   School,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

\Y.  D.   Sears,   Drake  College,  Jersey   City,   X.  J. 

I.  S.   Preston,   Brooklyn,   X.   Y. 

David  H.  O'Keefe,  Brooklyn,   X.   Y. 

W.  R.  Hill.  Drake  College,  Jersey  City.  X.  J 

Miss  Madge  B.  Humphries,  Wood's  School,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. 

C.  C.  Jenkins,  Euclid  School,  Brooklyn,   X'.  Y. 

E.  I.   Spielman,  Wood's  School,   Brooklyn,   X.  Y. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

The  Albany.  X*.  Y.,  Business  College  has  secured  the 
services  of  R.  S.  Baker,  formerly  with  the  Brockton,  Mass., 
Business   College. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Boyd,  late  with  the  Walworth  School,  New 
York  City,  is  now  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Ossining, 
X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Daley,  of  Penacook,  N.  H.,  is  the  new 
teacher  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

Miss  Edna  R.  Hartman,  late  of  New  York  City,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  High  School,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

X.  D.  Blake,  of  the  Xew  England  Business  College, 
Worcester,  Mass..  is  now  with  the  Manchester,  XT.  H.,  High 
School. 

Hall's  Business  College,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  engaged 
Arthur  L.  Thompson,  of  the  Bettinger  Business  Institute, 
Lockport,   X.  Y. 

The  new  head  of  the  McKeesport,  Pa.,  High  School 
commercial  department  is  E.  S.  Stover,  of  the  Edinboro, 
Pa..   Xormal  Training  School. 

The  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  Borough  School  has  secured  the 
services  of  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Reidy,  of  Michigan,  to  teach 
commercial  branches. 

E.  X.  Garrish,  formerly  with  the  X'ewton,  Mass.,  High 
School,  is  now  with  the  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  High  School. 

The  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College,  has  engaged 
Charles   Etzler,    of   Reedsville,   Wis. 

Miss  Kittie  Case,  late  of  Xew  York,  is  now  with  the 
Eagan   School,  Hoboken.  X".   J. 

Miss  Lucia  A.  Mosher,  of  Lawrence,  Mich.,  is  teaching 
at  Butler,  Pa. 


C.  C.  Jenkins,  formerly  of  Xew  Bright' mi,  S.  I.,  is  now 
teaching  at   the   Euclid  School,   Brooklyn,   X.   Y. 

S.  C.  Bedinger,  formerly  with  the  Globe  Business  Col- 
lege. St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  more  recently  with  the  Ran- 
somerian  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher   in   the    Stillwater,   Okla.,   Agricultural   College. 

The  Valley  City  Commercial  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  added  to  its  teaching  staff  M.  E.  Davenport,  of 
the  Carthage,  111.,   Business  College. 

Mis--  Emma  H.  King,  of  Brighton,  Mass..  has  beet 
chosen  as  secretary  at  the  X'ational  Park  Seminary,  Forest 
Glen.  Md. 

Lockyear's  Business  College.  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  Miss  Kathryn  Patterson,  of  Oakland, 
Cal. 

E.  E.  Spanabel,  a  Zanerian  student,  is  now  with  Brown's 
Business   College,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  M.  Waters,  formerly  connected  with  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  now  with  the  Macon  & 
Andrews    Business    College,    Memphis.    Term. 

G.  T.  YViswell,  recently  connected  with  the  Eastman- 
Gaines  School,  Xew  York  City,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
Wood's  Seventh  Avenue  School.  Xew  York  City. 

Miss  Ethel  Dickson,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business 
University,  begins  work  on  the  I2th  inst.  with  Mr.  Dague, 
Government    Correspondence    School,    Lexington,    Ky. 

Frank  Karnes,  recently  of  Greenfield,  Ohio,  has  accepted 
the  position  with  Catou's  Technical  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
recentlv  vacated   ],\    II.   A.  Lough. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  CHANGES 

W.  H.  Coppcdge,  of  the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial 
College,  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Utah  Business  Col- 
lege. Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  and  will  take  hold  of  his  new 
work  June  I. 

F.  B.  Adams,  of  the  Anthony.  Kan.,  Business  College, 
has  purchased  the  Arkansas  City,  Kan..  Business  College 
and  School  of  Telegraphy. 

I.  W.  Pierson.  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  capable  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  and  will  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  May.  He  has  been  with  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  school  for  twenty-three  years,  and  his  experience 
will  make  him   a   valuable  man   in  any  community. 

X'otice  has  been  received  of  the  dissolution  of  the  well 
known  school  firm  of  Berkey  &  Dyke,  Xo.  2182  East  Ninth 
street,  Cleveland.  O.  E.  R.  Stilwell,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  school  for  a  number  of  years,  will  succeed  to  the 
interests  of  D.  X.  Berkey.  who  is  withdrawing,  and  the  school 
name  in  future  will  be  "The  Dyke  &  Stilwell  Private  Busi- 
ness School." 


II 
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FRESH   BUSINESS  LITERATURE 

A  neat  catalogue  of  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich., 
gives  in  compact  form  much  information  of  value  to  the 
prospective  pupil.  Many  illustrations  convey  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  rooms  and  equipment,  and  a  map  of  the  city  points  out 
to  the  pupils  from  other  localities  the  exact  location  of  the 
school  in  its  relationship  to  the  landmarks  of  Detroit. 

The  catalogue  of  Miner's  Business  Academy,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Hancock  street  and  Patchen  avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  V., 
gives,  among  other  things,  an  excellent  view  of  the  fine  three- 
story  building  owned  and  occupied  by  the  institution.  In  the 
back  of  the  book  are  twelve  pages  of  portraits  and  com- 
mendations from  graduates.  A  full  page  of  references  con- 
tains many  names  well  known  not  only  in  New  York  but 
throughout   the   country. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Waycross,  Ga.,  Business  College,  of 
which  R.  F.  Zeigler  is  principal,  takes  its  place  among  the 
best  publications  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  As  the  title  page 
concisely  states,  it  is  "a  book  of  information  concerning  a 
good  business  and  shorthand  school."  The  rooms  are  in  a 
fine  business  block,  and  Waycross  itself  is  one  of  the  busiest 
railroad  centres  in  the  South.  Strong  courses  are  presented, 
and  the  testimonials  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
the  institution. 

While  not  a  large  book,  the  catalogue  of  the  Euclid 
School,  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  the  prospective  pupil.  A  faculty  of 
eleven  teachers  is  maintained,  and  prospective  pupils  and  their 
parents  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves  the 
work  of  the  school.  Several  pages  of  the  names  of  graduates 
in  responsible  positions  are  included  in  the  catalogue. 

Evidence  of  the  efficient  work  done  by  the  Detroit,  Mich., 
Commercial  College  is  offered  by  its  neat  catalogue,  which 
contains  pictures  of  its  various  graduating  classes,  showing 
57  in  1904,  62  in  1905,  80  in  1906,  68  in  1907,  93  in  1908  and 
115  in  1909,  with  many  unable  to  be  present.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase,  future  graduating  classes  will  require  two 
pictures  instead  of  one  to  hold  them  all.  The  school  has  a 
fine  location,  a  strong  faculty,  and  modern  equipment. 

The  announcement  of  the  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  Business 
College,  which  is  backed  by  John  W.  Gates  and  located  in 
one  of  the  most  promising  sections  of  the  South,  has  reached 
us,  and  it  is  a  business-like  document.  On  the  first  page  is 
shown  a  fine  cut  of  the  college  building,  and  other  half-tones 
give  an  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  rooms.  The  names  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  indicate  that  the  school  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  teaching  force. 

Aside  from  its  Commercial  Course,  the  Herrley  Institute, 
Ryerson  street,  Brooklyn,  maintains  many  other  departments. 
The  school  occupies  a  three-story  building  with  light  and  air 
on  all  sides,  and  the  latest  catalogue  gives  views  of  the  class- 
rooms and  gymnasium.  Twenty-five  separate  day  and  even- 
ing courses  for  professional,  collegiate,  academic  and  com- 
mercial pupils  are  conducted.  The  school  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Norman  P.  Herrley  since  its  foundation  in  1888. 
C.  W.  Gay,  of  the  Dayton,  O.,  Business  College,  has  a 
neat  little  folder  for  distribution  among  prospective  pupils, 
the  meat  of  which  one  does  not  get  until  the  end  is  reached. 
When  entirely  unfolded  it  displays,  of  course,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Dayton  Business  College. 

A  souvenir  program  of  the  17th  Anniversary  and  Grad- 
uating Exercises  of  the  Eastman-Gaines  School,  New  York 
City,  gives  a  full  list  of  pupils  as  well  as  containing  a  view 
of  the  school  and  pictures  of  C.  C.  and  H.  V.  Gaines,  presi- 
dent and  principal. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  has  issued  an  attractive  book- 
let entitled  "Shorthand  in  the  Public  Schools."  Its  primary 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  Gregg  Short- 


hand, but  there  is  general  information  on  shorthand  which  is 
of  interest  to  all. 

The  circular  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  School,  Boston,  re- 
minds prospective  patrons  of  the  fact  that  the  institution  has 
been  in  existence  for  half  a  century,  and  that  it  is  still  doing 
good  work  in  the  interest  of  business-like  education. 

"Progress,"  issued  by  the  Parsons,  Kan.,  Business  College, 
J.  C.  Olson,  principal  of  the  school,  editor,  is  alway  inter- 
esting.    It  shows  every  evidence  of  true  Kansas  enterprise. 

From  Quincy,  111.,  we  have  received  the  second  number  of 
a  thirty-two  page,  three-column  magazine,  called  the  Gem 
City,  and  issued  by  the  Gem  City  Business  College.  Depart- 
ments are  devoted  to  various  branches  taught  in  the  school, 
and  there  is  general  news  of  present  and  former  pupils. 

The  following  college  journals  have  reached  our  desk:  The 
Brownsberger  Journal,  Brownsberger  Commercial  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Tampa  Business  College  Journal,  Tampa, 
Fla. ;  College  News,  Columbus,  O.,  Business  College;  Blair 
Record,  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Spencerian, 
Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Brockton, 
Mass.,  Business  College ;  Concerning  a  Business  Education, 
Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.;  MacCormac 
School,  Chicago,  111. 

Booklets  and  other  advertising  matter  have  been  received 
from  Jones'  North  Chicago,  111.,  Business  College ;  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. ; 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Commerce;  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Business 
Institute;  Turner  &  Spencer,  Accountants,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York ;  B.  D.  Berry  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Spencer  Publishing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. ;  Howard  &  Brown,  Rockland,  Me.; 
L.  Madarasz,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Home  of  the  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  L.  B.  Mof- 
fett,  Director.    Annual  Enrollment,  2,000. 
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ARE  SOLICITORS  PROFITABLE  TO  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  P.  Heald,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Are  solicitors  profitable  to  business  schools?  I  answer 
yes,  profitable  from  the  merely  financial  point  of  view,  pro- 
vided the  other  fellow  doesn't  solicit.  If  he  does,  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  pupils  where  there  is  active  competition  soon 
becomes  too  heavy  for  reasonable   profit. 

Our  experience  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  that  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  method  of  securing  pupils ;  that  it  does  not  leave 
sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  highest  efficiency  in  instruc- 
tion and  to  do  absolute  justice  by  every  pupil  in  school. 

Formerly,  soliciting  for  pupils  was  general  throughout 
California,  but  now  it  is  scarcely  known  here.  This  has  been 
attained  by  our  leading  business  educators  holding  meetings 
to  discuss  the  subject  until  they  finally  agreed  to  discontinue 
solicitors  in  toto.  This  desirable  result  was  hastened,  per- 
haps, somewhat,  by  the  failure  of  several  large  schools  which 
had  been  built  up  principally  by  employing  solicitors  on  large1 
commissions. 

In  the  beginning  most  of  the  larger  schools  in  California 
were  opposed  to  the  use  of  solicitors  in  any  capacity,  but  the 
smaller  business  colleges,  using  a  strong  force  of  active,  and 
often  unscrupulous,  solicitors,  soon  compelled  them  to  fall 
into  line.  Heald's  Business  College,  which  I  then  had  the 
honor  to  represent,  held  out  for  about  six  years  after  the 
use  of  solicitors  became  general  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fin- 
ally, however,  it  suffered  a  "favorable  conversion"  to  the 
new  doctrine.  It  was  compelled  to  act  in  self-defense  when 
it  saw  the  graduates  of  the  public  schools,  who  had  formerly 
patronized  it  very  largely,  run  down  and  captured  by  other 
schools,  often  with  no  other  merit  than  a  corps  of  skillful 
solicitors.  It  then  engaged  a  strong  force  of  first-class  can- 
vassers and  put  them  into  the  field  on  a  salary  basis.  At 
that  time  there  were  said  to  be  thirteen  schools  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  represented  by  active  solicitors,  all  chasing 
after  the  same  unfortunate  individual.  The  spirited  contest 
that  followed  seemed  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  the  result 
finally  was  the  present  satisfactory  understanding  among  the 
stronger   schools   which    survived. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  best  remedy  for  so- 
liciting is  to  do  better  than  the  "other  fellow."  If  he  puts 
on  one  solicitor,  put  on  three.  Put  on  good  men  and  pay 
them  salaries,  so  that  they  will  not  be  tempted  to  make  prom- 
ises which  the  school  cannot  fulfill.  Lnse  money  cheerfully, 
if  necessary,  for  a  year  or  two  until  the  "remedy"  has  time 
tn  work.  This  will  invariably  bring  every  one  to  his  senses 
in  course  of  time.  It  is  .if  no  use  to  try  to  hold  out  against 
the  custom  when  all  the  other  schools  in  the  community  are 
using  it,  and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  do  it  again.  If  the 
"other  fellow"  solicits,  he  will  find  me  working  right  along- 
side of  him.  in  as  fair  and  honorable  a  manner  as  possible, 
but    forcefully,    persistently   and    cheerfully. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  side  to  the  question  than 
that  of.  profit,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  moral 
aspect  nf  the  question — the  ethical  side  of  it.  Every  thought- 
ful man  knows  that  the  future  of  the  business  college  depends 
on  maintaining  the  highest  efficiency  in  our  schools  ami  hold- 
ing up  the  honor  and  integrity  of  our  calling.  Little  by  little 
the  public  schools  are  occupying  our  territory.  They  are  giving 
their  public  a  better  training  fur  business  from  year  to  year. 
They  are  employing  many  of  our  best  teachers.  As  a  result, 
the  popularity  of  these  schools  is  rightfully  on  the  increase. 
When  a  polytechnic  high  school,  teaching  all  branches  of 
business,  becomes  so  strong  and  popular  that  grammar  school 
graduates  camp  at  its  doors  all  night,  as  was  recently  the  case 
in  Los  Angeles,  to  make  sure  of  enrollment  at  its  opening  on 
the   following  day,   it  becomes   us,   as   representatives   of   the 


private  business  schools,  t"  take  notice.  Otherwise,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  old.  we  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  our- 
selves  reading    the   "handwriting   on    the    wall." 

There  are  many  honored  names  in  our  calling,  nf  men 
both  living  and  dead.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  necessary,  fur  US  to  use 
methods  which  have  been  condemned  by  our  great  educators 
i if  the  past  who  have  passed  over  to  the  silent  majority?  Do 
we  not  owe  something  to  the  high  ideals  which  they  left  us? 
If  we  would  leave  good  names  for  ourselves,  as  they  have 
done,  yea,  if  we  would  have  the  name  of  being  engaged  in 
an  honorable  calling  while  living,  we  must  follow  methods  of 
strict  integrity.  If  we  would  perpetuate  the  great  good  done 
by  our  schools  in  the  past,  we  must  not  lower  our  standard. 
We  have  a  duty  to  perform;  we  must  be  faithful  to  our 
trust  :  we  must  maintain  the  honor  of  our  calling  at  all  costs. 
Whatever  causes  us  to  think  less  of  ourselves  as  educators, 
whatever  reflects  on  our  personal  honor,  whatever  can 
public  to  distrust  our  methods,  must  be  carefully  ami  relig- 
iously avoided. 

You  may  ask  :  What  are  the  managers  and  proprietors 
to  do  who  are  now  engaged  in  soliciting?  Do  as  we  have 
done,  and  as  I  hinted  a  moment  ago.  Get  together,  discuss  the 
matter,  and  if  necessary  sign  a  written  agreement  not  to  solicit. 

Some  one  may  say :  I'll  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  my  competitors:  I  cannot  trust  them.  Yes.  my  friend, 
you  can  trust  them.  You  can  trust  every  man  in  the  business 
college  work,  if  only  you  appeal  to  him  in  the  right  manner. 

We  thought  we  could  not  trust  each  other  here  until  we 
got  acquainted.  Now  we  meet  each  other  socially,  take  lunch 
together,  "josh"   each   other — yes,   love   each  other. 

Ten  years  ago  you  could  not  get  two  California  business 
college  men  together  in  the  same  room.  Now  we  have  a 
local  association  of  the  San  Francisco  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  a  state  association  of  the  proprietors  and  man- 
agers of  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  At  these  meetings  we 
talk  matters  over  and  settle  many  questions  that  otherwise 
would  cause   friction  and  enmity. 

I  now-  number  among  my  best  friends  my  former  com- 
petitors. 

Wi  have  done  away  with  all  soliciting,  and  the  solicitors' 
salaries  are  now  safely  cared  for  in  the  bank  account  of  the 
various  managers  and  proprietors.     You  can  do  the  same. 

Let  us  resolve  this  day  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  stand- 
ing and  dignity  of  the  business  college  throughout  all  the  cities 
of  the  world.  We  must  work  not  alone  for  the  profitable  side 
of  our  calling,  but  rather  for  the  higher,  the  moral,  side'  of  it. 
For  after  all,  our  schools  are  only  creatures  of  the  good  will 
of  the  community  in  which  they  exist.  The  final  success  of 
our  efforts  depends  wholly  upon  securing  the  favorable  and 
potent  support  of  public  opinion,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  ruling  sovereign  of  America. 


PITMAN'S  ABRIDGED  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY. 
Compiled  and  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Suns,  New 
York.  Stiff  board,  226  pp.  Price  75  cents. 
This  is  an  abridgement  of  the  complete  shorthand  dic- 
tionary by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  and  is  designed  to  furnish,  in 
a  compass  suitable  for  pocket  use,  a  guide  to  the  best  phono- 
graphic forms  for  the  more  common  words  in  the  English 
language.  The  words  are  given  in  the  corresponding  style 
of  phonography,  and  at  the  end  is  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  grammalogues  and  contractions  used  in  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  materially  help- 
ful to  the  pupil  while  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  system. 
Owing  to  the  compactness  of  this  book  the  stenographer  will 
be  able  to  make  it  available  at  all  times,  and  through  its  use 
will  more  readily  familiarize  himself  with  the  approved  forms 
nf  hi-   system  of  shorthand. 
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Questioned  Handwriting  and  Disputed  Documents 


By    ALBERT    S.    OSBORN,    Rochester,    N.   Y. 


VARIETY  OF    FORMS    AIND    IDENTIFICATION    OF    HAND 
WRITING 

The  identification  of  handwriting  is  possible  because  of 
its  unaccountable  and  almost  endless  variation.  This  im- 
portant phase  of  questioned  document  investigations  requires 
careful  attention  in  order  to  understand  fully  and  to  explain 
clearly  the  logical  and  mathematical  principles  upon  which 
identification  is  based.  Opinions  en  the  subject  without  good 
reasons    are    worth    but    little. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  there  could  be  so  many  ways 
of  doing  simple  things  as  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  variations  of  the  capital  "I,"  the 
abbreviation  "Co,"  and  the  many  ways  of  crossing  the  "t." 
In  these  groups,  by  no  means  complete,  it  will  lie  seen  there 
are  fifty  divergent  capital  "I's,"  forty-seven  "Co.s"  and  thirty- 
six  different  methods  of  crossing  the  "t."  These  specimens 
are  all  examples  of  actual  business  writing,  not  one  letter 
being  written  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  These  illustra- 
tions do  something  toward  showing  in  graphic  manner  the 
marvelous  variation  in  handwriting,  especially  when  all  the 
characters    are    taken    into    consideration. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  this  vast  variety  of  forms  in 
writing  can  be  accounted  fur  by  tracing  them  hack  to  a 
parent  system.  This  curious  and  unaccountable  variation  is. 
of  course,  what  gives  to  handwriting  its  individuality,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  every  mature  handwriting  shows 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  which,  in  combination  of  all 
the  characters,  cannot  he  exactly  duplicated  in  the  writing  of 
any  other  person.  It  is  like  the  mysterious  variation  in 
human  personality  in  which  a  slight  variation  in  feature-. 
proportions,  complexion  and  size,  individualizes  the  millions 
of    members   of    the   human    family. 

It  requires  much  study  and  analysis  to  discover  how  it 
is  possible  for  this  variety  in  handwriting  to  he  produced, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  variety  is  not 
-ought  for  by  the  average  writer:  lie  writes  as  he  does  sirriplj 
because  that   is  his   way   of  doing  it. 

In  examining  a  collection  of  specimens  of  handwriting 
certain  conspicuous  variations  at  once  attract  our  attention. 
Some  of  these  are:  (i)  design,  ui  size,  (.0  proportions, 
(4)  slant,  (5)  shading,  (o)  vigor,  Cj)  artistic  finish.  When 
we  observe  the  bewildering  variety  in  design  of  a  group  of 
letters,  the  awkward  and  artistic,  the  legible  and  illegible,  the 
fanciful  and  the  prosaic,  the  wide  and  the  narrow,  the  long 
and  the  short,  the  round  anil  the  angular,  the  big  and  the 
little,  it  seems  impossible  that  another  variation  could  be  made 
and  then  we  come  upon  still  another  one  different  from  all  the 
rest  1  We  look  at  a  peculiar  form  and  arc  inclined  to  wonder 
why  any  one  would  make  a  letter  like  that  and  others  look 
at  ours  and  think  the  same  tiling.  Examine  the  examples  of 
"t"  crossings  and  the  capital  "I's"  and  try  to  imagine  what 
the  varied  conditions  were  that  produced  the  curious  results 
there  shown.  In  a  study  of  design  of  the  letters  illustrated 
it  is  interesting  to  see  if  our  own  letter  appears  in  the 
collection. 

A  study  of  the  "t"  crossings  is  of  particular  interest. 
They  should  be  examined  with  special  reference  to  design, 
direction,    position,    length    and    shading.     Compare    one    and 


thirty  with  two  anil  thirty-three:  cne  with  five,  and  seven 
with  twenty-one:  nineteen  and  twenty-two,  and  twelve  and 
thirteen;  eight  and  seventeen  and  ten  and  thirty.  Observe 
the  curiosities,  numbered  two,  three,  eleven,  seventeen,  twenty- 
live  and  tiiirtv -tvv .  .  Probably  no  stroke  in  writing  is  so 
clear  an  in  lex  <  f  vigor  and  seine  (  ther  personal  qualities 
as  the  "t"  crossing,  and  if  every  element  of  writing  was  as 
eloquent,  graphology  would  have  a  more  definite  and  accurate 
si.  ry    to    tell. 


OSBORN. 


In  the  capital  "I."  in  addition  u>  the  seven  special  points 
specified  above,  observe  the  different  places  and  directions 
of  the  beginning  and  finishing  strokes,  also  the  width  of  the 
letter  iii  proportion  to  its  height  and  the  width  of  the  top 
compared  with  the  bottom.  In  comparing  the  capital  "I's"  in 
artistic  quality  the  attention  is  attracted  to  nineteen,  with  a  dot 
over  it,  and  to  six  with  its  clear-cut  outline,  and  four  in  con- 
trast with  twelve.  On  the  question  of  vigor  compare  fifty  with 
twenty-four:  in  shading  observe  twenty-one  and  forty-six. 
Eortj  eight,  twenty  and  fifty;  in  size  compare  eight,  twenty- 
seven  and  thirty-two  and  thirty-three.  See  among  the  freaks 
those  numbered  two,  four,  seven,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  thirty-four, 
forty-two  and   forty-five. 

The  illustration  "Co."  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
compare  all  the  seven  variations  specified  above  and  many 
others.  In  proportions  compare  twenty-live  and  forty-five, 
both  taken  from  envelope  addresses,  as  all  the  others  were ; 
in  artistic  finish  compare  thirty-eight  with  twenty-six  or 
eleven  with  twenty-three;  in  size  compare  one  with  fourteen 
and  thirty-seven  with  forty-seven;  in  slant  compare  thirty- 
three  and  forty-seven ;  in  shading  compare  thirty-one  and 
fortv-two  and  thirtv  and  forty-four. 
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Figure  3. 


In  view  of  the  peculiar  and  divergent  habits  shown  in 
these  illustrations,  which  include  only  a  few  writing  char- 
acters, it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  these 
various  writers  to  duplicate  each  other's  work  and  at  the 
same  time  exclude  their  own  individualities. 

The  principle  underlying  the  identification  of  a  hand- 
writing is  the  same  as  that  by  which  anything  with  a  great 
many  possible  variations  is  identified  as  belonging  to  that 
class  or  being  that  particular  thing.  It  is  first  necessary  to 
establish  the  standard  and  then  identity  or  difference  is  shown 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  all  elements,  features  or  charac- 
teristics which  all  together  constitute  the  basis  for  a  conclu- 
sion.    The   force  of  the  conclusion   is  naturally  governed   by 


the  number  and  significance  of  the  points  under  consideration, 
ranging  from  a  mere  conjecture  up  to  what  amounts  to  moral 
certainty. 

There  are  many  close  analogies  between  the  identification 
of  an  individual  by  bodily  characteristics  and  the  identification 
of  a  handwriting  by  examination  of  its  various  elements, 
and  one  can  be  illustrated  by  the  other.  As  we  know  in 
some  instances  identification  of  either  class  is  practically 
certain,  but  in  others  only  probable,  or  there  may  not  be 
sufficient    basis    for   any   opinion   whatever. 

If  an  individual  is  sought  for  wdio  is  definitely  described 
as  follows  :  ( 1  )  exactly  five  feet  eleven  and  one-fourth  inches 
in  height.   (2)   blue  eyes,   (3)   brown  hair,  and  in  addition  has 
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(4)  lost  his  left  thumb,  and  the  (5)  lower  part  of  his  right 
ear,  and  has  (6)  a  mole  on  his  left  temple  one-half  inch  in 
diameter,  and  (7)  a  tattooed  anchor  on  the  back  of  his  left 
hand,  and  (8)  narrow  scar  five  inches  long  on  his  right  fore- 
arm, and  an  individual  is  found  who  exactly  matches  these 
eight  points  of  identity,  we  say  without  hesitation  that  we 
have  undoubtedly  found  the  man  described.  We  promptly 
conclude  on  these  eight  points  alone  that  this  man  differs 
from  all  the  other  millions  of  men  on  the  earth.  Theoret- 
ically we  must  admit  that  there  may  be  other  such  men,  but 
we  say  confidently  that  it  is  so  strongly  against  common  sense 
and  all  experience  to  expect  it  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible. 

This  problem  is  capable  of  a  mathematical  solution  if  we 
first  agree  on  the  basis  for  the  calculation.  It  is  possible  to 
show  mathematically  how  vastly  improbable  it  would  be  for 
these  eight  separate  points  of  identity  to  coincide  in  two  indi- 
viduals. It  is  first  necessary  to  determine  how  often,  or 
rather  how  seldom,  each  feature  will  be  found  separately,  and 
then,  by  a  mathematical  formula,  as  fixed  as  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  we  can  determine  how  often  coincidence  of  all  the 
features  may  be  expected.     This  formula  as  given  by  the  late 

Professor  Simon  Xewcomb,  the  eminent  mathematician,  is 
as    follows:     "The    probability     of     concurrence    of    all     the 


events  is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the  probabilities 
of  all  the  separate  events."  If  one  thing  will  occur  once  in 
twenty  times  and  another  once  in  twenty,  the  probability  of 
the  two  occurring  in  conjunction  is  represented  by  the  frac- 
tion which  is  the  product  of  one-twentieth  and  one-twentieth 
or   one   four-hundredth. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  practical  impossibility  of 
these  eight  personal  features  all  being  exactly  duplicated  in 
two  individuals  we  can  make  so  small  the  fraction  represent- 
ing how  frequently  each  point  may  be  found  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  the  fact  and  will  be  promptly  granted.  For 
number  one,  the  exact  height,  we  will  say  that  in  every  ten 
men  we  shall  find  one  who  exactly  measures  as  therein 
described,  of  the  second,  or  eye  color,  one  in  three,  of  the 
third  one  in  four,  of  the  remaining  five  points  we  will  say 
that  of  every  two  hundred  men  one  will  be  found  precisely 
answering  one  of  each  of  the  peculiar  descriptions  specified, 
although  for  some  of  these  accidental  and  unusual  features 
more  than  one  in  ten  thousand  would  certainly  be  too  many  to 
expect. 

We  now  have  our  separate  events  represented  by  eight 
fractions,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-tenth  and  five  fractions 
each  of  one-two-hundredth.  Now,  assuming  that  our  prob- 
lem is  to  determine  how  frequently  all  these  peculiarities  and 
elements  that  have  accidentally  combined  in  this  one  indi- 
vidual would  be  likely  to  be  exactly  duplicated  in  another 
individual,  we  find  by  applying  Professor  Newcomb's  rule 
that  the  continued  product  or  the  mathematical  probability 
1-  "ne  in  thirty-eight  trillions  and  four  hundred  billions  (38,- 
400,000,000,000),  or  more  than  thirty  thousand  times  the 
total  population  of  the  globe,  and  we  naturally  conclude  if  we 
find  an  individual  who  answers  the  description  that  we  have 
found  the  man  and  that  there  is  not  another  man  who  has 
had   exactly  the  same   things  happen  to  him. 

To  say  that  such  remote,  improbable  and  shadowy  events 
as  that  represented  by  the  fraction  named  are  practically  im- 
possible conveys  a  more  accurate  impression  to  the  mind 
than  to  say  that  they  are  remotely  probable.  Mathematically 
speaking,  such  a  fraction  is  certainly  a  "negligible  quantity." 
Any  one  of  ten  thousand  different  things  may  happen  to  one 
individual,  and  thus  he  becomes  the  definite  combination  of  a 
few  of  the  thousands  of  things  that  might  have  marked  him 
The  improbability  of  a  definite  combination  arises  from  a 
specification  of  the  certain  few  that  are  to  occur  and  the 
exclusion   of   all   the   others   that   might   have   occurred. 

It  is  well  understood  that  certain  personal  characteristics 
are  vastly  more  significant  than  others  as  indicating  identity, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  handwriting  characteristics.  Nat- 
urally those  things  most  abnormal  and  accidental  are  more 
significant  than  those  that  are  general  and  usual,  although 
here  again  the  large  number  of  the  separate  "events"  of  a  low 
fraction  may  render  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  will 
all  unite  at  one  time.  Scars  and  deformities  in  personal 
features  are  exactly  paralleled  in  handwriting  by  mutilations, 
abbreviations  and  personal  inventions  and  peculiarities,  which 
in  number  in  all  their  possible  combinations  goes  up  into  the 
thousands. 

It  is  sometimes  contended,  by  those  whose  interests  make 
such  contention  necessary,  not  only  that  two  handwritings 
might  be  exactly  alike,  but  that  such  an  event  would  not  be 
at  all  unusual  or  unexpected.  It  is  plausibly  argued  that 
thousands  learn  the  same  system  and  that  the  natural  result 
is  identity.  Without  investigation  this  may  seem  to  be  true, 
but  the  facts  show  that  it  is  not.  If  those  taught  were  all 
identical   then   the    result   might    lie    uniform. 

\ny  system  of  writing,  as  we  have  seen,  puts  its  impress 
upon  a  class  or  nation  of  writers,  but  such  impress  does  not 
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by  any  means  produce  a  slavish  uniformity,  as  any  one 
knows  who  examines  the  subject  even  in  a  superficial  manner. 
Variation  begins  as  soon  as  writing  begins,  and  continues 
till  each  writer  writes  in  the  way  that  seems  best  and  easiest 
to  him.  Only  young  school  children  write  with  comparative 
uniformity,  because  they  have  never  used  writing  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  but  even  they  do  not  write  exactly  alike.  Even 
in  school  as  soon  as  writing  begins  to  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  learn  it,  variation  at  once  begins,  and  any 
teacher  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  an  adult  class, 
even  when  they  are  attempting  to  do  so,  to  write  all  alike. 
The  failure  in  the  new  vertical  system  began  when  the 
writing  came  to  be  used  outside  of  school  in  a  practical  way. 

What  we  find  in  the  examination  of  actual  writing  is  the 
result  shown  in  the  illustrations,  Figs.  2,  3,  4 — that  is,  a  pro- 
nounced and  unaccountable  variation.  We  see  at  once  that 
identity  in  two  complete  adult  writings  is  so  remote  a  pos- 
sibility as  to  be  practically  impossible.  The  amount  of 
writing  must  necessarily  always  be  considered,  but  total  co- 
incidence is  so  remote  that  even  identity  of  a  small  amount 
of  writing  is  very  improbable. 

Let  us  see  just  what  a  proposition  it  is  to  expect  com- 
plete identity  in  two  handwritings.  We  must  imagine  groups 
of  the  variations  of  each  of  the  eighty  or  more  characters 
in  English  script  with  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  or  more 
variations  in  each  group.  Now,  we  take  one  of  the  capital 
"I's"  from  that  group,  one  "t"  crossing,  one  "Co."  and  so 
on  through  the  eighty  characters  until  we  have  a  complete 
set.  Then  we  must  select  a  group  of  occasional  letters  and 
variations  until  we  have  exemplified  a  complete  individual 
handwriting.  The  proposition  now  is  to  go  out  and  find  a 
writer  wln>  will  exactly  duplicate  in  his  writing  every  one 
of  these  selected  characteristics.  The  proposition  is  simply 
ridiculous,  and  we  say  at  once  it  cannot  be  done.  Even  if 
the  probability  of  making  a  particular  form  in  each  group 
was  as  low  as  one-fifth,  to  have  this  combined  on  the  same 
ratio  with  a  particular  form  in  all  the  other  groups  would 
make  a  probability  represented  by  a  fraction,  with  one  for  a 
numerator  and  the  eightieth  power  of  five  as  a  denominator. 
The  number  is  too  stupendous  even  to  write. 

The  same  problem  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  We 
will  say  that  movement  or  manner  of  writing  will  be  rep- 
resented by  the  fraction  one-half;  that  is  to  say,  that  all 
writers  write  in  one  of  only  two  possible  styles  of  move- 
ment, and  let  pen  position,  slant,  shading,  size  and  alignment 
■each  be  represented  by  the  fraction  one-half.  These  various 
letters,  characters,  abbreviations  and  pen  marks  in  English 
writing  are  more  than  eighty  in  number,  with  scores  of 
variations  and  modifications  of  each  style,  which,  when 
taken  all  together  in  the  great  variety  of  handwritings,  are 
numbered  by  the  thousand.  We  will  assume  that  all  char- 
acters except  forty  will  be  made  exactly  alike,  and  that  those 
forty  will  each  have  but  one  possible  modification  of  one 
kind  in  one  direction,  instead  of  many,  as  is  the  fact.  We 
now  have  as  representing  our  separate  "events"  forty-six 
fractions,  each  of  one-half,  and  the  question  to  determine 
is  how  frequently  will  this  or  any  other  particular  selected 
group  of  varying  forms  and  habits  all  combine  in  another 
handwriting.  Applying  the  rule  again,  we  find  that  even  on 
this  low  basis  the  mathematical  probability  of  two  complete 
handwritings  being  identical  is  one  in  something  more 
than  sixty-eight  trillions  (68,000,000,000,000). 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  hardly  in  any  investigation 
will  all  the  characters  of  a  handwriting  enter  into  any  in- 
quiry, but  by  reference  to  the  particulars  that  enter  into  any 
simulated  forgery  or  anonymous  letter  inquiry  it  will  read- 
ily appear  what  an  extended  basis  for  calculation  there  is  in 
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Figure  5. — Illustration  Accompanying  Problem  No.  3.  * 
connection  with  the  examination  of  all  the  various  elements, 
features  and  characteristics  of  even  a  single  signature. 

Fraudulent  and  questioned  writing  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  general  classes — first,  forged  or  simulated 
writing  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  discard  one's  own 
writing  habits  and  assume  the  writing  personality  of  another, 
and,  second,  that  class  of  writings  that  are  disguised,  in 
which  the  writer  simply  seeks  to  hide  his  own  personality. 
Mathematical  calculations  may  be  employed  with  either  class 
of  writings  to  show  difference  or  identity,  whichever  the 
fact  may  be.  A  forger  who  seeks  simply  to  abandon  his  own 
writing  personality,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, and  at  the  same  time  assume  that  of  another,  which 
is  still  more  difficult,  will  almost  certainly  fall  short  of  per- 
fections by  errors  in  both  these  particulars.  Errors  of 
commission  consist  in  putting  in  what  is  not  usual  and 
habitual,  and  even  though  it  may  be  possible  to  find  in  a 
sufficient  amount  of  standard  writing  separate  approximate 
examples  of  every  unusual  characteristic  appearing  in  a 
questioned  signature,  these  individual  characteristics  may  be 
so  rare  that  the  combination  of  all  of  them  in  one  signature 
would  be  so  improbable  as  to  amount  to  very  strong  evidence 
of  forgery. 

If    among    other    indications    of    a    lack    of    genuineness 
we  find  six  unusual  form  characteristics  in  a  single  signature, 
Continued  on  page  XI. 


THE  LOUISVILLE  CONVENTION 
Report  of  the   Private  School  Managers'  Section 

At  two  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  28.  the  first 
session  of  the  Private  Commercial  School  Managers'  Section 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  was  called 
to  order  by  Vice-President  J.  G.  Dunsmore,  in  one  of  the 
parlors  of  the  Gait  House,  at  Louisville,  President  W.  B.  El- 
liott being  absent.  In  the  absence  of  Secretary  T.  W.  Book- 
myer  his  duties  were  assumed  by  Joseph  A.  Bowers,  of  Pitts- 
burg. Acting  President  Dunsmore  read  the  address  of  Mr. 
Elliott,  which   was  in   part   as   follows : 

"In  the  general  evolution  of  tilings,  the  business  school 
was  called  into  existence.  It  has  been  serving,  more  or  less 
satisfactorily,  the  demands  made  upon  it  until  it  has  reached 
a  point  where,  it  is  said,  it  vitally  affects  more  young  men 
and  women  than  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  put 
together. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said:  'In  all  this  world  the. 
thing  supremely  worth  having  is  the  opportunity,  coupled  with 
the  capacity,  to  do  well  and  worthily  a  piece  of  work  the 
doing  of  which  shall  be  of  vital  significance  to  mankind.' 

"If  the  influence  of  the  business  school  is  far  reaching, 
as  I  have  intimated — if  we  affect,  vitally,  such  a  vast  army 
of  young  men  and  women  every  year — we  surely  have  work 
to  do  which  is  of  great  significance  to  mankind ;  and  if 
Roosevelt's  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  things  in  this 
world  is  a  correct  one,  we  have  something  supremely  worth 
having,  provided  we  are  doing  the  work  well  and  worthily. 
"I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  consider  it  becoming  in 
the  President  of  this  organization  even  to  assume  that  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  doubt  on  this  last  point,  but  I  believe 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  some  of  the  most  careful  thinkers 
in  the  profession  are  inclined  towards  this  belief. 

"I  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  ques- 
tion with  a  gentleman  who  is  a  close  observer,  who  thinks 
on  a  broad  gauge,  and  who  has  for  many  years  been  identi- 
fied with  business  schools,  and  he  propounded  this  question : 
'Do  you  believe  the  calibre  of  the  school  man  of  to-day  is 
as  large  as  that  of  some  years  ago?'  That  is  somewhat  of 
a  poser,  I  will  admit,  but  it  is  a  question  we  might  ask  our- 
selves with  considerable  profit. 

"Is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  we  are  losing  ground  in- 
stead of  gaining,  that  our  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  general  progress  of  things,  that  we  are  not  doing  well 
and  w-orthily  this  great  work  which  is  of  such  vital  signifi- 
cance to  mankind? 

"If  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  'yes,'  the  business 
school,  as  an  institution,  is  doomed,  unless  we  bestir  ourselves. 
The  work  is  too  important  to  the  world  to  be  long  left  in 
the  hands  of  indifferent  workmen. 

"Already  the  public  schools  and  colleges  are  actively  en- 
tering the  field,  and  while  we  have  not  suffered  greatly  at 
their  hands  as  yet,  the  vigor  with  which  they  are  pushing 
ahead  will  place  them  in  a  position  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  no  distant  future. 

"If  this  position  is  a  correct  one,  the  remedy  is  obvious: 


we  must  meet  the  demand  for  business  training  more  effect- 
ively and  more  quickly  than  any  of  these  outside  forces.  But 
we  are  already  doing  that,  you  say.  Yes,  to-day,  perhaps, 
but  how  about  to-morrow?  We  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  at  this  very  moment  for  a  higher  training 
than  we  are  giving.  What  will  happen  when  the  public  school 
and  the  college  begin  to  supply  the  demand  ? 

"Where  we  have  fallen  farthest  behind,  I  believe,  is  in 
our  teaching  of  accounting:  or,  rather,  in  our  failure  to 
teach  accounting  at  all.  To  contend  that  the  course  in  book- 
keeping taught  to-day  in  the  average  business  school  meets 
the  demands  of  modern  accounting  methods  is  ridiculous. 
This  matter  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  time  ami 
again  by  the  best  critics  the  profession  affords.  We  have 
answered  by  saying  that  the  students  we  enroll  are  not  cap- 
able of  handling  such  advanced  work,  which  in  most  cases, 
no  doubt,  is  true,  but  this  fault  lies  largely  at  our  own  door. 
We  make  a  mistake,  I  think,  when  we  try  to  fit  our  courses 
to  our  students;  we  ought  to  get  our  courses  right  and  then  lit 
our  students  to  our  courses.  The  chief  cause  of  our  low-grade 
students  is  our  low-grade  courses.  We  have  nothing  to  attract 
higher  grade  students. 

"I  have  one  suggestion  or  recommendation  that  I  would 
like  to  make:  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  method  of  accounting  that  will  give  us  a  history  of 
our  business  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  committee  in 
the  questions  proposed  to  us.  I  am  convinced  that  modern 
accounting,  applied  to  our  business,  would  be  a  startling  rev- 
elation to  us,  and  would  result  in  an  increase  in  tuition  rates 
all   along  the  line." 

The  committee  appointed  to  pass  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  in  his  address  reported  as  follows: 

"Your  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  matters  and 
things  regarding  the  relations,  condition,  needs  and  future  of 
public  and  private  commercial  schools,  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration  and  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

"First,  we  believe  that  both  private  and  public  commercial 
schools  have  a  legitimate  and  highly  important  field  of  work 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  for  commercial  edu- 
cation and  training,  promotive  of  the  interests  and  progress 
of  the  business  world. 

"Second,  we  believe  that  the  highest  efficiency  and  great- 
est usefulness  of  both  private  and  public  commercial  schools 
require  that  they  harmoniously  adjust  themselves  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  labor  and  influence  to  each  other  and  to 
society  to  the  end  that  the  best  results  may  be  secured  to  all 
concerned. 

"Third,  we  would  impress  upon  private  commercial 
schools  and  upon  their  co-laborers  in  public  schools  the  vital 
fact  that  in  this  comparatively  new  educational  field  the  law 
of  evolution  is  operative,  and  that  conditions  and  environ- 
ment should  be  duly  recognized  and  provided  for. 

"Fourth,  we  recognize  that  in  this  modern  and  develop- 
ing department  of  educational  advancement  and  practical 
training  for  life,  the  future  offers  opportunities  for  growth 
and   improvement   from  injury  with  the  trend  of  civilization 
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with   which 


closely  and 


along  the  social,  economic  lin 
necessarily  connected. 

"Fifth,  we  deplore  the  abuses  practised  by  some  private 
schools  in  securing  patronage  through  unscrupulous  solicita- 
tion, misleading  advertising  and  unprofessional  competition, 
and  we  appeal  to  the  public  to  discountenance  these  unworthy 
practices. 

"Sixth,  we  are  mindful  of  the  responsibility,  utility  and 
dignity  of  commercial  education  and  training,  and  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  are  in  duty  bound  to  sustain  and  encourage 
all  who  shall  hold  steadfastly  to  high  standards  and  ideals  of 
education   for  citizenship  and  life.  (Signed) 

"Robert  C.  Spencer, 
"George  Soule, 
"L.   L.  Williams. 
"G.  A.  Gruman, 
"D.   N.   Berkev. 
"J.  D.  Brunner." 
The    report   of    Secretary    Bookmyer,    which    showed   the 
Association  to  be  in  very  good   financial  condition,  was  read 
and  appioved. 

The  subject  "What  Ethical  Training  Should  We  Give 
Our  Students?"  was  ably  handled  by  J.  F.  Fish,  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Fish  said  we  should  give  our  students  all  the  ethical 
training  that  we  can.  It  should  begin  with  the  handshake  of 
welcome  and  end  with  the  last  pat  of  encouragement  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  young  man  or  woman  when  they  leave 
school  to  take  a  position.  He  spoke  of  the  value  of  first  im- 
pressions, and  said  if  these  impressions  were  good  it  was  sel- 
dom that  the  student  became  rude  or  troublesome. 

"The  Typewriter"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  written  by 
J.  C.  Mclntire,  of  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Mclntire's  description  of  a 
typewriter  was  very  amusing  and  caused  a  great  deal  of 
laughter.  As  a  whole  the  paper  was  excellent.  He  compared 
former  methods  of  teaching  typewriting  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed to-day,  and  was  wholly  in  favor  of  a  universal  key- 
board, and  the  teaching  of  touch  writing.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  in  a  report  on  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  author  of  this  paper,  this  report  reading  as  follows: 

"Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of 
a  standard  keyboard  for  typewriters,  would  respectfully  re- 
commend that  the  Private  School  Managers'  Association  put 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  a  universal  keyboard,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

"r.     Its   advantages    in   teaching  touch   typewriting. 
"2.     Its  advantages  to  operators  wdien  changing  positions. 
"3.     Its  economy  in  the  number  of  machines  used. 
"4.     Its  advantage  in  labor-saving  to  the  teacher. 
"5.     Its  advantages  to   the   employer  in  securing  operators. 

"(Signed) 
"G.  A.  Gruman, 
"E.  M.  Platt, 
"J.  R.  Anderson." 
Upon  motion  of  Robert  Spencer,  the  new  members  were 
extended  a  hearty  welcome,  and  were  given  the  privilege  of 
speaking  on  all  subjects  brought  up  for  discussion. 

SECOXD  SESSIOX. 

At  9:30  a.  m.,  December  29,  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Private    School    Managers'   Association    convened. 

"Are  Solicitors  Profitable  to  Business  Schools?"  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  E.  P.  Heald  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mr.  Heald  was  not  present  and  the  paper  was  read  by  C.  J. 
Stein,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  This  subject  was  treated  from  both 
points  of  view,  the  financial  and  the  ethical.  Mr.  Heald 
stated  that  at  one  time  soliciting  was  general  throughout  Cal- 
ifornia, but  now  it  is  scarcely  known  there.    This  came  about 


by    the    leading    educators    standing   together    and    agreeing   to 
discontinue  the   employing  of   solicitors. 

The  discussion  which  followed  showed  that  the  majority 
.if  the  members  were  not  in  favor  of  solicitors,  that  the  door 
to  door  habit  was  quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  Some  members 
stated  that  they  could  not  very  well  get  along  without  solicit- 
ors, that  they  employed  good,  honest  men  who  did  not  mis- 
it  present  school  conditions.  Morton  McCormac,  of  Chicago, 
said  he  was  in  competition  with  forty-two  schools,  and 
while  the  struggle  was  hard,  he  was  still  able  to  maintain  a 
non-solicitor  school,  and  that  the  better  class  of  students 
came  to  his  school. 

L.  D.  Atkinson,  who  was  to  speak  on  "The  Time  Clock 
System  for  Business  Schools,"  was  not  present  and  the  sub- 
ject was  only  briefly  touched  upon,  but  the  discussion  brought 
forth  the  fact  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  in  the  busi- 
ness school. 

"Some  Things  Business  Schools  Should  Do  to  Give  Them 
a  Better  Standing  in  the  Business  Community,"  by  Geo.  P. 
Lord,  was  omitted  mi  account  of  Mr.  Lord  being  absent,  as 
was  also  H.  L  Andrews  of  Pittsburg,  who  was  to  lead  the 
discussion. 

"Subjects  Xot  Announced"  was,  by  motion,  postponed 
until  the  Thursday  session. 

THIRD  SESSIOX. 
Third  Session,  2  p.  M.,  Thursday,  December  30,  1909. 
Under     "New     Business"     the     following    subjects     were 
brought  up  for  consideration : 

Price  of   Typewriters  to   Commercial   Schools ; 
Business   Men's  Credit  Association ; 

Business  Schools  placing  students  from  the  schools  of 
other  cities: 

Uniform   System   of.  Accountancy  for   Business   Schools, 
Business    School    Advertising. 

The  above  subjects  were  discussed  at  length,  and  the 
consensus   of   opinion    was : 

That  it  was  possible  to  buy  machines  at  any  price, 
whether  the  number  used  was  five  or  twenty-five; 

That  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  Pri- 
vate School  Managers'  Association  to  become  affiliated  with 
the  Business  Men's  Credit  Association,  in  their  respective 
cities ; 

That  cards  of  introduction  issued  by  members  of  this 
Association  to  students  moving  to  another  city  should  be 
recognized  by  members  residing  in  that  city  ; 

That  there  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  accountancy 
for  business  schools,  similar  to  that  used  by  the  National 
Laundrymen's  Association ; 

That  business  school  advertising  should  be  in  charge  of 
a  committee  appointed   for  that  purpose. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
advertising  question  at  the  .Chicago  Convention,  December. 
1910. 

"Subjects  Xot  Announced,"  deferred  from  Wednesday's 
programme,  was  not  taken  up.  Robert  Spencer  and  Col.  Geo. 
Soule  told  many  stories  of  their  early  school  days,  but  the 
story  of  the  "Groundhog"  was  the  most  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed. 

As  a  great  deal  of  time  had  been  taken  up  in  discussing 
the  subjects  under  Xew  Business,  the  remaining  papers  were 
not  read  or  discussed,  but  will  form  a  part  of  the  official 
report. 

The  session  closed  with  the  election  of  officers  for  1910. 
G.  A.  Gruman,  of  Minneapolis,  was  unanimously  elected  Pres- 
ident: A.  C.  Minter,  of  Atlanta,  Vice-President,  and  P.  S. 
Spangler,  of  Pittsburg.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Acting-President  J.  G. 
Dunsmore,  and  Acting-Secretary  Joseph  A.  Bowers,  for 
their   efficient   work   during  these   meetings. 

The  Association  formally  expressed  its  approval  of  the 
advisability  of  .the  members  of  the  Private  Commercial 
School  Managers'  Association  affiliating  with  the  Credit 
Men's  Associations  in  the  various  cities  in  which  they  are. 
located. 

The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  some  arrangement 
among  schools  in  different  cities  to  recognize  each  other's 
cards  when  presented  by  students  or  graduates,  and  that  it 
is  advisable  for  members  of  the  Federation  to  have  printed 
upon  their  letter  heads  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  was  approved 
bv  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  a  committee  of 
three,  D.  N.  Berkey,  chairman.  M.  H.  Lockyear  and  G.  A. 
Gruman,  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  details  of  putting 
the  suggestion  into  effect. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OX    SUPERVISION 
OF  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  Lockyear:  There  is  a  matter  that  I  would  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  touching 
the  matter  of  business  college  advertising.  The  Advisory 
Council  approved  of  my  bringing  this  matter  before  this 
body  for  action.  I  would  suggest  that  an  advertising  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  super- 
intend the  advertising  that  is  to  be  sent  out  by  the  various 
schools,  the  school  managers  to  submit  their  advertising 
matter  to  this  committee,  and  if  it  be  of  a  high  standard,  it 
should  be  endorsed.  "This  advertising  is  guaranteed  by  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Association."  This  will  give 
us  prestige.  In  my  community  that  would  be  worth  many  dol- 
lars to  me. 

Mr.  Anderson:  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  some 
form  for  this  wording?     Should  it  not  be  copyrighted? 

Mr.  Piatt:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  some  dis- 
cussion on  this. 

Mr.  Lockyear :  I  move  that  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  state  in 
suitable  language  which  in  eflfect  will  carry  with  it  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  N.  C.  T.  A.  on  advertising  sent  out  by 
•commercial  schools,  the  schools  being  those  affiliated  with  tin- 
Association.     (Motion  not  adopted.") 

Mr.  Harmon :  I  see  danger  there.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  in  a  year  or  so  the  schools  would  become  careless 
in   submitting  this  advertising. 

Mr.  Walker:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  little 
dangerous  to  appoint  a  committee  at  the  present  time  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  advertising.  There  is  considerable  dan- 
ger. My  suggestion  would  be  that  instead  of  a  committee 
working  at  present,  there  should  be  one  appointed,  with  Mr. 
Lockyear  as  chairman,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  I  move 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  of  that 
plan.     (Seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Lockyear  was  granted  the  privilege  of  selecting  his 
own  associates  on  this  committee,  and  named  W.  S.  Ashby, 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  and  S.  H.  East.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A  beautiful  room,  100x70  feet,  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Business  High  School,  where  the  meetings  will  be  held,  has 
been  set  apart  for  exhibits.  The  prices  range  from  ten  dollars 
up,  according  to  the  amount  of  space  desired. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Howard,  of  the  Business  High  School,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  has  charge  of  the  exhibit  room,  and  those  de- 
siring space  should  communicate  as  early  as  possible  with 
Dr.  Howard. 

The  Local  Committee  is  enthusiastic,  well  organized, 
and  working  hard  to  provide  for  us  a  royal  welcome  and  a 
good  time.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  convention.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  record  breaker.  E.   H   Norman,   Pres. 


E.  C.  T.  A.  CONVENTION 

Washington,  March  24.  25.  26,   1910. 
It  has  been  decided  by  the   Executive  Committee  that  it 
would  be  well  to  eliminate  the  advertising   feature  from  the 
programme  this  year.     It  is  believed  that  the  members,  as  well 
as  the  advertisers,  will  welcome  this  change. 


PROGRAMME  OF  OMAHA  MEETING 

H.  B.  Boyles,  of  Boyles's  Business  College,  Omaha,  sends 
the  following  relative  to  convention  to  be  held  in  that  city  in 
May.  Like  all  its  predecessors,  it  is  sure  to  be  both  interest- 
ing and  profitable : 

Active  preparations  have  been  begun  in  anticipation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
in  Omaha.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  meeting  are  May  26,  27 
and  28. 

Omaha  is  a  beautiful,  bustling  city,  full  of  Western  vigor, 
and  the  personification  of  whole-souled  hospitality.  The 
months  of  May  and  June  show  Omaha  and  the  West  in  their 
most  beautiful  garb,  and  this  meeting  of  the  association  will 
afford  teachers  a  much  desired  opportunity  to  visit  Omaha 
and  its  business  colleges. 

The  Rome  Hotel  will  be  headquarters  for  the  meeting,  but 
the  various  sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  held  at  Boyles' 
College.  In  connection  with  the  larger  association,  the  Busi- 
ness Managers'  Association  will  hold  a  meeting,  beginning  on 
May  26.  The  programme  as  arranged  calls  for  the  discussion 
of  these  topics :  "A  system  of  bookkeeping  for  the  college 
office,"  "Is  a  graduating  exercise  a  paying  investment?"  "Ad- 
vertising," with  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  round  table 
discussion,  "How  can  we  induce  more  young  men  to  take  up 
the  study  of  shorthand?"  "How  can  we  induce  more  young 
women  to  take  bookkeeping  with  their  shorthand  course"-" 

This  meeting  closes  Thursday  evening,  with  a  reception 
at  the  Rome  Hotel,  tendered  by  the  business  managers  to  the 
delegates,  members  and  guests  of  the  larger  association. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Central  Association  will  be 
held  on  Friday  morning,  May  27.  After  the  enrollment  of 
members  there  will  be  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor 
of  Omaha,  with  response  by  B.  F.  Williams,  of  Des  Moines, 
president  of  Capital  City  Business  College.  Following  this 
will  be  the  president's  address. 

A  rather  unique  feature  of  the  programme  following  the 
address  is  this:  "11:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  M..  'Open  Session  for 
Unloading  Hobbies.'  "  The  afternoon  session  will  be  opened 
by  Miss  Rose  Fritz,  the  famous  typist,  who  has  carried  off  so 
many  world's  championship  honors  in  typewriting  contests. 
Other  high  speed  operators  will  also  give  exhibitions. 

A.  C.  Van  Sant,  of  Omaha,  will  discuss  "Training  for 
Expert  Speed  in  Typewriting."  Mr.  Van  Sant  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  "touch"  system  of  typewriting  and  an  active 
teacher.  "Commercial  Education  in  the  Universities"  will  be 
discussed  by  S.  H.  Goodyear.  "Business  College  Teachers' 
Relation  to  the  Community"  will  be  the  topic  of  an  address 
by  H.  A.  Owen.  Dr.  W.  M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the 
Omaha  public  schools,  one  of  the  best  known  educators  in  the 
West,  and  in  demand  at  all  teachers'  institutes  and  conven- 
tions, will  talk  of  "Psychology  and  the  Teacher." 

After  the  closing  session  the  guests  will  be  taken  for  a 
trip   through   the   Omaha   wholesale   district,   where    so   many 
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commercial  college  graduates  find  positions  and  become  iden- 
tified with  active  business  life.  At  7:00  p.  m.  there  will  be  a 
banquet  at  the  Rome  Hotel.  The  programme  of  toasts  has 
not  been  prepared,  but  one  may  feel  sure  that  there  will  li- 
no stint  of  good  things  for  both  the  physical  and  mental  man. 
The  first  thing  Saturday  morning  will  be  a  talk  on  pen- 
manship  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus.  Ohio.  Following  this 
will  be  Brown's  trophy  typewriting  contest,  and  that  will  be 
followed  by  a  rapid  calculation  contest. 

From  11  .30  until  noon  will  lie  a  series  of  short  addresses 
from  men  you  may  know  by  reputation  and  have  long  been 
anxious  to  se'e  and  hear.  There  will  be  E.  L.  Virden,  of  Chi- 
cago; John  R.  Gregg,  the  author  of  Gregg  shorthand;  G.  W. 
Brown,  of  Jacksonville.  111.,  who  owns  so  many  colleges; 
ferome  B.  Howard,  of  Cincinnati,  son-in-law  of  Benn  Pitman 
and  publisher  of  the  text-books;  L.  C.  Spencer,  of  New 
( )rleans,  and  possibly  Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  J.  A.  Lyons,  of  Chicago. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  reports  of 
committees  and  election  of  officers,  after  which  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  evening  will  be  devoted  to  seeing  Omaha,  its 
parks,  boulevards,  handsome  homes  and  various  attractions. 


The  programme  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  meeting  shows  the 
good  results  of  the  active  campaign  for  the  proper  recognition 
of  penmanship,  largely  the  work  of  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Huntsinger 
began  his  campaign  at  the  last  meeting,  and  since  that  time 
not  a  week  has  gone  by  that  he  has  not  by  personal  letter  or 
otherwise  endeavored  to  enlist  the  support  of  all  members 
of  the  profession.  As  outlined,  the  programme  seems  to  be 
ideal — a  maximum  of  wheat,  with  a  minimum  of  chaff.  We 
hope  and  feel  confident  that  this  large  part  of  the  programme 
may  be  as  successful  as  its  most  enthusiastic  friends  might 
hope,  and  as  they  have  every  reason  to  expect. 


Continued  from  page  VII. 
each  of  which  it  is  claimed  appeared  partly  exemplified  once 
in  fifty  genuine  signatures,  but  never  with  two  in  the  same 
signature,  what  is  the  mathematical  likelihood,  on  this  basis, 
of  all  of  them  appearing  in  one  signature?  We  have  as  the 
separate  events  six  fractions  of  one-fiftieth,  and  we  find  on 
this  basis  that  the  mathematical  probability  of  just  these 
unusual  characteristics  all  appearing  together  in  one  signature 
is  only  one  chance  in  several  hundreds  of  millions.  Those 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  case  may  be  obliged  to  base  a  hope 
on   fractions   as   small   as  one   one-hundred  millionth. 

Mathematical  calculations  may  be  employed  with  much 
force  in  the  examination  of  traced  forgeries  where  the  model 
signature  is  found,  or  where  companion  forgeries  are  pro- 
duced which  were  made  from  the  same  model.  This  question 
will  be  further  discussed  in  a  subsequent  article  in  this  de- 
partment. 


NOTES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Problem  No.  1  is  partially  answered  in  the  discussion 
in  the  present  number  of  The  Journal  of  variety  of  forms 
in  writing. 

Problem  No.  2.  Fig.  1,  represents  in  Ex.  Z  a  model  writ- 
ing, and  in  Ex.  C  and  Ex.  F  two  traced  imitations.  This  case 
will  be  fully  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  article  on  Traced 
Forgeries. 


The  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sends  out 
notice  of  the  emblem  contest  instituted  by  that  organization 
to  secure  a  design  for  an  emblem  typical  of  the  city.  Any 
reader  of  The  Journal  who  desires  to  earn  $200  has  an  op- 
portunity here,  as  that  is  the  prize  offered. 


Problem  No.  3. 
On  what  typewriting  machine  were  the  letters  printed  that 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  5? 


The  director  of  the  department  of  Questioned  Handwrit- 
ing desires  to  get  into  direct  communication  with  every 
reader  who  frequently  or  who  only  occasionally  appears  as  a 
witness  in  court  on  any  phase  of  the  subject  of  Questioned 
Documents.     Send  at  once  a  card  with  address. 


On  January  25  a  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  R.  Alger,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  Mr.  Alger  is  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bliss-Alger  Business  College,  and  Miss 
Doris  is  as  much  to  be  congratulated  upon  her  choice  of 
parents  as  they  are  upon  the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 


Anne  Caldwell  Flickinger. 
Henry  W.  Flickinger,  of  Philadelphia,  will  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  penman  in  the  country  in  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
Anne  Caldwell  Flickinger,  who  died  on  February  8.  The 
cause  of  her  death  was  uraemic  poisoning,  following  a  severe 
attack  of  indigestion.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the  family 
residence  at  1537  North  Nineteenth  Street,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  the  burial  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.  This  inevitable 
termination  of  a  long  and  felicitous  married  life  was  no  less 
of  a  shock  to  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flickinger 
because  she  had  so  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  allotted 
span  of  life.  No  member  of  the  profession  is  held  in  warmer 
affection  by  his  associates  than  is  Mr.  Flickinger,  and  he  may 
be  assured  of  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all  in  his  bereavement. 

Paul  Dewey  Caskev. 

Paul  Dewey  Caskev,  the  eldest  son  of  J.  F.  Caskey,  of 
the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  high  school,  died  early  in  January,  while 
Mr.  Caskey  was  attending  the  meeting  of  the  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers  in  Boston.  His  age  was  eleven  years 
and  nine  months.  Mr.  Caskey  is  especially  well  known  to  the 
high  school  teachers  of  New  England,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
key have  the  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


Home  of  the   St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Business   College.     E. 
Fritch,  President. 


Department   of   School   Owners    and    Managers 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  finan- 
cially interested  in  school  work.  Especially  is  it  desired  that  matter  appearing  herein  may  be 
helpful    in   establishing    pleasant   relations   among  principals  of  competitive  schools. 


EQUIPMENT 

By  J.  C.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  question  of  school  equipment  is  one  that  is  of  im- 
portance and  the  better  equipment  now  being  purchased  by 
many  private  school  proprietors  is  one  of  the  indications 
that  schools  are  improving.  Some  of  the  best  school  work 
I  ever  did  was  in  a  school  equipped  with  kitchen  tables  that 
cost  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  each  with  chairs  that 
cost  fifty  cents,  but  my  own  experience  does  not  convince  me 
that  this  is  proper  school  equipment. 

The  best  business  houses  in  the  country,  those  making 
the  most  money  and  having  the  best  organized  office  forces, 
find  that  it  pays  to  purchase  first  class  equipment.  Good 
furniture  adds  tone  to  a  room  or  office  which  tends  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  work.  If  this  is  true  of  the  business 
office,  how  much  more  true  will  it  be  of  the  schoolroom 
where  young  men  and  women  are  receiving  their  first  impres- 
sions in  business.  Good,  neat,  substantial  furniture  will  in- 
fluence to  produce  neat,  accurate  and  substantial  work,  and 
will  also  help  to  produce  good  discipline.  So  much  for  gen- 
eral equipment,  such  as  desks,  seats,  chairs,  etc. 

In  addition  there  are  other  needs  in  equipment  in  every 
school,  probably  the  most  important  of  which  is  typewriters. 
A  trip  across  the  continent  visiting  schools  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  typewriter  equipment  used,  would  surprise 
many  school  men.  In  a  number  of  the  large  influential 
schools  you  will  find  only  one  style  of  machine  used,  while 
in  others  you  would  find  almost  every  style  of  machine  under 
the  sun  and  even  the  "Sun''  itself.  This  gives  the  impres- 
sion, either  that  you  are  no  judge  of  typewriters  and  do  not 
know  which  is  the  best  machines  on  which  to  train  student;, 
or,  that  you  think  any  old  machine  will  do  for  your  students 
to  practise  on.  No  school  can  afford  to  have  a  conglomera- 
tion of  machines,  making  the  typewriting  room  look  like  a 
second-hand  typewriter  exchange  filled  with  machines,  many 
of  them  only  junk.  We  believe  that  the  schools  of  the 
country  that  are  securing  the  best  results,  make  up  their 
equipment  from  two  or  three  standard  makes  of  machine 
and  do  not  experiment  on  their  students  to  see  if  the  cheaper 
machine  won't  do  about  as  well.  It  pays  to  "clean  house-' 
occasionally,  too,  in  the  typewriting  room.  I  have  in  mind  a 
gentleman  who  trades  out  every  typewriting  machine  he  has, 
every  two  years.  Trades  them  all  at  once,  thus  equipping  his 
department  completely  with  new  machines.  This  avoids  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  students  because  all  machines  are 
equally  good  and  there  is  no  complaint,  sometimes  made  only 
mentally,  that  "I  'am  compelled  to  use  the  old  worn-out  ma- 
chine" while  some  favored  student  has  a  new  machine.  This 
gentleman  says  it  is  the  best  move  he  ever  made  and  gives 
him  the  excellent  talking  and  advertising  point,  that  his 
students  are  furnished  with  the  very  best  equipment.  The 
shorthand  department  should  also  be  supplied,  with  the  latest 
devices  for  copying  and  reproducing  typewritten  letters  and 
a  vertical  letter  file  in  which  all  letters  transcribed  by  ad- 
vanced students  should  be  filed.  Xot  necessarily  to  preserve 
the  letters,  but  to  teach  the  students  the  best  methods  of  filing 


letters,  which  is  just  as  important  a  part  of  their  education 
as  to  learn  to  write  shorthand  correctly. 

The  commercial  department  equipment  is,  in  many 
schools,  very  much  neglected.  This  is  excused  in  these 
schools  with  the  statement  that  there  is  but  little  demand  for 
the  commercial  course  at  the  present  time,  and  that  those 
wishing  the  course,  wish  only  a  very  short  elementary  course. 
Every  school  proprietor  who  has  a  properly  equipped,  prop- 
erly conducted  and  properly  advertised  commercial  department 
knows  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  there  is,  as  there  always 
has  been,  a  good  demand  for  a  superior  grade  of  commercial 
training  and  that  if  such  a  condition  exists  the  school  pro- 
prietor is  himself  to  blame. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  should  be  given  very 
careful  consideration,  as  the  time  is  past  when  a  chair  to  Sit 
on  and  a  table  on  which  to  work  will,  or  should,  satisfy  the 
average  student.  This  department  should  be  equipped  with 
good  substantial  business  school  desks  and  seats,  and  should 
also  have  bank  equipment  with  well  made,  full  sized  modern 
books,  and  in  addition  have  other  offices  just  as  well  equipped. 
The  number  of  offices,  of  course,  may  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  school  and  also  on  the  amount  of  office  work  needed 
to  properly  round  out  the  course  used.. 

In  these  offices  should  be  an  adding  and  listing  machine, 
as  no  modern  bank  in  this  day  is  conducted  without  this  as 
a  part  of  its  equipment  and  about  seventy-live  thousand  of 
these  machines  are  used  in  offices  other  than  banks  for 
assisting  in  handling  office  detail,  making  up  comparative 
statements,  proving  postings  to  the  ledger,  proving  balances 
and  checking  footings.  In  fact,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  work 
is  done  with  the  adding  machine  on  loose  sheets  and  bound 
in  loose  leaf  binders. 

If  several  offices  are  used  each  should  be  equipped  with 
a  different  plan  for  keeping  the  details  of  that  particular 
office,  which  will  make  necessary  a  number  of  card  filing 
cases,  loose  leaf  books,  binders  of  different  styles  and  sizes 
and  cases  for  filing  all  papers  and  correspondence. 

For  filing  correspondence,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  vertical  files  with  folders,  having  a  general 
file  for  all  correspondence  of  the  department.  Students 
should  be  given  their  turn  at  the  filing  cases  just  as  they  do 
in  the  various  offices  and  banks  and  should  file  all  the  letters 
for  all  the  students  and  offices.  Where  a  letter  is  desired 
a  request  should  be  made  to  the  filing  clerk  who  should  look 
up  the  letter  and  deliver  it  to  the  applicant. 

In  short,  my  idea  of  a  proper  equipment  for  the  commer- 
cial department  of  a  school  is  that  it  should  be  equipped  with 
all  kinds  of  office  appliances  in  general  use,  thus  enabling  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  the  latest  methods  of  handling  all  kinds 
of  office  detail,  and  furnishing  the  student  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  office  equipment. 

Instruction  along  this  line,  in  addition  to  the  studies 
usually  taught,  will  prove  to  be  popular,  beneficial  to  the 
student  and  a  department  builder  for  the  school,  providing, 
of  course,  that  the  teacher  in  charge  takes  pains  with  this 
part  of  the  work,  and  insists  on  carefulness  and  accuracy,  as 
he  does  in  the  remainder  of  the  studies. 
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THE  NEED  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  COURSE 

By  H.  M.  Rowe. 

This  is  not  a  speech  ;  it  is  rather  a  study  of  commercial 
training  as  we  find  it  in  the  average  course  in  the  average 
school  Perhaps  we  can  come  to  our  subject  fairly  if  we  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  we  say  we  do,  then  what  we  '1". 
and  finally   what  we  should  do. 

What  we  say  we  do.  From  perusal  of  catalogs  and  other 
literature.  I  find  that  we  say  we  do  a  great  many  things  and 
ill  say  we  do  pretty  much  the  same  things,  and  we  all 
say  it  strongly.  It  is  not  part  of  my  discussion,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  most  excellent 
thing  if  we  could  throw  away  the  major  part  of  our  present 
literature  and  start  over  saying  what  we  have  to  say  in  a 
brand  new  way,  a  simple,  straightforward,  convincing  way, 
without  redundance  and  the  use  of  a  string  of  stock  phrases, 
which  mean  little  to  us  and  less  to  those  who  read  them,  that 
have  somehow  become  engrafted  into  our  school  literature  to 
an  extent  that  is  little  realized  until  comparisons  are  made. 

I  found  two  statements  which  I  wish  to  read.  One  from 
the  catalog  of  a  commercial  school  is  as  follows :  "The  aim 
of  our  business  course  is  not  only  to  give  a  training  in  the 
commercial  studies  that  is  broad,  thorough,  and  in  full  touch 
with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  business  world,  but  to  en- 
couragi  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  honesty,  to 
stimulate  manly,  honorable  conduct,  to  inculcate,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  principles  which  stand  to  elevate  character 
and  to  make  honorable  men  and  women." 

The  other  from  a  high  school  catalog  says  :  "The  com- 
mercial department  has  two  objects  in  view  :  first,  that  of  a 
general  education  which  is  to  prepare  for  broad  citizenship : 
second,  to  prepare  the  student   for  a  special  line  of  work,  in 

•  •tiler  words,  to  fit  him  to  do  some  one  particular  thing " 

"This  school  does  not  pretend  to  send  out  experienced  account- 
ant-. 1 kkeepers,  typewriters  and  stenographers,  nor  to  pro- 
vide that  training  which  comes  only  from  experience,  which 
it  i-  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  give."  There  was  a  re- 
fr,  shing  flavor  of  truth  running  all  through  this  catalog 
which  made  it  very  attractive  to  me. 

I  found  that  all  schools  claim  to  maintain  about  the  same 
course  of  study,  including  about  the  same  branches.  I  also 
disci  vered  that  each  one  of  these  courses  was  a  little  bit 
better  than  any  of  the  others.  I  could  not  find  a  catalog 
that  did  not  include  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
penmanship,  spelling,  correspondence,  and  English  in  the 
course,  with  usually  several  additional  branches.  Some  claim 
to  give  work  in  higher  accounting,  some  have  post  graduate 
courses,  carrying  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Accounts.  Gen- 
erally no  entrance  examinations  are  required,  and  some 
schools  are  almost  boastful  of  that  fact.  Individual  instruc- 
tion is  often   made  a  strong   feature. 

What  we  do.  To  begin  with,  most  schools  will  accept 
students  of  any  age  or  degree  of  previous  training  or  present 
ignorance,  the  only  condition  being  that  they  have  the  price, 
frequently  some  price,  and  I  am  informed  that  some  of  them 
take  them  even  without  the  price,  and  I  am  informed,  too, 
that  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
down  to  the  sixth  grade  are  being  continually  canvassed  and 
persuaded  to  leave  the  public  school  and  buy  tuition  in  a 
private  school,  thus  selling  their  educational  birthright  much 
below  its  value.  It  is  agreed  that  the  average  age  and  abil- 
ity of  the  students  in  the  business  colleges  of  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  are  very  much  below  what  they  were  formerly,  and 
that  the  product  is  inferior.  Happily,  we  have  some  schools 
that  do  have  entrance  requirements,  that  do  maintain  stan- 
dards for  beginning  and  standards  for  completing  their 
courses.  Most  of  these  schools  are  found  in  the  smaller  cities 
and   towns  particularly,   where   we  find  the  sturdy,   substantial 


grade   of   students   which   were   formerly   found   in   the   com- 
mercial schools  everywhere. 

This  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
instruction.  As  these  students  are  really  elementary  and  in 
some  instances  primary  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  their 
instruction  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  same  grade  in  the 
private  school — primary  and  elementary — so  that  to-day  many 
business  colleges  have  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
elementary  schools.  We  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
are  giving  elementary  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  arith- 
metic, in  spelling,  in  penmanship,  and  very  elementary  in- 
struction in  English,  and  more  elementary  instruction,  if  any, 
in  commercial  law. 

In  the  correspondence  of  publishing  houses  fifteen  years 
ago  the  complaint  that  texts  were  too  difficult  was  seldom 
heard.  That  complaint  is  not  uncommon  now.  This  condition 
has  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  efficiency,  the  grade,  and 
the  final  results  of  the  average  commercial  course,  even  in  the 
public  high  schools.  Some  of  the  old  private  schools  that 
formerly  graduated  hundreds  of  students  annually  now  grad- 
uate in  tens.  The  demand  for  elementary  texts  is  continually 
increasing  and  the  demand  for  advanced  instruction  is  falling 
off,  except  in  spots.  Our  sales  of  elementary  sets  have  doubled 
and  tripled  and  quadrupled;  our  sales  of  advanced  sets  show 
nothing  like  a  proportionate  increase ;  and  I  am  betraying  no 
confidences  when  I  say  that  the  same  is  true  with  other  pub- 
lishers. 

With  this  lowering  of  quality  in  student  and  in  courses 
has  followed  a  departure  from  the  old  standards  of  thor- 
oughness in  instruction  and  in  recitation  which  formerly 
characterized  our  work.  Everything  must  be  made  easy  for 
the  student  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  showing  how 
little  he  knows.  Individual  instruction  has  become  more  pop- 
ular, and  in  some  instances  class  instruction  is  actually  de- 
nounced, even  in  arithmetic,  commercial  law  and  English. 
Class  instruction,  class  drills  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  these  subjects  are  frequently 
omitted.  Individual  instruction  is  set  forth  in  black-faced 
type  as  being  the  acme  of  educational  wisdom,  and  in  some 
schools  it  is  their  proud  boast  that  they  have  no  such  thing 
as  class  instruction. 

The  progress  of  the  student  in  bookkeeping  is  measured 
by  bow  many  sets  he  worries  through,  no  matter  whether 
he  has  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved 
or  not.  He  is  never  pitted  against  his  fellow  students  in 
giving  expression  to  what  he  knows  :  he  is  never  tried  out  nor 
tested.  He  is  denied  the  immense  good  which  comes  from 
being  required  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a 
given  time.  He  is  shut  off  from  the  mental  alertness  and 
certainty  of  expression  which  comes  from  class  criticism  and 
class  discussion.  He  is  not  given  the  opportunity  of  pitting 
his  knowledge  against  the  knowledge  of  others,  and  of  con- 
tending for  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  He  is  allowed  to 
drift,  and  he  does  drift,  and  he  comes  out  of  school  with  a 
pointless,  pithless,  impersonal,  shoddy  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects he  has  been  studying. 

This  let-down  in  the  efficiency  of  the  student  and  the 
subject  matter  of  his  instruction  is  accomplished  by  a  nat- 
ural let-down  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  by  the  teacher. 
Insensibly  his  ideals  and  his  standards  are  lowered  and  his 
efforts  become  more  mechanical.  Expediency  is  his  ruling 
motive.  He  drifts  with  the  student,  and  unconsciously  the 
entire  school  in  its  personnel,  in  its  teaching,  in  its  courses, 
and  in  its  efficiency  as  an  educational  institution  is  lowered, 
and  lowered,  and  again  lowered. 

I  have  tried  to  make  a  fair  statement  of  the  general  sit 
nation.     It  is  not  true  of  all  schools,  nor  of  all  places. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  April  Journal.) 
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QUESTION    BOX 

Subscribers  are  invited  to  send  to  this  department  any  questions  V< 
which  tfcey  deem  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  profession  to  merit  @ 
publication     of  an   answer  to  the  same.  @ 

(•xssxs®®®®®!^ 

Questions 

5.  How   can   free  arm   movement   writing  be  secured  in 
all  written  work? 

6.  In  correcting  pupil-'   faults,  should  the  incorrect   way 
or  form  be  used  in  our  teaching? 

7.  Should   pupils  begin   writing  in    the    first    or    second 
grade  of  the  public  school? 

Answers 

Answer  to  No.  i. 
The  sooner  the  soft,  short,  blunt  lead  pencil  is  discarded 
in  the  regular  lessons,  where  writing  is  required,  the  better 
for  the  pupils  penmanship.  The  pencil  is  conducive  to  care- 
lessness and  should  be  abandoned.  Constant  use  soon  destroys 
the  point  and  destroys  the  effect,  in  many  instances,  of  good  in- 
tentions. By  using  pen  and  ink  for  all  written  work,  you 
will  encourage  carefulness,  neatness,  correct  thinking  and 
skill  in  execution. 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Answ'er  to  No.  3. 
Do  not  ask  or  require  any  pupil  who  is  naturally  left- 
handed  to  change  to  the  right  without  consulting  the  parents 
and  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  child  and  this 
should  only  be  permitted  in  the  first  year,  if  at  all.  In  very 
few  cases  is  it  necessary  to  make  any  change.  A  teacher  has 
no  more  right  to  change  from  the  left  to  the  right  than  from 
the  right  to  the  left.  While  a  left-handed  pupil  may  do  poor 
work  (which  is  rarely  the  case)  it  is  quite  uncertain  that  any 
improvement  will  be  effected  by  the  change  unless  voluntary. 
To  change  hands,  means  to  a  great  extent,  changing  the 
brain  from  the  left  to  right.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  left- 
handed  pupils  usually  write  a  back  hand.  If  left  to  them- 
selves, they  rarely  do  so.  The  left-handed  writer  has  a  posi- 
tion of  the  hand,  while  writing,  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
naturally  gets  his  hand  above  the  line  of  writing  and  slopes 
his  letters  to  the  right,  on  about  52  degrees  slant.  This  is  his 
natural  bent.  If  left  alone,  he  will,  as  he  advances  in  the 
grades,  change  his  hand  and  paper  to  just  the  opposite  of  the 
right  handed  pupil  which  is,  of  course,  the  correct  way.  In 
order  to  help  the  left-handed  pupil,  I  have  learned  to  write 
fairly  well  with  my  left  hand.  The  left-handed  writers,  like 
the  left-handed  ball  pitcher,  is  a  swift  writer,  as  well  as  a 
swift  thrower.  J.  H.  Bachtexkircher. 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


INTERNATIONAL  SPEED  CONTESTS 

From  Pitman's  English  Journal.  February  5,  1910. 
Suggestions  have  sometimes  been  thrown  out  for  the  in- 
stitution of  international  competitions  in  shorthand  writing, 
and  the  recent  publication  of  the  regulations  determined  upon 
by  our  stenographic  friends  in  America  for  a  competition  to 
be  held  in  the  Lmited  States  next  August,  the  winner  of  which 
is  to  be  termed — on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — "the 
Champion  Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World,"  is  likely  to  lead 
to  a  revival  of  discussions  on  the  subject.  Certain  very 
serious  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome  before  a  scheme 
can  be  framed  that  would  afford  a  satisfactory  means  of  com- 
paring the  relative  speeds  of  shorthand  writers  who  write  dif- 
ferent languages.     The  choice  of  the  matter  to  be  utilized  for 


the  purpose  of  such  a  contest,  and  the  method  of  computing 
the  speeds  attained  by  writers  from  different  lands,  would 
involve  questions  of  delicacy  that  are  necessarily  absent  from 
arrangements  for  shorthand  competitions  between  writers  of 
one  language  only.  The  American  competition,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, is  not  international  and  is  not  intended  to  be  in- 
ternational in  the  sense  that  writers  entering  from  every 
nation  on  the  planet  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  language 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  The  conditions  under  which  it 
is  to  be  conducted  exclude  all  but  English-speaking  shorthand 
writers;  and  even  if  the  winner  should  be  recognized  by 
writers  in  this  country  as  the  "champion,"  he  cannot  expect 
that  his  claim  will  be  admitted  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  his  claim  will  be  accepted  without 
question  here,  for  a  competition  held  so  far  away  can  never 
attract  the  attendance  of  more  than  one  or  two  at  the  out- 
side of  the  best  shorthand  writers  of  Britain.  As  the  kind 
of  matter  chosen  for  the  higher  speeds,  and  the  method  of 
computing  the  speed  at  which  the  shorthand  writing  i-  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished,  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
representative  shorthand  writers  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  may  be  no  English  contestant  present. 
In  either  case  the  "World's  Champion"  will  not  be  at  best 
more  than  a  mere  "American  Champion." 

But  in  view  of  the  widespread  attention  bestowed  upon 
all  such  competitions  in  these  days,  it  ought  not  to  be  impos- 
sible to  arrange  for  a  real  competition  between  writers  of 
English  in  this  country  and  writers  of  English  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  decide  upon  regulations  that  would  put  contest- 
ants in  both  lands  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  There  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  selection  of  matter  that 
would  afford  an  equally  fair  test  to  competitors  of  botn 
hemispheres ;  that  portion  of  the  task  should  be  easy.  It 
could  probably  not  be  accomplished  except  by  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  judges  chosen  from  the  two  competing  lands.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  any  objection  would  be  raised  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  if  a  competition  of  the  kind  suggested 
were  agreed  upon.  There  remains  the  further  question,  where 
should  the  competition  be  held?  Clearly,  if  the  place  selected 
for  the  purpose  be  six  thousand  miles  or  more  from  the  home 
of  one  section  of  the  possible  contestants,  the  attendance  of 
representatives  of  that  section  becomes  extremely  uncertain. 
Capable  shorthand  writers  are  busy  men;  few  of  them  can 
undertake  so  long  a  journey  as  any  such  an  arrangement 
would  involve.  Is  there  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty?  On 
this  point  a  suggestion  was  made  the  other  day  in  the  course 
of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in  London  which  at  all  events 
deserves  careful  consideration.  It  was  proposed  that  a  com- 
petition should  be  arranged  to  be  held  simultaneously,  or  in 
any  case  on  the  same  day  in  the  British  metropolis  and  in  any 
city  in  the  United  States  thought  suitable  by  our  American 
friends.  Precisely  the  same  matter  should  be  dictated  at 
precisely  the  same  speeds  at  both  centres,  and  the  same  regu- 
lations should  prevail  in  all  respects  cm  each  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. A  competition  on  these  lines  is  feasible.  It  would  be 
far  more  attractive  than  any  competition  of  the  ordinary 
type.  The  results  would  enable  us  to  judge  with  greater 
accuracy  than  has  been  hitherto  possible  the  relative  -peed 
capacity  of  shorthand  writer-  in  this  country  and  in  the  States. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  project  is  viewed  with 
sufficient  favor  here  to  warrant  any  of  our  English  societies 
in  making  a  serious  proposal  on  the  subject  to  the  societies 
of    America.  

INVITATIONS  RECEIVED 

The  students  of  the  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Business  School, 
Class  of  1910,  cordially  invite  you  to  attend  the  Twentieth. 
Annual  Reunion  and  Dance,  to  be  given  at  Cady  Hall,  South 
street,  Friday  evening,  February  4,  1910. 
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HIGHER  ACCOUNTING   IN  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 

By  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The  Business  Journal  I 
am  pleased  to  give  my  views  on  the  above  topic.  During  the 
past  few  years  we  have  read  much  and  heard  much  about  the 
advisability  of  adding  courses  of  higher  accounting  to  the 
commercial  school  curriculum.  In  my  opinion  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable under  existing  conditions  and  until  commercial  school 
teachers  are  more  thoroughly  versed  in  accountancy,  in  busi- 
ness procedure,  and  in  administrative  requirements  the  addi- 
tion of  such  a  course  would  prove  a  failure.  Unless  the 
teacher  himself  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  accountancy 
and  its  adaptation  to  different  lines  of  business  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  position  to  teach  it  to  others,  but  the  advisa- 
bility of  broadening  the  course  of  study  is  most  commendable 
and  should  be  seriously  considered  by  proprietors  of  com- 
mercial schools.  I  am  convinced  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation that  a  course  in  advanced  accountancy  can  be 
handled  only  in  a  large  city,  and  during  evening  sessions. 
Young  students  in  business  schools  are  as  a  rule  hardly 
capable  and  not  desirous  of  taking  up  advanced  studies,  and 
therefore  patronage  would  have  to  come  from  the  business 
offices  and  from  men  who  can  devote  only  their  evenings  to 
study.  It  may  appear  big  to  have  in  one's  catalogue  a  nicely 
outlined  "post-graduate  course."  but  the  time  and  money 
spent  in  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  such  a  course 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  the  regular  courses, 
unless  a  strong,  well  qualified  accountant  has  the  work  in 
hand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  commercial  courses  are  too 
short  and  too  narrow,  but  since  commercial  school  graduates 
are  seldom  given  positions  as  head  bookkeepers  it  is  most 
advisable  to  strengthen  the  courses  along  lines  which  will  pre- 
pare them  to  best  advantage  for  the  work  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  do  upon  entering  business  positions.  When 
a  young  graduate  enters  a  business  office  he  is  usually  be- 
wildered by  the  magnitude  of  the  office  equipment,  and  the 
many  files,  desks,  cards,  records,  blanks,  books,  etc.,  are 
generally  unfamiliar  objects  of  which  he  knows  little  or 
nothing.  I  find  this  the  great  stumbling  block  also  for  well 
advanced  commercial  teachers,  owing  to  their  unfamiliarity 
with  business  and  office  methods.  These  points  then  arc 
the  ones  to  strengthen.  If  students  can  be  advised  to  remain 
in  school  long  enough  it  would  be  advisable  to  lengthen  the 
course  by  the  addition  of  higher  studies,  but  in  such  a  case  I 
would  make  all  additional  work  a  compulsory  part  of  the 
course  rather  than  elective.  Label  your  course  Post-Graduate, 
or  Higher  Accounting,  and  students  will  steer  clear  of  it  as 
unnecessary,  but  add  part  of  it  to  the  regular  course  and 
they  will  take  it  without  hesitancy. 

During  my  incumbency  as  principal  of  the  Detroit  Busi- 
ness University  I  established  an  evening  course  in  higher  ac- 
counting and  conducted  it  for  two  years  with  success,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  commercial  school  that  has  success- 
fully established  such  a  course.  In  conducting  the  course  I 
had  the  backing  of  a  great  school,  also  the  assistance 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  without  which  assist- 
ance it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  conduct  it  with 
any  degree  of  success.  This  point  may  be  of  assistance  to 
school  men  who  contemplate  adding  such  a  course,  but  before 
doing  so  I  would  advise  their  securing  the  co-operation  of 
men  who  are  recognized  leaders  in  the  profession.  My  work 
now  in  Philadelphia  is  almost  entirely  along  accountancy 
lines,  and  I  have  under  my  direction  a  three  years'  course 
covering  accountancy,  law.  economics,  finance,  etc.,  after  com- 
pleting which  students  are  admitted  to  C.  P.  A.  examination. 
As  an  Advisory  Committee  we  have  four  certified  public  ac- 
countants, two  of  whom  are  members   (President  and  Secre- 


tary) of  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy.  It  will  be  seen 
from  all  of  this  that  to  conduct  an  accountancy  course  suc- 
cess full}-  the  strongest  of  backing  must  be  had,  and  in  what- 
ever other  lines  of  advanced  studies  courses  are  to  be  adopted. 
advisory  committees  of  leading  men  should  be  obtained. 
Their  co-operation  and  assistance  are  valuable  and  necessary. 
In  the  conduct  of  my  correspondence  course  in  accountancy 
I  number  a  great  many  commercial  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  many  of  whom  are  destined  to  become  shining  lights 
as  teachers  of  advanced  commercial  subjects  and  as  prac- 
tising accountants.  From  the  connection  I  am  closely  in 
touch  with  the  kind  of  work  being  done  by  progressive  com- 
mercial teachers,  and  while  some  of  them  are  below  the  aver- 
age the  majority  are  above  and  give  every  evidence  of  quali- 
fications and  keen  business  foresight.  From  such  men  we 
may  expect  higher  ideals  and  improved  courses  of  study.  I 
repeat,  that  higher  accounting  in  commercial  schools  should 
be  encouraged  gradually,  but  a  nigh-grade  course  should  be 
handled  only  by  well  qualified  men. 


SPOKANE  IN  1911 

The  following  letter  was  received  in  response  to  the 
article  in  the  February  number  of  The  Journal: 

"The  feasibility  of  Spokane  as  a  convention  city  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated.  Our  citizens  are  known  all  over 
the  couEtry  as  hospitable,  enterprising  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing through  to  a  successful  issue  any  undertaking  assumed. 
Our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Booster  Club  and  150,000  Club 
are'  so  many  live  wires,  and  have  made  Spokane  famous 
through  its  National  Apple  Show  and  publicity  campaigns. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  behind  the  movement  to 
bring  the  National  Convention  to  Spokane,  and  should  it 
decide  to  come,  the  Executive  Committee  may  relieve  their 
minds  of  any  anxiety  concerning  the  successful  handling 
of  the  convention. 

"Spokane  is  one  of  the  picturesque  cities  of  the  great 
West.  It  has  a  population  estimated  from  100,000  to  150,000. 
Conservative  citizens  estimate  that  the  census  will  probably 
be  from  110,000  to  120,000.  No  more  beautiful  city  is  to  be 
found  on  the  continent.  Climatic  conditions  are  exception- 
ally favorable  for  Summer  conventions.  The  magnificent 
Spokane  River  flows  through  the  heart  of  the  city  witli  a  fall 
of  over  150  feet,  distributed  over  a  series  of  cascades,  mak- 
ing a  final  plunge  of  sixty  feet,  affording  a  water-power 
that  is  not  surpassed  outside  of  Niagara.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  beautiful  lakes,  reached  by  elec- 
tric  lines,  affording  side  trips  of  exceptional  interest. 

"The  question  of  excursion  rates  over  the  transcontinental 
roads  that  enter  the  city  has  already  been  taken  up  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  will  report  to  your  committee 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

"Excursionists  will  be  entitled  to  a  trip  coming  over  one 
road  and  returning  by  another,  with  the  privilege  of  going 
on  to  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland  and  possibly  California 
points  without  extra  fare.  Stop-off  privileges  will  be  allowed 
both  going  and  coming,  giving  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Yellowstone  Park  and  other  places  of  interest. 

"Every  teacher  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  work  to  visit 
the  Coast.  No  one  can  comprehend  the  greatness  of  his 
country  who  has  not  crossed  the  Rockies,  and  no  one  can 
make  the  trip  but  will  pronounce  it  worth  far  more  than 
its  cost. 

"We  extend  an  invitation  to  the  business  educators  of 
the  East  to  come  out  to  the  great  Northwest  in  191 1,  breathe 
our  air,  imbibe  some  of  our  great  enthusiasm  and  either 
stay  out  here  and  grow  up  with  country  or  go  back  promising 
themselves  a  return  trip  minus  the  return  trip  ticket,  with  the 
expectation  of  enjoying  the  magnificent  opportunities  of  the 
great  Northwest  ad  infinitum.    H.  C.  Bi.aie,  Spokane,  Wash. 


On  Monday  evening,  February  21st,  the  annual  reunion 
and  banquet  of  ex-students  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College  was  held  in  Cedar  Rapids.  la.  After  the  banquet, 
which  was  served  in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Christian  Church, 
an  address  was  delivered  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  C.  R. 
B.  C,  by  \Y.  X.  Ferris,  of  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  A  large  number 
of  present  and  former  pupils  found  it  possible  to  be  present, 
and   spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

W.  J.  Stillman,  of  the  Northern  Business  College,  Water- 
town,  X.  Y.,  writes  that  his  school  is  having  a  record  year 
and  growing  all  the  time.  The  school  has  been  giving  the 
people  of  Western  Xew  York  first  class  instruction  in  busi- 
ness for  twenty  years. 

I)  A.  Casey,  of  the  Capital  Commercial  School,  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  writes  that  his  school  is  making  steady  headway,  and 
adds  that  he  expects  to  attend  the  convention  in  Washington, 
at  Easter.  He  makes  the  suggestion  that  there  has  been 
hardly  enough  penmanship  on  the  recent  E.  C.  T.  A.  pro- 
grams and  expresses  the  hope  that  more  time  will  be  given 
to  this  important  branch   at   Washington. 

A  reunion  <>f  former  pupils  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  January  20,  at  Memorial  Hall,  Brook- 
lyn. X.  Y.  The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  t 
a  musical  and  literary  program,  from  which  about  two  hun- 
dred guests  proceeded  to  the  parlors  for  supper.  After  sup- 
per the  roll  was  called,  in  which  a  representative  member 
of  each  year,  from  1894  to  1910,  responded  for  her  class. 
Some  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  commercial  school  graduates 
showed   an   unexpected  aptitude   for  after-dinner  speaking. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  Wilming- 
ton Board  of  Trade,  of  which  R.  J.  Maclean,  who,  is  well 
known  in  commercial  school  circles,  is   president: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  here  that  your  Wilmington 
Board  of  Trade  has  been  continually  referred  to  in  my 
presence  as  one  of  the  most  successful  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  where  criticisms  were 
made  of  other  boards  supposed  to  be  working  along  similar 
lines,  I  have  frequently  heard  your  board  suggested  as  a 
type  and  pattern  for  others  to  follow.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I   have   often   made  this   statement   myself." 

A  recent  number  of  "The  Arrowhead,"  a  monthly  maga- 
zine published  by  the  passenger  department  of  a  western 
railroad,  contains  an  article  by  Edward  K.  Isaacs,  presi  lent 
of  the  Isaacs-Woodburv  Business  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
In  connection  with  the  article  a  half-tone  cut  shows  the 
bookkeeping  department   of  the   school  at  work. 

J.  D.  Todd,  the  Salt  Lake  City  Engrosser,  has  a  speci- 
men of  his  work  reproduced  on  the  back  of  a  postal  card 
for  general  distribution.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  convincing 
to  any  one  who  has  w-ork  of  that  kind  to  lie  done. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  illustrated  supplement  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  is  a  reproduction  of  a  painting 
entitled.  "The  Daguerreotype,"  by  Richard  B.  Farley.  Mr. 
Farley  is  the  son  of  D.  H.  Farley,  the  Trenton  penman. 

N.  C.  Brewster,  of  Covington,  Pa.,  referring  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  J.  F.  Fish,  of  Chicago,  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  The  Journal  since  1883,  says  he  can  beat  him  by  several 
years,  as  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  began  getting 
this  magazine  in  November,  1879.  He  says  that  in  those 
days  d."  liars  were  SO  scarce  that  he  never  saw  a  whole  one 
at  once,  and  was  compelled  to  send  ten  cents  for  each  num- 


ber as  it  came  out.  The  Journal  is  proud  to  have  had  so 
able  a  penman  as  Mr.  Brewster  on  its  list  of  friends  for  so 
long  a  time. 

Another  remarkably  tasteful  bit  of  advertising  gotten 
nut  by  the  Cortland  Business  Institute,  is  a  card,  nine  by 
eleven  inches  in  size,  bearing  an  ornamental  design,  and  an 
appropriate  quotation  by  Rudyard  Kipling  printed  in  gold. 
Mr.  Edgecomb  is  certainly  a  strong  believer  in  quality  adver- 
tising. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  the  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  gives  full  information  regarding 
the  courses  conducted  in  its  various  departments.  The 
schoi  1  lia>  a  strong  faculty  and  conducts  a  class  in  nearly 
every  branch. 

A  school  proprietor  who  is  now  reaping  some  of  the 
fruits  of  efficient  labor  in  the  business  educational  field  is 
Norman  P.  Heffley,  of  Heffley  School.  Brooklyn,  who  is 
now  taking  a  trip  around  the  world.  While  the  trip  is  prim- 
arily for  pleasure  and  mental  profit,  Mr.  Heffley  will  un- 
questionably turn  much  of  the  information  which  he  gains 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils  of  his  school. 

John  R.  Gregg,  the  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Gregg,  left  on 
February  12  for  a  vacation  trip  to  Cuba.  Mr.  Gregg  has 
financial  interests  in  Havana  and  combines  pleasure  witli 
business  on  these  delightful  outings. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  Department  of  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tional Association  was  held  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
February.  Many  prominent  educators  were  present,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  of  Xew  York  City. 

On  Thursday,  February  3,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Clara  Evelyn  Billings,  to  Peter  Taylor  Sharp,  Jr.  Mr.  Sharp 
is  well  known  among  Brooklyn  and  Xew  York  penmen,  and 
The  Journal  extends  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a 
long  and  happy  married  life. 


MR.  NICHOLS  PROMOTED 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  secured  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  in  the  appointment  of  F.  G.  Nichols  as 
inspector  of  business  education  in  the  Empire  State.  For  the 
past  twelve  years  Mr.  Nichols  has  occupied  a  very  prominent 
place  in  business  educational  circles.  He  has  had  valuable 
experience  in  practically  every  kind  of  school  where  commer- 
cial training  is  featured. 

As  long  ago  as  1899  we  find  him  in  the  Montpelier,  Vt., 
Seminary,  going  from  there  to  the  Martin  School,  Pittsburg, 
and  finally  to  the  high  school  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Later  he 
went  to  the  high  schools  of  Rochester,  and  then  he  was  at  the 
head  of  an  important  department  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Business  Institute.  After  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  direc- 
toiship  of  all  the  commercial  work  in  the  high  schools  of 
Rochester. 

His  promotion  is  all  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  came  to  him  entirely  unsolicited.  We  believe  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  before  the  department  of  business  education 
will  lie  made  a  separate  division. 

Business  training  schools,  both  public  and  private,  should 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  State  authorities 
have  selected  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  the  general  in- 
spector and  adviser. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS 

By  The  Editor. 

There  are  various  tables  which  greatly  aid  the  teacher 
in  rapidly  supplying  problems  for  his  classes.  The  two  given 
herewith  will  be  found  of  exceptional  value. 

TABLE  FOR  MARKING  GOODS. 

The  percentage  to  add  to  the  selling  price  in  order  that 
a  discount  may  be  made  from  the  asking  price.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  make  a  discount  of 

33  1-3  per  cent,  add  50  per  cent  to  the  selling  price. 

25  per  cent,  add  33  1-3  per  cent  to  the  selling  price. 

20  per  cent  add  25  per  cent  to  the  selling  price. 

162-3  per  cent  add  20  per  cent  to  the  selling  price. 

142-7  per  cent  add  162-3  per  cent  to  the  selling  price. 

12^2  per  cent  add  142-7  per  cent  to  the  selling  price. 

11  1-9  per  cent  add  12I/,  per  c,ent  to  the  selling  price. 

10  per  cent  add  11  1-9  per  cent  to  the  selling  price. 

In  other  words,  y2  on  is  the  same  as  1-3  off;  1-3  on  is 
the  same  as  %  off;  *A  on  is  the  same  as  1-5  off;  1-5  on  is 
the  same  as  1-6  off,  and  so  on. 

TABLE  OF  RELATIVE  DISCOUNTS. 

10  and  5  off  equals  14J4  per  cent  off. 

15  and  s  off  equals  19J4  Pcr  cent  off. 

20  and  5  off  equals  24  per  cent  off. 

20  and  10  off  equals  28  per  cent  off. 

25  and  5  off  equals  28J4  per  cent  off. 

25  and  10  off  equals  32z/2  per  cent  off. 

25,  10  and  2  off  equals  33  3-5  per  cent  off. 

30  and  5  off  equals  33^  per  cent  off. 

30  and  10  off  equals  37  per  cent  off. 

30,  10  and  5  off  equals  403-20  per  cent  off. 

35  and  s  off  equals  38%  per  cent  off. 

35  and  10  off  equals  41J/2  per  cent  off. 

35,  10  and  5  off  equals  44  17-40  per  cent  off. 

40  and  5  off  equals  43  per  cent  off. 

40  and  10  off  equals  46  per  cent  off. 

40,  10  and  5  off  equals  487-10  per  cent  off. 

45  and  5  off  equals  47J4  per  cent  off. 

45  and  10  off  equals  50J4  per  cent  off. 

45,  10  and  5  off  equals  52  39-40  per  cent  off. 

50  and  5  off  equals  S254  per  cent  off. 

50  and  10  off  equals  55  per  cent  off. 

50,  10  and  5  off  equals  S7Ji  per  cent  off. 

55  and  5  off  equals  S7Va  per  cent  off. 

55  and  10  off  equals  59V2  per  cent  off. 

55,  10  and  5  off  equals  61  21-40  per  cent  off. 

60  and  5  off  equals  62  per  cent  off. 

60  and  10  off  equals  64  per  cent  off. 

60,  10  and  5  off  equals  65  4-5  per  cent  off. 

65  and  5  off  equals  662-3  per  cent  off. 

65  and  10  off  equals  68J/2  per  cent  off. 

65,  10  and  5  off  equals  70  3-40  per  cent  off. 

70  and  5  off  equals  71^*2  per  cent  off. 

70  and  10  off  equals  73  per  cent  off. 

70.  10  and  5  off  equals  747-20  per  cent  off. 

75  and  5  off  equals  76%  per  cent  off. 

75  and  10  off  equals  77V2  per  cent  off. 

75,  10  and  5  off  equals  78? »  per  cent  off. 


MAKING  MAGAZINES  THE  GOAT 

In  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  daily  newspaper  publishers, 
the  magazines  have  begun  to  appear  like  fearful  menaces.  It 
all  started  with  the  suggestion  in  the  President's  message 
that  a  higher  rate  of  postage  should  be  charged  on  magazines 
than  on  daily  newspapers,  stating  that  "they  are  much  heavier 
than  newspapers  and  contain  a  much  higher  proportion  of  ad- 
vertising to  reading  matter.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  second-class  privilege  be 
withdrawn  from  the  magazines,  some  daily  papers  caught  the 
scent  and  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  themselves  raised 
the  cry  that  the  magazines  were  the  offending  parties  and 
upon  them  should  rest  the  responsibility  for  the  annual  postal 
deficit. 

If  the  postal  deficit  is  due  to  an  unreasonably  low  rate  on 
second-class  matter,  by  all  means  let  it  be  increased,  but  the 
magazines  should  not  suffer  at  the  expense  of  the  daily  papers. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  tone  of  the  maga- 
zines is  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  daily  press,  that  the 
literature  they  contain  is  just  as  valuable  to  the  public,  and 
that  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  civilization  just  as  well. 
If  a  deficit  due  to  carrying  daily  papers  through  the  mails 
may  be  charged  to  education,  so  may  that  part  of  the  loss 
caused  by  carrying  the  magazines.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
advertising  to  reading  matter  in  the  magazines  being  larger, 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  advertisements  in  the  magazines  create  that  first-class 
postage  business  which  is  so  large  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
Government,  which  the  daily  paper  advertising  does  not. 
Furthermore,  even  in  the  face  of  the  extortionate  merchan- 
dise rate  which  fulfills  its  designs  by  throwing  the  carrying 
of  parcels  to  the  express  companies,  the  department  makes 
some  money  on  that,  which,  of  course,  it  would  not  make  were 
it  not  for  the  advertisements  in  other  than  daily  papers. 

If  the  daily  papers  carry  less  proportion  of  advertising 
to  general  reading  matter  it  is  because  they  can't  get  it.  There 
arc.  however,  daily  papers  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
pages  published  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  which  arc  more 
than  half  advertising,  and  that  is  as  large  a  proportion  as 
even  the  most  successful  magazines  are  able  to  secure.  If 
the  daily  press— or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  following  the 
cue  given  to  it — succeeds  in  penalizing  the  magazines  that  they 
may  be  saved,  it  will  not  be  because  there  is  justice  in  their 
contention,  but  because  they  wield  more  political  power  than 
the  magazines.  If  the  Post  Office  Department  wants  to  save 
some  money  let  it  take  cognizance  of  some  of  the  abuses  men- 
tioned by  the  New  York  Tribune.  There  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  magazines  when  the  unnecessary 
leaks  have  been  stopped. 

An  Indiana  Representative  has  just  sent  home,  franked, 
sixty-one  mail  sacks  full  of  seeds.  Two  venerable  abuses  are 
thus  illustrated.  The  Government  should  not  be  expected  to 
furnish  seeds  in  such  profusion  for  anybody  who  will  take 
them  either  to  plant  or  to  feed  to  the  chickens,  and  it  should 
not  be  expected  to  deliver  non-perishable  freight  matter  of  that 
character  bv  mail. 
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LESSONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 


By  T.  COURTNEY 


In  this  Lesson  the  B  and  R  will  be  found  most  difficult 
and  will  require  much  practice.  Whenever  you  find  a  letter 
difficult,  study  and  practice  it  until  you  have  made  decided 
improvement. 

Remember  that  the  finest  penmen  were  once  poor  writers, 
so  do  not  get  discouraged.     Handwriting  in  the  making  is  a 


process  of  evolution — a  slow  unfolding,  that  requires  time  as 
well  as  effort. 

Cultivate  a  light  touch.  This  requires  steady  nerves  and 
confidence.  The  very  best  penmen  sometimes  make  a  very 
poor  letter,  because  just  at  the  instant  when  they  are  swinging 
the  pen  some  little  doubt  and  lack  of  confidence  occurs  which 
causes  them  momentarily  to  lose  control  of  the  muscles. 


^^ 
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CULTIVATION 

Weeds  grow  unasked,  and  even  some  sweet  flowers 
Spontaneous  give  their  fragrance  to  the  air, 
And  bloom  on  hills,  in  vales,  and  everywhere — 

As  shines  the  sun,  or  fall  the  summer  showers — 
But  wither  while  our  lips  pronounce  them  fair ! 
Flowers  of  more  worth  repay  alone  the  care, 

The  nurture,  and  the  hopes  of  watchful  hours; 

While  plants  most  cultivated  have  most  lasting  powers. 
So  flowers  of  genius  that  will  longest  live 

Spring  not  in  mind's  uncultivated  soil, 

But  are  the  birth  of  time  and  mental  toil, 

And  all  the  culture  learning's  hand  can  give; 

Fancies,  like  wild  flowers,  in  a  night  may  grow, 

But  thoughts  are  plants  whose  stately  growth  is  slow. 
— W.  P.  Steinhaeuser. 


A  new  improved  writing  position  adjuster  has  reached 
us  from  C.  A.  Faust,  of  Chicago.  As  already  mentioned  m 
the  Journal,  this  consists  of  a  metal  band  about  one  inch 
wide  which  fits  upon  the  pencil  or  penholder.  On  the  top  of 
this  band  is  a  little  saucer-shaped  cup,  in  which  is  to  be 
placed  the  end  of  the  first  finger.  Just  below  this  cup  and  on 
the  right  hand  side,  projects  ,a  curved  part  of  the  attachment 
which  extends  about  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  the 
pen  or  pencil.  This  extension  prevents  the  learner  from  turn- 
ing his  hand  too  far  to  the  right.  The  improvement  con- 
sists of  a  place  for  the  second  finger  which  prevents  the  child 
from  getting  it  too  far  over  the  pencil  point,  and  the  pencil 
extension,  which  permits  of  keeping  the  pencil  long  enough 
at  all  times  and  uses  it  up  to  within  two  inches  of  the  end. 
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LESSONS    IN    ENGRAVERS'    SCRIPT 

By  G.  DeFelice,  New  York 

The  extended  letters  should  not  be  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  short  letters,  especially  if  one  is  careful  to  main- 
tain an  evenness  of  stroke  and  uniformity  of  slant.  The 
proper  spacing  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  fractions. 

For  instance,  the  /  is  75  per  cent  higher  than  the  i, 
whereas  the  d  is  100  per  cent  higher;  /  and  b  are  150  per  cent 
higher. 

Careful  criticism  will  be  made  of  all  specimens  sent  to  The 
Journal  office,  accompanied  by  return  postage  and  ten  two- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  work. 


RULES  FOR  THE  SHORTHAND  SPEED  CONTEST  FOR 
THE  MINER  MEDAL 

To  Be  Held  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association  on  Saturday,  March 
26,  1910,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  final  contest  for  the  Miner  Medal  will  be  open  to 
stenographers  who  have  had  not  more  than  ten  years'  study, 
and  practise  in  the  art  of  shorthand  writing.  The  medal  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  awarded  at 
this  contest. 

2.  There  will  be  six  five-minute  dictations,  given  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  following  speeds — 140,  160,  180,  200,  210  and 
220;  and,  if  desired,  one  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  The  mat- 
ter to  be  dictated  will  consist  of  an  article,  address,  sermon, 
editorial  or  judge's  charge. 

3.  The  matter  to  be  dictated  will  be  carefully  selected  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  will  be  free  from  proper  names  and  tech- 
nical expressions.  A  brief  statement  of  the  subject  matter, 
together  with  any  proper  names  or  technical  expressions,  will 
be  given  previous  to  each  reading.  There  will  be  a  brief  in- 
terval for  rest  between  dictations. 

4.  At  the  close  of  the  dictations  each  contestant  will  be 
allowed  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  to  examine  his  notes 
and  select  those  he  wishes  to  transcribe.  Each  contestant  shall 
select  one  test  for  transcription,  and  the  award  will  be  made 
to  the  contestant  having  the  highest  aggregate  number  of 
words  correct  after  deductions  have  been  made  for  errors. 
No  transcript  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  errors 
will  be  considered  in  the  competition  for  the  medal.  (Con- 
testants may  transcribe  as  many  of  the  tests  as  they  desire, 
but  they  must  make  the  selection  of  the  one  to  be  handed  to 
the  judges.) 

5.  In  computing  results,  the  committee  will  deduct  one 
word  from  the  gross  number  of  words  dictated  in  each  test 
for  each  error.  In  a  transcript,  each  word  added  to,  omitted 
from  or  changed  from  the  original  will  be  counted  as  an  error. 


No  deduction  will  be  made  for  changes  in  punctuation  where 
the  meaning  is  not  altered. 

6.  Three  hours  will  be  allowed  for  transcription. 

7.  Each  contestant  may  transcribe  his  notes  in  any  way 
he  chooses,  but  the  committee  prefers  typewritten  transcripts, 
and  typewriting  machines  will  be  furnished  to  all  desiring 
them.  Competitors  will  transcribe  in  a  room  to  which  only 
contestants,  members  of  the  Contest  Committee  and  the  type- 
writer operators  shall  be  present.  The  typewriter  operator 
must  be  some  one  who  was  not  present  in  the  room  while  the 
dictation  was  being  given.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate with  a  contestant  while  the  transcripts  are  being 
made. 

8.  Transcripts  will  be  corrected  by  the  committee  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  know  whose 
work  is  being  examined  until  the  entire  labor  of  correction 
has  been  completed. 

9.  The  notes  and  transcripts  of  all  contestants  making  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  errors  will  be  held  by  and  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  committee. 

10.  All  transcripts  rejected  by  reason  of  too  great  a  per- 
centage of  errors  will,  upon  request,  be  returned  to  the 
writers,  together  with  the  notes,  and  no  mention  of  such  work 
will  be  made  in  the  report;  neither  will  any  information  con- 
cerning same  be  given  out  by  the  committee. 

ir.  The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  change 
in  the  above  rules.  If  any  change  is  made,  due  notice  will  be 
given  to  each  of  the  contestants. 

Those  intending  to  compete  in  the  contest  for  the  Miner 
Medal  should  notify  at  their  earliest  convenience  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Eldridge,  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

E.  H.  Eldridge,  Chairman ; 

E.  H.  Craver,  Paterson,  N.  J. ; 

G.  P.  Eckels,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Wilmington,  Del. ; 

H.   L.  Jacobs,  Providence,  R.  I. 


We  have  received  from  Fred  Lafontaine,  of  Bristol,  R. 
I.,  samples  of  the  card  work  he  is  doing.  He  does  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  artistic  writing. 


W.  H.  Beacom 


A.  W.  Dakin 
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LESSONS  IN  LETTERING 

By  E.  E.  Marlatt,  of  The  Journal  Staff. 

The  alphabet  presented  this  month  is  one  of  the  most 
rapid  and  practical  used  by  the  engrossers.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
type  of  lettering  used  in  the  body  work  of  much  of  the  com- 
mercial designing.  It  appeals  to  the  engrosser  for  many  rea- 
sons, chiefly  because  it  is  rapid.  I  am  presenting  the  complete 
alphabet,  both  capitals  and  lower  case,  in  this  one  lesson. 
Use  a  No.  3  Soennecken  pen  and  the  best  quality  of  ink, 
preferably   freshly  ground   India. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  criticise  the  lettering  of  any  sub- 
scriber of  The  Journal  upon  receipt  of  this  lesson  done  in 
his  best  style  and  twenty-five  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  for  part 
et  the  time  devoted  to  the  work. 


STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS 

George  H.  Walks,  of  Lockyear's  Business  College,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  sends  in  specimens  of  work  of  eight  pupils  in  the 
penmanship  classes,  two  of  them  being  papers  from  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  school.  They  show  a  very  high  class  of 
product  work. 

We  have  from  Charles  J.  O'Rourke,  of  the  Rutland,  Vt., 
Business  College,  several  pages  of  excellent  work.  Mr. 
O'Rourke  writes  a  strong  business  hand. 

Both  in  business  writing  and  in  movement  exercises,  Olga 
Heinrich,  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Cleveland,  is 
doing  notable  work.  A  full  page  of  a  rather  difficult  move- 
ment exercise  shows  her  complete  mastery  of  the  pen. 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  given  us  op- 
portunity of  observing  some  of  the  work  done  by  the  primary 
pupils  in  the  schools  there.  Some  of  the  little  people  already 
give  excellent  promise. 

Two  of  the  pupils  of  D.  Elston,  Alberta  Business  Col- 
lege, Edmonton,  Alta,  have  sent  in  excellent  work  this  month. 


Some  of  the  capitals  of  Anna  Lyons  and  the  small  figures  of 
Polly  MacDonald  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Pupils  of  L.  M.  Holmes,  Iron  City  Business  College, 
Pittsburg,  are  doing  excellent  work.  We  cannot  pronounce 
the  name  of  Zbierajewska,  but  we  pronounce  the  work  first- 
class. 

Columbia  College,  at  Paterson,  is  developing  quite  an 
artist  in  Orie  Meyne,  "His  Master's  Voice,"  done  in  move- 
ment exercises,  being  a  life-like  piece  of  work,  and  the  clock 
whose  hands  point  to  half  after  eleven  gives  one  an  appetite 
for  lunch  at  first  sight. 

More  of  the  public  school  work  at  Newton,  la.,  by  pupils 
of  O.  J.  Browning  indicates  that  there  is  constant  improve- 
ment there  among  his  pupils,  and  that  good  work  is  being 
done  a4J*the  time. 

LTnder  M.  J.  Walters,  a  large  number  of  pupils  of  the 
Illinois  Business  College,  Chicago,  are  making  rapid  progress 
in  penmanship,  according  to  the  specimens  received  from  him. 
Mr.  Walters  himself  is  a  strong  penman,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  bring  good  results  in  his  classes. 

Another  Iowa  teacher  who  is  doing  remarkable  work 
among  his  students  is  Lester  Tjossem,  of  the  Highland  ParK 
College,  Des  Moines.  There  is  genuine  movement  in  the  work 
of  all  of  his  pupils,  and  most  of  them  have  it  under  excellent 
control. 

At  the  International  Business  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
J.  N.  Fulton  succeeds  in  bringing  out  the  best  there  is  in  his 
pupils.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  pages  in  his  assortment 
of  specimens  are  the  figures,  which  are  small,  neat  and  very 
legible. 

L.  M.  Arbaugh,  who  has  charge  of  the  penmanship  in 
Drake  College,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  a  large  number  of  pupils 
in  his  classes  who  are  doing  work  worthy  of  special  mention. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  look  over  the  work  of  pupils  who 
have  been  so  well  trained. 
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A  MID-WINTER  RECORD 

Thus  is  written  February  1.  In  January  our  teachers  were  chosen  for 
•he  following-  commercial  schools:  Merrill,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Bryant  & 
Suatton,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Valley  City,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Albany  Busi- 
ness College,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Also  for  the  Technical  High  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  the  North  Central  Hig-h  School,  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  many  other  vacancies  on  our  books  (mostly  for 
September),  Miere  are  already  twenty  that  carry  salaries  of  from  $100  to 
$1S0  a  month. 

Note  that  ours  is  practically  the  only  Agency  of  any  importance  that 
gives  its  attention  solely  to  the  placing  of  commercial  and  shorthand 
teachers.  With  us,  this  is  a  specialty  tin  fact,  as  well  as  in  name.  The 
vacancies  reported  in  our  advertising  call  for  commercial  and  shortlhand 
teachers.  We  place  no'  other  ktind,  and  we  do  not  find  ipositions  for  book- 
keepers and  stenographers,  though  occasionally  a  teaching  position  requires 
secretarial  duties.  The  sequel  of  our  policy  may  be  read  in  the  splendid 
clientage  we  have,  and  in  the  gratifying  volume  of  positions  we  fill.  May 
we  help  you?  No  position,  no  pay.  See  our  Manager  at  the  E;  C.  T.  A.  Con- 
vention in  Washington. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

A    SPECIALTY    BY    A   SPECIALIST 
E.  E.  GAYLORD,  ji    Baker  Avenue,    Beverly,   Mass. 

Manager. 


HIGHER    ACCOUNTING 

ADVICE    TO    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 


better  work  and   higher  salary. 

The  author's  standing  as  instructor,  commercial  school  manager,  and  accountant,  is  proof  of  his 
ability  to  prepare  others  for  the  same  work — 'and  his  membership  in  the  leading  associations  of  ac- 
countants in  America  is  evidence  of  qualifications  and  standing.  The  Bennett  Certificate  is  a  passport 
to  a  good  position,   and   commended,  by   leading  commercial  school   proprietors. 

Leading  Accountancy  Course  of  America 


R.    J.    BENNETT,   C.  P.    A., 


1421  Arch   Street,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


The     RANSOMERIAN 

SOMETHING    ENTIRELY   NEW   IN    PENHOLDERS! 
The     holder     that     makes      writing    a    pleasure 

C.   \v.  RANSOM  and  W.  L.  GORDON,  Patentees 


Pits  the  fingers,  does  not  cramp  the  hand.  Used  exclusively  by  C.  W. 
Ransom,  President  of  the  Ransomerlan  School  of  Penmanship,  In  his  expert 
writing.  Used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  professional  penmen.  Read 
what  a  few  of  them  say: 

"It  Is  a  beauty." — Flickinger.  "Nothing  Just  as  good." — Weatherly. 
"Hope  you  sell  a  bunch  of  them." — Stacy.  "The  best  penholder  ever  put  on 
the  market." — Be<Jinger.  A  score  of  others  likewise  have  tried  the  holder 
and  will   use   no  other. 

This  beautiful  holder  is  made  of  solid  hard  rubber,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. Order  to-day  and  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  using 
this  wonderful  invention.  Price  each,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Special  prices  to 
schools  and  colleges.     Address 

RANSOM  &  GORDON  PENHOLDER  CO.,  *,*■„«  **<«.*,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^^^tteuimS 


For  OVER   FIFTY   YEAR8  hav* 

maintained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability, 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4-  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York. 


is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to  that 
special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of  selected  rose- 
wood or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer. 

12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;    Plain,  50c.  8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;   Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,    :    208  North  5th  Street.  Quincy,  111. 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  The  Business  Journal. 


The  most  popular  pens  are 

ESTERBROOK'S 

Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  Al,  128,333 
Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points,  3  12,3 13,3 14 

Turned-up  Points,  477, 

531,  1876 


Esterbrooh  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

Works:  Camden,  N.  J.  95  John  St..  N.  T. 


With  this  lesson  the  course  of  one  hundred  copy  lines      of  The  Journal.     Applications  for  the  certificate — which  is, 


designed  primarily  for  teachers  is  concluded,  and  all 
who  have  been  following  the  course  are  requested  to  send 
final  specimens  to  the  office  of  The  Journal  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  required  practice  has  been  done. 

A   beautiful    certificate   is   being   made   to   be   signed   by 
E.  C.   Mills,  the  conductor  of  the  course,  and  by  the  editor 


in    fact,    a    diploma — can    be    received    any    time    during   the 
present  school  year. 

The  price  of  the  certificate  is  $1.00  to  pay  for  the  en- 
grossing of  the  name  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  signa- 
tures. 


Sljp  Unfitness  Journal 


Words     ~ly     C.r.^a 


.k^l*3Z<<??Z^^Z£^2Z<2^ 


d^^^L^Z^^^a^t^/, ^^L«u<^«^&^^ 


.-^Ls^c^u±^y.. 


MODERN     OFFICE     APPLIANCES 


MULTI-COPY  TYPEWRITER. 

Multi-Copy  Typewriter  Co., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RIGHT  IN  SIGHT  COPYHOLDER. 

Mossberg   Wrench    Co., 

Central  Falls,  R.  I. 


i 


/ 


PLANOTYPE. 
A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  New  York. 


YOST  TYPEWRITER. 
Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York. 
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XtR.    A.    S.    WHITE. 


MR.   T.    W.    TAMBLYN,   Kacsas  City,   Mo. 

DEAR  TEACHER:— I  am  sorry  you  misun- 
derstood my  motive  in  inclosing  a  few  extra 
stamps  with  my  last  lesson.  You  need  not 
eend  me  any  extra  specimens,  as  I  am  not 
looking  for  anything  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar lessons.  However,  feeling  that  I  have  al- 
ready received  more  in  value  in  this  long  and 
thorough  course  than  my  tuition  fee  entitles 
me  to,  it  seems  only  fair  that  I  should  make 
Bome    sort    of    extra    payment. 

Of  two  or  three  correspondence  courses  I 
have  taken,  yours  is  the  only  one  that  has  done 
me  any  good,  and  in  all  sincerity,  with  your 
permission.  I  shall  pay  for  the  remainder  of 
the  course  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  lesson. 
Very  truly, 

A.    S.    WHITE, 
No.  361    W.  20th  St..   New  York  City. 


Mr.  White  is  pleased  with  our  course — so  will  you  be  when  you  take  it. 

THETAMBLYN  SCHOOL 
OF  PENMANSHIP 

is  the   OLDEST   and   BEST    in   existence.     Ask  any  of  the  leaders  in 
the    penmanship    profession    who    is  the  finest  all-round  penman  con- 
ducting a  correspondence   school. 

I    CAN    MAKE  YOU  A  GOOD    PENMAN  AT   YOUR 
HOME    DURING    SPARE    TIME 

Why  go  away  to  school  to  master  penmanship  when  by  the  TAMBLYN  SYSTEM 

it  can   be  done  as   quickly   at  home  with  less 

than  one-tenth  the  cost,  and  without  giving  up 

present  occupation?      My  book,  "HOW  TO 

BECOME  A  GOOD  PENMAN,"  contains 

copies    and    specimens    and    tells    how    others 

mastered    it.      FREE.      If    you    inclose    stamp 

your    name    will    be    written    on    a    card,    the 

finest  you  ever  saw  it. 

f.  W.  TAMBLYN.  404  Meyer  Bids.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


WRIGHT  or  WRONG? 

"Now  is  the  season  of  discontent."  Many  wrong  teachers,  as  well  as  the  Wright  brothers,  are  "up  in 
the  air."  They  know  they  are  not  securing  good  results.  Their  methods  are  not  satisfactory.  The  text- 
books in  use  are  out  of  date.  They  long  for  a  change,  and  fret  awhile,  then  plod  along,  month  after 
month    and   year  after  year,   in  the  same   old  way — their  pupils  suffering  the  consequences. 

The  value  of  any  article  in  the  commercial  world  consists  in  its  utility — whether  it  be  a  flying-machine 
or  a  text-book.  The  aeroplane  will  be  of  little  value  until  it  is  developed  into  a  practical  vehicle  for 
carrying  passengers.  The  wireless  telegraph  was  for  many  years  but  a  scientific  curiosity.  Theory  is  use- 
less without  practical  application.  A  text-book,  as  well  as  a  machine,  should  be  practical.  It  should  con- 
vey to  the  business  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  things  he  will  have  to  do  in  business  life,  and  show  him  how 
to  do  them. 

Pfa  n¥  i  r-  a  1  T<»-vf -V»rtr»lrc  are  whal  lhe  name  imPlies-  We  have  disPensed  witn  some  of 
fldtUtdl      1CA>     UUUK.S      (he   „me.honored   mles  aIK1  formalities,   and  emphasized   the 

real,  marketable  value  of  each  subject.     A  teacher  secures  the 

best  results  with  these  books  because  they  are  both  interesting  and  practical.  The  facts  are  arranged  log- 
ically, and  the  student  acquires  clear  and  concise  knowledge,  ready  to  use.  Conscientious  study,  with  Prac- 
tical Text-books,  produces  business  men  and  women  who  attain  success. 

Every  commercial  school  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  Practical  books.  Write  today  for  a  cata- 
logue.    We  publish  a  full  list  of  books  for  all  commercial  school  courses — and  we  pay  the  freight. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT 

!  CLEVELAND*- 


BOOK  COMPANY 

—  OHIO     t'~ 


-ition  The  Business  Journal. 
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SUMMER  TRAINING  SCHOOL   FOR 
GREGG    SHORTHAND    TEACHERS 

During  June,  July  and  August  our  regular  course  of  study  will  be  supplemented  by  in- 
struction and  drill  for  teachers. 

The  course  has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Gregg  and  will  be  conducted  under  his  direction  by 
the  experienced  and  capable  teachers  who  have  formed  the  faculty  of  Gregg  School  for  several 
years. 

There  will  be  regular  class  work,  review  work,  speed  practice,  shorthand  penmanship  and 
blackboard  drills — all  of  the  highly  specialized  methods  of  instruction  for  which  Gregg  School 
is  noted.    Mr.  Gregg  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  for  at  least  a  month. 

THE  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS  OF  THE  WORK  LAST  YEAR 

There  was  unbounded  enthusiasm  over  the  work  done  last  year. 

And  this  is  still  evidenced  by  the  grateful  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving  from  the  teach- 
ers who  attended.  We  believe  that  every  one  who  attended  the  teachers'  course  last  year  is 
teaching   the   system   to-day — and   we  could  have  placed  a  great  many  more  in  positions. 

GREGG    SCHOOL,     151    WABASH    AVENUE 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 


ORNAMENTAL    WRITING    BY    C.    B.    ADKINS,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


and  CERTIFICATES  for  Colleges,  Schools  (public  and 
private),  Business  Colleges,  Societies,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses. Stock  and  special  designs,  artistic  in  design, 
handsomely  lithographed,  reasonable  in  price.  Diploma 
Filling  a   specialty. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

THE   DE  FELICE  STUDIO,  261   Broadway,  New  York 

Successor    to   the    Kinsley -Defelice    Studio. 

Designers,  Engravers,  Printers,  Lithographers. 


BARNES'  DICTIONARY  AND  MMSE  BOOK 

—  23,000  outlines      WnrH. 

carefully  selected.  aidS 
elude  proper  nounTtecE 
meal  terms,  new  words— 
****  not  'found  "T£i 
other  shorthand  diction; 
££,  ,Price3  $1.25  to*  1.76. 
Sample  pages  free. 
THE  ARTHUR  J. 
BARNES  PUB.  CO, 
SL  Louis,  Mo. 


BACHTENKIRCHER'S  BOOKS 

Model   Copies   for    Study  and    Practice. ..  .20  cents 

Rational    Method  in  Primary  Writing 25  cents 

The   two  books  at  one   time 35  „-,£ 

JS^fv.  to  P^^S^iP.  a  self-instructor.  Just 
from  the  press.  96  plates  and  oyer  400  copies. 
In  three  bindings.  Leather.  S1.00.  Cloth  73 
cents.      Paper,    50   cents.  "     lo 

J.  H.  BACHTENKIRCHER, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 


AUTOMATIC  SIGN  PENS 


Makes  lettering  in  two  colors  or  shades  AT  ONE 
STROKE  from  one  color  of  ink. 

w?5E?IA,?i-PI'EPR:  8  MARKING  OR  6  AUTO- 
MATIC SHADING  PENS  with  two  colom  if 
Automatic  Ink.  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc  for  SI  00 
postpaid.     Address, 

Newton  Stoakes  Shading  Pen  Co., 
Pontiac,  Mich.      Catalog  free. 


en 


you  buy  penmanship,  you 

to  get  the  best  in.  th«  world! 
My  dollar  letter  is  that.  Don't 
be  misled  by  the  other  fellow, 
his  sight  is  poor — and.  At 
dreams  dreams.  The  inadanu 
Scrap-book  at  $45  is  tht  on* 
great  thine  in  off-hand  Tiritin*. 
Write  me  for  particulars. 

Ll  mai>arasz. 

KuoxviUe,   Tana. 


Iii  answering  advertisements  please  mention  The  Business  Journal. 
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■THE  DEATH  Dr*i 
*\1 


tSLMmmVJm 


*J2Z 


M^j 


WAS 
IN  THE  HIGHEST"*""^ 
E5TEEM  AND  BELOVED  BY 
ALL  WHO  KNEW  HIM. BUT  BY     > 
j  NDNE  BETTER  THAN  THD5E 
>-,'    WHO  WERE  A550CIATED  WITH 
"**•'     HIM  A5  MEMBER5  OF  HIS  BAND 


A  ^Hkli^J   HE  WAS 

ACCURATE.  PAIN5TAKINC  AND 
FAITHFUL.  AND  ALWAYS  5EEME0  TO  HIM 
THAT  HI5  TIMEAND  EFF0RT5  BELONGED 
TO  HI5  BANO.AND  HE  CAVE  IT  UNSPAR- 
INGLY EVEN  WHEN  THE  WEIGHT  OF 
YEARS  BORE  HEAVILY  UPON  HIM. 


-r~.    .jf—  ^-  ■ 

PROMPTED  BY  THE  HIGHEST  MOTIVES  /"Hlri,  MUSICAL  CAREER  MUST  EVER  STAND  A5 
AND  EXECUTED  THROUCH  THE  IN5THU-  f  JjAN  EXAMPLE  OF  SUCCESS.  WON  BY  INDUSTRY 
MENT  OF  A  COMMAND  INC  INTELLECT.  J^tM  JOINED  BY  UNUSUAL  ABILITY.ANO  5HDULD 

* ~-    -»  BEAN  INSPIRATION  TO  EVERY  MEMBER  DF 

THE  PROFESSION. ESPECIALLYTO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN  TO  CARRY  ON  THE  GOOD 
_,  $-~.       WORK  WHICH  MARKED  HIS  MANY  5UCCE55FULYEAR5  A5  BAND  MASTER. 


^.sPy 


^         »  +**/ 


ENGROSSING  BY   E.    E.    MARLATT,   NEW   YORK    CITY. 


SUPERVISORS 
OF"  WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied  in  the  schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  harsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the  time. 

Samples  of  Dixon's  No.  30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will  be  sent  to  any  super- 
visor of  writing. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,    N.  J. 


If  interested  in  the  beat  methods  of  instruction 
send  for  my  large  Penmanship  Journal,  which  con- 
tains something  not  seen  in  the  circulars  of  the 
other  penmen — it  is  free. 

For  25  cent*  I  will  Bend  you  a  package  of  cards, 
executed  in  gold,  silver  and  colored  inks,  that  for 
beauty  and  style  are  not  approached  by  the  work  of 
any  other  penman,  proving  that  I  am  really  a  Card 
Expert. 

I  can  also  show  you  how  you  can  make  a  good 
income  carving  roses,  flowers,  etc.,  on  cards  with  a 
knife.    Send  me  10  cents  for  sample  and  information. 

A.  W.  DAKIN, 
Card  Expert,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


terms  to  agents  i 


I  will  write  your  Name  oa 
ore   dozen  PADflC 

i  will  give  OHnUo 

free  a  pack  FOR  15© 
of    Samples  and   send 
th  each  order.  AgentsWanted. 
I  have  the  very  best 


BLANK   CARDS    blank    cards    now  on 

the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
»oIors.  Sample  100  postpaid,  15c.  1.000  by  ex- 
press, 75c.    Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  fiatf 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  23c.  Less  for 
more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White, 
15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder.  10c.  Gil- 
:ott's  No.  1  Pens.  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Fair  Haven.  Pa. 


One    of    the    leading    schools    of    Penmanship    and 
Drawing  in  the  U.  S.     Under  the  personal   super- 
vision of  L.   M.  Kelchner. 
"If  interested  write  for   information.     Address 

Pres.  0.  H.  longwell.  Highlands  Park  College,  De  Moines,  la. 


MERCHANTS 

"There  are  geniuses  in  trade,  as  well  as  in  war,  or  the 
state,  or  letters;  and  the  reason  why  this  or  that  man  is  for- 
tunate is  not  to  be  told.  It  lies  in  the  man;  that  is  all  anybody 
can  tell  you  about  it.  See  him,  and  you  will  know  easily  why 
he  succeeds. 

"Nature  seems  to  authorize  trade  as  soon  as  you  see  the 
natural  merchant,  who  appears  not  so  much  a  private  agent 
as  her  factor  and  minister  of  commerce.  His  natural  probity 
combines  with  his  insight  into  the  fabric  of  society,  to  put 
him  above  tricks,  and  he  communicates  to  all  his  own  faith, 
that  contracts  are  of  no  private  interpretation.  The  habit  of 
his  mind  is  a  reference  to  standards  of  natural  equity  and 
public  advantage ;  and  he  inspires  respect,  and  the  wish  to 
deal  with  him,  both   for  the  quiet  spirit  of  honor  which  at- 


tends him,  and  for  the  intellectual  pastime  which  the  spectacle 
of  so  much  ability  affords. 

"This  immensely  stretched  trade,  which  makes  the  capes 
of  the  Southern  Ocean  his  wharves,  and  the  Atlantic  Sea  his 
familiar  port,  centres  in  his  brain  only;  and  nobody  in  the 
universe  can  make  his  place  good. 

"In  his  parlor,  I  see  very  well  that  he  has  been  at  hard 
work  this  morning,  with  that  knitted  brow,  and  that  settled 
humor,  which  all  his  desire  to  be  courteous  cannot  shake  off. 
I  see  many  valiant  noes  have  this  day  been  spoken,  when 
others  would  have  uttered  ruinous  yeas. 

"Our  action  should  rest  mathematically  on  our  substance. 
In  nature,  there  are  no  false  valuations.  A  pound  of  water  in 
the  ocean  tempest  has  no  more  gravity  than  in  a  midsummer 
pond.  All  things  work  exactly  according  to  their  quality,  and 
according  to  their  quantity;  attempt  nothing  they  cannot  do, 
except  man  only."— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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St,    Peter,    m.,   Js 
W.    RANSOM     President, 


10.    1910. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Professor — In  May,  1908.  I  finished 
the  combined  course  under  your  instruction 
and  executed  miy  diploma  of  graduation. 

1  have  since  held  good  positions  and  owe 
my  success,  in  part,  to  the  excellent  in- 
struction received  while  a  student  of  the 
Ransomerian. 

The  systematic  method,  expert  pen- 
written  copies,  accompanied  by  instructions 
therefor,  together  with  the  personal  oriti- 
ciems  and  valuable  suggestions  given  by 
you.  lead  one  who  is  conscientious  of  nia 
own  welfare  and  betterment,  gradually  and 
progressively  to  the  goal  of   perfection. 

There  are  innumerable  points  of 
superiority  where  the  Ransomerian  stands 
:n  the  lead  and,  in  conclusion,  would 
recommend  the  Ransomerian  Oorresp<">nd- 
enoe  School  of  Penmanship,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  any  individual  who  may  wishi  to 
become  a  more  proficient  penman  and  be 
permanently  benefited  thereby. 
With  kindest  regards. 


POOR  PENMANSHIP  IS  A  RISK 

And  so  is  poor  advertising.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  it,  neither  can 
I,  and  that  is  why  I  am  making  you  this  special  offer  of  sending  you  a  $5 
coupon  good  until  April  15th,  1910,  to  test  the  merits  of  this  ad. 

What  impressions  do  your  correspondents  get  of  you?  Every  time 
you  sign  a  letter  you  are  putting  on  paper  an  evidence  for  some  one  to 
judge  your  character  and  training  by.  To  write  a  firm,  strong  hand  will 
add  to  your  equipment,  no  matter  how  able  you  are,  what  position  you 
hold,  and  may  be  just  enough  sometime  to  turn  the  balance  in  your  favor. 
Many  a  man  has  been  judged  by  his  handwriting.  Weak,  untrained  pen- 
manship may  be  taken  by  some  man  you  wish  to  impress  as  a  key  to  your 
ability. 

I  WILL  MAKE  YOU  A  GOOD  WRITER 

My  easy  and  sure  course  is  the  short  cut  to  acquiring  a  firm  hand. 
Former  pupils  have  invariably  made  good  after  graduating.  My  help  to 
you  will  be  just  as  effective.  It  will  supply  the  missing  link  between  you 
and  well  paid  positions.  Hundreds  of  students  have  taken  my  Mail 
Course,  and  their  letters  express  the  deepest  appreciation  for  the  success 
they  have  attained  from  them.  My  methods  are  simple  but  scientific  and 
certain,    no    matter    how    poorly   you  write. 

THE  RANSOMERIAN  SYSTEM 

SHOWS  YOU   BY  MAIL  INSTRUCTION 

how  to  acquire  a  bold,  clear,  decisive  hand — how  to  write  so  people  un- 
consciously respect  you.  Send  the  coupon  to-day  for  full  particulars  about 
my  system  and  the  enthusiastic  letters  of  students  I  have  trained.  Send 
no  money — just  this  coupon — but  send  it  to-day.  You  do  want  to  write 
better.     Learn  the  way. 


Reliance  Building 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SPECIAL      $5.00      COUPON 

GOOD     TO     APRIL     15,     1910 


OrPER 


C.  W.  RANSOM,   Reliance  Bldg.,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  am  sending-  you  this  coupon  as  per  your  ad  in  The  Business  Journal  which  entitles  me  to  $5 
on  your  complete  Penmanship  Diploma  course,  if  used  on  or  before  April  loth,  1910.  Also  send  me  detail  in- 
formation ajbout  your  superior  course  in  penmanship,  a  copy  of  your  sixteen-page  journal  and  a  sample  pen 
free.  It  lis  understood  that  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  take  the  course,  but  simply  wish  information  con- 
cerning sajme. 


Name 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention     The  Business  Journal. 
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Jif  your  3>iple>ma  "UJcvU  makes 
you  glum  —  "VPhoV;  ro  Hamc? 
(Fh«r«  is  one  ivho  can  mak« 
uou  «m<,    of  ,j3jyJS»Jo.,n*- 
<Ihasr«,   etfrtsHc  ,  (forrccj  , 


5JOV  small  sum. 

>(«   serves    faithfully  all 

•who  come, 

~U>r>crh»if  thcu  ^tsirg  a  thousano. 

OV    <M1<. 

■Remember  the  tiamc.atnes 


3)ipl<?ma  jJDvmn 


J3mc$&]QgUin8ton  Company 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

R*cofntzed  t&e  world  onr  u 
The  Standard  of  Perfection  In  PtomiBm 

No.  1  j^,^„HIA,WUWl»|i)U^l"i 

Principality^- — .J   ■  |]'le5ft5»c::'.CTT_s 
Pen 


No.  (01  EF— Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS 

ALfRU  MELD  S  CO.,  Agents.  93  Chambers  St.,  N.  T. 


New  YorK  University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts  9  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  for  accountancy 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjects 


Washington  Square,  East,  New  YorK  City 


Success  Shorthand  School 


SUCCESS    SHORTHAND    TAUGHT 


1.  Write  for  catalog 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 


Suite  242.  79  Clark  St..  Chicago,  111. 
L.  James  in  charge 


FREE   TUITION    SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie    College    gives    Free    Tuition    by    mail    to 
one  student  in  each  county 

Commercial   Normal  Academic  Courses 
Bookkeeping     Arithmetic    literature      Rhetoric 
Shorthand         Geography      Latin  Geology 

Penmanship      Grammar       Algebra  Botany 

Com.  Law  History  Geometry       Physics 

Cut  out  this  Ad.,  draw  a  line  through  each  study 

desired,  and  mail  with    application  for 


Learn  to  write  tout  name  rleht.  15c. 

Trial  lesson  in  business  writing.  15c.  Ornamental, 
15c  Flourishing,  15c.  Lettering.  15c.  Drawing. 
15c  Designing,  15c.  Drawing  funny  faces,  15c. 
Landscapes  in  colors.  15c.  Block  lettering.  15c. 
Address.   A.  E.   PARSONS.  Keokuk.   Iowa. 


TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


There  is  time  to  co\ 
the  commercial   texts 
departments  by  July 
normal 
preparation 


and   begin  active 

■  a  large  part  of  the  advanced  work   of 
.  our   bookkeeping  and  business  practice 
This  will   fit  you  for  the  work  in  our 
es.   beginning  July  5  and  ending  August   12.     This 
rill  enable  you  to  secure  a  good  commercial   teach- 
ing position    SeptemlKT  1   and  allow   for  a   two  weeks'    vacation 
after  the  normal  courses  close. 
The  courses  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship,   lettering,   ami  methods  of   teaching  writing   un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  Mills  and  Leslie  will  be  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  course. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  summer  school  bulletin,  which  give  full  information. 

ROCHESTER     BUSINESS      INSTITUTE,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


UNLESS  you  are  a  high  salaried  commercial  teacher,  receiving  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  per  year,  the  way  to  increase  your  salary  is  to 
take  a  course  in  the  Zanerian  College.  This,  many  commercial 
teachers  have  done.  Receiving  only  fair  salaries,  they  have  been  able 
to  make  the  jump  to  a  good  salary  by  taking  Zanerian  training.  A  good 
handwriting,  and  the  ability  to  teach  penmanship  successfully,  help  won- 
derfully to  round  out  t'he  commercial  teacher's  equipment;  such  skill  and 
ability  also  double  the  demand  for  his  services  and  raise  the  figures  an 
Ms  salary   as    no   other  one   branch  will. 

The  Zanerian  College  is  quite  generally  recognized  as  headquarters 
for  commercial  teachers  and  penmen.  In  fact,  the  leading  commercial 
schools  of  America  are  continually  applying  to  us  for  commercial  teacn- 
ers  who  are  good  penmen,  and  the  demand  is  far  greater,  than  we  can 
supply. 

We  are,  therefore,  able  to  benefit  commercial  teachers,  not  only  in 
the  "way  of  .increasing  their  skill  as  penmen  and  ability  as  teachers  of 
penmanship,  but  also  In  the  way  of  assisting  them  in  securing  better 
paying  positions;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no  ambitious  commercial  teach- 
er can  afford  to  overlook  this  matter,  especially  since  our  course  can  be 
taken   during  his   vacation. 

Write  for  catalogue  containing  complete  information  and  many 
beautiful  specimens   of   penmanship.     Address 


ZANERIAN  COLLEGE, 


Zaner  (Si  Bloser,  Proprietors, 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Are  you  in  the  market  for 


Special  Inducements  to  Business  Schools  writing  before  April  25th 


F.  W.  MARTIN  CO.    ioo  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


C=^^^^ 


ORNAMENTAL   SIGNATURES   BY  A.   W.   KIMPSON,  KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 
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WANT     ADS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run  under 
the  above  head  for  5c.  a  word,  payable  in 
advance.  Where  the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de 
plume,  answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


FOR  SALE — This  is  a  Bargain. — First- 
Class  Business  College  in  a  city  of  over 
100,000,  established  fifteen  years.  Finely 
equipped,  well  advertised,  doing  good 
business.  As  I  wish  to  embark  in  an- 
other business  within  the  next  sixty 
days,  I  offer  this  school,  either  managing 
interest  or  entire,  at  figures  which  ought 
to  interest  you.  Address  Business,  care 
Business  Journal. 


CAN  YOU  command  $10,000?  If  you 
can,  and  want  to  make  it  earn  you  big 
dividends  in  a  prosperous  commercial 
school,  let  us  furnish  you  with  a  full 
description  of  this  property.  No  better 
investment  possible.  Dividends,  care  of 
Business  Journal. 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  Greater  New 
York  desires  to  correspond  with  a 
twelve-hundred-dollar  teacher  of  book- 
keeping, arithmetic  and  penmanship,  to 
begin  next  September.  Must  be  a  man 
of  integrity  and  in  love  with  his  work. 
J.  K.,  care  of  Business  Journal. 

WANTED — To  buy  a  business  college 
ihave  a  good  proposition  to  offer  for 
cash,  address  P.  O.  Box  243,  Wapako- 
neta,   Ohio. 

WANTED — Man  capable  to  take  present 
manager's  place,  sharing  profits  of 
well-established  business  college.  Must 
be  willing  to  invest.  Address  M.  W„  care 
of  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Business  college  equipment, 
Cheap    for    cash;    splendid    location    in 
Southern  city  of  10,000.     Address,  Quick 
Seller,  care  of  Business  Journal. 


WOULD  YOU  like  to  hear  from  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  building  up 
schools?  Just  finishing  with  the  largest 
school  in  the  East.  Write.  If  I  can  help 
you  I  will.  If  I  can't,  you  couldn't  pay 
me  to  try.  My  opinion  won't  cost  you  a 
cent,  it  will  be  honest  and  not  from  the 
.S.S.SSSS  standpoint.  Address  Helpful,  care 
of   Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Finely  equipped  school;  new 
furniture;  Al  reputation;  30,000  popu- 
lation city  and  country;  nearest  com- 
peting schools  15  and  20  miles  respective- 
ly. Thirteen  years  of  successful  exist- 
ence and  prestige.  High  tuition  rates. 
School  not  run  down.  Price,  .$850.00 
now,  or  a  one-half  interest  for  $425.00  to 
a  capable  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand, 
English,  etc.  Address  "Incorporated," 
oare  Business  Journal. 

$1,600  CASH  buys  a  school  established  11 
years,  if  taken  at  once.  Owner  de- 
sires to  engage  in  another  line  of  busi- 
ness. Doing  approximately  $5,000  worth 
of  business  a  year;  enrolling  50  to  75 
students  a  year;  high  grade  of  students 
and  excellent  tuition  rates;  no  competi- 
tion within  a  radius  of  50  miles,  A  large 
territory  to  draw  from.  Possession 
given  at  once.  School  inventories  twice 
asking  price.  Particulars  address  M.  C, 
care  The  Business  Journal. 


FOR    SALE — Twenty    hardwood    desks, 
18x24,    -with     lifting    lids;     like     new. 
Will  sell  for  about  half  price.  MINER'S, 
720  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE— Capable  busi- 
ness college  man  wishes  to  purchase 
whole  or  half  interest  in  a  school  which 
is  being  conducted  on  a  high  plane. 
What  have  you  to  offer?  Give  full  par- 
ticulars in  first  letter.  Address  "Cash," 
care   Business   Journal. 


The  Call  o 
My  Office 
THEIK  coi 
luvestmen 

s  Headquarters  for  Superintendents  an 

ndence  and  THKY  Ac  (.'KIT  MY  endorE 

I  \OU  have  ever  made.     I  work  for  Vol 

1   do  not    KEEP  Specia 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HENSEY,  B.A. 

chcrs  comes  Often,  O  so  often,  and  OKTKN  finds  m((l,( 
1  School  Officials  ot  the   GREAT  PACIFIC   i'uast.  I  hold 
ements.     A  Life  Mcniuerylilp  wllh  ME  will  PROVE  the  best 
while  YOU  sleep, 
sts  on  hie;     1   LOCATE  them. 
B.S..  Educational  Expert,  Los  Angeles.  U.  S.  A. 

MIDLAND  SPECIALISTS'  BUREAU 

WARRENSBURG,  MO. 

Specialists  for  every  department  are  In  demand.      We    charge    no    enrollment   fees. 
Write  us.    No  trouble  to  answer  questions.     Thoroughly  reliable. 


Teachers  Wanted  for  September  by  the  Albert  Teachers'  Agency 


378  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  things,  daily  filling  good  positions  in  Colleges, 
State  Normal  Schools,  Public  Schools,  and  Private  Schools.  If  you  want  per- 
sonal service,  write  us.  8,000  positions  filled  througlh  this  one  office.  Address 
C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 


PENMEN    WANTED. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  for  first-class  teachers 
of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping. 


CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.        Bowling  Green.  Ky. 


now  teach  commercial 
branches  in  some  form.  Many  new  departments  will  be  opened  in  September, 
offering  exceptional  opportunities  for  commercial  teachers.  A  special  folder, 
explaining  the  qualifications  required,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  the  asking.  We 
fill  the  best  positions  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges.  Our  rush 
season  is  beginning.     Write  us  now. 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Manager.  LUTHER   B.   D'ARMOND,   Associate  Manager. 

Webster  Groves,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 


THE. 


BREWER  aega!hne§sy 


1302     AUDITORIUM     BUILDING.     CHICAGO 


M 


THE        SUNNY       SOUT 


The  Oklahoma  .State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  has  just  elected 
our  candidate.  Mr.  S.  O.  Bedinger.  as  assistant  principal  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  a  hand- 
some salary.  This  position  was  advertised  last  month.  Others  still  open.  We  are  already  listing  many 
positions  for  next  September.      Register  now;   it  will   cost  you  nothing.  J.   e.    BOYD.  Hsr. 

MID-COXTIXKM    TEACHERS'    AGEXCY,    730   Stewart  Aye.,  Kansas  City,'  Kan! 


31  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  is  constantly  receiving  calls 
men  and  women,  for  positions  in  High  Schools"  and 
Business  Colleges,  to  teach  all  'round  subjects — not  bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand  only.  Free  registra- 
tion. Don't  write  for  particulars,  send  in  yoirr  complete  application  to-day.  Positions  are  waiting. 
Established  20  years. 


CENTRAL 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


For  vigorous  co-operation  in  securing  exactly  the  kind  of  position  you  desire, 
try  the  "CENTRAL."  Register  now  and  have  your  qualifications  listed  on 
our  next   bulletin    to    business  college  proprietors.     Write  for  blanks  to-day. 

E.    C.    ROGERS,    Manager,  RUGGERY  BLDG,,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


The  Best  Advertisement  is  a  Satisfied  Patron 

We  have  a  number  of  these  advertisements  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  "want  more  of  them.  The  more  business  we  do  the  better 
satisfaction  we  can  give  to  all,  for  the  larger  assortment  of  teachers  and 
positions  we  will  have  from  which  to  make  a  selection.  We  are  especially 
anxious  to  hear  from  capable  male  commercial  teachers.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  them. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  you  want  to  sell  your  school?  En- 
gage a  man  who  can  make  it  mar- 
ketable. I  sold  one  last  June  for 
$4,000;  another  in  December  for  $6,000 
after  handling  it  from  July.  Address 
E.   F.,  care  Business  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — One-half  interest  in  good 
paying  business  college  established  ten 
years  in  Illinois  city  of  25,000.  Also  Al 
solicitor  wanted.  Fine  opening  for  good 
men.  Investment  about  $1,500.  Address 
Illinois,  care  of  Business  Journal. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  The  Business  Journal. 
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€[  The  woods  are  full  of  mediocre  stenographers  and  typists.  It's  only  a  step 
from  the  mediocre  to  the  really  efficient.  Yet  how  comparatively  few  take  that 
step,  is  shown  by  the  great  number  "looking  for  jobs,"  while  employers  are  con- 
stantly saying,  "I  want  a  girl  that  can  think — can  use  her  head."  There  are  al- 
ways jobs  for  that  kind. 

q  Operators  of  the  new  Model  10  Smith  Premier  avoid  the  disadvantages  of 
complicated  and  inconvenient  mechanism  that  keep  the  mind  riveted  on  the 
machine  performing  trivial  operations,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  real 
importance  of  the  work,  with  the  machine  and  hands  simply  as  a  medium 
through  which  the  mind  work  is  transmitted. 

q  Business  schools  that  build  up  reputations  for  turning  out  efficient  graduates 
use  The  Smith  Premier  Model  10. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  The  Business  Journal. 
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All   recent  Professional    and  Amateur  Contests  have 
been    won    by  Advocates  of  CHARLES    E.  SMITH'S 

"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting " 

(Readopted    for   a   further  period  of  five  years  by  the  New   York 
Board  of  Education,  commencing  January,    1910) 


0-  Cam  3ib 
Call  Blnrb 


®ht  (f)ualitu  *rhonI 
tuijrnr.  (Srrgon 


January  21,  1910. 

laaao  Pitman  &  Sons, 
31  Union  Square, 

Hew  York,  N.  Y. 
6entlemen: 

Last  fall  we  wrote  you  in  regard  to  your  "Praotioal  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting'*  and  you  sent  us  a  complimentary  copy  of  same 
for  our  examination.  We  at  onoe  gave  this  copy  to  one  of  our  stud- 
ents in  order  to  give  it  a  thorough  test  and  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  by  this  student  that  we  placed  an  order  with 
you  for  50  of  these  hooks  and  are  now  using  them  in  our  sohool  with 
very  good  suocess. 

*  One  young  lady  who  has  been  in  sohool  just  two  months  and  ten 
days,  at  this  writing,  writes  readily  at  the  rate  of  35  to  40  words 
per  minute  on  absolutely  new  matter.  We  think  this  something  of  a 
reoord  in  itself  as  we  note  from  your  advertising  matter  that  the 
record  now  belongs  to  Miss  Josephine  Kroeplin  who  wrote  34  words 
after  a  sohool  period  of  three  months  and  28  days. 

In  view  of  the  faot  that  we  believe  our  pupil  can  eclipse  this 
reoord  with  perfect  ease  and  perhaps  establish  one  much  higher,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  full  information  as  to  the 
tests,  subjeot  matter  and  manner  of  holding  same. 


Yours  very  truly, 

MCDKEN  SCHCCI  OF  BUSINESS. 


Summer  School  For  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Teachers 

Commencing  July  6  a  Summer  Course,  conducted  by  experienced  and  capable 
teachers,  will  be  offered  in   Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  at   Columbia    University. 

For    further    particulars    apply    to    Prof.     James     Egbert,     Library     Building, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


"  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting " 

Eighth   Revised   Edition   now    ready.  Stiff  paper  covers,   50    Cents;  cloth,   75   Cents. 

Teachers '  Examination  copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c.  respectively.      Mention  school. 


ISAAC    PITMAN    &     SONS,    Publishers,  31   Union  Square,    New    York 
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Wholesale  Accounting 

This  should  follow  your  be- 
ginning text  on  bookkeeping 

There  is  no  more  popular  set  for  students 
who  have  completed  the  beginning  text  than 
Wholesale  Accounting.  It  is  on  the  '  'individual 
business  practice"  plan.  Note  the  following 
features,  which  explain  its  great  popularity. 

(1)  It  teaches  business  as  well  as  bookkeeping. 

(2)  Customs  of  business   faithfully  set   forth. 

(3)  Business  procedure  consistently   followed. 

(4)  Thoroughness  in  principle  the  keynote. 

(5)  The  loose-leaf  order  system  taught. 

(6)  The  ledger  subdivided. 

(7)  Mdse  account  divided  into  departments. 

(8)  Student  taught  to  figure  Mdse  costs,  profits,  and 
inventories  by  departments. 

(9)  Procedure     carefully     developed  —  instructions 
easily  followed. 

(10)   Simple  in  its  presentation — easy  to  teach. 

Wholesale  Accounting  p.rresf.nts   business   in   such   a 

_life-like     and     attractive     way 

that  students  always  become  enthusiastic  over  it.  Many 
teachers  tell  us  that  their  students  work  better  and 
learn  more  while  studying  Wholesale  Accounting  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  course.  If  you  are  not  now 
using  this  set,  you  ought  to  try  it  out  on  a  few  of  your 
advanced  students  at  once. 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

378  Wabash  Ave.  1 133  Broadway 


Shorthand      Typewriting 

High  Schools  and  Normals 

Are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  BARNES'  BRIEF 
(or  PRACTICAL)  COURSE  is  the  briefest  practical 
presentation  of  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Graham  sys- 
tems, the  systems  which  utilize  the  great  factors  of 
speed  and  legibility — shading  and  position. 

Barnes'  Shorthand  is  taught  in  such  institutions  as 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School ;  Wayne,  Neb.,  State  Nor- 
mal ;  Denver  High  School ;  State  Normal,  Valley  City, 
N.  D. ;  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Bus.  High  School. 

Brief  Course  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  Kansas 
State  Normal,  Emporia. 

Barnes  Typewriting  Instructors 

Produce  results  which  satisfy.  Barnes'  touch  writers 
continue  writing  by  touch. 

The  superiority  of  the  Barnes  method  of  teaching 
typewriting  is  recognized  by  the  State  Normal  School, 
Indiana,  Pa. ;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School ;  St.  Louis 
High  Schools;  Missouri  State  Normal,  Warrensburg; 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis;  Louisville, 
Ky.,  High  School;  Springfield,  111.,  High  School. 

Start  out  next  year  with  the  very  best.  Don't  wait 
two  or  three  years  longer.  Write  us  at  once,  telling  us 
of  your  work,  and  we  will  help  you  as  we  have  these 
high-grade  schools   referred  to. 

THE  D  A  BNEQ  PUB  co- 

ARTHUR  J.    OAlVllEiiJ  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TEACHERS! 

Are  your  savings  adding  to  your  income? 

We  have  a  proposition  of  special  value  to  teachers 
which  we  should  like  to  nlace  before  them.  We  are 
planning  a  big  Teachers'  Excursion  from  New  York 
to  our  immense  tract  of  land  located  at  Grand  Falls, 
Texas. 

Full  information  will  be  given  upon  receipt  of  re- 
quest for  same. 

Do   these    figures    interest   you  ? 

20    acres    @    $125.00    per    A $2,500.00 

Cash    down $1,250.00 

Rebate    on    trip 100.00  1,350.00 

Five  equal   payments  $1,150.00 

First  year    $230.00 

Interest    l<;r 80.50 

310.50 
Rental      200.00 

Net  to   pay   1st  year 110.50 

2nd   "      94.40 

3rd    "      78.30 

"       "      "       4th     "      62.20 

5th     ■'      46.10 

At  option  of  purchaser  possession  of  land  will  be  given  after 
second  year  crop  has  been   taken  off. 

The  land  above  referred  to  is  land  seeded  to  alfalfa  which  the 
owners  agree  to  lease  for  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years  and  agree 
to  pay  all  expense  of  operating  and  a  net  8^.  on  the  investment 
to  the  buyer.  This  land  is  the  best  of  fruit  land  and  pays  up  to 
$300.00  to  $500.00  per  acre  in  fruit;  in  alfalfa  a  net  return  of 
about  $40.00  per  acre  can  be  secured  if  owner  manages  the 
farming.  This  is  a  chance  to  make  an  investment  in  addition 
to  the  good  return  in  rental  or  interest  will  safely  double  in 
value  within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  The  land  can  be 
farmed  under  contract  until  such  time  as  you  wish  to  take  pos- 
session yourself  and  an  arrangement  can  be  made  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  land  can  be  put  into  fruit  and  thereby  increase 
the  value  of  the  farm  wonderfully. 

Write  for  information  at  once  to 

GAYLOR-KIEFER  REALTY  CO. 

Marquette  Bldg.,   Chicago,  III. 
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Subscription  Club  Rates 

10  to  20  Subscriptions,  TO  cents  each 

20  to  40  Subscriptions,  -  -  -  -  60  cents  each 
40  or  more  Subscriptions      -  -         50  cents  each 

Club  rates  hold  good  for  one  year,  during  which  time 
single  subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  club  rates 
from  the  sender  of  a  club. 

A  single  subscription  is  ONE  DOLLAR,  but  if  you 
send  one  other  subscription  with  your  own,  the  two  will 
be  but  80  cents  each. 

ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM  &  CO. 

Publishers 
1135  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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A    Talk    About    the    Summer 
Normal   Course    at    Gregg    School 


By  RUPERT  P.  SO  RELLE 


A  NUMBER  of  prominent  schoolmen  were 
recently  talking  with  us — superintendents, 
principals,  proprietors,  and  heads  of  com- 
mercial departments  in  high  schools — and  the 
query  on  the  lips  of  all  was  "Can  you  supply  us 
with  a  good  Gregg-commercial-teacher  for  next 
year?"  We  had  to  answer  that  we  hoped  we 
"could  later — that  at  present  they  were  as  scarce 
as  steam  heated  flats  at  the  north  pole. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  every  mail  we  get  let- 
ters beginning.  "Wanted,  a  teacher  of  Gregg 
Shorthand"  and  so  on.  If  that  represents  the 
condition  this  early  in  the  season — what  will  it 
lie  later  on?  The  truth  is  we  shall  simply  be 
overwhelmed  with  requests  for  teachers. 

Unusually  good  positions  are  certain  to  be  far 
more  numerous  this  year  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  high  schools  intro- 
ducing commercial  subjects.  There  will  possibly 
be  positions  for  all.  But  the  particularly  choice 
ones,  with  a  comfortable  salary  attached,  will  be 
reserved  for  those  who  get  the  Gregg  School 
training.  The  question  of  an  excellent  engage- 
ment even  now  simply  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
preparedness.  And  that  brings  us  back  to  the 
text  of  this  article. 

Gregg  School  has  every  summer  attracted  a 
large  number  of  teachers  who  wanted  to  adopt 
our  highly  specialized  methods  of  teaching — 
methods  that  have  made  Gregg  the  largest  ex- 
clusively-shorthand  school  in  the  world.  Not 
until  last  summer,  however,  did  we  offer  regular 
formal  instruction  for  teachers.  The  response  to 
the  announcement  of  the  summer  normal  course 
exceeded  our  greatest  expectations.  Teachers 
came  from  fifteen  different  states — as  far  south- 
west as  Texas ;  as  far  east  as  New  York,  and 
from  Canada — and  all  went  away  enthusiastic. 
We  have  incorporated  some  of  the  "apprecia- 
tions" of  these  teachers  in  a  booklet — which  will 
be  mailed  for  the  asking.  They  make  interesting 
reading. 

Good  as  the  summer  normal  course  was  last 
year,  it  will  be  even  better  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  teaching  force  of  Gregg 
School — which  is  composed  of  such  well-known 
teachers  as  Kitty  Dixon.  Laura  Shadinger,  Hu- 
bert A.  Hagar,  George  Pople  and  Henry  J.  Holm 
— Mr.  Gregg  will  he  in  personal  charge  for  at 
least  a  month. 

Those  who  heard  Mr.  Gregg's  lectures  last 
summer  will  need  no  assurance  of  the  value  and 
inspiration  to  be  derived  from  anything  he  says 

Gregg 

1S1  Wabash  Avenue 


on  the  subject  of  teaching  shorthand.  Rupert  P. 
SoRelle,  joint  author  of  "Rational  Typewriting" 
will  have  charge  of  the  teachers'  class  in  type- 
writing, and  will  repeat  the  shorthand  penman- 
ship drills  which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  last 
year.  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  author  of  "Applied 
Business  English,"  who  has  done  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  teacher  to  make  business  English 
in  the  school  a  reality,  will  conduct  model  classes 
and  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  study  his  suc- 
cessful methods. 

Then,  as  a  post-graduate  course,  will  come  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Convention  at  the  close  of  the 
normal  session.  Last  year  the  convention  was 
the  shorthand  event  of  the  year — nothing  like  it 
had  ever  been  held  before  in  the  history  of  the 
art.  One  teacher  writes  of  it  thus:  "Surely  no 
teacher  could  have  attended  this  meeting  and  not 
felt  that  he  had  mounted  higher  in  his  chosen 
profession."  Another:  "To  miss  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Association  is  to 
miss  the  most  inspiring  and  helpful  gathering  on 
the  continent." 

There  is  one  more  feature  we  want  to  mention : 
Personal  contact  with  the  wide-awake,  progres- 
sive teachers  who  attend  the  summer  school,  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences,  and  the 
chance  to  get  teaching  problems  cleared  up  will 
give  you  an  uplift  in  your  profession  that  you  can 
get  in  no  other  way.  Then,  too,  many  school 
proprietors  and  principals  of  shorthand  and 
commercial  departments  visit  the  school  during 
the  summer  for  the  special  purpose  of  getting 
teachers.  Thev  will  not  employ  them  without  a 
persona!  interview.  Attendance  at  the  summer 
normal  will,  therefore,  bring  you  into  personal 
touch  with  leading  school  men,  and  give  you  un- 
usual opportunities  for  securing  exactly  the  posi- 
tion you  want. 

Now,  just  one  final  word:  We  shall  need 
every  well  qualified  teacher  we  can  get  this  sum- 
mer for  the  enormous  demand  for  Gregg  teach- 
ers in  both  high  and  private  schools.  We  simply 
cannot  make  that  statement  too  strong.  If  you 
are  not  already  equipped  with  Gregg  Shorthand, 
the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  begin  our  free  corre- 
spondence course  nozv.  Then  come  to  the  Sum- 
mer Normal  for  the  finishing  touches,  and  re- 
main for  the  G.  S.  A.  Convention — for  the  year's 
inspiration. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  say  you  want  the  course, 
and  our  whole  organization  is  at  your  service. 
Send  for  booklet  giving  all  the  particulars. 
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Some  Adoptions  of  Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises 


Danbury,  Conn.     High  School 
Derby,  Conn.     Pope  Business  College 
Rockville,  Conn.     High  School 
Wilmington,  Del.     Goldey  College 
Washington,  D.  C.     Howard  University 
"  Temple   School 

"         Strayer's  Business  College 
Hardyston  Twp.,  N.  J.     High  School 
Newark,  N.  J.     Newark  Business  College 
Paterson,  N.  J.     Evening  P.  S.  No.  15 
Albany,  N.  Y.     Capitol  Commercial  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Wood's  School 
"  Euclid   School 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.     High  School 
Hancock,  N.  Y.     High  School 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.     High  School 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.     Cook  Academy 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.     Eastman-Gaines  School 
North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.     High  School 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.     Oakside  School 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.     High   School 
Rochester,  N.  Y.     High  Schools 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Central  City  Business  School 
Troy,  N.  Y.     Troy  Business  College 
Springfield,  Mass.     Bay  Path  Institute 
Baltimore,  Md.     Baltimore  Business  College 


Bel  Air,  Md.     High  School 
Cumberland,  Md.     High  School 
Allentown,   Pa.     American  Commercial  School 
Braddock,  Pa.     Greer  Business  College 
Bradford,  Pa.     Business  College 
Indiana,  Pa.     State  Normal  School 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     Pierce  School 
Taylor  School 
"        Temple    University 
Pottsville,  Pa.     Pottsville  Business  College 
Scranton,  Pa.     Commercial   Institute 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa.     South  Bethlehem  Business 

College 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.     Wilkes  Barre  Business  College 
Williamsport,   Pa.    Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 
Norfolk,    Va.     Southern    Shorthand    &    Business    Uni- 


versity 
Richmond,  Va 
Roanoke,  Va. 


John  Marshall  High  School 

High  School 

National   Business  College 
Staunton,  Va     Dunsmore  Business  College 
Pullman,  Wash.     Washington  State  College 
Spokane,  Wash.     Blair  Business  College 

Toronto,  Can.     Dominion  Business  College 

"  "  British-American  Business  College. 


For  full  details  regarding  this  successful  new  book,  write  to 

American  Book  Company 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY 


Now 
Ready 


Now 
Ready 


of  "  LESSONS  IN  MUNSON  PHONOGRAPHY,"  by  L.  H.  PACKARD 


This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  making  it  the 
most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully  engraved  and  printed, 
»nd   substantially   bound   in   cloth.     The    retail    price   of    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  postpaid. 

To   be   used   in   conjunction   with   PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY,   the  new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE  BOOK 


s  in   longhand,   in   the   order  in  which  they 
retail    price    of   the    Phonographic  Exercise 


ur  in  the  text-book,  with   space   for  phonographic 
ok  is  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 


A    sample   copy    of   PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY    will   be 
both   books   for   seventy   cents.     A   complete    series    of   new    R 


;chool   offic 
preparatic 


for  examination,   for  fifty  cents,   or 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English    -        $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  English  required  in  business 
intercourse.  Especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
correspondence. 

Packard's  Progressive    Business   Prac- 
tice, four  numbers,  each,  -  $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers   who   have    used   it. 

The  New  Packard   Commercial    Arith- 
netic  .... 

Kecognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


$1.50 


The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  -  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeep- 
ing ....  $1.00 

Packard's   Advanced    Course  in  Book- 
keeping       -  -  -  $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and    practical 
character. 

Packard's   Bank    Bookkeeping'  -        $1-25 

A    reliable    exposition    of    banking   as   carried    on   at 
the    present    day. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any   of   the   above   books   will   be   sent   to   teachers,   for  ex- 
lation,  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,    101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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STANDARDIZING  NEEDED 
By  Calvin  O.  Althouse. 

GOOD  deal  of  the  so-called  commercial  train- 
ing in  high  schools,  especially  in  smaller  com- 
munities, which  is  being  offered  to-day,  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  I  read  recently  in  one 
of  our  leading  educational  journals. 
The  author  was  travelling  in  Greece  and  in  Athens,  en- 
tered a  restaurant  where  native  dishes  were  served.  Chicken 
was  on  the  bill  of  fare  and  ordered.  The  first  day  it  was 
"Grecian  style,"  and  it  proved  to  be  excellent ;  the  next  day 
it  was  "Turkish  style"  and  was  the  same  chicken  warmed 
over ;  the  third  day  it  was  "a  langlaise"  and  was  the  same 
chicken  warmed  over  a  second  time.  When  I  see  some  of 
these  courses  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  size  up  some  of 
the  products  that  are  turned  out  with  practically  all  of  the 
goodness  or  valency  taken  out  of  them,  the  taste  of  the  over- 
worked chicken  seems  to  crop  up  again. 

Just  recently  a  young  man  applied  to  a  school  of  commerce 
with  a  letter  to  the  director  telling  him  the  bearer  was  near 
to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  school  and  was 
therefore  prepared  to  enter  the  fourth  year  of  the  metropol- 
itan high  school  because  he  had  had  a  year  of  bookkeeping, 
a  year  of  typewriting,  four  years  of  English  and  two  years  of 
drawing.  Upon  examination  the  lad  of  seventeen  years  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  first  year  of  the  thoroughly  equipped 
and  organized  school  of  commerce.  A  deluded  boy,  but  a 
principal  of  a  high  school  somewhere  who  needed  a  teacher's 
training  course  along  commercial  lines  and  a  school  committee 
that  needs  a  little  application  of  intelligence  and  much  ed- 
ucation. 

What  is  needed,  and  sadly  too,  is  closer  and  more  intelli- 
gent inspection  of  the  kind  of  education  being  offered  in 
many  of  the  so-called  "high  schools"  of  the  country.  It 
seems  that  we  are  willing  to  grant  all  sorts  of  expenditures 
of  public  moneys  for  projects,  more  or  less  worthy,  but  get 
exceedingly  economical  at  a  point  where  it  affects  not  only 
our  own  generation  but  handicaps  our  children.  Think  of  two 
inspectors  of  higher  schools  in  a  great  commonwealth  like 
Pennsylvania  where  they  manage  to  get  around  for  a  "cur- 
sory glance"  once  in  two  years. 

It  isn't  that  the  inspectors  are  at  fault,  it  is  the  meagre 
policy  which   we  are  satisfied'  with. 

Men  interested  in  the  proper  placing  of  our  commercial 
training  on  the  basis  that  its  importance  demands  can  well 
afford  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  problem.  It's  a 
stupendous  task  and  unlike  the  agitation  about  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole,  there  is  glory  enough  and  for  all. 


Vocational  training  along  commercial  lines  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  It  is  an  assured  part  of  any  complete  educa- 
tional propoganda.  The  great  universities  of  our  country 
have  come  to  recognize  this  and  are  doing  a  splendid  work. 
Secondary  schools  have  been  the  pioneers  and  cannot  afford 
to  go  back. 

Our  ancestors  had  strong  convictions,  and  out  of  a  rough 
wilderness  carved  a  great  nation — they  accomplished  some- 
thing. Our  convictions  on  the  whole  are  not  deep  enough. 
The  schoolmaster  wants  to  think  of  his  own  work  and  en- 
deavor to  impress  men  with  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the 
part  commercial  education  is  playing  and  of  the  greater  ser- 
vice it  can  and  should  render. 

We  cannot  afford  to  tack  shorthand  or  typewriting  on  to 
ordinary  academic  training,  as  good  as  the  latter  may  be,  and 
then  call  the  student  when  finished  a  commercially  trained 
individual.  Just  as  much  time,  study  and  energy  must  be 
given  to  the  evolution  of  a  proper  course  in  commercial  train- 
ing as  the  formal  educators  have  given  to  academic  education. 
Changing  conditions  demand  readjustments  and  this  is  one  of 
the  necessary  and  exceedingly  important  phases  of  our  educa- 
tional experience  that  needs  attention  to-day. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  IN   DEMAND. 

"Business  men  as  I  know  them — manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
railroad  men — desire  in  the  young  man  certain  moral  qualities 
— obeying  rules  and  instructions  implicitly,  promptness  and 
punctuality,  arithmetical  perfection,  rapid  and  legible  hand- 
writing, facility  and  accuracy  in  English.  I  call  these  "moral" 
qualities  and  so  they  seem  to  me ;  and  they  are  glad  to  get  also 
the  young  man  who  knows  a  great  deal  of  geography,  of  civil 
government  and  of  general  information.  They  desire  also 
certain  physico-moral  qualities,  such  as  cleanliness,  neatness 
and  orderliness.  This  is  to  say,  they  desire  health,  strength 
and  discipline.  They  like  frankness,  openness,  courage  to- 
ward themselves  and  discretion  toward  all  others." 


MANY  OF  THE  SAME  KIND  NOW  LIVING 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  governor  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York  advised  his  friends  not  to  invest  their  money  or 
waste  their  time  in  aiding  the  building  of  railroads,  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  while  it  was  possible  that  improved 
methods  of  construction  and  perfected  machinery  might  in 
the  remote  future  enable  the  people  to  move  a  car  upon  a  rail- 
road at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  per  hour,  he  did  not 
believe  they  could  ever  be  made  of  material  advantage,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  transport  passengers  and  freight  bv 
railroad"  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  must  result 
in  endless  confusion  and  loss.  The  governor  died  in  the 
belief  that  the  canal  was  the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  a 
great  commerce. 
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OUR  NEW  NAME. 
Brief    extracts    from    letters    received    from    some    of    our 
friends : 

"You  certainly  have  improved  the  name  of  your  Journal 
by  substituting  'Business  Journal'  for  'Penman's  Art  Jour- 
nal.' I  have  often  wondered  why  you  continued  the  old 
name  when  so  many  topics  were  contained  in  'The  Journal' 
on  business,  accountancy,  and  other  commercial  subjects." 
Philadelphia,   Pa.  R.  J.   Bennett. 

"The  Business  Journal  has  just  come  to  hand.  Farewell 
Penman's  Art  Journal,  welcome  Business  Journal.  May 
you  be  a  worthy  successor  of  an  honored  parent.  May  your 
usefulness  in  a  new-  held  exceed  that  of  the  paper  that  has 
had  such  a  galaxy  of  penmen  as  its  editors." 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  V.  C.  F.  Sherman. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  new  name  and  dress  of 
The  Journal.     This  is  certainly  a   step   forward  and  I  con- 
gratulate you." 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  S.  E.  Leslie. 

"The  March  number  of  The  Business  Journal  has  just 
been  received.  People  often  say,  'What  is  in  a  name?'  but  I 
think  the  new  name  is  very  appropriate.  I  had  often  thought 
that  the  name  'Penman's  Art  Journal'  was  not  broad  enough 
for  the  times.  The  moment  I  noticed  the  new  name,  it  struck 
me  most  forcibly.  I  believe  now-  that  you  can  add  new 
features  so  that  anyone  can  subscribe  for  it  and  receive  much 
benefit  from  it." 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  \V.  W.  Bennett. 

"The  mail  has  just  brought  forth  Xo.  ]  of  The  Business 
Journal..  My  first  expression  was  'Grand!',  my  next  move 
is  to  dictate  a  letter  congratulating  you  upon  the  change. 
This  change  means  so  much  more  for  business  education 
than  can  be  outlined  in  a  single  communication,  that  I  hesitate 
to  say  why  I  congratulate." 
Chicago,  111.  Morton   MacCormac. 

"The  new  name  of  the  old  Penman's  Art  Journal  at- 
tracted my  attention  on  the  envelope  before  opening  it.  I  was 
quite  surprised,  nevertheless,  to  learn  that  the  good  old  name 
had  been  abandoned.  It  certainly  seems  like  the  loss  of  an  old 
friend,  but  in  these  days  of  rapid  changing,  we  shall  undoubt- 
edly soon  become  accustomed  to  the  new  name." 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.  \\     C.   Kenning. 

"I  like  'The  Business  Journal'  very  much." 
Ft.   Wayne,    [nd.  J,    X.   Fulton. 

"I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  considered  it  advis- 
able to  change  the  name  of  your  most   excellent  paper.     Its 
new   title  is  very  appropriate,  and   its   new   <lress   is  certainly 
very    fine." 
Toronto,  Out.  J.  J.  Bailey. 

"You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  change  of  name, 
although  it  seems  like  losing  an  old  friend  to  see  the  'Pen- 
man's Art  Journal'  no  more.  I  appreciate  the  worth  of  your 
magazine  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  am  satisfied  that  my 
labors  have  been  lessened  to  a  large  degree  by  means  of  the 
students'  edition." 
Auburn,  Me.  H.  E.  Congdon. 

"It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  mite  the  change  you  have 
given  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  I  am  rather  seedy  and  not  abreast  of 
the  times,  but  I  do  feel  deeply  in  this  matter  in  the  change  of 
name.  The  Penman's  Art  Journal  has  stood  for  the  right 
and  stood  for  penmanship,  through  thick  and  thin  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  it  does  seem  too  bad  to  have  it  put  on  that 
old  'Business'  heading" 
Boston,  Mass.  W.  A.  Whitehouse. 

"It  seems  almost  like  saying  good-bye  to  a  very  dear 
old  friend  when  I  realize  that  I  have  seen  the  last  number  of 
the  'Penman's  Art  Journal.'     I  have  been  on  its  subscription 


list  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  watched  its 
onward  march  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  quite  agree, 
however,  that  the  paper  has  outgrown  the  old  name,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  new-  one.  'The 
Business  Journal'  sounds  good  to  yours  truly." 
Scranton.  Pa.  P.  W.  Costello. 

"The  new  name  given  to  The  Journal  will  certainly  be 
highly  approved  by  its  many  readers." 
Paterson,   X.  J.  E.   C.    Strobeck. 

"While  the  handsome  new  cover  of  The  Journal  for 
March  carries  with  it  a  pang  to  me,  yet  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  have  had  the  courage  to  make  a  change  that  should  have 
been    made   twenty-live   years   ago. 

"We  are  all  attached  to  old  things  and  especially  to  those 
things  that  have  been  pets,  and  on  which  we  have  spent  much 
time  and  energy.  My  seven  years'  editorial  work  ou  'The 
Penman's  Art  Journal'  has  given  me  a  sort  of  proprietary 
and  continuing  interest  in  it,  although  at  present  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  it  except  to  see  it  succeed,  both  for  your  sake 
and  lor  the  profession  which  it  has  tried  to  serve  for  so  many 
years. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  word  'Art'  should  never  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  name  .at  all,  and  since  the  magazine  early 
in  its  career  broadened  out  and  included  everything  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  practical  education,  the  name  'Penman's' 
should   have  been  eliminated. 

"But    I   am   glad   to  see  that  the  change  has  been   made, 
and   I  predict   for  The  Journal  more  success  in  the   future 
than  it  has  had  in   a  very  successful  past." 
Xew  York  City.  W.  J.  Kinsley. 

"1  like  the  change  to  the  new  name,  for,  as  your  editorial 
suggests,  the  Journal  has  been  in  reality  entitled  to  such  a 
name    for  quite   a   long  time." 
Rochester,  X.  Y.  S.  C.  Williams. 

"The  new  title  will  be  more  appropriate,  and,  I  am  sure, 
just  as  much  honored." 
Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.  V.  M.  Rubert. 

"You  have  hit  the  proper  chord  when  you  change  the 
name  of  your  most  excellent  publication.  In  fact.  1  have 
wondered  more  than  once  if  the  old  name  covered  the  ground 
as  if  should  be  covered.  You  deserve  hearty  congratulations — 
and  here  they  come.  I  wish  you  much  increased  success  in 
your  new  and  broader  field." 
Kearney,    Xebr.  J.    A.    Stryker 

"By  changing  the  name  of  the  paper,  you  have  taken  a  steL 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  new  name  is  more  in  keeping 
with,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  your  esteemed  paper." 
Rockland,  Me.  E.  L.  Brown. 

"I  note  the  change  in  name  of  The  Journal,  and  desire 
to  congratulate  you  because  of  this  forward  step  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  young  people  of  our  great  country,  and  I  trust 
that  The  Business  Journal  will  broaden  out  and  present 
the  subjects  embracing  the  entire  field  of  business  training  as 
it  has  so  thoroughly  and  successfully  presented  the  subject  of 
penmanship  in  the  past." 
Chicago,  111.  C.  A.  Robertson. 

"It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  noticed  the  change 
in  the  name  of  your  publication.  I  believe  the  name,  'Pen- 
man's Art  Journal'  is  dear  to  every  penman  in  this  country, 
especially  to  the  older  class,  and  I,  for  one,  am  sorry  to  note 
the  change.  However,  sentiment  will  not  pay  bills,  so  if  it 
will  be  of  financial  benefit  to  you,  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
making  the  change." 
Svracuse,  X.  Y.  A.  W.  Dakin. 


THE    MAN    BEHIND 

"What  1^  it  that  makes  millionaires?  What  is  the  real 
capital  of  a  mercantile  firm?  What  is  that  which  having,  the 
firm  prospers,  and  which,  wanting,  it  goes  down  hill?  Is  it 
money?  The  merest  tyro  knows  that  it  is  not.  It  is  business 
talent,  sagacity,  good  ideas,  sound  judgment;  all  in  one  word, 
mind!  A  single  good  idea  makes  a  hundred  millionaire--.  A 
single  mistake  swamps  a  great  establishment.  Mere  neglect, 
merely  not  being  'up  with  the  times,'  causes  a  man  to  be  out- 
stripped. Go  into  any  prosperous  concern,  and  on  becoming 
familiar  with  its  interior  affairs,  you  will  discover  that  the 
secret  of  its  prosperity  is  this:  there  is  a  knowing  head  there. 
That  head  may  lie  on  the  shoulders  of  a  junior  partner,  a  con- 
fidential clerk,  or  under  the  turf  in  Greenwood,  whence  it  yet 
speaks  :  but  there  is  mind  somewhere,  or  the  prosperity  is  a 
delusion.  Xo  amount  of  capital  can  keep  a  firm  up  long 
after  the  intelligent  soul  is  out  of  it." — Xew  York  Ledger. 
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If  Doth  of  us  could  clearly  see, 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
Jhe  meaning  of  gout  hiartX  mine, 


•And  clasp  our  hands  in  friend Iine%' 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree 
II  IMP  pu  and  you  knew  me» ' 


Illuminating  by  J.  V. 
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EPIGRAMS  OF  AN  OFFICE  MANAGER 

The  office  manager  of  a  Market  Street  wholesale  house, 
who  has  something  like  :i00  men  under  his  supervision  each 
week,  issues  a  set  of  business  epigrams  to  his  assistants  and 
department  heads.     This  is  what  he  said  last  week : 

"In  hiring  a  man,  ask  him  if  he  ever  worked  for  any  of  our 
competitors.  If  lie  has,  take  him  on.  You  can  get  out  of 
him  in  a  week  all  he  knows  about  the  other  fellow,  and  fire 
him  in  two  weeks  if  he  isn't  any  good. 

"Don't  let  past  performances  weigh  too  heavy  in  judging 
an  applicant.  Look  at  his  eyes  and  chin.  There's  more  to 
be  learned  in  two  minutes  in  a  man's  face  than  in  ten  years  of 
his  past   record. 

"If  you  think  that  one  of  your  men  has  outlived  his  use- 
fulness with  us,  ask  him  if  he  can  get  another  job.  If  he 
says  'Sure.'  and  means  it.  keep  him  with  you.  His  slackness 
probably  is  your  fault,  not  his.     Stir  him  up. 

"Don't  for  a  minute  let  your  men  see  that  you  know  there 
is  anything  more  important  in  the  world  than  getting  out  the 
day's  work.  1  knew  a  man  once  who  disorganized  a  whole 
department  by  talking  ancient   history  during  lunch-time. 

"Don't  overlook  your  office  boys.  The  man  who  owns  this 
business  was  once  one  himself. 

"Remember,  the  growth  of  this  firm  and  the  increase  of 
competition  demands  that  this  week's  work  be  just  a  little 
"better  than  last. 

"Think  it  over  now  !" — Chicago  Tribune. 


Haring,  Newark,   N.  J. 

HOW   I    TEACH    LITERARY    ENGLISH 
By   Sherwin    Cody,   Chicago,   III. 

Unquestionably  the  great  masters  of  literary  style  are  the 
famous  authors  who  have  developed  the  art  of  literature  to  a 
pomt  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  business  English.  They 
have  practised  arts  and  devices,  and  have  developed  a  tech-, 
nique  which  is  complicated  in  the  extreme  and  which  it  would 
take  years  to  master. 

However,  the  business  world  is  so  young  in  the  matter  of 
effective  English  that  it  has  not  developed  far  enough  to 
furnish  us  very  much  material  for  initiation.  For  all  the 
higher  arts  of  expression  we  must  turn  to  literary  English. 

For  tins  purpose  probably  the  familiar  letters  of  Stevenson, 
Kuskin,  Thackeray  and1  others  are  the  best  to  imitate. 

Having  selected  some  simple  yet  highly  artistic  specimens  of 
literary  English,  representing  the  different  figures  of  speech 
and  the  different  devices  for  getting  literary  effects,  I  have 
set  pupils  tn  re-writing  these  masterpieces,  substituting  facts, 
phrases,  and  ideas  with  which  they  themselves  are  familiar. 
Their  own  composition  was  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  the 
work  of  their  master,  and  they  wrote  with  this  masterpiece 
always  before  their  eyes.  And  yet  the  substitution  of  new 
places,  new  characters,  and  new  facts  required  original  ex- 
pression. Every  sentence  and  almost  every  phrase  had  to  be 
studied  and  revised,  or  re-written.  Yet  this  re-writing  was 
always  done  with  the  model  so  directly  before  them' that  they 
could  not   fail  to  catch  the  knack  of  the  original. 

Practice  of  this  kind  in  re-writing  simple  literary  master- 
pieces 1  have  always  found  to  accomplish  wonders  in  only  a 
few  months.  It  gives  that  which  the  student  wants  when  he 
says  that  he  desires  a  larger  vocabulary.  It  is  interesting 
work  also,  and  it  sometimes  creates  the  feeling  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  accomplish  some  work  of  real  literary  merit — 
something  a  little  higher  than  business  English.  There  is  no 
harm  to  business  in  an  ambition  after  that  which  is  a  trifle 
higher.  Most  o'f  the  great  prose  writers  have  gained  their 
skill  through  practice  on  the  more  difficult  art  of  writing 
poetry. 
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Plate  35. — The  movement  exercises  in  this  lesson  will  require  considerable  control  of  the  hand,  but  they  are  very  im- 
portant. You  could  not  expect  to  control  the  hand  in  forming  the  letters  accurately  if  you  could  not  control  it  in  making 
the  movement  exercises.  Note  the  relation  of  the  cap  to  the  stem  of  the  T.  The  first  part  of  the  p  is  just  twice  as  high  as 
the  last  part. 

Copy  for  April  5. 


Plate  36. — Note  the  difference  between  the  T  and  F.    The  dot  in  finishing  the  F  should  be  very  small.     The  part  of  the 
q  above  the  line  is  just  like  the  a.    Join  four  of  these  letters  quite  rapidly  with  particular  attention  to  the  loop  below  the  line. 

Copy  for  April  6. 


Plate  37. — Study  the  form  of  the  /.  ft  has  the  hook  finish  the  same  as  the  T  and  F.    Keep  the  long  down  stroke  in  the  / 
straight.     The  loop  below  the  line  in  the  /  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  q. 


PEMV1ANSHIP     SUPPLIES 

The   Jouenal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by   mail  for  the  prices  named   (stamps  taken): 


Soennccken  Broad  Pointed  Pen  for  Text  Letter- 
ing, set  of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens — Holds  two 
pens  at  one  time,  10c. 

French  India  Ink — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1 
dozen   by   express,  $5.00. 


Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  60!,  Pens — A  me- 
dium fine  pen.   1  gross,  75c;    %  gross,  25c;   1  dozen,  10c. 

GiV.otVs    Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  very  fine  pen. 
1  gross,   $1.00;    *4  gross,  25c;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Oblique    Penholders — One,  10c. 
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Copy  for  April  7. 
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Plate  38. — Give  your  very  best  efforts  to  each  copy.    There  is  usually  a  tendency  to  slight  the  letter  that  is  most  difficult. 
Criticise  your  work  severely  and  constantly. 

Copy  for  April  8,  A  Review  of  the  Foregoing  Plates. 
Copy  for  April  1  I. 
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Plate  39. — Here  is  a  most  valuable  movement  exercise  becore  beginning  the  B.     It   is   simply  an   indirect  oval   with  a 
loop  on  one  side.     The  figure  3  is  shaped  like  the  last  part  of  the  B. 
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Plate  40. — Do  not  leave  a  copy  until  you  can  see  improvement.    Persistent,  conscientious  practice,  is  what  counts.   Over- 
come every  difficulty.     Do  not  let  difficulties  overcome  you. 

Copy  for  April  13. 
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Plate  41. — The  best  writing  is  done  when  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed  and  one  feels  no  fear,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
full  of  confidence.     Try  to  approach  your  work  with  confidence.     Fear  produces  muscular  tension  and  nervous  lines. 

Copy  for  April  14. 
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Plate  42. — The  stem  for  the  H  should  be  given  careful  practice.     Study  the  second  part  and  its  relation  to  the  first. 
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Copy   for    April    1 5,   A   Review   of   the    Foregoing    Plates. 
Copy  for  April  18. 
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Plate  43. — The  second  part  of  the  A'  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  strokes  in  writing.     This  is  not  to  discourage  you,  but 
merely  to  remind  you  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  here  to  test  your  skill  and  develop  confidence. 

Copy  for  April  1  9. 
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Plate  44. — While  much  stress  should  be  put  upon  accuracy  in  figure  writing,  they  should  also  be  written  rapidly.     Every 
figure  should  be  absolutely  legible. 

Copy  for  April  20. 
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Plate  45. — In  writing  the  figure  in  the  second  part  of  this  copy,  you  should  test  your  speed.     From  100  to  150  figures 
should  be  written  per  minute. 

Copy  for  April  21    and  22,  A  Review  of  the  Foregoing 
Plates. 

Copy  for  April  25  and  26. 
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W.  E.  Dennis  Pays  his  Compliments    to    the    Editor— as    only    Dennis  Can. 


The   Journal's   Penmanship   Certificate. 

We  are  now  ready  to  issue  Certificates  for  Mr.  Leslie's 
course  which  was  completed  in  the  December  Journal. 

The  Certificate  is  printed  on  azure  tinted  paper,  16  x  21 
inches  in  size. 

It  is  signed  by  the  conductor  of  the  course  of  lessons  in 
The  Journal,  the  class  teacher,  the  secretary  of  the  Self- 
Help  Club  and  the  editor  of  The  Journal. 

A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  to  pay  for  inserting  the 
name,  the  name  of  the  school,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
getting  the  proper  signatures. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Certificate  is  awarded  are 
as   follows  : 

1.  Every  candidate  must  be  a  subscriber  to  Thf  Journal. 

2.  He  must  well  and  faithfully  do  all  the  work  assigned  in 
connection  with  a  course  of  lessons  in  business  writing  given 
therein,  and  the  work  must  have  the  endorsement  of  his 
teacher. 

BE  SURE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  ADDRESS  CHANGED 
At  tins  season  of  the  year  hundreds  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  been  in  school  are  completing  their  courses  and  are 
going  out  into  business.  All  such  readers  should  send  u-  a 
post  card  requesting  the  magazine  to  be  sent  to  their  new 
location.  In  all  cases  specify  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new.  Second  class  mail  matter  cannot  be  forwarded  without 
sending  extra  postage,  so  the  only  way  that  one  can  receive 
his  copies  regularly  is  by  notifying  the  publication  office.  Do 
not  bother  the  one  who  sent  in  your  subscription.     Write  us. 


E.  P.  HEALD  VISITS  NEW  YORK 
E.  P.  Heald,  of  San  Francisco,  president  of  half  a  score  of 
schools  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  prospective  president  of  as 
many  more,  is  an  enthusiast  over  the  West.  From  his  con- 
versation, one  would  gather  that  while  New  York  or  any 
part  of  the  Central  or  Eastern  states  is  all  right  for  those  who 
do  not  know  what  real  "class"  is,  the  Land  of  the  Setting 
Sun  is  the  only  place  for  those  whose  ripe  judgment  and  ex- 
perience qualifies  them   to  become  judges  of  locality. 

Mr.  Heald  expresses  the  opinion  that  while  Seattle  and  Los 
Angeles  are  both  bound  to  be  great  cities,  perhaps  even  larger 
in  population  than  the  guardian  of  the  Golden  Gate,  San 
Francisco  will  always  retain  its  commercial  supremacy— that 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  transfer  of  San  Francisco's 
greatness  than  there  is  of  a  change  in  the  relative  importance 
of  New  York  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Those  who  do  not  like 
the  climate  of  the  city  itself  have  only  to  cross  over  to  Oak- 
land or  one  of  the  other  suburban  cities  within  easy  reach,  to 
find   a  less  rigorous  climate. 

Such  is  the  demand  for  young  men  on  the  coast,  Mr. 
Heald  says,  that  inexperienced  graduates  start,  if  capable,  at 
from  $50  to  $75  a  month,  and  their  advance  from  that  begin- 
ning is  rapid.  It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  thor- 
oughly trained  young  men.  He  is  showing  his  confidence  in 
the  future  of  San  Francisco  by  putting  a  large  amount  of 
money  into  school  equipment  there,  and  now  has  one  of  the 
most  complete  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
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DESIGNING  AND   ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine. 
German  Text. 

Good  lettering  is  the  first  qualification  of  the  engrosser,  and 
the  German  Text  and  Old  English  alphabets  should  be  mas- 
tered first,  followed  by  the  engrossing  hand  and  other  styles 
written  with  a  broad   pen. 

The  German  Text  letter  is  a  very  graceful  one,  easily  and 
rapidly  executed  by  an  experienced  hand.  This  style  is  used 
a  good  deal  for  diploma  filling,  and  the  only  objection  that 
can  be  suggested  is  that  it  is  not  as  easily  read  as  some  of 
the  other  styles. 

The  student  must  form  by  careful  study  a  mental  picture  of 
the  capitals  and  small  letters.  He  must  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their   form  and   proportions. 

To  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  lettering  pen  re- 
quires practice  and  experience.  Practice  on  each  of  the  let- 
ters separately,  then  in  words  and  sentences.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  hard  work  and  study — the  price  of  skill. 

A  No.  W/i  pen  is  good  for  practice  purposes,  and  India 
ink  should  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  drawing  and  lettering. 
Make  your  letters  from  one-third  to  one-half  larger  than  the 
copy.  Connect  the  parts  of  the  letters  and  correct  small  de- 
fects with  a  common  pen.  Of  course,  guide  lines  should  be 
ruled  to  regulate  the  height.    Study  the  spacing. 


CAN  YOU  READ   SHORTHAND? 

We  publish  in  this  issue  several  plates  of  shorthand.  The 
name  of  the  system  appears  at  the  top  of  each  plate.  Almost 
everyone  nowadays  can  read  shorthand  a  little,  but  those  who 
read  it  with  facility  are  few.  A  great  many  Journal  readers 
have  studied  shorthand,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing them  with  a  little  diversion  that  these  notes  are  pub- 
lished. The  notes  are  written  by  acknowledged  experts.  The 
subject  matter  is  worthy  of  the  use  to  which  we  have  put  it. 

Send  your  transcript  to  The  Journal  office.  It  will  be 
corrected  and  graded.  The  names  of  the  first  five  who  send 
in  correct  transcripts  of  any  one  system  after  April  1st  will 
be  published  in  our  May  number.  The  key  to  these  plates  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue. 


Wealthy  Manufacturer  Goes  to  School. 

Does  a  business  education  pay?  Is  it  a  sort  of  plaything 
for  young  people,  with  no  other  value  than  to  create  a  sort 
of  transition  period  between  the  public  school  or  the  farm 
and  the  business  office?  Does  the  business  school  teach  some- 
thing valuable  to  the  business  man?  Daniel  Field,  of  Massa- 
chusetts thinks  so.  He  thinks  there  is  something  that  even 
the  successful  business  man  can  learn  in  a  school  of  business, 
and  although  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  is  giving  a  practical 
demonstration  of  his  confidence.  The  following  news  item  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  a  short  time  ago : 

"Cambridge,  Mass. — Daniel  Waldo  Field  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  wealthiest  student  at  Harvard  University, 
and  is  also  the  oldest  enrolled  at  the  college  offices.  Mr. 
Field  who  lives  at  Montello,  is  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business.  His  instructors  are  men  versed  in  the 
principles  of  incorporation  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
financial  world. 

"Mr.  Field,  who  is  forty-five  years  old,  is  married,  and  is 
a  great  admirer  of  athletics.  He  is  a  shoe  manufacturer,  and 
employs  five  thousand  hands  in  his  factory  at  Brockton.  He 
also  is  president  of  the  Clark  Hutchinson  Company,  the  Field 
Lumber  Company  and  four  other  concerns." 

If  a  man  of  Mr.  Field's  capacity  and  achievements  can 
learn  things  of  value  from  mere  theorists — men  who  have  not 
a  fraction  of  his  talent  for  the  actual  management  of  affairs, 
there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  the  young  man,  or  young1 
woman,  who  thinks  it  isn't  worth  while  to  take  such  a  course, 
because  "in  a  business  office  they  do  things  differently  from 
what  they  do  in  school,  and  one  will  have  to  learn  all  over 
anyway." 

"I  want  especially  to  commend  to  penmen  the  series  of 
articles  on  'Questioned  Handwriting  and  Disputed  Documents' 
by  A.  S.  Osborn.  He  not  only  understands  the  work,  but  he 
knows  how  to  write  entertainingly  and  instructively  about  it." 
New  York  City.  W.  J.  Kinsley. 
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Benn  Pitman  Notes  by  J.  E.  Fuller,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Gregg   Notes  by   Alice   L.   Rinne,   Chicago,   111. 
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Graham  Notes  by  W.   D.  Bridge,  New  York  City.  isaac  Pitman  Notes  by  E.  H.  Craver,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Ornamental  Signature  Writing 

By  T.   Courtney 
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The  most  important  factor  in  learning  ornamental  writing 
is  a  correct  conception  of  the  forms  of  letters.  A  true  con- 
cept or  mental  image  must  precede  the  ability  to  produce  that 
image.  This  correct  ideal  is  the  outgrowth  of  critical  observa- 
tion and  analysis.  An  incorrect  ideal  once  established  is  very 
difficult  to  change,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  mental  process 
once  performed  leaves  the  mind  in  a  receptive  condition  for 


the  process  to  be  repeated.  In  like  manner,  the  muscles  once 
accustomed  to  trace  a  certain  form  find  it  easy  to  follow 
the  same  course  again.  Hence  the  importance  of  thoroughly 
studying  the  copies  and  permanently  fixing  correct  forms  in 
mind,  so  that  you  may  attain  the  end  in  view  with  the  least 
possible  amount   of   misdirected   effort. 
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TWO    EDITIONS. 

The  Journal  is  published   monthly  in   two  editions. 

Tut  Business  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  pri 
year. 

The  Business  Journal.  News  Edition.  This  is  the 
with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News,  Miscellany, 
cial   public-school   features.     Subscription   price   $1.00   a  yea 

All   advertisements  appear   in   both   editions. 
CLUBBING  RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  In  Clubs  of  mor 
60   cents  each. 

News  Edition— $1.00  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5. 
dred    subscriptions,    $100.00. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canadian,  and  on 
in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx.  New  York,  25  cents 
to  pay   for  additional   cost  of  delivery. 


regular 
and  soi 
ar,    10 


ADVERTISING    RATES. 

$3.00  an  inch.     ;^pecial   rate  on   "Want"  ads.   as  e 
pages.      No  general   ad.    taken   for   less  than   $2.00. 

CHANGE   OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazme  sent 
should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  address  a 
edition,    whether   News   or    Regular. 


nd    specifying    the 


The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest  is  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  in  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News 
Edition  at  one  dollar. 


CONTENTS  OF  APRIL  NUMBER. 

Regular    Edition. 

Recent    lournal    Visitors. 

Department   of   Rapid   Calculations — W.   E.    Douglas. 

Taking    the 


Lessons 
Choosing   a    Ca: 
How     I     Teach 


ness    Writing — S.    E.    Leslii 


Or 
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English—  Sherwin     Cody. 

[    Engrossing — E.    I..     Brov 
of  'Life — Selected, 
tal     Writing- 


Lite 
igning 


rtney. 


eded— C.    ( ).     Althouse 
Ornamental     Writing — W.    A.     Hoffman. 
Hints    for    the    Young    Ad    Writer— Editorial. 
Importance  of  Teaching   Filing  Systems — C.   N.   Stone. 
Can    You    Read    Shorthand? 

News   Edition. 

Need    of    Improvements   in    the    Business   Course— H.    X 

Twelve    Things    About     Myself— Dr.    W.     1).     Bridge. 

Penmanship   in    Public    Schools     M.    M.    Van    Ness. 

Roman    Lettering — Frank    McLees. 

Resolution    Design— P.    W.    Costello. 

The    Business    School— Elbert    Hubbard. 

Taking    Unpromising     Material— Editorial. 

The    Value    of    an    Education— O.    U.    Robinson. 

A     Splendid     Opportunity     for     Commercial     Teachers. 

New     Schools    and    Changes. 

Questioned      Handwriting — A.      S.      Osborn. 

Connecticut     Business     Educators'     Association     Meetin 

High   School   Teachers'   Meeting. 

How    to    Rate    Teachers. 

Vertical    Writing    Passing. 
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rHE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.    We  hope  to  moke  it 
worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher   and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a   matter 
of  deepest  gratification   to    us    that  hundreds   of  our  professional  brethren   who 
give  their  students  benefit  of  the  loiu  clubbing  rates  for   the  regular  edition  think  -veil 
enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  Si  a  year. 


MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    TEACHERS 

The  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Napa,  Calif.,  Business 
College,  is  Miss  Jennie  Charlesworth,  late  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

The  new  principal  of  tile  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business 
College  is  Victor  Lee  Dodson.  The  former  principal,  F.  E. 
Allen,  has  taken  a  farm  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Miss  Grace  Sommerville,  of  Ubly,  Mich.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  Supt.  Geo.  L.  Hess,  of  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and 
as  a  teacher  in  the  grades. 

F.  E.  Haymond,  who  has  been  for  many  years  head  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  Lockyear's  Business  College,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  has  left  the  teaching  profession  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness at  Geneva,  la.  Miss  Browning,  his  assistant,  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  shorthand  department. 

.Miss  Charlotte  Cartmell,  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  is  the  new  ad- 
dition to  the  teaching  faculty  of  the  Mt.  State  Business  Col- 
lege, Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

R.  G.  Walters,  of  New  York  City,  has  engaged  with  the 
Albany,  X*.  Y.,  Business  College. 

C.  C.  Stone,  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute,  is  now 
with  Wood's  School.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Willaman,  late  of  So.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  is  now  with  the 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute. 

W.  S.  Morris,  formerly  of  Pennsboro,  W.  Va.,  is  teaching 
commercial  branches  in  the  Erie.  Pa.,  High  School. 

Sam  I.  Gresham  is  teaching  at  the  Kansas  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Norton,  Kans. 

S.  B.  Koopman  and  G.  H.  Van  Tuyl,  of  Packard's  School, 
New  York  City,  are  new  teachers  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  of  that  city. 

M.  W.  Cassmore,  of  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Commercial 
School,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  this  school  on  account 
of  outside  business  interests. 

Miss  Charlotte  Cartmell,  of  the  Maysville,  Ky.,  School  of 
Phonography,  has  engaged  with  the  Mt.  State  Business  Col- 
lege, Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 

S.  Chas.  Trethewey,  recently  of  Hubble,  Mich.,  is  now  em- 
ployed by  a  business  college  at  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Messrs.  Brandup  and  Xettleton,  of  the  Mankato,  Minn., 
Commercial  College,  have  engaged  Mrs.  M.  B.  A.  Shipley,  of 
Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Miss  Edna  Turner,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business 
University,  is  now  with  the  Williams  Business  College,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Brown's  Business  College,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  added 
L.  B.  Darling,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  its  teaching  staff. 

In  the  "Making  Good  Gallery"  of  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  appears  a  column  write-up  of  P. 
G.  Butler,  principal  of  the  Springdale  St.  Commercial  School. 
From  this  we  note  that  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Butler  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  community. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

The  commercial  teachers  of  New  York  City  and  neigh- 
boring cities  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  which  ha; 
just  been  made  that  the  Extension  Work  done  by  Columbia 
University  will  be  carried  on  during  the  evenings. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  teacher  of  any 
branch  could  feel  that  he  had  reached  that  period  in  his 
usefulness  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  be  a 
student.  Teachers,  of  all  professional  people,  require  diver- 
sion, and  there  is  nothing  to  our  mind  so  pleasant  and  profit- 
able as  to  pursue  a  course  in  some  subject  in  an  outside 
institution. 

The  field  to  be  covered  by  the  Extension  Teaching  of 
Columbia  will  lie  very  broad.  There  will  be  classes  organized 
in  languages,  literature,  history,  economics  and  politics ;  in 
various  scientific  subjects,  including  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering;  in  architecture,  including  drafting  and  design; 
in  music  and  fine  arts ;  in  preventive  medicine  and  sanitary 
science;  in  manual  training  and  the  household  arts;  in  teach- 
ing, and  in  law. 

The  university  is  finally  coming  to  the  people,  each  year, 
and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  them  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  are  literally  thousands  of  ambitious  young  people 
in  this  country  who  desire  a  university  education,  and  yet 
are  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  drop  their 
work  to  pursue  such  a  course. 

"Learn  while  you  earn"  will  be  the  educational  watch- 
word of  the  twentieth  century. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  CHANGES 

The  Western  Iowa  College,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  has  been 
purchased  by  V.  W.  Boyles,  Boyles  College,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

T.  W.  Bookmyer,  late  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  bought  Miles 
College,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  formerly  owned  by  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Miles. 

I.  S.  Brown,  of  Brown's  Business  College,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  sold  his  school  to  S.  D.  Gutchess,  late  of  New  York 
City. 

W.  P.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  new  owner  of 
the  Michigan  Business  College,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Births. 

On  November  21,  1909,  a  son,  Samuel  DeForest,  Jr.,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Holt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  daughter,  Frances  Cramer,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  March  1,  1910. 

The  Journal  extends  congratulations  to  the  happy 
parents. 


Department  of  W 

Questioned  Handwriting  and  Disputed  Documents    § 

By    ALBERT   S.     OSBORN,     Rochester,     N.     Y.  «K» 


Anonymous  Letters  and  Writings. 

Anonymous  letters  are  included  in  that  general  class  of 
questioned  documents,  as  outlined  in  the  first  article  in  this 
series,  in  which  the  genuineness  of  writing  is  not  being  in- 
vestigated, but  the  question  is  whether  a  particular  writing  in 
dispute   serves  to  identify  some  person. 

In  taking  up  such  a  question  it  is  well  to  realize  at  the 
outset  that  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  error  unless  every 
precaution  is  taken  and  unless  the  examination  is  made  by  one 
who  can  distinguish  individual  characteristics  in  writing  from 
general  characteristics.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  various 
systems  of  handwriting  can  readily  understand  how  an  exam- 
iner to  whom  the  features  of  the  angular  system  of  writing, 
fur  example,  are  unfamiliar,  might  decide  that  writings  by 
two  different  writers  using  this  same  system  were  written  by 
the  same  hand. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  there  are  cases,  partic- 
ularly those  in  which  only  a  small  amount  of  writing  is  in 
question,  that  may  baffle  the  most  expert  and  experienced 
examiners.  Nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  writing  cannot 
be  successfully  disguised  although  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  not 
often  successfully  disguised.  As  with  ordinary  forgeries, 
those  who  can  do  the  work  best  fortunately  are  not  often 
the  ones  who  seek  to  do  it.  But  few  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  subject  and  the  educated  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
fail  to  especially  in  a  long  communication  written  many  times 


under  excitement  and  with  intense  feeling. 

Disguised  writing  as  a  rule  can  be  positively  identified  if 
the  writing  of  the  actual  writer  can  be  found.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  a  series  of  anonymous 'letters  are  in  dis- 
pute written  at  different  times  ajid  necessarily  under  different 
conditions. 

The  most  important  part  of  such  an  examination  is  the 
careful  analysis  of  the  disputed  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  are  the  natural,  individual  characteristics 
and  what  are  the  assumed  characteristics  which  it  contains. 
At  the  outset  this  may  seem  like  a  very  difficult  problem 
but  in  most  cases  it  will  soon  appear  what  is  spontaneous  and 
unconscious  and  what  is  assumed. 

It  is  natural  that  in  disguising  a  handwriting,  as  in  dis- 
guising anything  else,  that  the  most  conspicuous  and  salient 
features  will  be  first  considered,  and  for  this  reason  these 
features  are  of  the  least  importance  as  a  means  of  identifi- 
cation and  the  first  steps  in  such  an  examination  should  be 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  all  inconspicuous  characteristics  which 
arc  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  an  imitation  or  forgotten  in  a 
disguise. 

(  )ne  set  of  inconspicuous  characteristics  of  this  class  are 
the  small  connections  between  letters,  especially  those  ending 
like  the  small  b  and  v.  Parts  of  other  letters  that  should 
receive  prompt  attention  are  the  tops  of  the  small  c  and  r 
and  the  finishing  parts  of  the  f,  k,  p  and  s.     In  many  cases  an 
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Figure   6.     Four  lines   from   a  vicious  anonymous  letter  and  four  lines  of  a  "request"  writing  from  dictation. 
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examination  of  only  these  few  characteristics  will  show  un- 
mistakably that  two  writings  that  superficially  appear  to  be 
very  much  alike  were  undoubtedly  written  by  two  different 
writers. 

In  other  cases  identity  in  these  small  characteristics  will 
establish  a  strong  connection  between  writings  which  superfi- 
cially seem  to  be  quite  different.  It  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  a  disguise  will  include  only  inconspicuous  characteristics, 
hut  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  writer  seeking 
to  disguise  a  writing  does  not  know  what  his  own  charac- 
teristics are  in  these  minor  particulars,  nor  is  it  likely  that  one 
who  is  imitating  the  writing  of  another  will  change  all  his  own 
characteristics  in  these  particulars  and  embody  those  of  an- 
other hand. 

From  these  facts  it  is  readily  seen  that  one  of  the  first 
parts  of  an  anonymous  writing  examination  should  be  the 
careful,  systematic  study  and  comparison  of  all  inconspicuous 
characteristics.  As  suggested  at  the  outset,  the  examiner 
must,  of  course,  understand  what  characteristics  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  system  or  nationality  and  what  are  the  developments 
out  of  the  system  or  divergencies  from  a  system.  In  any 
event  an  off-hand  opinion  should  not  be  given  and  in  some 
cases  no  opinion  whatever  should  be  advanced. 

It  should  be  said  for  the  protection  of  those  who  may 
be  unjustly  accused  that  in  must  cases  the  suspected  party 
at  the  outset  is  not  the  actual  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter. 
Frequently  in  Mich  inquiries  the  matter  is  submitted  to  some 
one  who  sees  a  few  general  forms  that  are  similar  and  at 
once  jumps  to  a  conclusion.  All  writings  in  the  same  language 
must  be  similar  to  some  extent  and  to  find  that  certain  forms 
of  letters  are  the  same  is.  of  course,  not  sufficient  basis  for  a 
conclusion  that  two  writings  are  by  the  same  hand. 

It  is  an  excellent  exercise  in  this  work  to  take  two 
writings  which  appear  to  be  very  much  alike  and  make  a  care- 
ful detailed  analysis  of  them  showing  in  just  what  particulars 
they  are  alike  and   in   what   they  are  different. 

In  attempting  to  find  the  author  of  a  series  of  anonymous 
letters,  especially  if  they  come  from  a  small  town,  it  is  well 
for  those  investigating  the  question  to  remember  that  in  many 
instances  the  writing  of  anonymous  letters  is  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  mild  sort  of  insanity  and  the  writing  of  pecu- 
liar and  irresponsible  persons  should  be  examined  even  though 
they  may  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  case. 

Another  matter  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  in 
many  instances  the  actual  writer  of  such  letters  is  also  a 
recipient  of  them  in  order  that  suspicion  may  be  allayed.  So 
that  it  is  well  in  such  investigations  to  examine  the  writing 
i if  all  who  have  received  Mich  letters  as  well  as  of  those  whb 
are  suspected  of  having  w-ritten  them. 


Commercial  Teachers'  Dinner. 

The  commercial  teachers  are  famed  for  their  original 
and  successful  ideas  when  it  comes  to  generous  hospitality 
and  good  fellowship.  A  happy  illustration  of  this  was  the  in- 
formal dinner  held  on  the  evening  of  February  26th  at  the 
Boston  City  Club,  Boston,  Mass.  The  plan  originated  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  of  the  teachers,  and  to  think  was  to  act.  The 
result  was  that  eighty-six  sat  down  to  an  enjoyable  repast. 
Everything  was  perfectly  informal.  No  set  speeches  were 
planned,  but  in  lieu  of  same,  the  presiding  officer,  E.  M.  Hunt- 
singer,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  drew  names  from  a  hat,  and  the 
persons  selected  were  expected  to  respond.  One  of  the  guests 
present,  Rollin  H.  Fisher,  of  the  Dorchester  High  School, 
favored  the  guests  with  a  violin  solo.  The  guests  all  joined 
in  singing  several  popular  songs.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  enjoyable  affairs  of  this  kind  to  occur 
annuallv. 


WHO'S    WHO    IN    PENMANSHIP. 
L.  C.  Lanning. 

Canada  lias  furnished  the  "States"  with  man;  good  men 
in  the  business  educational  field,  and  one  of  the  most  sue 
cessful  among  them  is  L.  C.  Lanning,  who  was  born  near  Si 
Thomas,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878.  Upon  finishing  the 
public  schools  of  Elgin  County  and  the  Dutton  high  school, 
he  entered  Toronto  University.  After  three 
years  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  he 
decided  to  enter  business  educational  work 
and  made  his  preparation  for  this  at  the  Cen- 
tral Business  College,  Stratford,  Out.  lie 
went  at  once  from  tl;erc  to  Bay  City 
Business  College,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  as  assist 
ant  commercial  teacher.  Resigning  in  June. 
1903,  he  assumed  the  management  of  Keist's 
Business  College.  Waterville,  Me.,  which  he  had  purchased 
After  controlling  the  school  for  two  years  he  sold  it  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College.  Clevi 
land.  From  the  position  of  principal  of  the  junior  commer 
cial  department  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  principalship  of 
the  entire  school,  ami  then,  a  year  after  coming  to  Cleveland, 
he  became  manager  of  .Mr.  Admire's  East  Side  school,  known 
as  the  Ohio  Business  College.  For  a  short  time  in  the  Spring 
of  10.0K  Mr.  Lanning  devoted  himself  entirely  to  expert  ac- 
counting, hut  in  May  he  again  joined  Mr.  Admire's  staff.  In 
the  Spring  of  1909  he  went  to  California  to  install  a  cost  and 
voucher  system  in  the  offices  of  a  large  corporation,  but  re- 
turned to  his  school  work  as  soon  as  this  matter  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  He  does  work  in  expert  accounting  in  Cleveland 
when  he  finds  time  for  it  and  his  services  are  much  in  de- 
mand. Mr.  Lanning  is  closely  identified  witli  the  Ohio  Busi- 
ness Educators'  Association,  and  wrote  the  constitution  when 
it  was  organized  three  years  ago.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  teachers'  section.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  ability  as 
teacher  and   of  many   .activities. 


R.    A.     COVERDALE. 

Born  in  the  Sunflower  State  on  January  30,  1883,  R.  A. 
Coverdale  is  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  penmanship 
profession.  His  early  experience  was  gained  on  a  farm  in 
Xeosho  County,  Fans.,  but  he  made  good  use  of  the  facili- 
ties presented  by  the  public  schools,  and  in 
r8oo  entered  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
work,  and  in  1903  he  completed  one  of  the 
life  certificate  courses,  having  taken  all  the 
commercial  work  of  the  institution,  as  well 
^A^^\  as   normal   branches.      Mr.   Coverdale  did  not 

^^IV*       have    to  long     for  opportunity 

serve    the    young    people    of    his    State,    and 

soon  after  graduating  accepted  a  position  as  principal  of  the 
High  School,  Humboldt,  Karts.  From  Humboldt  he  went  to 
Barnes  and  became  principal  of  the  schools  there.  In  June. 
1005,  he  determined  to  perfect  himself  in  the  commercial 
branches,  and  entered  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy, 
111.,  completing  the  combination  bookkeeping  and  stenographic 
course  in  February,  1906.  From  Quincy  he  went  to  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  where  for  two  and  a  half  years  he  «a5  principal  of 
the  Amarillo  Business  College.  In  September,  7908,  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
Stillwater,  where  he  is  still  located.  Mr.  Coverdale  has  pre- 
pared himself  well  for  his  work,  and  his  re-engagement  at 
Stillwater  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of  his  work 
in  the  State  school.  He  finds  the  lessons  in  The  Journal 
of  great   help  in   teaching  his  penmanship  classes. 


Connecticut  Business  Educators'  Association. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Business 
Educators'  Association  was  held  at  Merrill  College,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  on  Saturday,  February  19,  1910.  The  Merrill  College 
was  tastefully  decorated,  the  teachers  and  'students  all  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  the  Mayor,  and 
the  response  was  made  by  President  Matthias.  The  president's 
address  followed,  and  was  replete  with  useful  suggestions  re- 
garding the  value  and  importance  of  the  commercial  teacher's 
work. 

A  very  beautiful  gavel  was  presented  to  the  president  of 
the  Association  by  Mrs.  Merrill,  proprietor  of  the  Merrill 
School. 


Matthias,    President. 


The  program  as  published  in  our  last  number  was  carried 
out  in  full.  The  students  of  Merrill  College  delighted  the 
audience  by  some  spirited  singing.  The  faculty  had  prepared 
a  very  nice  exhibit  of  students'  work  which  was  much  enjoyed 
by  all  the  visitors.  During  the  sessions  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  persons  present. 

Wm.  Allan  Dyer,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  the  work  of  commercial  schools. 

C.  V.  Oden,  school  representative  of  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Co.,  delivered  a  short  talk  which  was  reported  on  the 
typewriter  by  Leslie  H.  Coombes. 

The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Banquet  Hall. 

In  the  afternoon  a  typewriting  contest  was  held  for  the 
Brown  Trophy.     Students  from  Waterbury  Business  College, 


Meriden  High  School,  Union  Business  College,  Bridgeport, 
Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  Business  College  and  Morse  Business  Col- 
lege, of  Hartford,  participated.  The  winner  was  Miss  Ethel 
E.  Eccles,  of  Waterbury,  who  wrote  a  total  of  2798  words  with 
136  errors.  A  deduction  of  five  words  for  each  error  was 
made,  leaving  a  net  speed  of  70  6/10  words  per  minute. 


High  School  Teachers'  Meeting. 

On  Saturday,  February  26,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  com- 
mercial teachers  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut held  a  successful  meeting. 

F.  E.  Barbour,  of  Greenwich,  talked  on  Typewriting. 
Some  of  the  points  he  touched  upon  were  the  following:  The 
subject  of  typewriting  should  be  presented  by  the  teacher  by 
means  of  regular  recitation  periods,  the  teacher  holding 
this  class  to  the  same  regulations  as  in  other  recitations.  2. 
"Touch"  typewriting  from  the  start.  3.  "Blinds"  or  other  de- 
vices for  covering  the  keyboard  can  be  dispensed  with.  4. 
Accuracy  is  the  most  important  feature  of  typewriting  and 
should  be  obtained  at  any  cost.  Demand  correct  work  and 
accept  nothing  else.  5.  Speed  depends  first  upon  thorough 
finger  training ;  second,  upon  a  command  of  the  keyboard, 
obtained  by  concentration,  and  a  complete  familiarity  with 
all  the  mechanical  devices  of  the  machine. 

F.  W.  C.  Handy,  of  Winsted,  read  a  paper  on  "Office 
Practice."  He  said  in  part :  "Office  Practice  is  in  danger  of  not 
receiving  sufficient  attention  in  high  school  commercial  courses, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  schools.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
such  work  must  be  combined  with  bookkeeping  theory  in  order 
that  students  may  not  be  deficient  in  making  out  business 
forms,  in  methods  of  handling  business  papers,  and  in  making 
entries  from  them.  The  practice  common  in  some  schools,  of 
having  the  use  of  printed  pieces  of  cardboard  called  'repre- 
sentative merchandise'  is  unnecessary.  It  is  to  be  avoided  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  students  frequently  lose  such  cards  and 
so  have  difficulty  with  their  sales  and  inventories.  It  is  also 
an  unhygenic  practice.  It  seems  necessary  to  use  imitation 
money." 

Geo.  K.  Post,  of  Bridgeport,  talked  on  "Penmanship,"  and 
divided  his  talk  into  five  parts:  Materials,  Time,  Method,  Ex- 
ercises and  Tests. 

As  to  the  Method  he  said,  "The  forearm  muscular  move- 
ment method  of  writing  is  the  one  to  teach.  Divide  the 
teaching  into  four  parts,  viz.,  (1)  position,  (2)  muscular  re- 
laxation, (3)  movement,  and  (4)  form.  Position  is  subdivided 
into  seven  parts,  viz.,  (1)  head,  (2)  back.  (3)  arms  and 
hands,  (4)  feet,  (5)  penholder,  (6)  paper,  and  (7)  drill  book 
or  paper." 


The  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  is  plan- 
ning for  a  big  meeting  to  be  held  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  May  26  to 
28th.  In  connection  with  this  association,  the  Business  Man- 
ager's  Association  will  hold  a  meeting.  Complete  program  of 
the   association    was    published    in   the    March    issue    of   The 
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Merrill  College,  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Business  Educators'  Association  was  held. 


HOW   TO   RATE   TEACHERS. 

Superintendent  Homer  P.  Lewis,  of  Worcester,  Mass , 
has  issued  blanks  for  rating  efficiency  of  the  public  school 
teachers.  Each  principal  has  been  supplied  with  copies  upon 
which  to  report  the  teachers  in  his  charge. 

Mr.  Lewis  divides  the  problem  of  determining  a  teacher's 
professional  worth  into  five  fundamental  factors  (note  the 
mathematical  phraseology) — scholarship,  personality,  discip- 
linary ability,  teaching  power  and  professional  spirit.  Under 
these  heads  he  asks  the  principals  to  judge  as  follows: 

I. — Scholarship,  as  shown  by  (i)  general  culture  and 
knowledge;  (2)  special  knowledge  of  branches  taught;  (3) 
continued  growth  in  intellectual  power;  (4)  accuracy  in  sub- 
ject matter,  language,  written  work,  etc. 

II. — Personality,  as  evidenced  by  (1)  neatness  and  taste 
in  dress;  (2)  neatness  and  order  in  care  of  desk,  blackboards, 
etc.;  (3)  tact  in  meeting  patrons,  associates  and  pupils;  (4) 
correctness  of  conduct  in  and  out  of  school;  (5)  ability  to 
win  the  confidence  and  arouse  the  better  motives  of  children. 

III. — Disciplinary  ability,  as  seen  by  (1)  ideal  of  order; 
(2)  success  in  attaining  proper  order;.  (3)  success  in  pro- 
moting growth  of  pupils  in  self-control;  (4)  the  apparently 
permanent  results  in  character. 

IV. — Teaching  power,  as  shown  by  (1)  skill  and  rapidity 
in  questioning;  (2)  aptness  and  skill  in  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions; (3)  success  in  holding  attention  during  recitation;  (4) 
success   in   arousing  interest   in   the   subject   taught;    (5)    the 


apparently  permanent  redevelopment  of  pupils;  (6)  the 
amount  of  special  preparation  for  each  recitation,  made  by 
(a)   the  pupils,   (b)    the  teacher. 

V. — Professional , spirit,  as  shown  by  (1)  enthusiasm  in 
the  work  of  teaching;  (2)  sympathy  with  pupil;  (3)  co- 
operation and  sympathy  with  associates;  (4)  helpfulness  and 
loyalty  to  official  superiors;  (5)  discretion  in  discussing 
school  matters;  (6)  willingness  to  receive  criticism;  (7)  abil- 
ity to  improve  as  a  result  of  criticisms  and  suggestions;  (8) 
punctuality  and  promptness  in  attending  regular  and  special 
meetings,  closing  recitations,  dismissing  classes,  making  re- 
ports, etc.;  (9)  attendance  and  interest  in  educational  mat- 
ters; (10)  interest  in  pedagogical  periodicals  and  books;  (ill 
general  attitude  toward  educational  matters;  (12)  scientific 
study  and  knowledge  of  children. 


TRUE   WORTH 


True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming ; 

In  lining  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 
And -in  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 

There  is  nothing  so  kindly  as  kindness, 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 
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WHO'S    WHO    IN    PENMANSHIP. 
D.  Dudley  Jones. 
About  all  most  people  know  of  Arizona  is  that  a  railroad 
uns   through    it    toward    California,   or    returns   to    the    East 
:rom  the  Pacific  Coast.     But   1).  Dudley  Jones  knows  a  great 
leal  more  about  it.   for  be  was  born  in  the  upper  part   of  the 
"Great  Salt  River  Valley,"  in  the  early  part  of 
1879,  the  first  white  child  born  in  that  section 
of  the   State.     He  was  the  oldest   of   twelve 
children,  and  his  parents  being  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, the  road  to  success  for  him  was 
not  an  easy  one.     He  completed  the  work  of 
the     public     school,     however,     and     entered 
Tempe  Normal   School,  driving   fifteen  miles 
a  day  in  order  to  carry  on  bis  work.     Shortlj 
after   bis   graduation   lie    received   a    call    from   the   Church   of 
the   Latter   Day   Saints,   of  which   be   was   a   member,   for  mis- 
sionary  work   in  the   South,   and   spent   two   years   in   this   ser- 
vice.    Returning  home  with  much  valuable  experience,  be  fin- 
ished  his   course   in  the  Tempe   Normal,   and  graduated   witli 
the  class  of   iqoj.     With  the  exception  of  one  year,  when  he 
managed  his  father-in-law's  mercantile  business,  be  has  been 
leaching   in    the    schools    of    Arizona,    and    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 
and   he  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  business  department   of 
I  lie    Latter    Day    Saints    Academy     at    Thatcher.      Aside    from 
Ins    work   as   teacher  of  penmanship,    he    handles    stenography, 
typewriting  and  bookkeeping. 

Lester  Tjossem. 
Iowa  farms  produce  many  things  besides  corn.  As  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  in  one  of  bis  speeches  in  [owa  some  time 
ago,  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  farm  is  the  children. 
One  of  these  products  is  Lester  Tjossem,  who  spent  his  earlj 
years  in  the  various  forms  of  employment  so 
well  known  to  the  country  buy.  hollowing  his 
work  in  the  public  schools  he  took  a  course 
in  the  Iowa  Business  College,  at  Des  Moines, 
and  another  at  the  Highland  Park  College, 
in  the  same  city,  securing  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Accounts.  Desiring  to  perfect 
himself  in  penmanship  be  supplemented  his 
work  in  Des  Moines  with  seven  months  in 
the  Zanerian  College,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  From  Columbus  he 
went  to  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  as  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cortland  Business  Institute.  Returning  to  Iowa, 
iie  was  made  Dean  of  Highland  Park  School  of  Penman- 
ship and  Drawing.  Aside  from  this  work  he  is  teaching 
bookkeeping  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  school.  Mr 
Tjossem  has  proven  his  ability  to  handle  large  classes  sue 
cessfully  in  penmanship,  and  at  times  he  has  bad  150  young 
people  under  him  during  one  session  lie  is  master  of  an 
exceptionally  good  business  hand  and  also  does  highly  credit- 
able artistic  work. 


VERTICAL   WRITING    PASSING 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  from 
an  indignant  parent  is  illustrative  of  the  growing  temper  of 
the  public  regarding  what  can  be  referred  to  only  as  the 
"vertical  writing  fad."  Its  passing  has  been  slower  than  might 
have  been  wished  and  expected,  but  the  business  public  is 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sense  in  teaching  in  the 
grades  what  must  be  unlearned  in  the  business  or  commercial 
high  schools.    The  letter  reads  : 

"I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  article  in  last  night's  "News" 
011  vertical  writing  in  the  public  schools.  When  my  daughter 
was  in  School  16  this  effort  to  force  the  pupils  to  write  an  un- 
natural, impossible  hand  was  started.  She  bad  then  acquired  a 


fairly  good  hand  and  was  improving.  After  the  change  her 
writing  began  to  deteriorate  at  once,  and  has  grown  steadily 
worse.  She  is  now  in  her  third  year  in  high  school.  The 
unintelligible  marks  she  calls  writing  and  figures  make  me 
choke  with  rage,  and  she  says  many  of  her  classmates  make 
worse  work  of  it  than  she  does.  An  average  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, seven  years  old,  in  a  backwoods  district  school,  would 
blush  to  band  in  such  .awful  looking  papers  as  these  high 
school  pupils  turn  in  every  day.  This  vertical  writing  idiocy 
has  been  persisted  in  for  four  years  in  the  Buffalo  schools 
in  utter  disregard  of  practical  results,  and  now  they  propose 
to  modify  it  a  little  only. 

"1  hope  you  will  follow  up  this  matter  until  you  smoke 
out  of  office  whoever  is  responsible  for  it,  and  that  you  will 
also  take  a  turn  at  that  venerable  fraud,  the  Regents'  ex- 
amination. 

"AN  INDIGNANT  FATHER," 

The  clipping  came  to  us  from  G.  H.  Shattuck,  of  Medina. 


TEACHING  WHILE  LOAFING 
Some  years'  ago  one  of  my  friends — a  college  man  of  fertile 
ideas — taught  a  country  school  in  a  Western  state.  He  was 
seeking  health,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  that  as  he  didn't 
like  to  be  cooped  up  in  the  school  house  on  pleasant  days, 
probably  the  children  didn't  either.  So  on  fine  days  he  took 
them  out  into  the  fields,  up  on  the  hills  or  down  by  the  brook. 
All  the  time  they  were  picknicking,  he  was  teaching  them 
geography,  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  and — though  they 
didn't  know  it — the  three  R's  as  well. 

At  first  he  was  laughed  at,  then  remonstrated  with,  and 
finally  brought  up  with  a  round  turn,  writes  Joseph  M.  Rog- 
ers in  Lippincott's  Magazine.  Parents  joined  with  the  direc- 
tors in  saving  that  this  foolishness  must  stop.  He  hadn't  been 
hired  to  loaf  and  play  with  the  children,  but  to  teach  them, 
and  if  he  didn't  want  to  do  his  work  properly  he  could  leave. 
He  refused  to  resign,  but  stipulated  that  at  the  end  of  a 
month — making  three  in  all  that  he  had  taught — his  scholars 
should  be  examined  by  the  County  Superintendent.  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  came  off  with  fixing  colors  so  far  as  the  ex- 
amination was  concerned,  but  he  was  too  far  in  advance  of 
that  neighborhood  and  soon  left — to  the  great  regret  of  his 
pupils.  But  he  bad  planted  some  seed  destined  to  produce 
results.  1  know  of  three  minds  which  were  at  this  time  stim- 
ulated   sufficiently   to   accomplish   great   things    in   later   life. 

()f  course,  such  a  plan  is  not  feasible  for  many  schools.  I 
mention  it  only  as  showing  how  our  present  system  may  be 
improved  by  a  competent  teacher. 


Many  of  our  readers  are  using  bicycles  and  automobiles, 
and  they  ought  to  know  about  the  best  things  in  lubricants. 
Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  as 
follows  : 

Two  years  ago  there  occurred  at  a  powder  mill  located  in 
Indiana  an  explosion  which  reduced  the  factory  buildings  to 
ashes,  and  even  damaged  a  section  of  the  town  in  which  the 
factor}  was  located.  This  is  all  ancient  history — in  fact  so 
old  that  the  matter  has  probably  been  entirely  forgotten  by 
you.      Do  you  remember  the  cause?     It  was  a  hot  box. 

That's  the  whole  story  :  a  hot  box — but  it  resulted  in  a  heavy 
loss  of  life  and  property.  Fortunately,  the  results  of  hot 
boxes  are  rarely  as  dire  as  they  proved  in  this  case,  but  there 
is  always  the  chance  of  loss  in  every  case.  It  may  be  the 
ruining  of  the  bearing  or  journal,  it  may  be  the  tieing  up  of 
the  plant  for  hours,  it  may  be  a  tire  that  destroys  a  portion 
or  all  of  the  plant — there  is  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  what 
will  result  from  any  hot  box. 

There  is  one  perfect  insurance,  however,  against  all  fric- 
tional  damage.  It  is  Dixon's  Flake  Graphite.  This  lubricant 
will  absolutely  prevent  excessive  heating  of  bearing  parts  as 
well  as  cutting  and  seizing.  Dixon's  Flake  Graphite  attaches 
itself  directlv  to  the  metal  surfaces,  filling  in  the  microscopic 
depressions  and  becoming  fastened  upon  the  microscopic  pro- 
jections that  exist  in  all  metal  surfaces.  Thus  direct  contact 
of  metal-to-metal  is  made  impossible,  and  we  have  what  may 
be  termed  a  "graphited  contact"  which  lowers  friction,  reduces 
wear  and  prevents  damage. 
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?  QUESTION  BOX  ? 


Subscribers  are  invited  to  s 
tions  which  they  deem  of  sufi 
to  merit  publication  of 


nd  to  this  department  any  ques- 
:ient  interest  to  the  profession 
■  to  the  same. 


Questions. 

8.  Is  there  any  mechanical  device  that  will  compel  a  cor- 
rect arm  and  hand   position  while  writing? 

9.  What  kind  of  pen  is  best  for  practising,  a  fine,  medium 
or  coarse? 

10.  Should  fluid  or  black  ink  be  used  ? 

Answers. 
Answer  to  No.  o. 
"The  only  way  free-arm  movement  writing  can  be  secured 
in  all  written  work  is  not  to  require  written  work  until  the 
pupils  have  a  good  idea  of  what  movement  writing  is.  Let  all 
your  movement  writing  be  done  in  the  penma"nship  class  until 
the  application  of  movement  to  letter  and  word  forms  is 
partly  mastered."  R.   A.  Jones,    New  York  City. 

Answer  to  No.  G. 
"It  is  pedagogically  wrong  to  place  incorrect  forms  before 
the  pupils  of  a  class,  but  practically  it  is  all  right.  Where  a 
teacher  finds  that  a  certain  error  is  common  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  there  is  no  better  way  to  call  their  attention 
to  such  error  than  by  placing  it  upon  the  blackboard,  thus 
magnifying  it  sufficiently  that  they  may  all  see  it. 

C.  W.  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Answer  to  No.  7. 

"If  pupils  are  to  be  taught  movement  writing,  they  should. 

do  no  work  in  the  first  or  second  grade  of  the  school,  so  far 

as  that  work  applies  to  body  writing.     At  any  rate,  the)'  should 

do  none  until  they  have  been  trained  to  write  easily. 

R.   A.  Joxf.s.  New  York  City. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE   PESSIMIST 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  man's  life  is  full  of  crosses 
and  temptations?  He  comes  into  the  world  without  his  con- 
sent and  goes  out  against  his  will,  and  the  trip  between  is  ex- 
ceedingly rocky.  The  rule  of  contraries  is  one  of  the  features 
of  this  trip. 

When  he  is  little  the  big  girls  kiss  him  ;  when  he  is  big 
the  little  girls  kiss  him.  If  he  is  poor,  he  is  a  bad  manager:  if 
lie  is  rich,  he  is  dishonest.  If  he  needs  credit,  he  can't  get  it; 
if  he  is  prosperous,  everyone  wants  to  do  him  a  favor.  If  he 
is  in  politics,  it  is  for  graft:  if  he  is  out  of  politics,  he  is  no 
good  to  the  country.  If  he  doesn't  give  to  charity,  he  is 
stingy;  if  he  does,  it's  for  show.  If  he  is  actively  re- 
ligious, he  is  a  hypocrite:  if  he  takes  no  interest  in  religion,  he 
is  a  hardened  sinner.  If  he  gives  affection,  he  is  a  soft  speci- 
men :  if  he  cares  for  no  one.he  is  cold-blooded.  If  he  dies 
young,  there  was  a  great  future  for  him;  if  he  lives  to  an  old 
age,  he  missed  his  calling. 

PINK    WRAPPER 

Hid  your  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this  month? 
If  so,  it  is  to  Signify  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  and  that 
you  should  send  us  immediately  75  rents  for  renewal,  or  SI. 00  if 
for  the  News  Edition,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  copy. 
This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as  publishing  the  date  of  expiration 
each  month)  is  an  additional  cost  to  us:  but  so  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  asked  to  be  kept  informed  concerning  expiration, 
we  feel  that  any  expense  is  justitled. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their 
magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giv- 
ing the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or 
Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received.  Do  not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher 
who   sent  in  your  subscription,  but   write  to   this  office  direct. 


OBITUARY 

Freherick    E.    Wood. 

While  delivering  an  address  before  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  City  Island,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
evening  of  February  22nd,  F.  E.  Wood,  president  and  founder 
of  Wood's  Business  and  Shorthand  Schools,  of  New  York 
City,  died  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  at  Liberty,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1854.  He  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  William  Wood 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  1633.  Mr.  Wood's  early  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  Liberty  and  at 
Mongaup  Academy  where  he  graduated  in  1S74.  He  then 
began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  in  1S76  was  elected  principal  of  the  Liberty  Normal  In- 
stitute. 

In  1879  he  entered  the  business  school  field  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1894  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Scranton  "Daily 
Tribune,"  and  was  director  and  general  manager  for  two 
years,  until  he  disposed  of  his  varied  interests  in  1S96  and 
removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  organized  the  Wood's 
New  York  School.  This  school  has  grown  until  it  has  a 
branch  in  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and 
Brooklyn. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  Wood,  Samuel  J.  and  F.  E.,  Jr.,  will  as- 
sume active  charge  of  the  various  schools.  Samuel  J.  Wood 
has  had  charge  of  the  Manhattan  branch  and  F.  E.  Wood, 
Jr.,  of  the  Brooklyn  branch,  since  their  organization  some  ten 
years  ago. 

Mr.    Wood   was   a   tireless   worker,  and   exercised   a   strong 
influence  in  other  lines  outside  of  the  business   school  field. 
He  had  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  and  had   one  of  the 
most  delightful  residences  on  Long  Island. 
William  Laird. 

On  March  9th  at  his  home  in  College  Corner,  Ohio,  oc- 
curred the  death  of  William  Laird,  the  venerable  father  of 
Raymond  G.  Laird,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Laird  was  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  and  up  until  recently  had  enjoyed  his  usual 
health.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution  and  character, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors.  Raymond  G.  Laird 
was  called  from  his  school  duties  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  just  in  time  to  be  present  in  the  last  conscious 
hours  of  his   father. 

The  many  friends  in  the  profession  extend  to  the  members 
of  the  family  their  deepest  sympathy. 
J.    F.    Cooper. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  died  February  1st.  For 
many  years  Air.  Cooper  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  com- 
mercial teachers  in '  the  West,  having  recently  been  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  North  Central 
High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Albert  S.  Pritchard. 

Albert  S.  Pritchard,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  on  January 
13th  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  He  was  a  penman  of 
the  old  school,  having  been  a  student  in  penmanship  under  the 
late  George  J.  Becker  at  Girard  College,  where  he  graduated. 
He  then  started  to  learn  the  lithographic  business,  but  his 
ability  leaned  towards  penmanship,  and  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  writing  cards,  flourishing,  etc.  In  those  days, 
card  writing  was  a  main  feature  in  the  penmanship  business, 
and  lie  was  kept  busy  for  several  years  in  this  line  of  the 
work.  For  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  carried  on  a  general 
engrossing  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  master  in  his 
profession.  His  work  was  in  black-and-white  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  art,  was  con- 
sidered  among  the  best. 
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The   Need   of   Improvements  in   the   Business  Course. 

By  H.  M.  Rowe. 
(Continued  from  the  March  Journal.) 

What  we  should  do.  To  begin  with,  it  is  and  always  has 
been  a  first  principle  of  school  management  that  some  stan- 
dard must  be  fixed  for  entrance  upon  the  various  grades  of 
educational  effort.  The  child  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
public  school  until  he  has  arrived  at  an  age  where  he  is 
competent  to  take  up  elementary  instruction,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  through  the  high  school  and  on  up  through  the 
college  and  the  university,  brings  with  it  the  requirement  for 
the  definite  accomplishment  of  a  given  amount  of  work  be- 
fore he  can  take  his  next  step  forward  in  his  educational 
career.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  either  in  public  schools  or 
college  or  university  are  these  standards  maintained  as  rigidly 
as  might  be  for  the  best  interests  of  those  who  attend  them, 
but  some  standards  are  fixed  and  are  maintained  as  nearly  as 
is  possible  under  the  working  conditions  of  school  adminis- 
tration. 

This  is  a  weakness  in  the  private  school  that  has  ex- 
isted for  years.  It  applies  to  other  courses  as  well  as  the 
commercial.  We  are  familiar  with  the  argument  against  it. 
We  are  told  that  we  are  educational  gleaners,  and  that  we 
must  take  students  as  we  find  them  if  we  wish  to  continue 
our  schools,  and  yet,  against  this  argument,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  there  are  and  always  have  been  successful  schools 
that  have  prospered  and  grown  year  by  year,  that  have  main- 
tained definite  standards  for  entrance  to  the  various  grades 
of  work  maintained;  and  it  is  simply  begging  the  question 
for  us  to  sidestep  this  vital  necessity  in  successful  school 
administration.  If  a  student  is  unfit  for  any  reason  to  take 
up  a  certain  grade  of  work  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  take 
up  that  work  until  he  has  qualified  himself  to  do  so  in  a 
lower  grade.  No  student  who  is  admitted  to  a  course  which 
he  is  not  qualified  to  carry  out  will  be  a  credit  to  the  school, 
and  he  will  not  thank  you  in  the  end  for  his  failure.  In- 
stead, your  reputation  will  suffer  at  his  hands.  He  comes  to 
you  for  educational  wisdom  and  guidance,  and  a  firm  re- 
fusal on  your  part  to  permit  him  to  do  that  which  is  against 
his  and  your  interests  will  command  his  respect  and  in  a  very 
short  time  his  approval. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confront  him  with  a  difficult  and 
discouraging  set  examination  in  order  to  maintain  your  en- 
trance standards.  In  most  instances  a  casual  conversation 
will  reveal  enough  of  the  real  ability  of  the  student  to  en- 
able you  to  place  him  just  about  where  he  belongs.  You 
all  claim  you  do  this,  but  too  often  you  are  not  guided  by 
your  convictions.  You  will  not  place  him  where  he  belongs, 
and  if  he  requires  elementary  instruction,  give  him  elementary 
instruction. 

I  consider  it  fundamental  that  a  student  who  cannot 
master  intelligently  the  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  arith- 
metic, in  commercial  law,  and  in  the  other  commercial 
branches  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  better  grade  of  commercial 
texts  as  they  are  to-day,  is  unfit  to  take  up  the  commercial 
course  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  and  I  submit 
that  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  needed  improvements,  namely, 
that  business  courses  should  be  maintained  at  the  full  grade 
of  secondary  studies  and  not  be  reduced  to  mere  primary  and 
elementary  studies. 

Certain  standards  must  be  maintained  in  courses  of  study 
in  every  branch  if  we  are  to  qualify  the  student  to  do  the 
work  that  will  be  expected  of  him.  And  that  brings  us  to  an- 
other  question. 

What  is  the  work  that  is  expected  to  be  done  and  that 
actually  must  be  done  by  our  students  after  they  leave   us? 


Certainly  they  should  know  more  and  have  a  higher  grade  of 
ability  than  was  expected  of  them  twenty  or  ten  or  five  years 
ago.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  tremendous  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  business  affairs,  and  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  improvements  and  refinements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  practical  arts  of  the  business  office. 

Accountancy  has  become  a  well  defined  professional  call- 
ing. Improved  systems  of  bookkeeping,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  accountancy,  are  daily  being  introduced  into  busi- 
nesses of  every  kind  and  description,  large  and  small.  The 
art  of  bookkeeping  is  the  art  of  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  these  systems.  Some  one  must  train  young  men 
and  women  in  the  art  of  bookkeeping  so  that  they  may  do 
this  work.  This  is  what  we  claim  wo  do  now,  but  how  can 
it  be  true  if  the  general  movement  is  toward  the  more  ele- 
mentary instead  of  toward  the  more  advanced?  If  we  are 
not,  then  it  means  that  we  must  so  remodel  our  courses 
of  study  that  our  students  will  be  fitted  for  this  work.  I 
refer  not  so  much  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  work  of 
the  course  as  the  degree  of  the  utility  of  it  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  it  to  the  requirements  of  modern  business  and 
modern  accountancy. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  be  done, 
■  there  must  be  a  careful  selection  of  the  material  that  will 
give  the  student  the  most  of  what  he  needs  in  the  least  time 
necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  work  he  will  have  to  do, 
because  we  are  compelled  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  time  ele- 
ment in  conducting  our  schools. 

An  immense  amount  of  dead  wood  can  be  found  in  al- 
most any  course  of  study.  If  any  one  of  you  were  to  call 
into  consultation  two  or  three  men  who  have  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  educational  values,  either  from  the  pedagogical  or 
from  the  practical  standpoint,  and  you  would  rid  yourself 
of  the  prejudices  and  of  the  traditions  which  surround  us. 
you  would  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  there  is  in  your 
course  of  study,  some  of  which  you  have  been  nursing  to 
your  heart  as  being  the  cream  of  it,  that  could  be  eliminated 
and  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  how  much  there  might  be  to 
take  its  place  that  would  add  wonderfully  to  its  richness  and 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  properly  qualifying  your 
pupils. 

You  need  the  services  of  educational  experts  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  this  matter,  the  services  of  those  who 
have  given  a  profound  and  careful  scientific  study  to  the 
selection  of  the  highest  values  in  those  branches  in  which 
you  instruct.  This  is  available  and  is  accepted  in  other 
classes  of  school  work.     Why  not  in  ours? 

Another  thing  that  we  should  do  is  to  cut  out  of  our 
literature  and  out  of  the  plan  of  our  instruction  forever  this 
method  of  teaching  which  we  know  under  the  deceitful  name 
of  individual  instruction.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  accepted 
educational  basis  of  class  instruction,  where  our  students 
will  be  put  into  the  grind  of  mental  exertion,  mental  fric- 
tion, and  continuous  sustained  mental  effort,  and  relegate  in- 
dividual instruction  to  its  proper  place  as  a  supplemental 
teaching  expedient.  We  have  long  enough  been  worshiping 
false  gods  and  images  in  this  direction. 

Then  you  must  have  teachers  who  can  teach  and  who  are 
students  as  well  as  teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  I  would 
not  cast  the  shadow  of  reflection  upon  the  teachers  either  in 
our  private  or  in  our  public  schools.  They  do  the  work  that  is 
required  of  them  as  best  they  can.  They  can  "teach  at"  one 
hundred  or  eighty  or  seventy  students  in  their  room  at  one 
time,  but  they  never  could,  never  can,  nor  never  will  teach 
them  and  instruct  them  as  a  teacher  should  teach  and  in- 
struct. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  a  revision  in  some  of  our  texts, 
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particularly  those  on  bookkeeping:  Inn  the  publishers  can  lie 
depended  upon  to  provide  the  right  text  books  at  the  right 
time.  Accountancy  has  been  in  its  formative  stages.  Wide 
differences  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practices  of  accountancy 
have  existed  and  still  exist  to  some  extent,  but  its  problems 
are  rapidly  assuming  a  definite  form  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  various  State  and  national  accountants'  associations, 
so  that  the  time  is  near  when  its  principles,  rules  and  prac- 
tices will  have  reached  that  uniformity  of  acceptance  and 
authority  that  the  authors  of  the  schoolroom  texts  may  with 
Safety  produce  work  that  will  lead  up  to  and  connect  with   it. 

A  needed  improvement  is  a  better  balance  between  the 
various  branches  comprising  a  commercial  course.  For  many 
years  the  accepted  commercial  course  has  been  lopsided.  There 
must  be  a  revision  of  values  between  the  commercial  branches. 
Heretofore  bookkeeping  has  overshadowed  all  other  subjects. 
Accountancy  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  bookkeeping  work 
required,  but  it  will  increase  the  importance  of  arithmetic,  be- 
cause the  trend  of  accountancy  is  more  and  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  three-fourths  of  it  applied  arithmetic:  a  ques- 
tion of  costs  and  returns,  of  expense  and  income.  A  noted 
accountant  recently  said  to  me,  "Accountancy  is  simplified 
bookkeeping,"  and  it  is  not  a  bad  definition.  I  mention  these 
things  to  suggest  to  you  one  point  where  revaluation  of  sub- 
ject matter  must  come  in.  Additional  importance,  too,  must 
be  given  to  commercial  law,  and  particularly  to  business  com- 
position involving,  as  it  does,  the  use  of  good  English.  These 
are  deficiencies  which  are  glaring  in  present  courses. 

Another  thing  we  should  do  is  to  strengthen  the  com- 
mercial course  in  the  actual  substance  of  it.  The  tendency  for 
years  has  been  toward  easy  courses  for  student  and  teacher — 
something  that  will  please  the  student,  that  will  amuse  him, 
that  will  keep  him  satisfied,  and  that  will  attract  him,  which 
is  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  toward  individual  instruction, 
younger  students,  and  all  that.  What  is  really  needed  is  fewer 
sets  and  better  sets,  fewer  transactions  recorded  and  a  better 
analysis  and  understanding  of  each  one,  fewer  accounts,  fewer 
balance  sheets,  and  more  analysis,  more  comparison  of  re- 
sults, more  study,  more  thought,  more  mental  development,  and 
more  power. 

Now  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  phase  of  this  problem  which  is 
not  directly  a  part  of  it,  but  is  manifestly  so  closely  associated 
with  it  that  my  discussion  would  be  incomplete  without  it.  A 
low,  inadequate  rate  of  tuition  is  an  indication  of  a  deficiency 
in  a  commercial  course;  therefore  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  a  study  of  the  economic  administration  of  your  schools 
on  correct  business  principles.  In  our  private  schools  we  have 
reversed  some  of  the  well-established  principles  governing  the 
sale  of  commodities,  and  in  the  sense  of  selling  your  instruc- 
tion you  are  all  merchants.  A  merchant  purchases  his  goods 
in  the  lowest  market  he  can  find.  To  the  original  cost  he  adds 
transportation  and  other  charges,  a  percentage  for  selling  ex- 
penses and  administration  expenses,  all  of  which  must  lie 
figured  in  before  he  can  fix  his  selling  price.  Xow,  in  de- 
termining his  selling  price  he  does  not  say,  "Can  I  get  this 
price."  but,  "Can  I  find  buyers  at  my  price?"  If  he  cannot  he 
no  longer  handles  the  goods.  In  other  words,  the  business 
man  carefully  calculates  the  difference  between  the  price  cost 
of  and  the  net  returns  from  every  article  he  handles,  because 
he  knows  that  he  must  maintain  a  certain  margin  of  profit  on 
his  business  if  he  would  have  a  permanent  success. 

The  majority  of  school  men  reverse  this  process.  They 
first  fix  the  selling  price  of  their  merchandise  and  then  after- 
ward they  have  to  make  the  cost  to  suit  the  selling  price.  Mr. 
Lyons's  committee  has  demonstrated  that  the  average  business 
college    man    in    this    country,    from    his    own    statements,    is 


actually  doing  business  at  a  loss — that  is,  every  dollar's  worth 
of  tuition  he  sells  costs  him  more  than  a  dollar,  if  he  does 
what  lie  agrees  to  do  and  should  do;  and  that  his  profit  is  de- 
rived from  the  amount  he  can  save  by  decreasing  the  value 
of  his  instruction  and  equipment  below  what  it  should  be  to 
deliver  first-class  service  and  keep  his  promises.  I  have  heard 
the  question  discussed.  "Which  should  be  the  predominating 
idea  in  conducting  a  school,  the  educational  or  the  financial?" 
That  is  a  foolish  question,  because  they  cannot  be  separated. 
They  belong  together  and  must  be  considered  together,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  is  essential  to  the  other. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  condition  which  exists 
in  connection  with  our  commercial  courses  which  should  be 
remedied,  and  it  relates  to  the  graduation  of  students.  A 
graduation  from  a  college  or  a  university  or  any  other  school 
means  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  amount  of  work,  or  at 
least  the  completion  of  a  certain  course  of  study.  A  gradua- 
tion from  a  private  commercial  school  represents  a  very  un- 
certain educational  quantity,  so  that  a  diploma  from  one  school 
means  something  entirely  different  from  the  diploma  from  an- 
other school  that  to  the  public  seems  to  be  of  equal  rank. 
Then  there  is  another  difference  which  attaches  to  taking  a 
partial  or  a  complete  course  in  a  college  or  university.  One 
may  attend  such  a  school  for  a  number  of  terms  or  quarters, 
or  years,  but  if  he  has  not  graduated  and  taken  his  degree,  it 
does  not  count  for  much  in  the  public  estimation.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  distinction  is  not  made  in  the  public  mind  be- 
tween the  business  school  graduates  and  the  one  who  has  taken 
but  a  partial  course.  Some  plan  ought  to  be  worked  out 
whereby  this  fact  could  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  kept  there.  The  private  schools  are  inestim- 
ably harmed  by  pupils  who  attend  for  two  or  three  months 
and  then  go  out  and  say  they  took  the  business  course  at  such 
and  such  a  school,  creating  the  impression,  whether  so  in- 
tended or  not,  that  they  have  completed  the  course  of  study. 
Xow,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  a  solution  for  this  condition,  but 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  exists,  and  there  should  be  a  way 
to  solve  the  problem  it  presents.  I  could  suggest  a  way,  but 
I  fear  it  would  be  considered  impracticable. 

But  there  is  another  deficiency  lying  deeper  that  influences 
this  entire  problem,  which  might  be  remedied  and  could  be 
remedied,  but  which  has  not  been  remedied  and  which,  under 
tie  experiences  of  the  past,  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  may 
never  be  remedied,  and  that  deficiency  lies  in  the  lack  of  the 
co-operation  and  of  the  co-help  and  of  the  co-respect  among 
the  private  commercial  schools  which  exists  among  other 
schools.  All  that  I  have  said,  all  that  others  have  said  or 
written,  or  all  that  may  be  done  in  the  future,  will  not  greatly 
help  the  actual  situation  until  the  spirit  of  fraternal  respect, 
co-operation,  and  whole-hearted  combined  effort  dominates  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  commercial  teachers  and  school  pro- 
prietors. When  they  come  together  for  wise  counsel  and 
earnest  deliberation,  and  conclude  to  do  things  for  their  com- 
mon good — all  of  them,  not  one  school  or  teacher  here  and 
there,  but  all  of  them — then  the  triumphs  that  are  possible  of 
achievement  are  glorious  to  contemplate.  Our  public  school 
system  has  became  the  great  bulwark  of  our  republic  because 
of  co-operation  among  those  who  administer  it  and  teach  un- 
der it.  Our  colleges  and  universities  stand  as  the  embodiment 
of  world-wide  influence  and  as  head-lights  of  civilization  be- 
cause there  is  co-operation  between  them.  They  stand  to- 
gether, in  ideals  and  efforts.  Lack  of  co-operation  is  the  great 
deficiency  underlying  the  commercial,  the  shorthand,  and  every 
other  course  and  every  interest  of  the  private  commercial 
school.  Members  of  this  Federation  have  shown  in  the  past 
that  they  did  not  believe  this  to   be  true,  but   our   Canadian 
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friends  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  true,  and  a  number  of 
our  New  England  schools  are  demonstrating  it  over  again. 
Conditions  are  developing  continually  which  in  the  minds  of 
many  presage  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  private  school 
and  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  our  private  academies.  I  do 
not  venture  a  prediction,  but  1  do  assert  that  with  our  present 
tendencies  continuing,  if  it  should  be  otherwise  it  will  be  in 
opposition  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  plead  for  an  earnest  consideration 
of  the  deficiencies  I  have  suggested  and  others  which  are 
worthy  of  your  serious  thought.  Let  me  urge  upon  you  that 
delay  is  dangerous  if  we  may  hi  pe  to  maintain  the  present 
equilibrium  between  the  various  interests  that  are  now  con- 
tributing toward  the  cause  of  commercial  education.  Permit 
me  to  express  the  hope  that  a  realization  of  the  actual  needs 
of  commercial  education  will  bring  about  some  effective  form 
of  co-operation  toward  reaching  higher  ideals,  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  a  larger  usefulness  for  all  schools,  whether  private 
or  public,  that  have  for  their  object  the  training  of  men  and 
women  for   service   in   the  commerce   and   the  industry   of   the 

u  orld.  

News   of   the    Profession. 

H.  *E.  Congdon,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  of  Auburn,  Me., 
sent  to  The  Journal  office  last  month  a  bundle  of  specimens 
of  pupils'  work  for  the  Editor  to  pass  upon  to  see  who  is  the 
best  writer  in  the  lot.  The  character  of  the  work  shows  the 
result  of  very  successful  teaching.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  writers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  winners  in 
the  eighth  grade  were:  1.  Dora  Miller.  2.  Viola  Flagg.  3. 
Rebecca  Baker.  The  winners  in  the  ninth  grade  were:  1. 
Helen  Freeman.     2.   Jennie  Lempert.     3.    Marion  Holmes. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Marion,  Lake  George,  N.  V.,  Au- 
gust 24-27,  1909.  The  volume,  consisting  of  fully  two  hundred 
pages,  contains  complete  verbatim  report  of  all  the  addresses 
and  a  list  of  all  the  members.  All  shorthand  reporters  should 
have  it.  The  volume  is  from  the  press  of  the  State  Gazette 
Publishing  Co.,  Trenton,  X.  J.  Kendrick  C.  Hill,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Trenton,  X.  J.,  is  the  man  to  write  to  for  a 
copy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg  are  spending  their  annual 
vacation  in  Cuba.  The  Journal  office  acknowledges  receipt 
of  a  handsome  post  card  from  the  shorthand  publisher. 

The  Buffalo,  X.  V.,  Evening  Xews  has  contained  lately  a 
number  of  items  with  reference  to  the  writing  system  taught 
in  the  Buffalo  schools.  Up  until  the  present,  vertical  writing 
has  been  in  vogue.  The  tendency  now  is  a  slight  slant.  'When 
will  public  school  authorities  come  to  realize  that  the  differ- 
ence of  one  degree  of  slant  is  nothing  whatever.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  a  free,  easy,  rapid  movement  in  writing  and 
letter  form  that  resembles  the   Roman  type  of  letter. 

"In  Memoriam"  is  the  title  of  a  very  beautiful  brochure 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William  H.  Gleazen,  the  friend 
of  the  typewriter  instructor.  Mr.  Gleazen  was  the  school 
representative  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company  up 
to  his  death  last  July.  This  volume  contains  extracts  from 
various  letters  of  condolence  received  by  the  company  with 
which   Mr.   Gleazen   was  so  long  connected. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Old  Guard  from  whom  we 
hear  occasionally  is  S.  W.  Thomas,  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  having  for  three  years 
carried  a  musket  for  Uncle  Sam.  He  began  teaching  penman- 
ship in  18G7,  and  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ames.  Aside 
from  being  a  first-class  penman,  Mr.  Thomas  is  an  accom- 
plished musician.  He  favors  us  with  some  specimens  of  card 
writing  which  do  great  credit  to  one  of  his  years. 


Draughon's  Practical  Business  College  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  now  numbers  thirty-four  colleges  in  its  chain  of  schools. 
This  company  has  recently  opened  schools  at  Texarkana, 
Texas;  McComb,  Miss.;  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Abilene,  Texas,  hav- 
ing absorbed  the  Abilene,  Texas,  Business  College,  and  Stan- 
ley's Business  College,  Macon,  Ga. 

Wc  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  letter  received  from 
A.  I".  Tull,  of  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich.;  "The 
Institute  is  getting  along  very  nicely,  the  attendance  being 
much  larger  than  ever  before.  Our  students  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  new  furniture,  excellent  light,  new  building  and  other 
advantages  offered  here  in  our  new  location,  so  we  are  quite 
sure  that  this  vear  will  be  a  record  breaker." 


TWELVE  THINGS  ABOUT  MYSELF 

By  Wif.  D.  Bridge. 
(  Seventy  years  old,  Feb.  23,  1910.1 
I  saw  that  a  boy  of  my  own  aee  had  mastered  Shorthand 
and   was  reporting  verbatim,  and  could   "read  it  back."    Re- 
sult:  I  believed  I  could  do  it  also;  was  encouraged  by  my 
father  and  mother  and  went  at  the  study. 

'.  1  saw  the  beauty,  simplicity  and  immense  value  of  Short- 
hand when  fully  learned.  Result:  I  mastered  the  principles 
of  the  art,  having  my  boy  teacher  give  me  only  three  lessons. 

!.  My  wise  mother  said:  "Why  should  you  try  to  write  short- 
hand and  then  not  be  able  to  read  it?"  Results  For  at 
least  two  years  1  read  over  every  line  of  shorthand  I  wrote. 


Mn 


ise   father  said  : 


"You  ought  to  be  able  to  read  the 
well-written  shorthand  of  others, 
and  perhaps  improve  your  writing 
by  studying  theirs."  Result  :  I  was 
encouraged  to  subscribe  for  every 
Shorthand  Magazine  then  known  to 
me  published  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England. 

.  I  thought  the  daily  use  of  the  art 
would  tend  to  make  it  almost  auto- 
matic. Result:  In  college  days  I 
had  fourteen  regular  shorthand  cor- 
respondents, writing  and  receiving 
letters  at  least  twice  a  month,  and 
I  also  wrote  for  the  magazines. 

1  believed  the  accurate  use  of 
standard  outlines  would  tend  to  the 
beauty  and  uniformity  of  my  work. 
Result  :  I  read  carefully  every  line 

in  Graham's  Standard  Dictionary  and  his  First  and  Second 

Readers,  doing  this   with  intense  delight. 

7.     1  desired  to  make  my  loved  art  a  "stepping-stone  to  high- 
er  things"      Result:    i    reported      nearly   every   sermon   and 
public   address   to    which    I    listened,   and   college   professors' 
lectures,   and    the    enthusiastic    political    meetings   during   the  • 
Civil  War,  etc. 

S.  1  had  many  private  thoughts,  plans,  ambitions,  experi- 
ences. Result:  i  kept  for  years  a  private  shorthand  diary, 
which    was   and   is   a   source  of   much   enjoyment. 

9.  I  believed  that  others  should  share  in  my  own  "good 
things,"  Result:  I  began  to  teach  shorthand  about  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  ami  have  been  teaching  some  at  least  every 
year  since,  and  many  hundreds  have  partaken  of  my  short- 
hand   helpfulness. 

10.  Love  grows  upon  what  it  feeds.  Result:  My  love  for 
shorthand  has  led  me  to  gather  a  very  large  and  very  valua- 
ble shorthand  library — books,  magazines,  pamphlets  ephe- 
mera, of  all  s,,rts  from  many  lands,  a  constant  source  of  joy. 

11.  I  have  detested  narrowness,  bigotry,  one-sidedness  in 
this  world  of  shorthand.  Result:  I  have  cultivated  for 
over  thirty  wars  a  most  delightful  acquaintance  with,  and 
correspondence  with,  shorthand  writers  of  many  systems,  in 

Vmerica,     England,    Ireland,    Scotland,    France,    Germany, 
Italy. 

12.  Believing  a  worthy  art.  worthily  pursued,  should  be  a 
man's  valuable  asset,  I  find,  as  a  Result:  I  look  back 
upon  more  than  fifty-six  years  of  shorthand  experience  with 
joy   inexpressible. 
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Connecticut   Association   After  the   Next   Meeting   of   the 
E.  C.  T.  A. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Connecticut  Business 
Educators'  Association  at  Stamford  last  month,  the  Association 
voted  unanimously  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Washington  meeting, 
to  come  to  New  Haven  in  1911. 

New  Haven  is  on  the  main  line  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  only 
TO  miles  distant  from  Xew  York.  Many  places  of  interest, 
industrial  as  well  as  historic,  are  to  be  found  here.  Yale 
University,  as  you  know,  is  located  in  this  city.  President 
Hadley  has  promised,  should  the  Association  decide  to  come, 
to  give  a  personally  conducted  tour  through  the  Yale  buildings. 
He  lias  also  promised  to  speak  at  the  banquet,  which  will 
be  held  in  the  commodious  Yale  dining  hall,  arrangements  for 
securing  which  have  already  been  made.  The  large  High 
School  building,  for  the  daily  sessions,  has  been  turned  over  to 
us  for  your  use  if  you  will  come.  Every  school  official  in 
New  Haven  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  has 
promised  to  do  his  share. 

The    schoolmen   and   commercial   teachers   of    Connecticut 
are  a  unit,  and  at  the  state  convention  enthusiasm  ran   high 
at  the   opportunity   of   entertaining   you   in   Xew   Haven   next 
year.     Will  you  vote  for  XEW  HAVEN? 
Fraternally  yours, 

R.  A.  Brlbfxk,  Pres.,  Xew  London. 

E.  J.  Wn.cox,  Hartford. 

X.  I'..  Stoxe,  Xew  Haven. 

L.  B.  Matthias,  Bridgeport. 


other  hand,  the  absence  of  neatness  in  the  written  work  of 
the  pupil,  invariably  tends  to  lower  his  standing  in  all  such 
work;  and  consequently  the  standing  in  the  subjects  for  which 
written  work  is  prepared  will  be  lowered. 

The  subject  of  handwriting  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  educational  system.  A  foundation 
should  lie  substantial.  If  the  foundation  of  our  system,  in 
all  of  its  parts,  is  sound,  we  can  safely  add  such  ornaments 
as  sewing,  cooking,  embroidery,  painting  and  drawing,  with- 
out fear  of  its  collapse.  On  the  other  hand,  these  accom- 
plishments loose  their  value  unless  there  is  something  sub- 
stantial on  which  these  are  built. 

Therefore,  if  the  penmanship,  properly  taught,  will  aid 
tin-  pupil  in  forming  neat  habits,  performing  a  higher  grade 
of  work;  saving  life,  property,  and  time;  if  it  is  a  part  of  our 
educational  foundation,  and  as  business  men  tell  us  one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  any  young  person  starting  out 
t,,  earn  a  living,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  respectable 
way  of  getting  a  living)  let  our  public  schools  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  future  usefulness  of  the  individual  by  teach- 
ing a  neat,  rapid  style  of  plain  penmanship  to  all  pupils.  * 
They  will  need  it  in  life. 

M.   M.  Vax   Xkss, 
Commercial  Df.pt.  Hobokf.n  H.  S. 


PENMANSHIP  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  M.  M.  Van  Xkss,  Hoboken,  X.  J. 
HE  public  schools  should  furnish  the  best  known 
system  and  method  of  instruction  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Penmanship  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause the  pupils  should  be  assisted  in  forming 
the  habit  of  writing  well:  and  second,  because 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  the  best. 
Psychology  teaches  us  that  habit  plays  an  important  part  in 
education,  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  important  in  life, 
as  well.  Habits  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  they  are  not 
changed  in  early  life  they  grow  stronger  and  finally  control 
the  individual.  Why,  then,  should  a  child  be  allowed  to  form 
bad  habits  in  writing,  in  school,  only  to  find,  when  ready  to 
enter  business,  that  he  must  break  them  and  form  correct 
ones:  often  at  a  considerable  cost  of  time  and  money?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  most  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  do  not  understand  how  to  teach  this  subject. 

The  young  people  entering  business  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  need  penmanship:  as  can  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the 
fatal  errors  made  by  drug  clerks,  and  caused  by  illegible  pre- 
scriptions. Who  has  not  received  letters,  from  literary  or 
professional  men.  which  could  not  be  read  without  the  aid  of 
the  context?  Then,  we  have  seen,  also,  those  symbolical  sig- 
natures which  are  easily  forged,  and  signatures  which  cannot 
be  read  at  all.  People  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
neatly  printed  page,  in  these  days  of  the  typewriter,  that  they 
have  no  time  nor  patience  for  deciphering  symbols. 

Proper  instruction  in  the  correct  manner  of  holding  a 
pencil,  the  first  time  that  a  child  is  allowed  to  use  one,  and 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  arm  movement  method  of  writ- 
ing, should  have  a  prominent  place  in  our  school  system. 
Careful  work  in  the  penmanship  class  results  in  neatness  in 
the  written  work  of  other  classes.  Neatness  in  school  work 
will   result   in   neatness  in  the  work  out  of   school.     On  the 


Home  of  the  Cortland,  N.   Y.,  Business   Institute,   L.   E. 
Edgecomb,  Proprietor. 
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ROMAN   LETTERING 

By  Frank  McLees. 
It  seems  very  odd,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  few  penmanship 
(script)  experts  can  produce  satisfactory  square  letters.  Ask 
a  penman  to  draw  a  plain  roman  alphabet  and,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  you  will  get  a  sample  of  each  of  perhaps  twenty- 
six  different  fonts  of  type.  It  is  like  setting  a  poet  to  com- 
pile statistics.  Some  of  the  letters  may  be  well  formed, 
even  beautiful,  but  the  chances  are  against  close  kinship  be- 
tween them.  Some  letters  seem  to  be  more  difficult  than 
others.  5  appears  to  be  most  troublesome.  None  of  the  other 
roman  letters  has  such  a  capacity  for  ugliness.  C  is  another 
hard  one.  O  and  G  are  seldom  well  formed.  N  is  usually 
built  like  a  kangaroo — long  hind  legs  and  little  front  ones. 
Most  of  the  round  letters  are  made  stiff  in  appearance,  while, 
using  any  one  letter,  say  the  H,  as  the  standard,  nearly  all 
the  others  may  be  out  of  proportion. 

To  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  square  lettering  there  is 
a  free  book  wide  open  every  day  and  its  pages  are  the  lettered 
signs  on  business  houses.  Sign  painters  are  the  best  letterers 
in  the  world.  Their  letters  (excepting  those  on  script  signs) 
are  usually  well  formed,  well  proportioned  and  well  spaced. 
And  this  reminds  one  of  another  curious  fact — although  the 
sign  painter  can  produce  the  finest  examples  of  plain  square 
lettering,  he  fails  miserably  at  script.  The  script  signs  seen 
in  public  places  are  just  as  dreadful  as  the  square  lettering  of 
the   penman. 


Spacing 
Of  far  greater  importance  than  form  or  proportion  is 
spacing.  A  line  of  roman  lettering  badly  formed  may  be  for- 
given if  the  spacing  is  even.  But  the  highest  possible  per- 
fection of  form  cannot  atone  for  poor  spacing.  Bad  form  is 
venial,  bad  proportion  is  sinful,  but  bad  spacing  is  felonious. 
A  word  well  spaced  is  a  homogeneous  whole.  Each  letter  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  middle  between  its  two  next  neighbors  on 
either  side.  There  are  no  staring  white  spaces  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  grouping.  The  standard  space  between  roman 
letters  is  the  distance  across  the  inside  of 
It  is  used  to  measure  the  space  from  H  to  I.  In 
all  the  other  possible  combinations  of  letters  the  \  I 
space  between  must  look  to  be  the  same  as  this. 
The  rule  works  automatically  to  give  an  even  color  to  a  page 
of  lettering.  In  light-faced  letters  the  space  between  the  let- 
ters would  be  wider,  and  in  heavy-faced  the  spaces  would 
be  closer.  If  wider  than  the  O  space  is  used  the  letters  tend 
to  look  scattered;  if  narrower  they  may  look  crowded — other 
things  being  equal.  Larger  sizes  may  be  set  closer  and  small 
sizes  wider  than  the  standard  without  offending  the  eye,  pro- 
vided the  letterer  avoids  going  to  extremes.  Taking  //  /,  as 
a  starting  point,  one  full  space  apart,  H  O  would  be  two- 
thirds  and  O.  0  one-half  space.  All  letters  of  like  shape  space 
alike  from  or  to  the  side  on  which  the  likeness  is  found. 
That  is,  all  ..letters  shaped  like  the  H  on  both  sides  ( I  and 
M)  are  spaced  exactly  the  same  distance  from  any  other  let- 
ter as  the  H  would  be  from  that  letter.  If  they  are  like  the 
H  on  the  left  side  only  (B,  D,  E,  F,  K,  L,  -V,  P,  R)  they  arc 
spaced  like  the  H  on  the  left  side  only.  Letters  like  O  on 
the  left  side  (C,  G,  Q)  are  spaced  like  O  on  that  side  and 
(B,  D,  Q,  R,  S)  are  spaced  like  O  on  the  right  side.  Let- 
ters that  are  neither  straight  like  H  nor  round  like  O  (the 
right  side  of  E,  F,  G,  K,  L,  the  side  of  /,  S  and  both   sides 


of  T,  X,  Y  Z)  require  special  spacing.  Both  sides  of  U 
and  the  left  side  of  /  and  N  being  without  projecting  "spurs" 
at  the  bottom  are  spaced  slightly  closer  than  H.  The  A  V 
W  are  full  space  letters  like  H,  measuring  from  a  point  a 
little  less  than  half  height  up  or  dow^n  from  the  spurs 
—that  is,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  A  and  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  W  and  V.  The  same  general  rules  apply  to 
capitals  and  lower-case  letters  alike. 


All  the  letters  of  an  alphabet  should  be  in  proportion, 
whether  they  are  plain  or  ornamental.  Next  to  bad  spacing 
nothing  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  set  of  well-formed  letters 
like  having  some  wide  and  others  narrow,  some  heavily 
shaded  and  others  light.  Even  if  the  set  is  intended  to  show 
twenty-six  different  styles  of  ornamentation,  the  letters  should 
all  lie  in  proportion  and  show  evenness  of  color  effect. 

The  parts  of  each  letter  should  not  look  as  if  they  had 
been  put  together — they  should  look  as  if  the  whole  letter 
had  developed  from  a  bud  as  does  a  leaf  or  flower. 


A  few  hints  may  be  helpful  to  beginners.  In  roman 
and  gothic  lettering  we  will  assume  a  headline  and  a  baseline. 
The  headline  coincides  with  the  top  and  the  baseline  with  the 
base  of  square-ended  letters  like  I  or  H.  Letters  like  O,  C, 
G,  etc.,  that  are  round  at  both  top  and  base,  or  like  .'  and  V. 
that  are  round  at  base  only,  should  extend  a  little  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  square  letters.  Also  the  pointed  top  of  A  and 
base  of  .V.  V,  if"  should  do  the  same.  When  a  slanting  hair- 
line is  balanced  against  a  slanting  shade,  as  in  A,  M,  (',  IT. 
-V,  )',  the  light  stroke  should  be  a  trifle  more  upright  than 
the  shaded  stroke  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  tilting  to  the 
right.  Some  letters  should  be  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom  :  they  are  B,  C,  E,  G,  K,  S.  X,  Z.  The  curved  out- 
lines of  the  shaded  strokes  in  the  round  letters  (5,  C,  0, 
etc.)  should  never  meet  abruptly  where  they  fine  away  into 
a  hairline.     Xo  curve  need  be  ungraceful  in  any  roman  letter. 


Proportions  :  Let  us  take  H  as  the  standard  measure- 
ment. A  horizontal  hairline  connects  the  two  shaded  strokes. 
Its  height  above  the  baseline  is  a  little  more  than  half  the 
height  of  the  letter.  Its  position  marks  the  height  of  the 
middle  strokes  of  B,  23,  F,  and  usually  P  and  R.  Some- 
times the  P  and  R  are  made  to  fall  below  the  middle.  The 
last   stroke  of  G  may  be  brought  up  to  the  same  level. 

Call   the  width   of  H  one  space. 

The  sides  of  A  form  a  triangle  whose  base  is  one  and 
one-sixth  times  the  width  of  H.  The  cross  cuts  the  white 
space  evenly  in  two  parts,  being  higher  in  a  light-faced  letter 
.mil  lower  when  the  shade  is  heavy. 

The  upper  half  of  B  is  as  wide  as  H,  the  lower  half  is 
about  one  and  one-twelfth  spaces. 

(  is  about  one  and  one-tenth  spaces  wide.  Its  triangular 
"head''  should  be  the  same  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  G 
and   S  and  should  harmonize  with  those  of  E.  F.  etc. 

D  is  as  wide  as  C. 

E  and  F  are  narrower  than  H. 

G  is  as  wide  as  C  and  the  same  rules  apply.     . 

H  is  the  standard. 

I  is  the  same  as  either  of  the  upright  strokes  of  H. 

J  is  a  little  more  than  nine-tenths  space  wide  and  the  dot 
should  be  large  enough  to  seem  of  same  strength  as  the  up- 
right stroke. 
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A'  is  one  space  wide  at  top  and  one  and  one-tenth  at 
base.  The  slanting  hairline  may  start  at  one-third  the  height. 
The  last  shade  should  not  slant  too  much,  or  the  whole  letter 
will  look  narrow;,  it  should  divide  the  hairline  equally. 

The  dimensions  and  form  of  L  correspond  with  those 
of  £. 

.1/  should  be  at  least  one  and  one-tenth  spaces  wide  for 
a  light-faced  letter.  In  a  heavy-faced  alphabet  the  .1/  may 
be  wider.     The  middle  point  sometimes  rests  on  the  base  line 


5  is  our  most  difficult  letter.  It  is  one  space  wide  in  the 
lower  half  and  narrower  at  the  top  to  avoid  an  appearance  of 
top  heaviness.  The  tapering  curves  of  the  shade  arc  usually 
ended  too  abruptly  and  the  whole  letter  often  has  a  look  of 
fat  slowness,  lifelessness.  The  head  and  tail  should  appear 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  letter  as  in  C  and  G. 

T  is  one  and  one-eighth  spaces  or  a  little  wider.  The 
arms  are  like  those  on  E  and  F. 

The  first  stroke  of  U  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  stroke  of 
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and  is  sometimes  higher.  The  latter  form  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Boston"  M. 

N  is  about  seven-eighths  of  a  space  in  width.  The  left 
leg  should  stand  well  under  the  shaded  stroke;  it  is  a  common 
error  to  set  it  too  far  out. 

O  is  one  and  one-fourth  spaces  wide.  The  shades  are 
one  and  one-fifth  times  as  wide  as  those  of  H,  because,  being 
pointed  at  the  ends,  they  would  give  the  impression  of  being 
lighter  than  H  unless  increased  at  the  middle.  This  rule  ap- 
plies to  all  of  the  round  shades  of  B,  C,  D,  G,  P,  O,  R,  as 
well  as  O. 

P  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  B  and  R. 

Q  is  the  O  with  a  tail  which  should  have  the  same 
strength  as  the  shade  of  H.  It  is  a  double  curve  and  should 
be  formed  and  placed  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  curves  of 
the  O. 

The  top  of  R  is  the  same  width  as  the  lower  half  of  B. 
The  tail  is  a  double  curve  and  should  not  make  the  lower  half 
of  R  any  wider  than  H.  It  is  sometimes  made  straight  like  A'. 


/  reversed,  both  letters  having  the  same  curvature  at  the  base. 
It  is  one-twelfth  space  narrower  than  H. 

V  is  A   inverted  and   without  the  thwart. 

(("  may  be  finished  with  a  sharp-pointed  centre  at  top  or 
the  centre  shade  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  first  with  spurs  at 
top.  The  latter  form  may  be  wider.  Each  triangle  is  one 
space  wide. 

X  is  one  and  one- fourth  spaces  wide  at  the  base  and 
narrower  at  the  top.  The  hairline  is  more  upright  than  the 
shaded  stroke,  as  previously  noted. 

Y  is  like  the  lower  half  of  X  inverted  and  having  a  verti- 
cal stem.     The  left  arm  is  longer  than  the  right. 

Z  is  a  very  little  wider  than  H  at  the  base.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  group  as  B,  F,  L  and  T.  The  head  and  foot  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  balance  the  letter  and  avoid  a  tilted 
appearance. 

<£  is  usually  made  too  wide  at  the  base  and  too  small  at 
the  top.  About  one  and  one-sixth  spaces  at  the  base  and 
about  five-eighths  space  at  top  is  not  far  wrong. 
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JUST   LAZINESS 

An  able  English  medical  writer  has  lately  written  a  most 
interesting  paper  bearing  the  title.  "On  being  tired,"  in  which 
he  offers  what  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  many  who  have 
been  dismissed  with  the  diagonis,  "lazy." 

It  is  a  scientific  fact,  proved  by  exhaustive  experiments 
with  delicate  recording  instruments,  that  fatigue  has  a  chem- 
ical basis;  the  body  manufactures  its  own  fatigue-toxins 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  thrown  off ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  are  persons  who  inherit  a  special  tendency 
toward  this  unfortunate  form  of  manufacture,  and  that  they 
are  the  persons  described  as  "born  tired." 

There  are  others  who,  although  not  "born  tired,"  fall  into  a 
condition  where  they  either  manufacture  their  toxins  of 
fatigue  too  rapidly,  or,  through  some  fault  of  metabolism, 
fail  to  throw  them  off  fast  enough  to  maintain  a  balance. 

Manv  such  sufferers  would  find  themselves  helped  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  if  submitted  to  a  course  of  treatment,  tending 
to  thorough  purification  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  system,  and 
for  this  reason  the  treatment  advocated  by  Metchnikoff  of 
keeping  the  intestinal  tract  under  the  daily  influence  of  doses 
of  lactic  acid,  either  in  tablet  form  or  in  milk  treated  with  it, 
may  cure  cases  of  permanent  tiredness  that  have  resisted 
other   treatments,   says    Youths'    Companion. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  those  who  suffer  from  chronic 
fatigue  should  be  found  very  irritating  by  their  fellows,  for 
the  reason  that  work  is  the  only  thing  they  seem  to  balk  at. 
When  the  idle  British  workman  says:  'I  eats  well,  I  drinks 
well.  I  sleeps  well,  but  when  I  sees  a  job  of  work  coming 
along,  I'm  all  of  a  tremble."  It  is  natural  to  think  of  a 
thrashing  as  the  best  solution.  But  modern  science  steps  in 
and  says :  "No,  keep  the  thrashing  till  the  last.  First  ex- 
amine his  eyes,  his  heart,  his  digestive  system  :  put  his  body 
in  perfect  condition,  cure  him  of  poisoning  himself,  make 
him  well,   for  few  really  well  persons  are  lazy." 


In  that  form  of  chronic  fatigue  caused  by  a  weak  heart 
muscle,  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  system  of  living  which 
tends  to  strengthen  the  heart  and  improve  the  circulation,  for 
a  muscular  system  imperfectly  fed  by  the  blood  cannot  be  in 
good  condition. 

In  such  cases  exercise  should  be  graduated  and  increased 
very  slowly  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  much  helped  by 
some  form  of  tonic  treatment.  Many  persons  whose  laziness 
takes  the  form  of  balking  at  reading  or  writing  or  other  con- 
centrated mental  effort  recover,  as  if  by  magic  when  properly 
fitted  with  glasses. 


A    LITTLE    LEARNING. 

Here  are  a  few  history  answers  collected  in  New  York 
State  Education   Department  in  the  past  year: 

Modern  convenience.     Incubators  and   tireless  telegraphy. 

The  Republican  party  was  formerly  known  as  the  Free 
Spoil. 

The   President   takes   the   yoke   of   office. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  paid  from  the  do"-  tax. 

Benjamin  Franklin  produced  electricity  by  rubbing  cats 
bacKwards. 

Lincoln  had  a  woman  make  him  a  suit  of  homespun  from 
rails  which  he  had  split.  They  were  hickory  rails,  hence 
hickorv  shirts. 

The' cause  of  the  Revolution  was  that  the  colonists  wanted 
room  to  pasture  their  cattle. 

The  Spoils  system  :  The  place  where  spoiled  things  and 
waste  are  kept.  1  ne  Board  of  Health  has  largely  taken  the 
place  of   this. 

The  difference  between  Jackson  and  Roosevelt  is  that  Jack- 
son has  been  dead  a  long  time  and  Roosevelt  is  in  Africa 
s.ooting  lions. — Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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Engrossing   by    P.    W.   Costello,    Scranton,    Pa. 

;   neither 


ONE  WAY  TO  INSULT  A  MAN 

lie  was  a  fine  type  of  old  Southern  colonel,  the  fiery  scion 
or  a  race  of  cavaliers.  Also,  he  was  exceedingly  wrathy.  He 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  a  man,  "a  low  sort  of  pusson, 
sun,  I  assure  you."  which  displeased  him  immensely,  and  he 
was  debating  inwardly  how  best  to  convey  to  this  vulgar 
correspondent  an  adequate  expression  of  his  (the  colonel's) 
opinion   of    him. 

But   his   stenographer   was  a    lady. 

The  colonel  snorted,  made  two  or  three  false  starts  and 
finally   dictated  : 

Sir — My  stenographer,  being  a  lady,  ran  not  transcribe 
what    I   think    of    you.      I,    being  a    gentleman,    cannot    think   it. 


Bui    you 
^The   ( 


will    readily    understand  what   I  mean.' 


cle. 


MAKING  AN  OLD  PEN   NEW 

"My  pen  is  spoiled  and  I  have  no  other.*'  said  the  book- 
ie-' !per.  The  machinist  happened  to  be  in  the  office  and  he 
■took  the  pen  and  held  it  over  the  gas  jet  for  thirty  seconds. 
"You  can  make-  an  old  pen  as  good  as  new,"  he  said,  "by  hold- 
ing it  over  a  flame  like  this  for  half  a  minute  and  afterward 
dipping  it  in  cold  water.  He  dipped  the  hot  pen  in  cold  water 
as  he  spoke,  and  it  sizzled  slightly.  "Now  try  it."  he  paid. 
The  bookkeeper  tried  the  pen  and  exclaimed  joyously:  "By 
George,  it's  as   good  as  new  again  !" 
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THE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

By  Elbert  Hubbard.   . 

As  you  approach  the  Grand  Central  Station  in   New   York 

you  can  see  the  blank  wall  of  a  certain  building  upon  which 
is  a  picture  of  the  Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou. 

Beneath  the  picture  is  the  legend  in  gigantic  letters,  "From 
a  Business  School  to  the  White  House — This  Is  the  School 
it  here  Cortelyou  Graduated." 

A  grumov  gentleman  across  the  aisle  from  me  remarked, 
"Cortelyou  would  have  been  a  great  man  even  if  he  had 
graduated  at  Yale  and  had  a  rich  father.  There  arc  some 
men  yen  can  never  keep  down.     Cortelyou  is  one  of  them." 

This  is  probably  true,  because  Cortelyou  would  have  im- 
proved his  onoortunitj  wherever  he  was.  But  this  fact  holds! 
-ortelyou's  cnief  value  to  the  world  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  business  man.  He  is  an  organizer,  a  methodizer,  a  man  of 
decision,  a  judge  of  values,  and,  above  all,  he  knows  the 
worth  of  time. 

I  am  glad  the  world  has  evolved  to  a  point  when-  the  sneer 
for  business  men  and  business  schools  tokens  a  vacant  mind. 

Business  men  serve  society,  and  the  ethics  of  the  times  say 
that  to  serve  is  to  bless.  "He  who  is  Teatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant." 

And  so  business  schools,  where  youn"  men  and  women  are 
trained  to  active,  intelligent  and  efficient  service,  are  eminently 
ethical  institutions  that  bless  and  benefit  the  world. 

In  mousing  in  "Who's  Who"  in  a  vain  hope  to  lind  my  own 
name  I  chanced  upon  the  names  of  the  three  Strauses — Oscar, 
Nathan  and  Isador — the  greatest  trinity  of  brothers  in 
America. 

And  I  noted  that  Nathan,  who  deals  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  is  down  as  a  graduate  of  "Packard's  Business 
School." 

The  other  two  attended  the  same  institution,  but  did  not 
have  the  felicity  to  graduate,  atlhough  they  evidently  got  a 
few  good  ideas  that  have  lasted  them  through  long  and  suc- 
cessful careers. 

So  popular  have  the  business  colleges  now  become  thai 
most  of  the  big  universities  have  put  in  "Commercial  Depart- 
ments," trying  to  meet  competition. 

Lyman  J.  Gage.  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  a  graduate 
of  "Bryant  and  Stratton's,"  and  began  his  career  as  a  book- 
keeper. Mr.  Gage  recently  said,  "Business  schools  approxi- 
mate actual  life  much  closer  than  the  universities,  training 
the  youth  so  he  can  step  directly  from  the  school  into  a  paying 
nosition.  Their  growing  recognition  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times." 

The  problem  of  civilization  is  to  eliminate  the  parasite— 
and  in  the  process  of  elimination  the  business  school  to-day 
is  one  of  the  chief  factors.  The  classical  education  may  help 
vou  to  earn  a  living  and  it  may  not,  but  business  education 
always  does. 

And  you  know  what  a  business  education  means?  I'll  tell 
you.     It  means  economic  freedom. 

The  man  or  woman  dependent  upon  another  for  bread  and 
clothes  is  a  slave,  a  slave  to  incompetence,  and  that  is  the 
bitterest  kind  of  serfdom. 

Graduates  of  good  business  schools  absolutely  without 
exception,  have  paving  positions  awaiting  them — thev  do  not 
have  to  advertise  for  a  place,  borrow,  beg,  steal  or  stand  in 
the  bread  line. 

Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  president  of  Columbia,  says,  "It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  you  can  send  your  boy  to  college  where 
there  are  idle  and  extravagant  youths  without  their  catching 
from  the  idle  ones  some  of  the  bad  traits  which  the  idle  and 
extravagant  possess." 

Just  so ! 

So  look  you,  lads:  don't  shed  any  of  the  briny  if  fate  decrees 
that  you  cannot  spend  four  years  of  your  young  manhood 
in  a  university.  Take  a  correspondence  course ;  go  to  a  nor- 
mal school  like  the  one  at  Potsdam,  Freedonia,  Valparaiso — 
get  busy  in  a  business  school,  where  everybody  is  busy,  where 
time  is  precious  and  opportunity  is  "rized. 
Improve  your  opportunities,  that's  the  thing! 
Decide  on  what  you  want  to  do.  and  what  you  want  to  be, 
and  go  after  it  You'll  win,  and  when  you  are  forty  these 
fellows  who  chase  the  pee-wee.  manipulate  the  pasteboards, 
inhale  cigarette  smoke  and  cram  for  exams  will  be  coming  to 
you  for  advice,  to  borrow  money,  to  have  you  operate  on 
-   em  for  appendicitis  and   for  passes  to  the  poorhouse 

Get  eight  hours'  sleep  every  night — work,  smile,  study,  and 
health,  happiness  and  success  await  you. — From  the  New 
York  American,  March  4,  1910., 


TAKING    UNPROMISING    MATERIAL 

A  teacher  sends  us  some  of  the  work  of  one  of  Ins 
pupils  in  the  penmanship  classes.  This  pupil,  he  says,  had 
excellenl  opportunities  for  training  in  both  public  and  private 
schools,  but  he  was  a  failure  in  everything  up  to  the  time  of 
entrance  into  the  commercial  school.  That  pupil's  work  in 
business  writing  is  now  notable,  and  some  business  man 
will  shortly  be  able  to  secure  a  well-equipped  and  interested 
office  assistant.  On  the  basis  of  previous  work,  such  a 
pupil  should  be  refused  admittance  into  the  school  which 
is  now  furnishing  such  efficient  training,  yet  in  this  instance 
a  great  injustice  would  have  been  done. 

Were  it  not  for  the  almost  miraculous  achievements 
of  commercial  schools  in  developing  capable  business  men 
and  women  from  the  most  unpromising  material,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  lay  down  the  dictum  that  certain  quali- 
fications should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  applicant  for  ad- 
mission into  the  school,  and  unless  the  prospective  pupil 
can  meet  these  requirements  he  should  be  refused  admittance. 
The  case  might  be  cited  of  a  young  man,  personally  known 
to  a  member  of  The  Journal  staff,  who  entered  upon  a 
shorthand  course  in  a  Western  business  school  with  appar 
ently  no  fitness  whatever  for  the  occupation  selected — tall, 
raw-boned,  ungainly,  uneducated,  unrefined — yet  he  has  made 
a  complete  financial  success  as  a  result  of  his  shorthand 
work.  His  first  position  as  stenographer  did  not  seem  to 
be  entirely  harmonious,  but  his  second  was  in  a  packing 
house,  and  he  is  now  manager  of  one  of  the  departments 
and  a  valuable  man.  Theoretically,  he  should  have  been 
denied  admission — practically  his  achievements  have  been 
more  notable  than  those  of  a  great  majority  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  lie  attended. 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  all  cases. 
The  registrar  will  always  have  to  use  his  judgment  as  to 
the  capacity  of  pupils  coining  before  him  for  registration. 
Perhaps  a  special  course  in  psychology  can  be  devised  for 
persons  occupying  this  position,  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
termine offhand  whether  the  lack  of  previous  training  or 
inclination  to  do  public  school  work  has  handicapped  them 
fatally.  Until  then  it  is  probable  that  most  schools  will 
consider  almost  anything  with  the  money,  as  Dr.  Rowe  re- 
marked in  Louisville,  grist  for  their  mill,  and  will  be  willing 
to  let  the  pupil  take  his  chances,  for  a  consideration,  in  the 
matter    of    getting    full    value   out    of    the   course. 


Th 


Harnessing  a  Fiscal  Niagara. 
'richest  man  in  the  world"  and  his  son,  who  would 


otherwise  succeed  him  in  that  eminence  and  power,  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  henceforth  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  employing  in  philanthropy  the  greatest  fortune  ever 
accumulated.  That  piece  of  news  alone  was  enough  to  make 
last  week  memorable.  The  rest  of  the  world  may  well  join 
America  in  discussing  it ;  for  no  king  or  emperor  now  living 
could  compass  such  a  benefaction  to  the  race.  Big  things  ap- 
peal to  other  people  as  well  as  to  Americans,  and  this  is  too 
big  to  be  overestimated.  The  same  kind  of  ability  that  has 
gone  to  accumulating  wealth  on  a  scale  prevrously  unheard 
of  will  now  be  employed  in  making  it  serve  humanity  on  a 
scale  equally  unprecedented. 

This  is  certainly  the  best  apology  such  a  fortune  could 
make  for  its  existence;  if  it  is  insisted  that  the'right  word  is 
atonement,  then  the  atonement  is  surely  magnificent.  Some 
have  at  once  made  outcry  that  we  must  remember  the  wrones 
which  were  done  that  tins  great  mass  of  wealth  might  be  piled 
up.  Manx  men,  it  is  argued,  were  crushed  in  savage  competi- 
tion that  one  man  might  win  all  this  incalculable  opulence.  That 
view  may  he  just  :  but  human  nature,  such  as  it  is.  finds  a  true 
vindication  in  the  final  outcome.  For  the  way  of  human 
nature  to  its  best  achievement  is  through  wrong  to  atonement. 
throus-h  stumbling  to  recovery,  through  repacity  to  benevolence 
—not  through  faithlessness  to  sainthood.  For  our  own  part, 
we  venture  to  be  franklv  proud  of  the  way  this  extraordinary 
\ineriean  career  is  ending,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  be- 
ginnings.— Harper's  Weekly. 
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Ornamental    Penmanship    by    E.    O.    Prather,   Wahpeton,   N.   D. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN   EDUCATION 
By  O.  U.  Robinson,  Round  Plains,  Oxt. 

Dear  Young  People: — Will  you  give  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments  to  one  who  is  intensely  interested  in  your 
success,  and  who  has  climbed  a  little  higher,  perhaps,  up 
the  old  hill   of   education,  than  many  of  you? 

As  a  student,  I  was  forced  to  struggle,  not  only  men- 
tally, but  financially,  as  many  of  you  are  obliged  to  do. 
After  eight  years'  experience  in  teaching,  my  sympathies  and 
good  wishes  go  out  to  you  as  they  could  not  when  I  was 
a  student.  As  I  lie  on  my  couch  (where  I  have  lain  for 
three  years"),  and  think  of  the  great  host  of  young  men 
and  young  women  preparing  to  earn  a  livlihood  for  them- 
selves, and  to  fill  in  the  gaps  made  by  the  deaths  of  those 
who  have  been  true  and  loyal  citizens  of  our  land,  I  feel 
like  an  elder  brother  to  you  all;  and  if  I  can,  in  any  way, 
be  instrumental  in  pointing  you  to  success,  I  shall  feel  that 
I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  myself 
in  this  article.  It  is  not  to  boast  of  my  ambition,  energy, 
or  perseverance ;  nor  is  it  to  solicit  your  sympathy  for  me, 
in  my  present  condition,  that  I  do  it.  But  I  feel  that  by  so 
doing,  I  can  show  you  the  importance  of  getting  an  education. 
of  making  the  best  use  of  your  time  and  money  while  you 
are  young  and  strong. 

Although  I  have  made  many  mistakes  in  my  life,  and 
have  much  to  regret,  still,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  did,  for 
which  l  am  exceedingly  glad,  and  that  is,  that  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  afforded  me  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. I  can  not  walk,  and  specialists  inform  me  that  I 
never  shall  walk,  and  yet  my  general  health  is  good.  What 
would  you  do,  were  you  in  my  place?  What  could  you  do? 
I  am  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  perhaps.  I  shall  live  thirty 
vears  more.     Shall   I   content  myself   with  being  a  burden  to 


others?  Not  at  all.  Every  tiling  that  I  learned  in  my 
younger  days  is  of  inestimable  value  to  me  now.  I  can  give 
private  instruction  in  English,  French,  Latin,  and  German ; 
history,  geography,  and  mathematics;  penmanship,  bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand  and  typewriting.  And  I  am  doing  it,  five 
days  in  the  week.  I  am  also  contributing  two  or  three 
articles  every  week  for  a  Canadian  publishing  house,  and 
looking  out  for  other  fields  in  which  to  labor. 

I  am  not  taking  any  credit  to  myself  for  doing  this.  I 
simply  cannot  do  otherwise.  But,  what  would  I  do,  what 
could  I  do,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  /  learned  what  I 
could,  when  I  could.' 

Many  things  that  seemed  of  little  real  value  to  me, 
then,  are  of  exceedingly  great  value  to  me,  now.  Whether 
it  was  the  correct  manner  of  holding  my  pen,  the  proper 
ruling  of  a  ledger  account,  the  correct  punctuation  of  a 
business  letter,  or  a  short-cut  in  calculation,  I  shall  never 
forget,  for  I  am  making  practical  use  of  these  things  every 
day  of  my  life. 

So,  my  dear  young  people,  "make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines;"  or,  as  one  of  the  poets  has  said,  "gather  ye  rose- 
buds while  ye  may."  Learn  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  not 
because  you  are  asked  by  your  teachers  to  do  so.  Don't 
concentrate  all  your  energies  on  securing  a  position;  but 
rather,  determine  to  prepare  yourself   for  one. 

I  lure  will  always  be  a  demand  for  competent,  energetic 
and  honest  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  business 
world,  or  in   the  worlds  of  art,  literature  or  science. 

I  am  not  assuming  that  any  of  you  are  going  to  he 
afflicted  as  I  have  been.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  lie 
blessed  with  strong  bodies,  as  well  as  strong  minds  and 
strong  characters.  Take  the  best  possible  care  of  your 
bodies.  Health  is  a  priceless  heritage.  But,  remember  that 
there  are  two  things  which  are  almost  invaluable  to  you — 
knowledge  and  skill. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  TEACHING   FILING   SYS- 
TEMS  IN   BUSINESS   SCHOOLS 

By  C.  N.  Stone,  New  York  City. 
2.      METHODS  OF   FILING. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  first  article  of  this  series,  "A  Growing 
Demand — The  Filing  Expert."  I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention  an- 
other rather  striking  instance  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  this 
work  of  filing.  A  Chicago  business  house  wired  to  New  York  for  a 
correspondence  filing  expert;  and  a  girl  was  packed  onto  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  and  despatched  forthwith.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  riling  experts  in  Chicago,  but  that  this  particular  Chicago 
house  was  in  a  hurry  and  used  the  quickest  means  at  hand.  It  also 
shows    that    there    is    unusual    opportunity    for    the    competent. 

It  is  always  more  stimulating  to  dwell  on  the  opportunities 
and  rewards  of  a  calling  than  to  scrutinize  that  calling  in  de- 
tail and  lay  out  the  day-to-day  methods  on  which  it  is  based. 
But  no  student  wants  to  undertake  a  course,  knowing  only  in 
a  vague  way  that  it  has  been  a  road  to  success  for  some 
people ;  and  no  principal  wants  to  introduce  a  course  into  his 
school  on  the  mere  information  that  it  is  considered  by  busi- 
ness men  to  be  of  great  importance. 

We  have  talked  about  filing,  in  a  general  way ;  let  us  now 
approach  the  subject  a  little  nearer  and  talk  methods. 

Alphabetic  Filing. — This  is  where  all  tiling  must  start. 
We  refer  to  the  things  and  persons  of  this  world  by  name; 
and  even  if  we  are  coming  mure  and  more  to  give  them,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  the  additional  designation  of  a  num- 
ber, our  primary  search  and  primary  indexing  is  still  by 
name.  And  the  most  useful  way  to  arrange  names  is  in  the 
order  of  alphabetic  sequence. 

A  large  proportion  of  business  activity  is  concerned  with 
correspondence,  and  in  describing  the  principal  methods  of 
filing  we  may  take  this  class  of  papers  as  a  stock  illustration. 

All  letters  which  we  write  to  John  Doe  and  all  letters  which 
John  Due  writes  us,  are  placed  in  the  same  folder,  in  the 
exact  order  in  which  they  were  written ;  the  most  recent  letter 
is  in  front.  Anyone  interested  in  the  "story"  told  by  this 
particular  collection  of  correspondence  can  follow  it  through 
consecutively  without  having  to  refer  to  another  folder.  The 
old  method  was  to  tile  incoming  letters  in  one  place  and  out- 
going letters  in  another:  this  has  been  abandoned. 

The  folders,  with  the  names  written  across  the  upper  edge, 
stand  upright  one  behind  the  other  in  suitable  cabinets  and  are 
divided  at  intervals  by  heavy  sheets  of  pressboards  called 
"guides."  These  guides  project  above  the  upper  edges  of  the 
folders  and  are  printed  witli  the  letters  of  the  alphabet:  A, 
At,  Ar,  B,  Bak,  etc.  For  quick  reference,  a  guide  should  be 
placed  every  twenty  or  twenty-live  folders;  consequently  the 
greater  the  number  of  folders,  the  more  finely  we  must  sub- 
divide the  alphabet. 

Does  all  this  sound  too  simple  ?  Do  you  begin  to  wonder 
why  a  filing  clerk  draws  a  good  salary?  All  right.  Tell  me 
where  you  would  file  a  letter  written  by  John  Doe  for  the 
Smith  Co.,  about  some  goods  their  Mr.  Jones  has  sold  to 
Brown  Bros. — so  that  you  could  find  that  letter  six  months 
later  on   a   request   mentioning   any  one   of  those  names. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  "file  under  the  most  important 
name  and  cross-reference  where  necessary."  But  it  takes 
judgment  and  experience  to  decide  which  names  are  the  most 
important  and  also  how  much  cross-referencing  is  necessary. 
Too  much  cross-referencing  will  stuff  the  file,  and  too  little 
will  cut  down  its  value. 

The  problem  of  cross-reference  was  one  of  the  things  that 
led  to  a  later  method  of  filing,  known  as 

Numeric  Filing. — Cards  are  much  easier  to  handle  than 
folders  and  papers:  so  a  plan  was  devised  of  putting  all  names 
on  index  cards,  thus  making  ample  cross-reference  a  very 
easy  matter;  every  name  is  given  a  number  which  absolutely 
identifies  it  for  all  time. 

On  this  method,  John  Doe  is  known  in  126.').  If  John  is  a 
frequent  correspondent,  a  good  filing  clerk  can  give  his  name 
from  memory  ;  if  John  writes  the  firm  but  seldom,  the  clerk 


should  be  able  to  get  his  number  from  the  index  almost  in- 
stantaneously. 

A  correspondent's  number  is  written  on  his  folder;  and  the 
folders  are  filed  in  numeric  sequence.  The  quides,  in  this 
case,  run :  20,  40,  60,  etc. 

Every  letter  or  copy  of  a  letter  is  marked  with  its  proper 
number;  this  indexing  is  done  by  the  expert,  and  the  me- 
chanical labor  of  placing  papers  in  the  file  is  usually  done  by 
a  low-salaried  assistant.  Similarly  when  letters  are  requested: 
the  expert  gives  the  number  and  the  assistant  delivers  the 
folder. 

Geographic  Filing. — This  is  a  method  that  we  mention  in 
passing,  since  it  is  occasionally  of  great  utility.  Geographic 
filing,  however,  is  uncommon  and  is  used  principally  where 
certain   peculiar   conditions   make   it   desirable. 

On  this  method,  correspondence  is  grouped  by  states  or 
towns ;  and  then  under  each  of  these  large  divisions  is  ar- 
ranged   either   alphabetically   or   numerically. 

Subject  Filing. — Certain  classes  of  correspondence,  notably 
inter-office  and  departmental,  may  be  filed  by  subject  instead 
of  by  name  of  writer  or  firm.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring 
together  all  related  correspondence  bearing  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  an  official  or  departmental  head  wanting 
to  refer  to  this  subject  may  be  sure  of  getting  all  the  material, 
even  those  papers  written  by  individuals  whose  names  he  may 
not  have  in  mind. 

Another  subject :  "Give  me  that  letter  which  our  Chicago 
Office  wrote  last  month  about  freight  charges."  If  this  letter 
were  filed  by  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  and  there 
were  fifty  men  in  the  Chicago  office;  or  if  it  were  filed  "Chi- 
cago Office."  and  Chicago  were  sending  fifty  letters  a  day, — 
the  given  letter  on  freight  charges  would  be  as  good  as  lost. 
But  if  it  is  filed  'Freight  Charges,"  it  should  be  found  easily 
because  only  a  few  letters  are  written  in  the  course  of  a 
month  on  this  particular  subject.  If  the  letters  on  a  given 
subject,  say  freight  charges,  are  many,— then  sub-divide  this 
subject,  index  more  finely,  as  finely  as  may  be  required. 

The  latest  development  of  subject  filing  is  Decimal  Classi- 
fication.— A  minute  description  of  the  Decimal  System  of 
Classifying  Correspondence  would  require  a  book  several 
times  the  size  of  a  bound  volume  of  The  Business  Journal. 
The  preparation  of  a  decimal  classification  for  the  corres- 
pondence of  a  given  business  is  beyond  the  province  and  the 
ability  of  even  the  most  expert  filing  clerk.  The  men  who  pre- 
pare decimal  classifications  are  on  a  professional  basis  and 
command  their  fees  accordingly. 

But  after  the  classification  has  been  prepared  and  printed, 
the  filing  expert  comes  on  to  put  it  into  operation.  So  a  word 
of   description   is   apposite. 

Suppose,  to  return  to  a  former  illustration,  that  a  letter  is 
received  on  the  subject  of  freight  charges.  The  filing  clerk 
consults  either  the  index  of  her  memory  and  finds  that  the 
proper  number  under  which  that  letter  should  be  indexed  is 
3432.  She  thereupon  marks  that  number  on  the  letter,  which 
is  filed  in  the  usual  way. 

But  there  is  something  interesting  about  that  number  3432 ; 
3"  means  that  the  subject  comes  under  the  broad  head  of 
Finance  and  Accounts;  4"  means  that  the  subject  comes  under 
a  certain  section  of  Finance  and  Accounts,  namely,  Expenses ; 
the  second  "3"  means  that  the  subject  comes  under  a  certain 
class  of  expenses,  namely,  Shipping  Expenses;  and  the  last 
figure,  "2,"  means  that  the  subject  comes  under  a  certain 
class  of  shipping  expenses,  namely,  Freight  Charges. 

Of  course  the  filing  clerk  can  refer  directly  to  the  index 
and  read  "Freight  Charges— 3432,"  without  reasoning  it  all  out 
as  we  did  above.  The  object  of  having  the  index  numbers 
thus  carefully  chosen  and  full  of  meaning,  rather  than  taken 
arbitrarily  as  it  happens,  is  to  insure  better  filing.  This 
method  is  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  study  and  analysis  of 
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the  filing  problem  and  is  based  on  business  conditions  and 
practices  that  cannot  be  considered  in  an  article  of  this 
length. 

It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  decimal  classification  is  a  study 
that  will  reward  you  indefinitely  in  proportion  to  the  effort 
you  expend.  Anyone  interested  in  expert  filing,  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  perfecting  a  course  in  the  subject  or  of 
qualifying  as  an  employee,  should  understand  the  special 
working  rules  of  decimal  filing  and  examine  pretty  thor- 
oughly into  the  structure  of  decimal  classification. 

Alphabetic  filing;  numeric  filing;  subject  filing;  and  the 
latest  development  of  subject  filing,  the  decimal  classifica- 
tion,— these  are  the  principal  methods  of  modern  practice. 
The  concluding  paper  of  this  series  will  outline  a  school 
course  in  the  subject,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  YOUNG  AD  WRITER 

[ERE  are  two  temptations  which  beset  the 
advertising  writer.  One  is  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  using  the  vernacular  of  the  street 
in  order  to  impress  the  reader  with  his  fam- 
iliarity, the  other  is  to  be  flamboyant.  The 
danger  of  the  first  is  to  produce,  not  a  feeling 
of  familiarity,  but  a  feeling  of  repulsion  or  contempt.  The 
reader  feels  that  there  is  an  element  of  insincerity  running 
through  the  entire  advertisement.  Expressions  that  might 
pass  muster  in  conversation  with  one  individual  may  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  print,  where  the  matter  is  to  be 
read  by  representatives  of  all  classes  and  conditions. 

The  danger  of  the  second  is  that  one,  in  his  desire  to  be 
individualistic,  causes  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  message 
he  has  for  the  purchaser.  The  advertisement  which  leads  the 
reader  to  exclaim.  "What  a  brilliant  stylist  that  writer  is," 
is  not  the  advertisement  that  brings  in  business.  The  ad- 
vertisement worth  while  is  the  one  which,  after  reading, 
causes  the  prospective  purchaser  to  conclude  that  the  article 
described   exactly  meets  his  needs. 

Six  dollars  a  line  for  space  is  another  way  of  saying  one 
dollar  a  word.  Nevertheless  many  business  men  will  de- 
liberate more  over  a  ten  word  telegram  that  is  going  to  cost 
live  cents  a  word,  than  they  will  over  a  two-inch  advertise- 
ment that  is  going  to  cost  one  dollar  a  word. 

Expression  is  powder,  and  one's  success  as  a  writer  of  ad- 
vertisements is  in  direct  ratio  to  his  ability  to  use  the  right 
word   in   the  right  place. 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  writing 
field,  has  compelled  every  business  man  to  become  a  close 
student  of  the  use  of  words.  The  only  style  in  demand  is 
the  one  that  convinces,  persuades, — produces  results.  The 
ambitious  writer  constantly  finds  himself  beating  against  the 
bars  of  his  own  limitations,  and  in  despair  he  cries,  "My  king- 
dom for  a  word." 

The  writer  of  advertisements  must  follow  the  accepted 
regular  discourse:  First,  state  the  facts;  second,  make  one 
feel  his  personal  need  of  the  article  advertised ;  third,  he 
concludes  by  persuading  the  reader   to   make   an   investment. 

"Words  fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver." 

"There  never  was  such  language  as  the  English,  especially  since  we 
have  gnt  at  it  with  explorative  and  inventive  minds.  To 
to  pronounce  its  wonderful  words,  to  understand  exactly 
lean,  to  have  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  them  in  our 
-there  is  a  liberal,  all-around  education,  one  that  no  man 
:ould  have  without  being  justly  noted  everywhere  as  a  per- 
son of  superior  intelligence." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  following  expressions  collected  from  various  sources 
will  illustrate  common  errors  which  are  very  likely  to  escape 
notice  : 

It  is  absolutely  correct;  for  it  is  correct. 


Americans 
know  how 
what  they 
vocabulary 
or   woman 


I  love  my  "Penman's  Art,''  but  O  you  "Business  Journal!" 

We  are  afraid  the  market,  etc. ;  for  we  fear. 

If  any  one  can  make  better  terms,  let  them  do  so;  for  let 
him  do  so. 

Any  one  of  these  lines  are  worth  more  than  the  price 
asked;   for  is  worth  more. 

Prices  are  apt  to  be  increased ;  for  liable  to  be  increased. 

It  looks  as  if  it  was  about  time;  for,  as  if  it  were  about 
time. 

We  do  not  know  as  we  can;  for,  we  do  not  know  that 
we  can. 

We  have  an  elegant  stock;  for,  we  have  an  excellent  stock. 

We  have  every  confidence  in  our  line;  for,  we  have  entire 
confidence. 

Our  present  line  is  the  finest  of  any  on  the  market;  for, 
the   finest  of  all. 

We  have  lots  of  the  same  stock  on  hand;  for,  a  great 
deal. 

Our  goods  arrived  on  time  for  the  opening;   for,  in  time. 

We  can  equip  any  party;  for,  any  person. 

Our  buyers  are  well  posted;  for,  well  informed. 

It  can  be  easily  proven;  for,  easily  proved. 

Anybody's   else;    for,  anybody  else's. 

Somebody's  else;    for,  somebody   else's. 

Our  stock  is  tastily  arranged ;  for,  tastefully  arranged. 

Other  frequently  misused  words  are: 

Balance  for  remainder,  beside  for  besides,  couple  for  two, 
fix  for  repair,  hardly  for  scarcely,  likewise  for  also,  par- 
tially for  partly,  patrons  for  customers,  portion  for  part, 
recollection  for  remember,  reputable  for  respectable,  take  for 
charge,  talk  for  speak,  appreciate  for  rise,  contemplate  for 
intend,  depreciate  for  decrease,  inaugurate  for  begin,  com- 
mence for  adopt,  proposition  for  offer. 
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Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  department  from  all  the  penmen.     We  want  the  best  that  the  profession  can 
supply.     It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  magazine. 

EDITOR'S   SCRAP  BOOK.  boro,  Pa.;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Westervelt, 

London,  Ont ;  T.  P.  Smith,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  J.  K.  Benshaw, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Farrell,  Houston,  Texas;  F.  J. 
Weaver,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. ;  J.  T.  Evans,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.;  L.  Tjossem,  Des  Moines,  la.;  J.  A.  Savage,  Grand; 
Island,  Nebr. ;  D.  N.  Greer,  Braddock,  Pa.;  E.  E.  Childs, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  S.  E.  Bartow,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  J.  N.  Fulton, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. :  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  O. ;  D.  L.  Callison, 
Wichita,  Kans. ;   Merritt  Davis,   Salem,  Ore. ;   F.   T.  Weaver, 

E.  Liverpool,  Ohio ;  Geo.  H.  Walks,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  J.  F. 
Kelly,  Lowell,  Mass.;  H.  L.  Burdick,  Scranton,  Pa.;  D.  G. 
Westman,  San  Angelo,  Texas ;  J.  C.  Barber,  Providence,  R. 
I.;  E.  S.  Plank.  Almond,  Wis.;  Harry  Houston,  New  Haven, 
Conn.:  H.  W.  Herron,  Portland,  Ore.;  E.  Davis,  Morehead, 
Kv. ;  Eugene  Peck,  Sawtelle,  Calif. ;  H.  E.  Black,  Chicago. 
111.;  Miss  Bertha  W.  Ferguson,  Brockton,  Mass.;  S.  D.  Holt 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  S.  E  Leslie,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  R.  G. 
Laird,  Boston,  Mass.;  S.  W.  Thomas,  E.  St.  Louis,  111.;  J.  R. 
Sayers,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Rene  Guillard,  Portland,  Ore.;  E.  A. 
Dieterich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  L.  W.  Barton,  Bradford,  Pa.;  E. 
L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Me.;  C.  E.  Doner,  Beverlv,  Mass.;  C.  M. 
Wright,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  F.  W.  Magill,  Danville,  Pa.;  W.  E/ 
Dennis,  Brooklvn,  XT.  Y. ;  F.  Lafontaine,  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  M.  Latham.  Port  Arthur,  Texas;  J.  C.  Miller,  Saville, 
Pa.  ;  X.  C.  Knapp.  Chicago.  111. ;  G.  A.  Rockwood,  Pough- 
keepsie.  X.  Y. ;  E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  W.  E.  Cornell, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.:  H.  W.  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Theo. 
Anderson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  M.  Thomson,  Ephriam,  Utah; 
J.  A.  Snvder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  E.  Leaf,  Seattle,  Wash.; 

F.  R.  Alger,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  J.  H.  Keys,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
S.  B.  Johnson,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. ;  E.  H.  Craver,  Paterson 
X.  J.  ' 


The  Journal  is  in  receipt  of  a  packet  of  excellently  written 
cards  in  the  ornamental  style  from  S.  B.  Johnson,  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. 

F.  J.  Weaver,  card  writer  and  pen  artist,  of  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.,  favors  us  with  some  samples  of  his  card  work  which 
show  him  able  to  swing  a  very  skilful  quill. 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  some  additional 
specimens  of  his  lettering  and  ornamental  writing.  The  work 
shows  improvement. 

From  the  pen  of  Charles  Menz,  of  Charleroi,  Pa.,  come 
some  very  dashy  ornamental  signatures  of  a  high  grade. 

J.  B.  Krutza,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  sends  The  Journal  a  busi- 
ness form  in  the  Engravers'  Script  style.  The  work  is  very 
neatly  and  artistically  done. 

Pen  written  letters  received  during  the  month  are  from  H. 
G.  Burtner,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  D.  E.  Wiseman,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. ;  J.  G.  Christ.  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  J.  B.  Krutza,  Denver, 
Colo.;  James  Maher,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  B.  E.  Tharp,  Anderson, 
Mo.:  E.  B.  Moore,  Macon,  Ga. ;  X.  H.  Roberts,  Staunton,  Va. ; 
L.  W  Barton,  Bradford,  Pa.;  J.  G.  Seward,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.;  J.  A.  Stnker,  Kearney,  Xebr.  ;  X.  C.  Knapp,  Chicago, 
111. 

Nicely  written  superscriptions  have  come  to  hand  from  R.  S. 
Collins,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  James  Maher,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  O. 
J.  Hanson,  Grand  Forks.  X.  D. ;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney, 
Xebr.;  O.  W.  Breidenthal,  Hopkinston,  la.;  A.  F.  Parsons. 
Keokuk,  la.;  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  X.  C.  Brew- 
ster, Covington,  Pa.;  C.  A.  Robertson.  Chicago.  111.;  V.  M. 
Rubert,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. ;  F.  B.  Hess,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  ; 
C.  F.  Neese,  Chico,  Calif.;  O.  A.  Sanders,  Scotts  Mills,  Ore.; 
W.  J.  Elliott,  Toronto,  Ont.;  J.  R.  Xewlin,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
C.  C.  Wiggins,  Pittston,  Pa.;  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa.; 
A.  K.  Feme.  Madison.  Minn.;  F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.:  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  Mont  Vale,  N.  J.;  C.  F.  Zulauf,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.;  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  ().  J.  Browning, 
Newton,  la.  :  I.  J.  Bailev,  Toronto,"  Ont. :  W.  W.  Bennett, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.:  C.  H.  Spryer,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  F.  T.  Mc- 
Evoy,  Bethany,  W.  Va. ;  O.  O.  Gates,  Jamestown,  X.  Y. :  J. 
H.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  F.  H.  Briggs,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  T.  Rogness,  Kingman,  Alta. :  J.  A.  Buell,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  E.  E.  Admire,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  M.  Lantz,  Waynes- 
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PAYING   THE    PRICE 

C.   V.   Oden. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  C.  V.  Oden,  manager  of 
the  School  Department  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Connecticut  Business  Educators  Association  on  February  19th 
last.  It  was  reported  on  the  machine  by  Leslie  H.  Coombes,  one  of 
the  most  expert  typewriter  operators  in  America.  The  address  was  de- 
livered in  sixteen  minutes.  Anyone  wishing  to  know  the  rate  of  speed 
it  by  counting  the  words. 
R.  MATTHIAS  and  Friends:  The  subject  upon 
which  I  am  to  talk  to-day.  Paying. the  Price,  is 
indeed  a  broad  one,  and  the  very  fact  that  its 
application  is  so  general  makes  it  difficult  to 
be  definite.  I  would  not  have  you  consider, 
however,  Paying  the  Price  as  the  measure  of 
values  simply  in  dimes  and  dollars,  as  the  first 
thought  might  suggest,  but  as  embracing  the  whole  principle 
of  value  received. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Dyer,  says  there  is  nothing  new,  or  so  indi- 
cated, but  there  is.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
advance  new  ideas,  but  they  can  be  clothed  in  different  words 
and  expressed  in  a  different  manner,  thereby  creating  re- 
newed interest  in,  perhaps,  an  old  subject.  If,  for  example, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  then  we  are  plagiarists, 
but  I  contend  that  the  man  or  woman  who  expands  or  en- 
larges the  thoughts  of  another,  adds  a  stone  to  the  ever 
increasing  monument  of  human  progress.  The  truth  is, 
progress  itself  is  built  upon  the  experience  of  others — not 
alone  upon  their  successes,  but  upon  their  failures  as  well. 

A  single  example :  Robert  Fulton's  steamboat,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  we  have  recently  celebrated,  was  indeed  crude 
in  design  and  construction  as  compared  with  our  present-day 
floating  palaces  of  splendor,  speed  and  safety,  but  these  latter 
are  simply  the  development  of  the  original  idea,  through  the 
experience  and  genius  of  many  master  minds. 

The  fable  of  the  ant  and  the  grasshopper  is  a  simple  though 
pointed  illustration  of  Paying  the  Price.  The  grasshopper 
having  spent  the  summer  in  idleness  and  pleasure,  without 
thought  or  care  for  the  future,  in  the  winter  of  adversity 
applied  to  the  industrious  ant  for  something  to  eat.  The  ant 
asked,  "What  did  you  do  during  the  summer?"  "I  sang," 
said  the  grasshopper.  "Well,"  replied  the  ant,  "now  you  may 
dance."  In  other  words,  it  became  necessary  for  the  grass- 
hopper to  pay  the  price  in  want  for  his  idleness  and  in- 
difference. 

There  is  a  law  of  compensation  that  provides  that  we  must 
pay  the  price,  not  only  for  all  that  we  have,  but  for  all  that 
we  are;  for  every  commodity  in  trade  and  for  every  condition 
in  life.  Our  time  and  our  talents  are  our  capital.  Of  the 
former  we  are  equal  inheritors;  that  is,  we  are  the  sole 
owners  of  all  time  between  the  two  points  of  our  existence, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerns  us  ;  whereas  it  is  wisely  pro- 
vided that  our  talents  differ  very  materially,  which  not  only 
gives  variety  and  interest,  but  motive  and  value  to  life.  In 
fact  this  variety  and  multiplicity  of  talent  is  the  foundation 
of  my  contention  that  there  is  something  at  which  we  can 
each  excel — that  is,  excel  the  average,  the  standard  by  which 
comparison  is  usually  made — if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price. 

If  we  invest  our  capital  properly,  the  returns  will  he  suf- 
ficient and  satisfactory,  but  if  we  allow  procrastination  to 
steal  our  time  and  we  fail  to  develop  our  talents,  the  day  will 
come  when  an  accounting  must  be  made,  and  by  reason  of 
our  neglect  we  will  be  required  to  pay  a  usurer's  interest  on 
the  principal.  Education,  therefore,  is  the  cheapest  and  yet 
the  most  valuable  possession,  while  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence are  the  most  expensive  and  worthless,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  misery  and   misfortune  they  cause. 

You  remember  the  parable  of  the  man  who  gave  his  three 
servants  one,  two  and  five  talents,  respectively.  Those  to 
whom  he  gave  two  and  five  talents  each  developed  and 
doubled  them,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  diligence  they  were 
made  rulers  over  many  more,  whereas  the  servant  with  but 
one  talent  buried  it  in  the  earth,  in  idleness  as  it  were,  and 
upon  the  return  of  his  master,  because  of  his  neglect,  even 
that  which  lie  had  was  taken   from  him. 

The  best  possible  investment  that  young  men  and  women 
can  make  of  their  time  is  to  develop  their  talents  in  some 
well  appointed,  reliable  business  school  ;  a  school  that  gives 
a  thorough  course  rather  than  a  short  one ;  a  school  that 
recognizes  the  fact  that  its  success  depends  upon  the  success 
of  its  students;  a  school  that  knows  that  reputation  is  built 
upon  results ;  a  school  that  is  practical  in  principle,  modern 
in  method,  and  conscientious  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
upon   which   I   look  with   a   greater   degree   of   suspicion   and 


doubt  than  a  school — you  will  note  I  do  not  say  business 
school — that  advertises  a  cheap  course  and  a  limited  time,  for, 
as  I  have  often  said  before,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  a 
short  course  in  shorthand  means  a  short  position  with  a  short 
salary.  The  man  who  expects  something  for  nothing  is 
either  a  fool  or  dishonest,  because  we  must  pay  the  price. 

Shelley  said,  "Man  has  arms  long  enough  to  reach  the 
stars,  if  he  would  but  put  them  out" ;  Edison  said  his  won- 
derful inventions  were  but  more  to  perspiration  than  in- 
spiration; Michael  Angelo  said,  "Attention  to  trifles  makes 
perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle."  Shelley  suggested  ths 
possibilities  through  effort,  while  the  others  proved  the  pos- 
sibilities by  effort.  And  so,  in  a  monetary  sense,  pennies,  in 
themselves,  are  powerless  in  this  world  of  avarice,  but  one 
hundred  cents  make  a  dollar,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
dollars  are  desirable,  because  they  are  powerful. 

Your  presence  here  indicates  that  you  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  improvement;  that  you  appreciate  the  principle 
of  value  received ;  that  you  recognize  the  fact  that  success  in 
life,  no  matter  what  your  occupation  may  be,  can  only  be 
attained  by  paying  the  price  in  individual  effort  that  you 
understand  the  experience  of  others  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas  are  necessary  to  your  success.  Your  presence  here 
proves  that  you  are  willing  to  be  convinced,  and,  being  con- 
vinced, that  you  will  have  the  courage  of  your  conviction — 
else  why  are  you  here? 

Let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  you  must  pay  the  price.  Those 
who  feel  that  they  can  depend  upon  luck  or  chance  are  apt 
to  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  darkey  who  had  been 
playing  the  races.  After  spending  the  day  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  win,  he  met  a  friend  who  asked  him  with  deference  to  his 
luck.  "Luck !  Luck !"  he  said,  "Why  man  alive,  dar's  no 
such  ting  as  luck.  Does  yo'  know  dat  if  I  was  Lazarus,  and 
dead,  and  de  good  Lo'd  would  come  down  and  knock  on  de 
do'  of  my  sepulchre  and  say,  'Lazarus,  come  fo'th !'  I'd  sho 
come  fifth." 

I  often  hear  the  remark  by  those  witnessing  a  speed  exhib- 
ition in  typewriting,  "I  wish  I  could  write  like  Mr.  Coombes, 
Miss  Fritz,  Mr.  Blaisdell,  Mr.  Trefzger,  or  little  Miss  Wil- 
son." And  perhaps  they  could,  if  they  were  willing  to  pay 
the  price  that  these  operators  have  paid  to  acquire  their 
ability.  You  must  not  deceive  yourselves,  my  friends,  by 
thinking  that  they  have  gained  their  skill  by  wishing,  but 
rather  bv  working.  First  they  carefully,  cautiously  and  con- 
scientiously learned  the  location  of  the  keys,  after  which  they 
wrote  simple  combinations  of  characters  slowly,  thus  culti- 
vating the  habit  of  position  until  this  habit  developed  into  an 
unconscious,  accurate  movement  of  the  fingers  to  the  proper 
keys,  when  the  eye,  which  in  the  meantime  had  also  been 
trained,  grasped  the  word,  phrase  or  sentence  to  be  written. 
Then  they  have  spent  many  weary  hours  in  constant,  con- 
tinued practice,  until  now,  thanks  to  our  friend  Mr.  Kimball, 
who  has  just  come  into  the  room,  the  present  high  standard 
of  typewriting  efficiency  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
accurate  in  order  for  them  to  be  speedy.  Verily,  therefore, 
they  have  paid  the  price  in  energy,  ambition,  application  and 
determination,  and  so  unto  all  of  these  have  been  added  re- 
sults. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  also  that  they  have  not 
reached  the  limit  of  their  ability.  They  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  perfection,  and  if  you  ever  reach 
the  time  when  you  think  there  is  nothing  to  learn,  you  have 
arrived  at  the  most  dangerous  period  in  your  existence..  You 
have  reached  the  point  where,  like  over-ripe  fruit,  you  are 
ready  to  drop  off.  The  avenues  of  life  to-day  are  choked 
with"  men  and  women  suffering  with  that  terrible  disease, 
"dry-rot,"  who  say  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  but  who  do 
not  have  the  ambition  or  application  to  pay  the  price  neces- 
sary to  collect  it.  If  some  scientist  could  only  discover  a 
means  bv  which  they  might  be  successfully  inoculated  with  the 
germ  of  energy  and  ambition,  his  name  should  and  would 
stand  high  on  the  scroll  of  fame  and  occupy  an  important 
position   on  the  pages  of   history. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance 
of  confidence  and  determination — confidence  in  yourself  and 
determination  to  accomplish  whatever  you  undertake.  Don't 
allow  the  seed  of  doubt  to  take  root  in  your  soul,  for  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  foe  to  success,  in  fact  it  is  the  germ 
from  which  failure  grows.  Believe  in  yourself  and  others 
will  believe  in  von  ;  express  a  doubt  and  it  will  develop.  If 
you  would  convince  others  you  must  first  convince  yourself. 
Work  with  your  head,  hand  and  heart:  build  for  yourself  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  industry  and  integrity,  and  strive  with 
your  utmost  energv  to  sustain  it. 

I  thank  you  kindly. 
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KIMBALL'S 

Business  English 

With  Lessons  on  Business  Letter  Writing, 
Capitalization  and  Punctuation 

By  GUSTAVUS  S.  KIMBALL 

Designed  for  use  in  Commercial  Schools,  High  Schools, 

Academies,  Normal  Schools  and  Higher  Grades 

of  the  Common  Schools 


Vf  LOGICAL  and  correct  presentation  of  the  facts  and 
<*£j-»  rules  relating  to  English  grammar,  the  formation 
of  forcible  phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  the  round- 
ing of  the  whole  into  effective  English  composition. 

C.  Leading  Business  Educators  say  that  this  is  the  first  Text-book 
on  English  that  treats  the  subject  from  a  practical  business  point 

of  view. 

Cloth,  160  Pages.     Prices  on  Application 
Write  for  Complete  Catalog  of  "Our  Good  Teachers" 

THE  BOBBS- MERRILL  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  USA 
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TRAINING   SCHOOL    FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


The 


preparation  for 
s  time  to 


ss    Institute    no' 
rge   part  of  the 


vork  of  the  commercial  texts  in  our  bookki  . 
jusiness  practice  departments  by  July  5th.  This  will  fit 
IOV  for  the  work  in  our  normal  courses  beginning  July 
ith  and  ending  August  12th.  This  preparation  will  en- 
able you  to  secure  a  good  commercial  teaching  position 
September   1st  and  allow  for  a  two   weeks'   vacation   after  the   normal   courses  close. 

Ferris  of  Big  Rapids.  Fuller  of  Wilmington,  Wiers  of  Buffalo.  Bigelow  of  Atlantic 
City,  and  Delia  Justine  Long.  E.  C.  Mills,  and  S.  E.  Leslie  of  Rochester  are  among  the 
specialists  already   engaged   for  these   courses. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  summer  school  bulletin,  which  give  full   information. 
ROCHESTER     BUSINESS     INSTITUTE  Rochester,   N.  Y. 


HIGHER   ACCOUNTING 

ADVICE    TO    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 
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Leading    Accountancy   Course  of  America 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


1421    Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 
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CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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"THE  WORLD'S  KNOWLEDGE" 

Indispensable  to  everybody.  Of  inestimable 

those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. Only  ONE  DOLLAR.  Order  at  once, 
Ulysses  Grant  Case,  4708  Magnolia  Ave., Chicago 
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WHY    NOT    GET    THE    BEST? 


Resolutions  engrossed.  Prices  reasonable 
E.  H.  McGHEE,  255  Mercer  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SUPERVISORS 
OF     WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied  in   the  schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  harsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the   time. 

Samples  of  Dixon's  No.  30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will  be  sent  to  any  super- 
visor  of   writing. 

Joseph   Dixon   Crucible   Co. 
Jersey   City,   N.  J. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RAPID  CALCULATIONS 

INTEREST 
By  W.  E.  Douglas 
TUDENTS     easily   grasp    the     fact    that    as    six 
days    is    one-tenth   of    sixty  days,   the   interest 
on  any  sum  at  six  per  cent,  for  six  days  will 
be  one-tenth  of  the  interest  on  the  same  sum 
at   the  same   rate   for   sixty  days.     Then   three 
integral   places   pointed    off    in   any   sum    must 
be  the  interest  on  that  sum  for  six  days,  at  six  per  cent. 

Oral  drills  closely  related  to  those  in  the  first  lesson  are 
immediately  introduced.  The  drills  are  rapid,  including  a 
great  number  of  short  problems,  arranged  in  groups  similar 
to  the  following: 

At  six  per  cent.,  what  is  the  interest  on 

(A)  (B)  (C) 

$270.       for  6  days?     $150.       for  12  days?     $140.       for  9  days' 
590.  "6      "     ?        490.         "     12      "     ?        220. 

249.12     "6      "     ?        275.         "     12      "     ?        380 


$140.  for  3  days?  $250.  for  18  days?  $210 
860.  "3  "  ?  520.  "  18  "  ?  180 
540.         "3      "     ?        810.         "     18      "     ?       270 


$126.      for  2  days?     $500.       for  24  days?     $ 
930.  "     2      "     ~i       250.         "     24      "     ?        360. 

750.         "     2      "     ?        125.         "     24      "     ?        540. 


$360.        for  1  day! 
S40.         "     1     " 
330.         "     1     " 


for  8  days  ? 
"8      "    ? 

"     S      "     ? 


for  7  days? 
"7  "  ? 
"7     "    ? 


Drills  like  the  foregoing  are  invaluable,  and  the  beneficial 
result   from  their   frequent  use  is   very   marked. 

The  written  work,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  period, 
serves  to  test  thoroughly  the  students'  grasp  of  the  method. 

To  illustrate : 

At  6  per  cent,  what  is  the  interest  on : 
$3412.16  for  6  days?  $942.77  for     9  days? 

846S.25     "3      "     ?  8564.23     "      12 

299.89     "8      "     ?  2S76.95     "       7 

5426.32     "    .2     "      ?  763.04     "      18 

1879.39     "     1     "      ?  1529.37     "     24 

The  succeeding  exercises  confirm  closely  to  the  first  two 
lessons,  and  are  arranged  to  review  thoroughly  the  important 
features  of  those  lessons.  The  students  are  shown  that  they 
must  be  well-acquainted  with  the  multiples  and  aliquots  of 
six  and  sixty  in  order  to  obtain  results  accurately,  quickly 
and  easily.  

JUST  AN   EMPLOYEE 

"You  have  been  with  your  firm  for  a  long  time?"  said  a 
man  to   his   old   school-fellow. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  friend,  with  a  patient  expression  of 
countenance. 

"What's  your  position?" 

"I  am  an  employee." 

"Yes,  but  what  do  you  do?" 

"Well,  I  am  a  doer  and  the  others  are  tellers.  It's  like  this. 
When  the  guv-nor  wants  something  done,  he  tells  the  cashier, 
and  the  cashier  tells  the  bookkeeper,  and  the  bookkeeper  tells 
the  assistant  bookkeeper,  and  the  assistant  bookkeeper  tells 
the  chief  clerk  and  the  chief  clerk  tells  me." 

"And  what  then?" 

"Well,  I  haven't  anybody  to  tell,  so  I  have  to  do  it." — 
Ladies   Home  Journal. 
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The  Foundation  For  Prosperity 


must  be  carefully  laid.  Business  success  is  almost  impossible  without  adequate  prep- 
aration. The  doctor  and  the  lawyer  are  not  allowed  to  practice  until  they  have 
given  their  subjects  careful  study.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  the  business 
man? 

The  value  of  the  commercial  school  as  a  preparatory  school  for  business  depends 
largely  upon  the  course  of  study  pursued.  The  best  schools  arrange  the  most  use- 
ful courses,  and  select  the  most  carefully  prepared  text-books.  The  choice  of  thor- 
ough and  practical  text-books  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  any  school  and  its 
pupils. 

were  written  to  prepare  students  for  real  busi- 
ness. The  impractical  and  unnecessary  parts 
are  omitted,  leaving  the  things  that  are  essential 


Practical  Text-Books 


to  business  success.  Practical  text-books  were  prepared  by  men  of  business  expe- 
rience— that's  why  they  are  practical.  Every  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  them 
before  choosing  his  text-books. 

We  publish  a  full  line  of  text-books  for  commercial  school  work.  Your  attention 
is  especially  called  to  our  new  "Arithmetic  Aids",  a  work  on  the  subject  of  short 
methods  and  speed  in  calculation.  Write  for  sample  pages  and  additional  informa- 
tion.    We  pay  the  freight. 
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BS  FAILURES 

THE  RECORDS  will  SHOW  THAT: 


NOT  MORE  THAN  60  per  cent  of  the  business 
colleges  started  continue  as  long  as  two  years. 

NOT  MORE  THAN  25  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
establish  business  colleges  have,  at  the  end  of 
SEVEN  YEARS,  accumulated,  out  of  net  profits, 
tangible  assets  in  excess  of  $1,000.00;  not  more 
than  lOper  cent,  in  excess  of  $2,000.00. 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

Let  Draughon  tell  you  HOW  a 
"hustling"  Manager  can  make 
a  NET  PROFIT  of  $300.00  or 
more  a  month  in  conducting  a 
college  under  the  DRAUGHON 
name,  and  HOW  Draughon  es- 
tablished TWENTY-TWO  new 
colleges  in  FOUR  YEARS,  mak- 
ing  $86,000.00  net  PROFIT 
during  THAT  TIME,  and  HOW 
the  Manager  of  almost  any  busi- 
ness college  can  increase  its  attend 
ance  100  per  cent  by  conducting  his 
college  under  the  DRAUGHON  name 


DRAUGHON  has  behind  his  PROPOSITION: 

THE  MAN  who  holds  the  WORLDS  RECORD  for 
successfully  conducting  Business  Colleges;  THE 
MAN  who  founded  and  is  now  successfully  con- 
ducting THE  BIGGEST  CHAIN  of  Business  Col- 
leges in  THE  WORLD;  A  NATIONAL  reputation; 
2 1  YEARS'  successful  record ;  A  MILLION- 
dollar  advertising  expenditure;  A 
CHAIN  of  Colleges  havirg  MORE 
BANK  INDORSEMENTS  than 
ALL  OTHER  business  colleges 
in  the  U.  S.;  an  EXPERT,  who 
who  can  earn  $10,000  a  year  in 
the  advertising  field,  to  help 
prepare  advertising  matter. 
Thus  fortified,  your  success  in 
managing  a  college  under  the 
DRAUGHON  name  is  assured. 

If  INTERESTED  in  a  proposi- 
tion to  manage  one  of  the  100 
Colleges  to  be  opened  under  the 
DRAUGHON  name— giving  you    a 
business  of  your  own,  with  all  neces- 
sary SAFEGUARDS  thrown  around  you. 


Draughon's  co-operative  plan  helps  the    I  Jno.  F.  Draughon  I    enabling  you  to  make  $300.00  or  MORE 
STRONG  and  SUPPORTS  the  WEAK.         L^— ^—  '    a  month— address 

DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUS.  COLLEGE  CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
$?  nnO  PROFIT**  One  Manager,  conducting  a  College  under 
r  i  dot  uftUTu  DEATJGHON'S  NEW  PLAN,  recently  wrote  to 
r  I  no  I  MUN  I  H.  know  if  he  could  get  three  more  Colloges  under 
the  same  plan,  stating  that  during  the  first  30  days'  operation  of  the 
one  College  under  the  Draughon  name,  he  had  taken  in  $3,100.00  in 
cash,  giving  him  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $2,000.00  for  30  days'  work. 


BIG    MONEY! 


$2,000.00 


PROFIT 
THE 


FIRST     MONTH 


If  YOU  had  been  making  about  $150  a 
month,  would  it  not  make  YOU  feel  good  to 
change  to  a  contract  netting  YOU  $2,000.00  the 
first  month?  That  is  just  what  was  done  in 
Prof.  Minter's  case.  His  letter  below  is  simi- 
lar to  other  letters  I   have   received. 

A  $150  Manager,  who  earns  his  money,  can 
average  $300  to  $500  profit  a  month  conduct- 
ing a  Draughon  College.  GREATER  the  earn- 
ing capacity,  GREATcR  the  profits. 

I  am  to  open  100  Colleges  under  a  proposi- 
tion to  give  Managers  all  tuition,  which  will 
enable  a  "live  wire"  to  make  $300.00  or  more 
a  month.  If  you  want  "in"  on  the  proposition, 
GET    BUSY.      Yours    very    truly, 

JNO.    F.    DRAUGHON,   President. 
Draughon's   Practical   Bus.    Col.   Co., 
(EXTRACT) 
Jno.   F.   Draughon,   President,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  just  completed  my  first 
month's      work      conducting,      in      Atlanta,     a 


Draughon   College   under   ten-year  plan. 

Cash  receipts  for  the  month  were  a  little 
more  than  $3,100.00.  After  paying  rents, 
teachers,  and  for  students'  supplies.  I  had 
about  $2,000.00  as  profits  for  month. 

I  learn  that  your  Knoxville  Manager  has 
gone  to  another  climate  for  health.  I  would 
like  to  get  that  college  and  two  or  three  more 
near-by  schools  under  vour  new  plan,  if  any 
of  your  Managers  decide  not  to  change  to  the 
ten-year  plan.  I  understand  that  their  present 
contracts  expire  in  June. 

I  will,  however,  open  two  more  schools  un- 
der your  ten-year  plan,  and  would  like  for 
you  to  put  me  in  touch  with  several  "hustling" 
prospective  Managers  who  possess  salesman- 
ship ability.  Also  a  few  good  bookkeeping 
and    penmanship    teachers. 

Very    truly, 
A.  C.  MINTER,  Manager, 

Draughon's    Practical    Business    College, 
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our  dealer  cannot   supply  you, 
12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c. 
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For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

intiiutuiiied    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability, 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York. 
The  most  popular  pens  are 

ESTERBROOK'S 

Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  A1,  128,  333 
Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points, 3  12,31  3,314 

Tumed-up  Points,   477, 

531,  1876 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen   Mfg.   Co. 

Works  :  Camden,  N.  J.  95  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC  SIQN  PENS 


Makes  lettering  in  two  colors  or  shades  AT 
ONE  STROKE  from  one  color  of  ink. 
SPECIAL  OFER:  6  MARKING  OR  6  AU 
TOMATIC  SHADING  PENS  with  two  colors 
of  Automatic  Ink,  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc.,  for 
$1.00.  postpaid.     Address, 

Pontiac,  Mich.  Catalog  free. 

Newton  Stoakes  Shading  Pen  Co., 


writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to 
hand  turned  and  adjusted,  made  of 
automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
designer   and   manufacturer. 

Fancy,  50c;  Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUS  SON,  208  North  5th  Street,  Quincy,  111. 


the   U.    S.     Unde 
sonal  supervision  of  L.  M.   Kelchner. 
"If  interested  write  for  information.  Address 
Pres.  0.  H.  longwell,  Highland  Park  College.  De  Moines.Ia. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

Mailed  for  50c.        Send  2c.  for  circular 
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National  Penmanship  Press, 
229   Broadway, 

Tfew  York,   ¥.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  our  subscription  for  five 
Penman's  Art  Journals  for  one  year  commencing  with 
December  number.  Herewith  find  our  draft  on  New 
York  for  $5.00  to  cover  the  same. 

Your^^W  J^jujctfully, 


The  Business  Journal  has  a  large  circulation  in  banks  and  large  business 
houses  in  this  country.  The  above  is  a  photograph  of  a  recent  letter  or- 
dering a  club  of  five. 
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How   to   Get  On. 

Try  to  be  of  use  to  some  one  in  some   way, 

Try    to   get    a   little    farther   every   day; 

Try    to    show    that    you    have    courage    in    your 

heart. 
Try   to  earn  the  chance  to  play  a  worthy  part. 
Try    to    follow    these    instructions    if   you    can; 
If  you  cannot,  boast  to  every  other  man; 
Talk    as    if    you    had    great    talents,    and,    my 

lad. 
You'll  get   on  about  as  well  as  if  you  had. 
— Chicago    Record-Herald. 


It    Pays   to    Go    to    School. 

The  table  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  board  of  education  shows  the  weekly 
earnings  of  children  who  left  school  at  14 
until  the  end  of  their  twenty-fifth  year. 
Those  who  left  school  at  14  began  at  $4  a 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year 
were    receiving    $12.75    a    week. 

Those  from  the  high  school  began  at  $10 
a  week,  and  at  25  were  receiving  $31  a  week. 
The  total  earnings  of  the  elementary  school 
boy  in  the  12  years  were  $5,722.50,  while  those 
of  the  high  school  boy  in  the  S  years  were 
$7,377.50. 


If  you  think  this  issue  of 
The  Business  Journal  is  worth 
more  than  it  cost  you,  will 
you  not  tell  your  friends, 
and  advise  them  to  send  us 
their  subscription. 


New  York    University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts    and  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  for  accountancy 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business 
management,  or  teachingcommercial  subjects 


Washington    Square,    East,     New    York   City 


Success  Shorthand  School 


SUCCESS    SHORTHAND    TAUGHT 
to  beginners  and  s 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

Suite  242   79  Clark  St. ,  Chicago,  DI. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Carnegie  College  gives  Free  Tuition  by  mail  to 
one  student  in  each  county 
Commercial  Normal  Academic  Courses 
Bookkeeping  Arithmetic    Literature   Rhetoric 
Shorthand      O-oeraphy      Latin  Geology 


Penmanship    Grammar 
Com.   Law      history 
Cut    out    this    Ad.,    dra 
study    desired,    and 
for    Free 

Carnegie   College 


Algebra        Botany 
Geometry    Physics 
•    a    line    through    each 
lail    with    application 
"uition   to 

Rogers,  O. 


TEACHERS  and  others  who  wish  to 
become  expert  in  their  writing  and 
teaching  should  attend  the  Palmer 
Method  School  of  Penmanship,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

FRANCIS   B.    COURTNEY, 

Principal. 
Send    for   beautiful    penmanship    catalogue. 
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WILL     BE     CONVINCED 

If  not  already,  that  ARISTOS  (The  Best) 
SIIAHEI.ESS  SHORTHAND  is  the  Simples' 
ihle  and  Speediest  System  of  Shorthand  tha 
has  ever  produced.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  tin 
will  adopt  it,  because  it  is  the  coming  sy: 
world.  The  schools  that  have  adopted  it  are 
in  their  praise  and  highly  gratified  with  re! 
writers  of  the  best  known  Standard  Systerr 
discarded  them  for  ARISTOS  are  delighted,  a 
its    superiority.       In    the    United     States,    fr< 
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New  Home  of  Aristos  or  Janes'   Shadeless  Shorthand. 

Toby's  Practical  Business  College,  Waco,  Texas. 

Work  begins   1910    -Finest  in  United  States 


npleted    th 


Yes-YOU 


ling   will    be    the   largest,    mo; 
md    most   elaborate    equipped 
Business    College    Building    in    the 
United    States. 


_.ande,  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  P; 
are  to '  be  found  among  the  most  prominent  and  highest 
salaried  Shorthand  Writers.  ARISTOS  Reporters  and 
expert  Stenographers,  and  many  of  the  highest  steno- 
graphic positions,  court  and  commercial,  in  the  Philip- 
pines Mexico  and  Isthmus  of  Panama,  are  filled  by 
ARISTOS  Writers.  Yes,  in  one  sense,  it  is  new  in 
another  it  is  not.  It  emanated  from  the  brain  of  Alfred 
Janes,  of  London,  nearly  fifty  years  a  Parliamentary  Re- 
porter, one  of  the  Best,  if  not  the  Best,  Practical  Short- 
hand Writer  that  has  ever  lived — not  a  theorist  or  a 
dreamer,  but  a  man  who  first  proved  to  the  world  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  ARISTOS  before  he  asked 
others  to  adopt  it.  The  famous  Harmsworth  Encyclopedia 
in  its  pages  devoted  to  Shorthand,  while  Phonography  is 
well  spoken  of,  devotes  much  space  to  ARISTOS  and 
^^— —        places  it  before  all  other  Systems.  If  you  are  progressive,  you    will    at   least    examine    into    it 

Managers   and    Teachers,    with    a   view   to   adopting   it   for  their   respective   schools,    can    have 

and   books  absolutely   free   of  charge.     Others  can   get   the   first   Three   Lesso 

set    of   books    for    $3.50.      The    writers   has   one    of   the    largest    and    the     Highest  Standard     Shorthan 

of   his    students    who    have    learned  entirely  by  Correspondence  are    now  filling   most   prominent   positi 

four     months      to  take  cases  in  court.      In  his  College  in  Texas  ho  taught  Isaac  and  Benn  Pitman 

before   he   adopted   ARISTOS  exclusively.     After   several   years  of  actual   experience   in   his   Texas 

results,  he  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  and  the  many  advantages  ARIS1  OS   offe--"1 

Canada    and    Mexico,    and    owns    all    copyrights    thereto.        Any     who     infringes   on   sat 

Don't    be    a  Mossback    or    a  Clam ;  wake  up    out    of    your    lethargy    an' 

improve   your   Shorthand   Department,   swell    your   Bank   Account   and 

speakers   with   ease   and   then   read    their   notes    like    print. 

months     address   me    at      Waco,  Texas;     after   that    fo-  •u 

closely  acquainted  with   Mr.   Horace   G.   Healey,  Ed 

States,  therefore  vou  can  easilv   learn   whether  or  noi   i   < 

ARISTOS   before' asking   others   to   adopt   it,   and   found   it  to   be  perfection  in  Shorthand.      Wr'te  Me.      A   two-cent    stamp   and   sheet   ol    pipe 

or  even   a   postal  card  and  a   few   minutes  oi   your  time   is   all   that  it  will  cost  you,  and  I   promise  you  a  prompt  and  comteous  reply 

EDWARD   TOBY,  F.  A.  A,  C.  C.  A.,  President. 


Scho 


Abov 
:t     four     months 

of  this  paper,  and    witl 
not  I  am  honest 


School    Proprietors, 

course    BY    MAIL 

□urse    and   complete 

United    States.     Many 

e  been  qualified  wi  hin 

'"Graham,  Munson  and  Lindsley  Systems 

College,    which    produced    most   gratifying 

ased   the    System   for  the   United    States.. 

„,11   be   prosecuted  to   the    full   extent    of    the    law 

aside  your  preuidice  and  bigotry  and  adopt  a  System  that  will 

you    to  graduate    Shorthand    Writers    who    can  take  the   fastest 

picture  of  the    new   home   of   ARISTOS.      ror  the   next     three 

Fifth    Ave..    New   York,    N.    Y.      I    am    personally   and 

f    the    prominent    Public    Accountants    of    the    United 

Like     Mr.     Janes,    I     personally    and     rigidly    tested 


at   15 


Toby's  Practical  Business  Colleg 
Toby's  School  of  Correspondeno 
Toby's  School  of  Correspondenc 

Toby's   Modern    Practical    Bookkeeping.   ARISTOS    or   JANES'    SHADELESS    S] 
'    English.    Penmanship    Successfully    taught   I'.\    MAIL 


Wa 


,  New  York  City 
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CHOOSING  A  CAREER 
Some  Obervations  by  a  Psychologist 
In  those  colleges  where  the  choice  of  a  course  is  left  to  the 
student,  it  is  always  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
that  guide  the  preference.  Of  the  hundreds  who  flock  to  a 
course  in  history,  or  economics,  or  chemistry,  or  literature,  cer- 
tainly there  are  many  who  know  that  they  have  chosen  the 
course  that  they  need  and  the  one  that  will  be  profitable  for 
their  inner  development.  But  there  are  others,  and  those 
others  are  far  too  many.  Some  students  select  a  course  because 
their  friends  are  taking  it,  others  because  they  have  heard 
that  it  is  a  "soft  snap."  Sometimes  a  course  is  chosen  because 
the  lecturer  is  well  known  for  his  witty  remarks,  sometimes 
because  the  lecture  hour  conflicts  least  with  the  training  for 
athletics,  and  again  because  the  lecture  room  is  conveniently 
located  downstairs  or  because  the  books  needed  for  the  course 
are  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

On  the  whole,  this  situation  also  pictures  the  methods  by 
which  the  American  youth  chooses  his  life  work.  The  over- 
whelming majority  must  enter  upon  a  bread-winning  life  when 
the  graded  school  has  been  passed.  Here  also  a  large  number 
certainly  have  an  aim  and  a  goal,  and  with  firm  step  they  enter 
the  chosen  path.  But  a  discouraging  number  of  boys  and 
girls  are  drifting  here  and  there  from  haphazard  motives  of  an 
incompetent  friend,  a  chance  advertisement,  a  superficial  liking 


for  some  surface  features  of  a  calling  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  real  duties,  a  vague,  illusory  idea  as  to  the  great  financial 
rewards  of  a  line  of  work,  push  a  boy  in  this  or  that  direction. 
The  association  of  ideas  and  the  appreciation  of  the  outer 
world,  the  imagination  and  the  emotions,  the  feelings  and  the 
will,  the  attention  and  the  discrimination,  the  accuracy  and  the 
effort,  the  suggestibility  and  the  judgment,  the  persistence  and 
the  fatigue,  the  adaptability  and  the  temperament,  the  skill 
and  even  the  character,  with  a  hundred  other  functions  and 
their  inter-relations,  could  be  mapped  out  by  decisive  exper- 
iment-. Xn  boy  ought  to  become  a  chaffeur  however  his  fancy 
is  excited  l>v  motorcars,  if  his  reaction  times  in  the  laboratory 
indicate  that  he  would  not  be  quick  enough  to  stop  his  auto- 
mobile if  a  child  ran  in  front  of  the  wheels.  Xo  one  ought 
to  try  for  secretarial  work  who  shows  in  the  laboratory  lack 
of  inhibitory  power  and  therefore  a  probable  inability  to  be 
discreet.  The  boy  wno  shows  no  sensitiveness  for  small 
differences  ought  not  to  work  in  a  mill  or  factory  in  which 
his  labor  would  lie  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  activity. 
He  would  be  oppressed  by  the  uniformity  of  the  work,  it 
would  soon  be  drudgery  for  him,  and,  with  his  interest,  he 
would  lose  the  good  will.  The  next  boy,  who  is  sensitive 
to  small  differences,  might  find  in  the  same  work  an  inexhaus- 
tible pleasure  and  stimulus,  as  no  two  repetitions  would  be 
alike  for  him.— Hugo  Muensterberg.  in  McClure's. 
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No.  14.        Lithographed  on  Crane  Bros.  Record  Paper  1.5  x  19  inch.     Blanks  10  cents  each.   With  name  of 
school  and  location  inserted  by  hand  40  cents  each. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  first  run  at  above  prices.     The  next  lot  will  cost  more.     Order  by  number. 


F.  W.  MARTIN  CO. 

lOO   Boyleston  Street 


Boston,   Mass. 


Are  you  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  BEST?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  present  handwriting  ?  Do  you  want  better  copies  or  in- 
structions that  tell  you  HOW  ? 

My  Lessons  by  Mail  are  Best  because  they  enable  my  pupils  to 
write  better  and  do  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

Lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Car  J  Writing,  Lettering  and 
Engrossing.  .  Write  for  my  Jounal,   "Penmanship." 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  Rochester  Business  Institute 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  — My  engrossing  course  enables  amateurs  to  bec( 


profe 


The  Best  in  Penmanship 

Done  by  a  person  you  never  heard  of.  One 
who  is  in  the  race  with  Courtney  and  Mad- 
arasz.  My  work  has  been  on  the  market  only 
a  few  days,  and  here  is  what  a  few  of  them 
say: 

Your  work  is  the  best  I  ever  saw— T.  C. 
Estlack,  Penman,  Eunice,  N.  M.  Your  work 
is  the  best  I  ever  saw.— L.  A.  Eubanks,  Tyler 
Com.  College,  Tyler,  Texas.  I  am  in  love 
with  you  because  of  your  fine  penmanship. 
You  are  great.— T.  H.  Gatlin.  Abilene  Bus. 
College.  Abilene,  Texas.  Your  cards  are  cer- 
tainly  fine.— F.    W.    Tamblyn. 

Here   is   your   chance   to    get  a   scrap   of   my 
work,    if    you    want    it.      Send    me    25c    and    you 
by   return   mail   one   dozen    of   the 


finest 


ards 


Addr 


W.  A.  WEAVER,  (with  F.  W.  Tamblyn,)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HAND     MADE     POST    CARDS 


rapid  and  unique   Post 
an  in   Shading  Pen  Art 


To   illustrate   ri 
Card   work,  an  i: 

and  money  winner  trom  the  word  *'go,"  i  will 
for  60c  send  you  liberal  samples,  consisting  of 
elaborate  Post  Cards,  Scrolling,  Lettering  and 
Embellishing,  revealing  my  scheme  and  point- 
ing  an    easy    way    of    doubling   your    skill    and 

S.  T.  GRIER,   221  Franklin  Street,  BARNESVILLE.  0. 

P.  S. — If  you  order  now,  you'll  thank  me  later. 
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Mr.   E.   C.   Nelson, 

Parker,    South    Dakota, 
Oct.  8,   1909. 
MR.  C.  W.  RANSOM, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear   Sir  and   Friend— I    just   received 
notice,    also   check,  'from    the    State    Fair 
management,    advising    me    that    I    took 
first    prize    for    penmanship    displays    at 
the  State  Fair  held  at  Huron,  S.  D.,  this 
last    September. 

I  feel  quite  proud  of  the  fact,  and 
hasten  to  extend  you  my  thanks  for  ad- 
vising me  along  this  line.  Also,  the 
credit  is  not  wholly  mine;  you  come  in 
for  the  greater  share  of  it.  Will  try 
again    next   year. 

As  ever, 

E.   C.   NELSON. 


POOR  PENMANSHIP  IS  A  RISK 

And  so  is  poor  advertising.  You  canot  afford  to  take  it.  neither  can 
I,  and  that  is  why  I  am  making  you  this  special  offer  of  sending  you  a  $5 
coupon  good  until  April  15th,  1910,  to  test  the  merits  of  this  ad. 

What  impressions  do  your  correspondents  get  of  you.  Every  time 
you  sign  a  letter  you  are  putting  on  paper  an  evidence  for  some  one  to 
judge  your  character  and  training  by.  To  write  a  firm,  strong  hand  will 
add  to  your  equipment,  no  matter  how  able  you  are,  what  position  you 
hold,  and  may  be  just  enough  sometime  to  turn  the  balance  in  your  favor. 
Many  a  man  has  been  judged  by  his  handwriting.  Weak,  untrained  pen- 
manship may  be  taken  by  some  man  you  wish  to  impress  as  a  key  to  your 
ability. 

I  WILL  MAKE  YOU  A  GOOD  WRITER 

My  easy  and  sure  course  is  the  short  cut  to  acquiring  a  firm  hand. 
Former  pupils  have  invariably  made  good  after  graduating.  My  help  to 
you  will  be  just  as  effective.  It  will  supply  the  missing  link  between  you 
and  well  paid  positions.  Hundreds  of  students  have  taken  my  Mail 
Course,  and  their  letters  express  the  deepest  appreciation  for  the  success 
they  have  attained  from  them.  My  methods  are  simple  but  scientific  and 
certain,  no  matter  how  poorly  you  write. 

THE  RANSOMERIAN  SYSTEM 

SHOWS    YOU    BY  MAIL   INSTRUCTION 

how  to  acquire  a  bold,  clear,  decisive  hand — how  to  write  so  people  un- 
consciously respect  you.  Send  the  coupon  to-day  for  full  particulars  about 
my  system  and  the  enthusiastic  letters  of  students  I  have  trained.  Send 
no  money — just  this  coupon — but  send  it  to-day.  You  do  want  to  write 
better.     Learn  the  way. 


Reliance  Building, 


Kansas  City,  Mo 


SPECIAL    $5.00     COUPON 

OFFER 

GOOD    TO    APRIL,     15,     1910 

C.  W.  RANSOM,  Reliance  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I   am  sending  you  this  coupon  as  per  your  ad  in  The  Business  Journal   which   entitles  m 
manship  Diploma  course,  if  used  on  or  before  April  15th,  1910.     Also   send   me   detail    information 
penmanship,  a  copy  of  your  sixteen-page  journal  and  a  sample  pen    free.     It    is    understood    that 
take  the  course,,  but  simply  Wish  information  concerning  same. 

e   to   $5   on    your  complete   Pen- 
about  your   superior   course   in 
I    am    under    no    obligations    to 

Name 

ents   please    mention    The    Business   Journa 
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F.  W.  TAMBLYN 

404  Myer  Bldg  .  1116  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A    GRAND    OFFER 

Fifty    Cents   Worth  of   Artistic    Pen   Work   For  25  Centi. 

Nine  large,  fine  quality  cards  with  your 
name  written  in  our  best  ornamental  style. 
One-half  dozen  pen  flourished  cards  all  differ- 
ent designs,  with  name  finely  lettered  in.  One 
large  flourished  Card,  bird  design — postal  card 
size — with  name  inserted.  This  whole  lot  only 
25c  postpaid;  value   50c. 

The    above    are    separately    for   15c,    25c    and 
10c    respectively,      lc    and    2c    stamps    received. 
Zaner   and    Palmer   highly   commend   our   work. 
Order    early. 
F.  E.  PERSONS,  445  Breckenridge  St..    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED 

I  will  write  your  name  on  1  doz.  white. 

colored,  emblem  design  or  comic 

cards   for  15  cents. 


Agents  Wanted.    Arkansas  City,  Kansas 


PENS 


PENS 


PENS 


THE   BEST  BUSINESS   PEX   MADE  IS 

Leslie's  No.   1   Business  Writer 

Sample  doz.,   10c.      'i   gross,  22c.      1  gross,   SOc. 

Discount  to  schools 
S.   E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
P.  S.—Send  for  my  fee  journal  "Penmanship." 

BACHTENKIRCHER'S  BOOKS 

Model  Copies  for  Study  and  Practice.  .211  cent; 
Rational  Method  in  Primary  Writing.  .25  cent: 

The  two  books  at  one  time 35. cents 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  a  self-instructor.  Jusl 
from  the  press.  90  plates  and  over  400  copies. 
In   three   bindings.      Leather,   $1.00.     Cloth,    75 

"tbJ-  HrBACHTENKIRCHER, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

WA  Bode    r:;",:;Syt cards 

IT. /I.  UUUC.       iree    a     pack     F0R     13c. 

of    Samples    and    send 

terms  to  agents  with   each   order.   Agts.    wanted. 

BLANK  CARDS   1?%%^%^ 

the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
colors.  Sample  luc  postpaid,  15c  1,000  by  ex- 
press.   75c.      Card    Circular   for   red   stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS    ifeS 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid.  13c.  Less  for 
more.  Ink.  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White. 
15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder  10c.  Gil- 
lott's  No.  1  Pens.  10c  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.      Circular    for    stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  Fairhaven,  Pa. 

In    ans 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


1302     AUDITORIUM     BUILDING.     CHICAGO 


WHAT  WE  WANT  NOW  IS  GOOD  TEACHERS. 


j.  licit        imvt       lit*  CI         UCCIl       5U       HKWIj.        LdllS       1UI 

many  openings  for  those  qualified  to  give  good  ser 
ister  with  us.  aiul  we  will  do  the  rest.  High-grade 
in     demand. 


lis  for  first-class  teachers  of  business — never  so 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  reg- 
who   write  a  good   hand   specially 


UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


U^^Z^^Z^AyC€^^. 
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UNLESS  you  are  a  high  salaried  commercial  teacher,  receiving  from  S1.2nn  to 
$1,800  per  year,  the  way  to  increase  your  salary  is  to  take  a  course  in  the 
Zauerian  College.  This,  many  commercial  teachers  have  clone.  Receiving  only 
fair  salaries,  they  have  been  able  to  make  the  jump  to  a  good  salary  by  taking 
Zanerian  training.  A  good  handwriting,  and  the  ability  to  teach  penmanship  success- 
fully, help  wonderfully  to  round  out  the  commercial  teacher's  equipment;  such  skill 
and  ability  also  double  the  demand  for  his  services  and  raise  the  figures  in  his  salary 
as  no  other  one  branch  will. 

The  Zanerian  College  is  quite  generally  recognized  as  headquarters  for  commer- 
cial teachers  and  penmen.  In  fact,  the  leading  commercial  schools  of  America  are 
continually  applying  to  us  for  commercial  teachers  who  are  good  penmen,  and  the  de- 
mand is  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

We  are,  therefore,  able  to  benefit  commercial  teachers,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
increasing  their  skill  as  penmen  and  ability  as  teachers  of  penmanship,  but  also  in  the 
way  of  assisting  them  in  securing  better  paying  positions;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
ambitious  teacher  can  afford  to  overlook  this  matter,  especially  since  our  course  can 
be  taken  during  his  vacation. 

Write  for  catalogue  containing  complete  information  and  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens   of    penmanship.     Address 

ZANERIAN   COLLEGE, 

Zaner  &  Bloser,  Proprietors,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CARD  CARVING. 


dollars  a  day  is 

grasses,    ships,   etc.. 


large 


alii 


for  those  \ 
cards   with 


the  knife 


This  work   is  a   decided   novelty,  and   is   greatly   adn 

It   is  easily   learned   when  you  know  the   secret,   and   1   can   teach 
do  expert  work  of  this  kind. 

Every  penman,   student  and  teacher  should  become  an   expert   with 
the    pen,    because    it    will    double    their    earning   power. 

For  $2.50  1  will  send  the  instruments  properly  ground,  together  w 
and  complete  instructions.  To  those  who  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
the  course  I  will  send  a  beautiful  sample  for  10c.     I  promise  you  a  treat. 

I    can    furnish    the    colored    inks,    red.    green,    yellow    and    blue,    which    I    use 
powder   form,   at    15c    per    package   and   gold   and    silver    ink   that    will    outshine^  a 
seen,   at   35c   per  bottle,   postpaid.      If    you    are   interested   in    Penmanship 
manship   journal.      It    is    free. 


two    lessons   to 


amples   of  the   work, 
k   before  sending  for 


The    RANSOMERI  AN 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW  IN  PENHOLDERS ! 
The    holder    that    makes    writing    a    pleasure 


Used 

hip. 


Fits    the    fingers,    does    not    cramp    the     hand 
ident    of    the    Ransomerian    School    of    Pe: 
rsed    by   the   leading    professional    penmen.      Read    what 
"It    is    a    beautv." — Flickinger.      "Nothing    just    as    good 
nch    of   them."— Stacv.      "The   best    penholder   ever    put 
i  of  others  likewise  have  tried   the  holder  and  will   use 
beautiful    holder    is    made    of    solid    hard    rubber,    ; 
rive    vourself    of    the    pleasure    of 

.ils   ar. 


__    not    deprive    yourself    of    the    pie 
ch,  postpaid,  50  cents.     Special  prices  to  schc 


inclusively     by     ' 
his     expert     writing.       Used    an 
a    few   of   them    say: 
" — Weatherly.     "Hope   you    sel 
on    the    market." — Bedinger.      i 
lo  other. 

nd  will  last  a  lifetime.  Orde 
ising  this  wonderful  invention 
;1   colleges.      Address 


RANSOM   &    GORDON   PENHOLDER  CO. 
Reliance  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

lg   advertisements   please   mention    The    Business   Journal. 
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WANT        ADS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run 
under  the  above  head  for  5c.  a  word, 
payable  in  advance.  Where  the  ad- 
vertiser uses  a  nom  de  plume  answers 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


FOR  SALE— A  paying  business  college  lo- 
cated in  a  Western  state  in  a  city  of  30.000  in- 
habitants. No  competition.  The  daily  at- 
tendance 40  and  for  night  class  25.  The 
yearly  income  will  exceed  $5,000  with  little  or 
no  advertising.  Expenses  low.  Can  be 
bought  just  now  for  $18,000.  Reason  for 
selling:  other  business.  Write  at  once.  Ad- 
dress, Rare  Opening,  care  of  Business  Jour- 
nal. 


FOR  SALE— This  is  a  Bargain.— First-Class 
Business  College  in  a  city  of  over  100,000,  es- 
tablished fifteen  years.  Finely  equipped,  well 
advertised,  doing  good  business.  As  I  wish 
to  embark-  in  another  business  within  the  next 
sixty  days,  I  offer  this  school,  either  managing 
interest  or  entire,  at  figures  which  ought  to 
interest     you.     Address     Business,     care     Busi- 


FOR       SALE— Business       college       equipment 
cheap   for   cash;    splendid    location    in    South 
ern    citv     of     10.000.     Address.     Quick     Seller 
care   of    Business  Journal. 


The  Call  of  Califot 

nia  for  good  Commercial  Teachers  comes  Often,  O  so  often-,  and  OFTEN 

finds    me  Out.      ~SU 

Office    is 

Headquarters    for    Superintendents    and    School    Officials    of    the 

GREAT   PACIFIC 

Cl  (AST. 

I   hold   THEIR  confidence   and   THEY   ACCEPT   MY   endorse- 

ments.     A  Life  Me 

mbership  \ 

•ith  ME  will  PROVE  the  best  Investment  YOU  have  ever  made. 

I    work   for   Vi  IU   \ 

bile   VOL 

sleep.       I   do   not   KEEP  Specialists  on  file:   I   LOCATE  them 

William  Henry 

Hensey, 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Educational  Expert,  Los  Angeles,  U.S.A. 

FOR  SALE— Bi 


college  equipment,  cheap 


York.      Address.   J.    A.,    care    Bl 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE— Best  proposition  for 
man  with  ready  money.  Good  school  in 
progressive  place,  paying  good  salary  to  owner 
as  manager,  and  dividends  on  investment.  Fine 
opportunity  for  capable  and  energetic  man  to 
get  a  paying  business  of  his  own.  Address  In- 
vestment,  care    of    Business  Journal. 


CAN  YOU  command  $10,000?  If  you  can 
and  want  to  make  it  earn  you  big  dividends  in 
a  prosperous  commercial  school,  let  us  furnish 
you  with  a  full  description  of  this  property. 
No  better  investment  possible.  Dividends,  care 
of  Business  Journal. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  wanted  for  city 
high  school  near  Boston.  Head  of  Depart 
'ment.  To  teach  Penmanship  and  advanced 
Bookkeeping.  Begin  work  September.  Salary 
$1.3J0.  Address  C.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  2  A 
Beacon   St.,   Boston. 


WANTED — First    class    teacher    of    commercial 
branches,    good    penman.     Salary    $1,200    up 
according  to  qualifications.      Must  be   good   dis- 
ciplinarian.    Energy,    care    Business   Journal. 


SEND  10c  FOR  my  PRACTICAL  PEN- 
MANSHIP; or  20c  for  my  Practical  Drawing; 
both  for  25c.  Or  send  16c  for  my  Easy 
Landscape  Drawings;  or  15c  for  my  Easy 
Paper  Folding  and  Cutting;  both  for  25c.  All 
four  for  50c.     Address 

A.  E.  PARSONS,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


Teachers    Wanted    by    September    for    the 
Albert    Teachers'    Agency 

378   WABASH   AVENUE,   CHICAGO. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  things,  daily  filling  good  positions  in  Colleges,  State  Normal 
Schools,  Public  Schools,  and  Private  Schools.  If  you  want  personal  service,  write  us.  8,000 
positions  filled  through  this  one  office.     Address  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'    BUREAU 


WARRENSBURG,  MO. 


Specialists  for 
trouble  to  am 


every  department  ar 
ver  questions.     Thor 


;  increasing 
rapidly  that  we  have  deemed  ad 
able  to  establish  a  Branch  Agency  in  the  West. 
Our  Western  Branch  is  located  at  Rigby 
Idaho,  Long  &  Barton.  Managers.  We  are  the 
only  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency  that  ha; 
expanded  sufficiently  to  take  this  important 
step.  Calls  are  coming  to  us  rapidly  from 
everywhere,  and  we  need  more  teachers  of 
every  kind.       Write  that  letter  now. 

J.  E.  BOYD,  Manager 
720   Stewart  Ave,.    Kansas  City,    Kansas 


TEACHERS 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Mgr.  L.  B.  D'Armond.   Associate  Mgr 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP 

We    Need    More  Good    Teachers  of    Penmanship 

•   We  receive  many  calls  from  the  leading  schools  all  over  the  country. 
Free  registration  if  you  mention  this  JOURNAL. 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS  AGENCY        Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Agency,  at  31  Uni. 
al    teachers,    both    n 
to  teach  all   'round  sujbe 


iting.     Established  20  years. 


Square,  N.  Y.,  is  constantly  receiving 
il  and  women,  for  positions  in  High 
; — not  bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand 
1   in   your   complete   application   to-day. 


CENTRAL 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


ctly  the  kind  of  position 
w  and  have  your  qualihc 
ollege    proprietors.     Wril 


E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 


1  at  $2,400;  3  at  $2,000;  2  at  $1,800;  7  at  $1,500 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  some  of  the  openings  on  our  books  this 
morning,  Feb.  26,  and  the  regular  season  really  opens  about  April  1.  To-day 
we  have  73  positions  to  fill — 6  in  colleges  and  universities,  18  in  high  schools, 
4'.i  in  private  schools.  Our  candidates  are  already  certain  of  appointment  to 
several  of  these  within  two  weeks.  One  of  our  lady  teachers  has  just  been 
offered  $1,100  for  50  weeks,  without  evening  teaching.  We  want  another  for 
a  great  State  Normal  School  at  $1,000  (Benn  Pitman).  We  need  now  20 
men  reallv  worth  (even  though  they  may  not  now  be  getting  it)  $1,500  a 
year.  We  shall  easily  have  20  new  fifteen-hundred  dollar  positions  on  our 
books  before  we  write  our  May  advertisement.  There  will  be  scores  of 
others  at  $1,200  and  under.  We  have  a  few  real  bargains  in  schools  for  sale 
— only  a  few.  Ordinarily  when  a  man  has  a  school  to  sell,  it  is  a  school  that 
you  do  not  want  to  buy.  We  have  a  few  that  are  different.  May  we  help 
you? 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  11  Baker  Ave.,  Beverly,  Ma**. 
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SPEED 

is  a  matter  of  brainwork  rather  than  hand  work.  With 
the  new  Model  1 0  Smith  Premier,  all  operations  are 
so  natural  the  machine  becomes  practically  a  part  of 
the  hands,  giving  both  hands  and  brains  the  full  free- 
dom that  the  best  work  requires. 

•I  Business  schools  where  the  new  Model  1 0  Smith 
Premier  Typewriter  is  used  turn  out  the  class  of 
operators  that  make  the  most  efficient  employees — the 
kind  that  employers  are  constantly  looking  for. 

^  Full  particulars  of  this  new  model  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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A  Few  Facts  About  Shorthand 

Tlie  constant  iteration  and  reiteration  of  claims  to  legibility  and  speed  by  exponents  of  light-line  systems 
of  shorthand  is  misleading  so  many  inquirers  into  the  relative  merits  of  Pitmanic  and  other  methods,  that  we 
feel  called  upon  to  state  plainly  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  Pitmanic  shorthand  in  general,  and 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography  in  particular. 

In  the  first  place  we  call  attention  to  the  success  and  apparent  ease  with  which  Isaac  Pitman  writers  have 
won  in  open  competition  all  the  most  important  awards  for  the  highest  speed  and  the  smallest  percentage  of 
errors  in  the  great  Internation  Contests  which  have  been  held  during  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  Sidney  H.  God- 
frey gained  the  Miner  Gold  Medal,  the  only  trophy  awarded,  at  Baltimore  in  1906  and  repeated  this  feat  in  the 
following  year;  while  Miss  Xellie  M.  Wood  secured  the  Eagan  International  Cup.  Again,  in  1908,  Miss  Wood 
won  the  Cup,  and  finally,  in  1909,  she  won  it  for  the  third  time,  and  permanently.  In  the  Third  International 
Speed  Contest,  Philadelphia,  1908,  Mr.  Godfrey  established  the  World's  Record  for  Accuracy.  In  his  tran- 
script of  900  words  he  had  895  absolutely  correct,  giving  him  a  percentage  of  accuracy  of  99-4/5%.  In  Eng- 
land, at  the  great  business  exhibition  held  recently  in  London,  all  the  prizes,  in  medals  and  in  cash,  were  won 
by  Isaac  Pitman  practitioners  at  rates  from  200  to  220  words  a  minute.  If  speed  contests  count  for  anything 
at  all,  these  facts  are  certainly  significant. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  scoff  at  speed  contests  and  ask  for  practical  proofs.  These  can  easily  be 
found  in  every  court  room,  legislative  assembly,  and  business  house  in  this  country.  Everywhere  the  stenog- 
raphers doing  the  most  satisfactory  work  are  Pitman  writers.  Side  by  side  with  writers  of  other  systems,  Pit- 
man  writers   invariably   do   the   best   work   and   are   thus  in  constant  demand. 

The  fact  that  the  instructor  of  shorthand  at  Columbia  University  uses  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  as  well  as 
the  readoption  for  five  years  of  the  same  system  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  indicate  the  estimation 
in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  highest  educators  in  both  public  school  and  college  work. 

Much  is  said  by  the  exponents  of  light-line  systems  as  to  the  eas,e  with  which  such  systems  can  be 
learned.  Pitman's  phonography  is  acquired  by  even  young  children  with  the  greatest  ease,  consequently  any 
one,  with  average  intelligence  and  ordinary  perseverance  can  master  the  system  within  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

But  best  of  all.  when  he  has  mastered  it,  the  student  has  something  well  worth  the  time  and  trouble 
he  has  spent  upon  the  work,  for  with  the  Pitman  system  the  practitioner  can  attain,  if  he  chooses,  the  highest 
excellence   in   shorthand. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  shorthand  throughout  the  English  speaking  world  at  the  present  day, 
whether  in  association  with  the  typewriter  for  professional  and  commercial  correspondence,  in  newspaper  report- 
ing, or  in  professional  shorthand  writing  in  the  courts,  Pitman's  shorthand  is  in  all  but  universal  use,  while 
the  so-called  "modern"  systems  are  hardly  used  at  all.  Every  year  sees  an  increasing  demand  for  commercial 
teachers  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  excellence  in  this  system  which  has  never  been  attained  by  any  other,  name- 
ly, the  great  variety  of  reading  and  text-books  published  in  phonography  in  forms  suited  for  every  class  of 
student,  and  embracing  the  latest  development  in  teaching  methods.  The  number  of  copies  of  these  works  has 
run  up  into  the  millions.  Besides  text-books  and  other  literature,  Isaac  Pitman's  shorthand  is  the  only  system 
in  the  world  supporting  two  weekly  periodicals,  together  with  from  ten  to  twelve  monthlies  and  quarterlies. 
What  other  system  of  shorthand  can  make  such  a  showing?  When  a  choice  of  methods  of  instruction  in  any 
subject  is  presented,  why  should  one  learn  the  subject  according  to  an  inferior  system,  when  there  are  so  many 
reasons  as  well  as  facilities  for  adopting  one  that  is  superior  in  every  way?  •  We  challenge  proof  to  the 
contrary,  and  in  the  meantime  will  continue  by  improved  publications  and  in  every  other  way,  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  which  has  already  been  reached  by  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand. 


Send  for  copy  of  "Why  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Is  the  Best." 
ISAAC    PITMAN    &     SONS,     Publishers,  31    Union  Square,     New    York 


Courses  in  shorthand  for  teachers  will  be  given  in  the  Summer  Session  at  Columbia  University,  begin- 
ning July  6.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Prof.  James  C.  Egbert,  Library  Building,  Columbia  University. 
New  York. 
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Shorthand       Typewriting 

High  Schools  and  Normals 

Are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  BARNES'  BRIEF 
(or  PRACTICAL)  COURSE  is  the  briefest  practical 
presentation  of  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Graham  sys- 
tems, the  systems  which  utilize  the  great  factors  of 
speed  and  legibility — shading  and  position. 

Barnes'  Shorthand  is  taught  in  such  institutions  as 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School ;  Wayne,  Neb.,  State  Nor- 
mal :  Denver  High  School ;  State  Normal,  Valley  City, 
N.  D. ;  Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Bus.  High  School. 

Brief  Pitman  had  just  been  adopted  by  the  Kansas 
State  Normal,  Emporia,  and  Practical  Graham  by  the 
State  Normal   Indiana,  Pa. 

Barnes  Typewriting  Instructors 

Produce  results  which  satisfy.  Barnes'  touch  writers 
continue  writing  by  touch. 

The  superiority  of  the  Barnes  method  of  teaching 
typewriting  is  recognized  by  the  State  Normal  School, 
Indiana,  Pa.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School;  St.  Louis 
High  Schools;  Missouri  State  Normal,  Warrensburg; 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis ;  Louisville, 
Ky.,  High  School;  Springfield,  111.,  High  School. 

Start  out  next  year  with  the  very  best.  Don't  wait 
two  or  three  years  longer.  Write  us  at  once,  telling  us 
of  your  work,  and  we  will  help  you  as  we  have  these 
high-grade  schools  referred  to. 


THE 
ARTHUR  J. 


BARNES  st.  Louis, 


Mo. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

LYONS'  BOOKKEEPING 


THIS  NEW  COURSE  is  just  from  the  press.  It 
presents  bookkeeping  as  the  subject  has  never  been 
presented  before,  by  the  logical  alternation  of  "theory" 
and  "practice."  This  device  enables  us  to  present  the 
principles  in  a  way  that  is  thorough,  complete,  and 
economical  of  time,  and  yet  to  introduce  business 
papers  and  practical  work  at  an  earlier  point  than 
usual.  The  chapters  on  principles,  no  vouchers  being 
used,  are  alternated  with  "business  practice"  sets,  in 
which  the  vouchers  are  used,  so  that  the  student  is 
taught  business  as  well  as  bookkeeping,  without  waste 
of  time. 

BEFORE  THE  INK  WAS  FAIRLY  DRY  we  se- 
cured sixteen  adoptions  of  this  course,  from  the  first 
twenty  orders  filled  for  sample  copies.  This  presages 
great  popularity  for  it. 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  with  the  course 
you  are  now  using,  will  you  not  write  to  us  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  new  course?  We  think  it 
will  please  you,  possessing  as  it  does  the  advantages  of 
both  the  so-called  "theory"  and  "practice"  methods,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  neither. 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
378  Wabash  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 
1133  Broadway 


New  Thought  In  Business. 

The  spirit  of  today  is  progress.  New  discoveries  and  new  inventions  have  revo- 
lutionized the  scientific  world.  The  same  is  true  in  business.  We  are  living  in  the 
age  of  system.  No  modern  business  can  be  successfully  managed  without  a  com- 
petent office  force.  The  real  business  is  transacted  in  the  office— not  in  the  workshop 
and  store — and  its  employees  must  be  thoroughly  trained  for  their  positions.  Th.s  is 
the  function  of  the  business  school  and  the  commercial  text-book. 

__  •IT"  D        1  contain    the    things    needed    in    modern    and    up- 

r  raCtlCal    I  ext-DOOKS       to_date  business  offices.     No   time   is  wasted   on 

useless  theorizing.  Practicability  is  the  keynote. 
Every  paragraph  is  important,  and  the  important  things  are  clearly  and  logically  pre- 
sented. Practical  Text-books  are  designed  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  achieve  success  in  business. 

There  is  a  Practical  Text-book  for  every  branch  of  commercial  school  work. 
Let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  and  additional  information.  Special  introductory  prices 
to  schools.     We  pay  the  freight. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT 

i  Cleveland: 


BOOK  COMPANY 

-OHIO     ^ 
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A  Sweeping  Victory  for  Gregg  Shorthand 
World's  Shorthand  Championship 

of  writers  of  not  more  than  ten  years'  experience 
won  by  Fred  H.  Gurtler. 

In  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Contest  for  the  Miner  Medal, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  26,  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Fred 
II.  Gurtler,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Law  Reporters'  Association,  won  the 
trophy,  and  also  established  a  world's  record  for  speed  on  non-court  matter. 
Mr.  dirtier  exceeded  the  best  previous  record  in  the  Miner  Medal  contests 
mi  non-court  matter  by  twenty-three  wards  per  minute! 

Second  place  was  won  by  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Charles  Lee 
Swem,  of  Xew  York,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  began  the  study  of  shorthand 
less  than  eighteen  months  before  the  contest.  He  established  a  world's 
record  for  one  of  his  age  and  experience,  and  exceeded  the  best  previous 
record  on  non-court  matter  in  the  International  contests  for  the  Miner  Medal 
by   thirteen   words  per   minute.' 

Third  place  was  also  won  by  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Salome  L. 
Tarr,  of  Jersey  City,  who  established  a  world's  record  for  accuracy,  her 
transcript  "being  99.49*  perfect.  Though  but  seventeen  years  old  and  with 
less  than  two  vears'  experience,  she  performed  the  astonishing  feat  of  defeat- 
ing reporters  of  long  experience. 

Of  the  eighteen  contestants  entered,  only  eight  qualified  in  the  tran- 
scripts with  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  errors.  Of  these  eight,  four  were 
writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  one  of  the  Gregg  writers  qualified  on  two 
transcripts  within  the  allotted  time!  It  is  of  deep  significance  that  everyone 
of  the  Gregg  writers  in  the  contest  qualified  in   the  transcribing. 

TABULATED  RESULTS. 


Place.               Name. 
1.     Fred    H.    Gurtler 

System. 
Grecg 

Speed. 
ISO 

Words 
901 

Read. 

Errors. 
38 

Net. 

866 

Net  Mill. 
173 

% 

Errors. 
4.2 

2.     Charles    Lee    Swerr 

Gregg 

180 

904 

,  9 

3.      Salome  L.  Tarr 

Gregg 

no 

701 

4 

4.     Cordon  Pavne 

B.   Pit. 

1-40 

701 

11 

690 

5.     George  W.  Ployt 

Graham 

140 

701 

11 

090 

6.      S.  A.  VanPetten 

Success 

140 

701 

11 

1. 1 

7.     Marie  T.  Warren 

Pitman 

140 

701 

lfl 

1411 

701 

IN 

683 

136.6 

9.     Ernest  G.  Wiese 

Gregg 

140 

• 

701 

49 

652 

LAST  ARGUMENT  SWEPT  AWAY 

The  decisive  victory  in  this  contest  sweeps  rway  the  last  argument  against  Cregg  and  demon- 
strates every  claim  made  for  it.  That  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  most  rapid  system  is  proved  by  Mr. 
( iurtler's   record   of   the   highest   speed  on   non-legal  matter  ever  made  in  any  of  the  contests. 

That  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  simplest  of  all  practical  systems  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  two 
young  writers,  with  less  than  two  years'  experience,  were  able  to  exceed  in  speed  and  accuracy 
experienced  reporters,  some  of  whom  had  been  trained  especially  for  the  contest. 

That  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  most  accurate  is  conclusively  proved  by  Miss  Tarr's  unparal- 
leled accuracy  record  of  but  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  errors,  and  the  further  fact  that  all 
of  the  Gregg  writers  qualified  with  transcripts,  while  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  Pitmanic  writers 
entering  the  contest  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  only  logical  conclusion  from  that  showing  is  that 
the  Pitmanic  writers  were  either  unable  to  read  their  notes  at  all,  or  their  transcripts  were 
thrown  out  by  the  judges  because  of  inaccuracy. 

The  astonishing  ease  with  which  Gregg  Shorthand  can  be  read,  even  when  taken  under  the 
stress  of  the  excitement  of  a  contest  and  in  the  presence  of  a  critical  audience,  was  further  proved 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Gregg  writers  qualified  on  two  transcripts. 

A  booklet  giving  complete  tabulated  results  of  this  and  previous  contests  will  be  mailed  free 
to  those  interested. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Representative  Opinions  of  Representative  Teachers  on 

Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises 

FIVE  EDITIONS— BENN  PITMAN,  ISAAC  PITMAN,  GREGG, 
AND  GRAHAM,  AND  WITHOUT  SHORTHAND  OUTLINES. 


PRICE 


65   CENTS 


"The  shorthand  teacher  is  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
we  have  ordered  copies  for  class  use." 

"It  is  gotten. up  in  a  novel  and  complete  way,  and  by 
a  method  which  will  interest  the  student." 

"I  am  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  use  such  a  book,  which  meets  a  long-felt  want." 

"I  like  the  bonk  very  much  and  shall  use  it." 


"We  have  decided  to  introduce  it,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  results  will  be  all  we  anticipate." 

"I  have  carefully  examined  the  book  and  it  seems  to 
me  very  tine  indeed." 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it  and  believe  it  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  developing  speed.  Its  material  is 
of  a  type  calculated  to  instill  a  correct  style  of  business 
English." 


American  Book  Company 

Chicago 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY       £j 


Ready 


of  "  LESSONS  IN  MUNSON  PHONOGRAPHY,"  by  L.  H.  PACKARD 


This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  making  it  the 
most  logical,  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully  engraved  and  printed, 
and    substantially   bound    in   cloth.     The    retail    price   of    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  postpaid. 

To   be   used   in  conjunction   with    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY,   the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE  BOOK 


8300 


and   phi 


The 


of   PRACTICAL   PHONOGRAPHY 
seventy    cents.     A    complete    series    o 


the   order  in  which  they   c 
Phonographic  Exercise  1 

be    sent   to   any  teacher  oi 
w    Munson  reading  matter 


l  the  text-book,   with   space   for  phonographic 
thirty  cents,  postpaid. 


ichool   offic 
preparatic 


for  examination,   for   fifty  cents,   or 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


$1.00 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  student; 
essentials  of  practical  English  required 
intercourse.     Especially    adapted    to    the    teaching    of 

Packard's   Progressive    Business    Prac- 
tice, four  numbers,  each,  -  $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers    who   have   used   it. 

The  New  Packard   Commercial    Arith- 

netic  ....        $1.50 

Kecognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The  Packard  Commercial   Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  -  -  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in   Bookkeep- 
ing ...  -  $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course  in  Book- 
keeping       ....         $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and    practical 
character. 

Packard's    Bank    Bookkeeping  -         $1-25 

A    reliable    exposition    of    banking   as   carried    on    at 
the   present   day. 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any    of    the    above    books   will   be   sent    to    teachers,   for 
ination,   upon   very   reasonable   terms. 
Correspondence   invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,    101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Business   Journal. 


A    Monthly   Magazine    for    Business   People 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Photograph  taken  on  March  18,  during  the  Historic  Insurgent  Battle.  (1)  An  Insurgent  Speaking.  (2) 
Samuel  H.  Gray,  reporting  the  speech.  (3)  Speaker  Cannon.  (4)  A.  C.  Welch,  who  has  just  finished  his  "take" 
as  reporter.  (5)  Fred  Irland— reporter — awaiting  his  turn.  (6)  Reuel  Small,  another  reporter  who  is  on  the  job. 
(7)  Geo.  C.  Lafferty — reporter — also  ready.     See  article  on  another  page. 
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Published  by 
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BUSINESS 

Press 

Horace  G.  Healey. 

ID.TOR 

229    Broadway.    New   York 

REPORTING    IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENT- 
ATIVES. 

JK  any  shorthand  reporter  in  America  where  the 
best  reporting  is  done,  and  his  answer  is  sure 
to  be,  "In  the  Congress  of  the  United  5ta.es, 
at  Washington." 

On  any  day,  at  any  minute,  somebody  is 
likely  to  start  something  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature, and,  throwing  aside  all  formality,  launch  into  a  tirade 
against  the  sugar  or  some  other  trust  at  a  rate  of  speech 
limited  only  by  his  powers  of  articulation.  And  when  the 
orator  is  violating  all  laws  of  speed,  some  "Gentleman  from 
somewhere"  will  arise  and  "Pardon  my  interruption,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  "Gentleman  from — thus  and  so?"  At 
the  same  time  a  dozen  other  members  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood are  engaged  in  an  argument  concerning  some  point, 
the  cpeaker  is  pounding  the  desk  for  order,  and  the  remaining 
members  are  talking  among  themselves  as  though  the  session 
had  nut  been  convened.  The  nearest  thing  to  the  House  in 
session  is  a  meeting  of  the  Stock  Exchange  when  Steel  Com- 
mon, or  Union  Pacific  is  booming.  Everybody  gets  busy 
at  sprngtfring,  and  fays  no  attention  to  what  anybody  else  is 
doing.  It  is  small  wonder  so  li.tle  fake  legislation  goes 
through  as  does.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  bills 
'are  all  printed  before  tlu\  are  passed,  a  few  shrewd  congress- 
men could  turn  this  government  of  ours  upside  down  in  a 
week's  time.  As  a  preliminary  training  for  House  reporting, 
we  Would  suggest  a  _\ear  or  two  on  the  floor  of  the  Stuck 
Exchange   or    Board   of   Trade. 

lint  that  is  not  telling  how  the  reporting  is  actually  done. 
Ill  the  first  place,  there  are  six  men  who  do  the  actual  note-  ' 
taking.  They  are  A.  C.  Welch,  Fred  Irland,  Reuel  SmaJJ,  Aj- 
lister  Cochrane,  Geo.  C.  Lafferty  and  Samuel  H.  Gray.  They 
are  ably  assisted  by  John  I.  Cameron  who  is  the  major  domo, 
a«  it  were,  All  the  reporters  but  Mr.  Cochrane  are  shown  in 
the  photograph  on  the  front  page  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Cameron 
is  also  shown  sitting  at  the  desk  to  the  right  of  Irland  and 
Small,  numbers  5  and  li. 

Mr.  Cameron's  duties  are  manifold.  He  regulates  the 
turns  of  the  men,  takes  charge  of  their  transcripts,  procures 
copies  of  any  passages  read  by  the  speakers,  provides  ex- 
tracts and  copies  of  bills  that  may  be  quoted,  and  keeps  an 
itemized  schedule  of  everything  that  goes  on.  By  means  of 
a  button  on  his  desk,  he  can  ring  a  buzzer  in  the  reporters' 
room,  bringing  a  reporter  fo  the  scene  like  a  member  of  the 
fire  department. 

The  House  convenes  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  opened  with 
prayer.  Then  some  routine  work  is  taken  up  in  a  perfunc- 
tory sort  of  way.  Finally,  they  get  down  to  business,  and 
some  one  arises  to  ask  a  question,  to  offer  a  resolution  or  to 
discuss  a  bill.  Then  the  reporter  gets  busy  by  drawing  him- 
self conveniently  near  the  one  who  is  speaking.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  because  of  the  continual  uproar  going  on. 
The  first  reporter,  we  will  say,  is  Mr.  Welch.  He  carries  in 
his  hand  a  narrow  note-book  with  board  cover  containing 
one    hundred    pages.      He    also    carries    a    small    ounce-bottle 


containing  ink.  After  writing  about  what  would  fill  one 
column  in  the  Congressional  Record — say  one  thousand  words 
— Mr.  Irland  makes  his  appearance,  and  signals  to  Air. 
Welch  that  he  is  taking  the  speech  from  a  certain'  point.  Mr. 
Irland  is  m  turn  succeeded  by  Small,  Cochrane,  Lafferty  and 
( .ray. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Welch  is  relieved,  he  goes  down  to  his 
room  tn  dictate  his  notes  to  the  phonograph.  He  numbers 
bis  transcript  from  one  hundred  on.  W  hen  through  dictating, 
the  cylinders  are  turned  over  to  his  assistant  to  be  tran- 
scribed. He  then  returns  to  the  House  ready  for  his  next 
"take."  In  the  meantime,  Irland  has  come  down  and  is  dic- 
tating his  notes.  He  begins  to  number  his  transcripts  at  120. 
Small   begins   at   HO,   Cochrane  at   160,   etc. 

(hi  the  second  "take"  the  number  is  changed  to  200,  22  >. 
211),  etc.  On  the  third  "take"  320,  Sin,  etc.  An  average  after- 
noon's work  will  require  about  six  "takes." 

Each  reporter  has  an  assistant  who  transcribes  from  the 
phonograph  records.  The  transcripts  are  made  on  heavy 
paper,  size  eight  and  a  half  by  fourteen  inches.  Triple  and 
quadruple  spacing  is  used  to  provide  space  for  any  changes 
a  speaker  may  desire  to  make  in  bis  remarks.  When  the 
"take"  is  transcribed,  it  is  laid  on  the  reporter's  desk  to  be 
revise/1  by  him  after  lie  has  dictated  his  next  turn.  Being 
re-read,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  general  assistant,  who  sees 
that  it  is  delivered  to  the  messenger  from  the  public  printer. 
Few  carbon  copies  are  ever  made,  for  the  reason  that  the  re- 
porters care  to  take  no  chances  as  to  which  copy  finally  goes 
into  the  Record. 

A  perfect  system  and  me. hod  has  been  worked  out,  and 
while  there  is  a  maximum  of  work  accomplished,  there  is  a 
minimum  of  machinery  with  which  to  do  it.  All  told,  the  re- 
porting is  done  by  thirteen  individuals,  working  with  the  pre- 
cision .if  a  military  company,  and  when  the  signal  bell  rings 
in  the  reporters',  room  at  5  :30  announcing  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  the  last  "take"  is  ready  to  be  dictated,  all  the 
others  are  transcribed  and  revised,  and  the  day's  work  is 
done. 

There  are  many,  many  interesting  things  to  see  in  Wash- 
ington, but  to  the  one  who  has  ever  wielded  the  reporter's 
pen,  there  is  nothing  so  deeply  fascinating  as  those  indispen- 
sable factors  of  parliamentary  legislation,  the  shorthand  re- 
porters, and  you  (,'ould  pot  find  six  better  men  in  one  group 
in  this  wide  world  of  ours  than  ypu  will  find  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  Capitol  at   Washington, 


Recent   Journal   Visitors. 

A.  S.  Osborn,  Handwriting  Expert.  Rochester,  X.  V. 

\\  .  J.   Kinsley,   Handwriting  Expert,   New  York  City. 

W.  E.  Dennis,  Engrosser  and  Handwriting  Expert,  Brook- 
lyn  X.  Y. 

L.  C.  Horton,  Coleman's  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

F.   C.  Brofee,  Little  Falls,  X.  Y. 

T.  J.  Risinger,  Utica,  X.  Y.,  School  of  Commerce. 

Earl  A.  Rishor,  Bridgeport,  Conn.^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  MacCormac,  MacCormac  School, 
Chicago,    111 

A.  J.  Scarborough,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  X". 
Y. 

J.  C.  Walker,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

E.  G.  Miller,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Chas.  F.  Gordon,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

W.   L.   Cochran,-  Wood's   School,   Xew  York   City. 

F.  B.  Hess,  Heffley  Institute,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

J.  E.  Gill,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  X.  J. 
X.   H.    Prouty,   Ocean   Grove,   X.   J. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  Wood's  School,  Xew  York  City, 


Model    Business    Wriring  by  S.  E.  Leslie. 
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CHARACTER   IS   CAPITAL. 

By  VV.  W.  Bennett. 
HE  young  clerk  in  Denton  Offuts'  store  discov- 
ered'one  day  tliat  he  had  taken  six  cents  too 
much  from  a  customer.  He  walked  three  miles 
that  evening  after  the  store  was  closed  to  re- 
turn the  money.  Another  day  he  weighed  out 
a  half  pound  of  tea  as  he  supposed.  It  was 
night  and  this  was  the  last  thing  he  did  before  closing  up. 
On  entering  in  the  morning  he  discovered  a  four-ounce 
weight  on  the  scales.  He  saw  his  mistake  and  closing  up  the 
store  he  hurried  off  to  deliver  the  remainder  of  the  tea.  A 
few  incidents  like  this  gave  to  the  country  boy  the  cognomen 
which  followed  him  to  the  grave — "honest  Abe  Lincoln."  No 
one  ever  questioned  his  intentions.  He  was  a  poor  boy  but 
he  had  what  would  bring  him  all  good — character — was  his 
capital  and  he  had  only  to  work  and  wait  and  money  would 
be  entrusted  to  him  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  there  was 
given  into  his  keeping  the  highest  interests  of  his   Nation. 


On  the  other  hand,  just  recently  in  a  certain  city  in  Mich- 
igan a  Board  of  Directors  of  a  National  Bank  were  consider- 
ing a  loan  of  live  thousand  dollars  to  a  well-to-do  business 
man.  His  financial  standing  was  good",  his  securities  offered 
were  gilt-edged,  but, — O,  that  sad  word,  "but," — it  came  out 
in  the  discussion,  as  one  of  the  men  told  afterwards,  that  the 
man  was  not  true  and  square  at  home  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  these  hard-headed  business  men  said  if  the  man 
does  not  keep  faith  with  his  wife,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
he  will  find  a  way  of  breaking  faith  with  this  bank?  The 
loan  was  refused.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
man's  financial  career.  He  had  money  but  he  did  not  have 
the   highest   form   of   capital — character. 


A  prominent  railroad  official  says  that  young  men  are  not 
in  the  employ  of  his  company  very  long  before  they  are 
"marked"  either  for  promotion  or  dismissal,  according  to 
their  character.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  wholesale  houses 
practically  force  goods  on  to  certain  merchants  with  little 
regard  for  security.  Then  there  are  other  merchants  who  are 
expected  to  pay  for  their  goods  very  soon.  They  lack  credit 
because  they  lack  character. 
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we  say  the  man  has  a  good  character.  If  they  are  disagree- 
able and  vicious,  the  man  has  a  bad  character.  To  go  back  a 
step  farther,  a  man's  habits  are  made  up  of  certain  actions 
which  in  the  young  man  or  girl  are  easily  performed,  or 
directed,  but  by  frequent  repetition  become  "fixed  habits"  or 
reflex  actions  and  are  changed  with  difficulty.  We  may  truly 
say,  then,  that  we  sow  an  action  or  mode  of  thought  and  we 
soon  reap  habits ;  we  sow  these  habits  through  several  years 
and  we  reap  a  character;  we  sow  this  character  and  we  reap 
a   destiny. 


A  man's  character  is  the  sum  of  certain  habits — personal, 
business  and  moral.     If  these  habits  are  agreeable  and  good, 


The  young  man  or  woman  starting  out  on  a  business 
career  will  be  careful  to  form  right  habits,  personal  and 
moral,  and  those  that  will  result  in  a  good  business  character. 
Prominent  among  business  habits  may  be  mentioned  industry. 
"Get  the  habit"  of  being  constantly  employed.  Punctuality  is 
another  good  habit.  There  are  people  who  have  three  hands — 
a  right,  a  left,  and  "a  little  behind  hand."  Be  courteous. 
Always  polite — whether  people  buy  goods  or  not,  treat  them 
as  though  they  had  and  they  will  come  again.  Dispatch  is 
necessary.  To  do  a  thing  well  is  the  first  consideration,  but 
it  must  also  be  clone  as  quickly  as  possible  that  other  things 
may  be  accomplished.  Finally,  and  if  possible  more  important 
than  all  the  rest,  let  me  mention  absolute  honesty.  Some  lim- 
itations may  be  over-looked  in  other  matters  but  in  the  long 
run  the  public  demands  integrity  above  all  else.  Dishonesty 
may  stem  to  pay  financially  for  a  time  but  the  Golden  rule 
in  business  is  better  than  the  rule  of  Gold  or  Greed.  Sooner 
or  later  "your    (business)    sin   will   find  you  out." 

Be  a  man,  not  an  angel. 
That  was  never  the  Almighty's  plan, — ■ 
Else  you  had  been  born  an  angel ; 
Be  a  man,  just  an  honest  man. 

Not  afraid  to  toil  or  plan  : 
Not  ashamed  of  honest  labor. 
Let  whate'er  you  do  be  well  done, 
Be  a  man,  just  an  honest  man. 

Let  your  word  be  never  broken, 
Let  God's  breezes  never   fan 
One  whose  brow  is  brighter,  clearer, 
Be  a  man,  just  an  honest  man. 

Worship  God  and  serve  the  Master, 
Keep  the  Golden  rule — you  can; 
Though  a  legion  devils  face  von, 
Be  a  man,  just  an  honest  man. 


OUR    EDITORIAL    BOW. 

HE    publishers    of    the    Business    Journal    ha\ 


kindly  asked  us  to  take  charge  of  the   Short- 

JWj  RjjSj  hand  and   Typewriting  Department. 

>>*     :  ,-*.^  Twenty-two    years    ago    we    served    in    a 

similar    capacity    in    Gaskell's     Magazine,    and 

found  ourselves  in  delightful  company  in  that 

work.      We    ask    the    kind    consideration    of    the    shorthand 

fraternity,  and  the  cordial   aid   of   all   wielders  of   the   flying 

pen  or  operators  of  the  time-saving  typewriting  machines. 

Fifty-six  years  of  shorthand  experience  has  increased  our 
enthusiasm  in  that  field,  and  thirty  years'  use  of  the  type- 
writing machine  gives  us  fellowship  with  those  who  "strike 
the   keys." 

Let  us  from  our  own  tripod  give  thanks  to  those  who  on 
the  occasion  of  our  Seventieth  birthday,  February  23d,  sent 
us  postal  cards  of  congratulation  to  the  number  of  327,  and 
over  ninety  letters,  besides  telegrams,  etc.  We  would  seek 
for  them  long  lives  and  fruitful  ones. 

Send  us  freely  your  shorthand  and  typewriting  news,  your 
suggestions,  queries,  troubles,  ambitions,  that  we  may  make 
this  Department  one  of  highest  value  and  of  intense  interest. 

William  D.  Bridge. 


THE  MAN  WHO  HUSTLES. 

H-U-S-T-L-E- 

A  very  short  word. 

A  very  meaningful  word. 

A  word  indicating  your  duty. 

Business  men,  politicians,  promoters,  wide-awake  educa- 
tors, stenographers,  typewriter  operators,— all  have  great 
need  of  hustling  in  this  tremendously  busy  age. 

This  magazine  proposes  to  be  the  embodiment  of  this 
spirit. — it  aims  to  hustle,  to  get  there,  to  help  others  to  get 
there,  to  lead  the  way,  to  be  a  veritable  educative  hustling 
promoter. 

The  man  who  does  not  "hustle"  in  this  day  is  the  man 
who  "goes  away  back  and  sits  down."  The  shorthand  pub- 
lisher who  does  not  do  his  full  share  of  "hustling," — and 
there  are  some  such, — may  follow  the  procession,  but  will 
not    be   in    it,   except   in   the   rear   guard. 

The  shorthand  writer  who  rests  on  his  laurels  will  not  be 
invited  to  front  seats  in  the  performance:  if  he  does  not 
"hustle,"  his  thin  pocket  book  will  have  very  few  shekels  in 
it  at  the  year's  end. 

H-U-S-T.L-E  is  a  good  American  word.  It's  a  breezy 
word.  It*s  a  blood-stirring  word.  It's  a  wonderfully  char- 
acteristic word.  Among  our  fellow-craftsmen  and  fellow- 
craftswomen  also  who  have  "hustled"  are  Messrs  Loeb, 
Bottome,  Marshall,  Carson,  Eldridge,  Hill,  Whitford,  Tif- 
fany, Reed,  Kimball,  Taylor,  So  Relle,  Trefzger.  Kelley,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Weller,  Misses  Kehoe.  Wood,  Fritz,  and  others.  Xever 
did  hard  work  and  hustling  succeed  as  in  this  our  day. 
Three  honest  cheers  for  the  hustling  fraternity,  in  which  we 
all    ought    to    be    initiated '      Friend    stenographer,    does    a 


hustler  live  in  your  house?  Do  you  eat  with  him,  sleep 
with  him,  work  with  him,  draw  pav  with  him  ?  Yes, 
H-U-S-T-L-E. 

Speed  Contests  are  good,  but  are  not  Accuracy  Contests 
more  useful?  100  words  written  with  no  errors  are  better 
than  110  with  5  errors.  How  many  pages  can  you  turn  out  in 
a  day   without   an  error? 

We  know  an  errand  boy  in  an  Erie  Office  in  Xew  York, 
Irish,  the  son  of  an  ignorant  father  and  mother,  having  nine 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  no  time  to  study  shorthand 
but  on  the  train  coming  from  New  Jersey  as  a  commuter,  who, 
inside  ofta  year,  rose  to  be  the  leading  stenographer  of  the 
office,  and  at  excellent  wages.  The  past  year  he  has  travelled 
extensively   with   high    railroad   officers. 

A  young  lady  from  the  Western  Union  Office  in  New 
York  City,  who  became  specially  proficient  in  her  typewriting 
abilities,  was  sent  for  all  tne  way  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
for  a  month's  work.  That  month's  work  was  so  superbly  sat- 
isfactory that  she  was  induced  to  settle  down  in  that  city. 
She  has  become  a  ruling  force  in  a  high  governmental  posi- 
tion.    Typewriting  ability  did  it. 

Can  you  spell  ?  Do  you  know  the  proper  use  of  English  ? 
We  were  on  one  occasion  dictating  to  a  young  lady  who 
was  taking  the  dictation  directly  on  the  machine.  We  used 
the  phrase,  "The  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  church."  This 
bright  and  splendid  typewriter  operator  looked  up  surprising- 
ly and  said,  "Mr.  Bridge,  how  many  z's  are  there  in  eccles- 
iastical'"    She  had   a  spell  indeed! 

The  next  to -the  dullest  shorthand  pupil  we  ever  had  has 
been  earning  not  less  tnan  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  that 
art  for  many  years.  We  felt  disposed  time  and  time  again 
to  "abandon  him  as  incapable,"  but  he  had  stick-to-a-tive 
powers  equal  to  the  need,  and  won  out  grandly. 

Sometimes  we  will  tell  of  our  very  "dullest"  pupil.  She 
n'cis  dull,  and  no  mistake.  Cannot  our  readers  give  us  ac- 
counts of  marvellous  specimens  of  dullness,  but  of  final  suc- 
cess  secured   despite  that   fact? 

A  dear  friend  of  ours  was  paralyzed  on  his  right  side, 
and  yet  learned  to  write  legibly  with  his  left  hand.  Have 
any  stenographers  had  any  similar  experience,  writing  short- 
hand  with  an  unaccustomed  hand  ? 

Subscribe  at  once  for  the  magazine  which  is  the  organ 
of  your  specific  shorthand  system;  then  add  at  least  one  more 
magazine  which  covers  the  wider  field  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. Be  broad.  Be  larger  than  the  single  shorthand 
cell   in   which    you    rest. 


KEEP   YOUR  GRIT. 

Hang  on  !     Cling  on  !     No  matter  what  they  say. 

Push  on  !     Sing  on  !  Things  will  come  your  way. 
Sitting  down  and  whining  never  helps  a  bit ! 

The  best  way  to  "get  there"  is  by  keeping  up  your  grit. 

Some  folks  die  too  easy — they  sort  of  fade  away ; 

Make  a  little  error,  and  give  up  in  dismay. 
The  kind  of  man   that's  needed  is  the  man  of   ready   wit. 

To  laugh  at  pain  and  trouble,  and  keep  his  grit. 
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CAN   YOU   READ   SHORTHAND? 

N  this  number  we  present  some  additional  short- 
transcripts  were  received.  We  are  deeply  grat- 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  a'large  number  of 
The  plates  appearing  in  our  last  issue  excited 
hand,  plates  for  which  we  solicit  transcripts. 
ified   that   this   new    feature   has   been   so   well 


the  plates  in  this  issue  will  appear  in  our  next 
for  each  of  the  systems 


received. 

The   k( 
number. 

The  first   five  correct  transcript- 
were  received  from  the  following  : 

BENN  PITMAN:  Waller  Bailey,  Laurinburg,  X.  C. ; 
Ervin  Davis,  Morehead.  Ky. :  Gen.  L.  Voigt,  Waverly,  la., 
S.  L.  Beeney,  Newark,  Ohio:  Ellen  A.  Cudworth,  Chelms- 
ford   Centre,    Mass. 

GREGG:  <i.  T.  Wiswell,  New  York:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Ark- 
sey,  Newburgh,  X.  V.:  Shelby  McDavitt,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. :  Fred  Berkman,  Spokane,  Wash.:  Mary  L.  Smith,  Will- 
iamsport.    Pa. 

GRAHAM:  Ervin  Davis,  Morehead,  Ky. :  Lillian  Lapat, 
P-aterson,  X.  J.;  Mrs.  Nina  T.  Brewer,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.: 
John  B.  Kiracofe,  Ft.  Wayne,  lnd. :  G.  W.  Hoyt,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

ISAAC  P1TMAX:  Ervin  Davis,  Morehead,  Ky. ;  Geor- 
gian Peck.  Bristol,  Vt. :  Marie  Lang,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Tyler 
Bunce,  Elmhurst,  X.  Y.  ;  John  R.  Stephens,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. 

The  following  is  the  key  to  the  shorthand  plates  in  the 
April  number : 

"The  whole  secret  of  success  is  steadiness,  sobriety,  in- 
dustry and  economy.  There  are  few  lessons  more  important 
for  boys  than  that  the  smallest  income — no  matter  how  small 
— will  make  a  man  independent,  if  he  will  only  live  inside  of 
it,  and  compound  his  surplus.  Whether  a  boy  is  from  farm  or 
city,  rich  or  poor,  weak  or  strong,  talented  or  not,  will  and 
work  are  sure  to  win.  Wishes  fail,  but  will  prevails.  Labor 
is  luck.  It  is  not  usually  the  most  brilliant  scholar  in  the 
college  class  that  wins  the  higher  place  in  after  life.  His 
very  smartness  is  his  peril,  for  he  depends  upon  it  rather  than 
upon  hard  work,  which  is  the  winning  horse  in  the  race  of 
life.  Much  as  he  seems  to  lag  at  the  start,  smartness  is  far 
behind  him  on  the  homestretch.  Plan  your  life  to  do  the  best 
work  you  can  do.  This  counsel  applies  to  ordinary  secular 
work  as  well  as  to  religious  duties.  Do  everything  well ; 
always  do  your  best ;  learn  to  work  carefully :  never  slight 
anything  you  do,  if  it  is  only  the  writing  of  a  postal  card  or 
the  sharpening  of  a  pencil.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
is  worth  doing  well.  It  is  by  doing  things  well  that  we 
learn  to  do  them  better,  and  it  is  by  faithfulness  in  doing 
little  things  that  we  prepare  for  doing  larger  and  more  im- 
portant  things." 

The  names  of  the  first  five  to  send  in  correct  transcripts 
to  any  one  system  will  be  published  in  our  next  number. 


Our  Phonographic  patriarch.  Benn  Pitman,  has  been 
very  ill.  At  one  time  he  was  considered  to  be  in  a  most 
serious  condition.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  his  partner,  Mr. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  considers  him  to  be  safely  now  "on  the 
up  grade."  Every  praying  shorthand  writer  should  pray  for 
his .  complete  restoration  to  amplest  health.  God  bless  Benn 
Pitman   is   our   earnest   petition. 

The  editor  of  this  Shorthand  Department  bespeaks  for  it 
the  helping  favor  of  all  our  readers.  Reporters,  shorthand 
teachers,  students  of  the  art.— each  and  all  can  furnish  us 
items  which  will  in-  many  cases  be  used,  but  if  not  will  fur- 
nish thought  for  use  in  other  ways  than  as  items.  \\  e  seek 
to  be  a  voice  for  shorthand  writers,  not  for  any  system. 
Send  the  editor  any  new  books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc., 
and   they   will   be   helpful    for   all. 

How  old  may  one  be  and  yet  learn  shorthand?  The  ed- 
itor has  had  in  the  same  class  a  boy  of  a  dozen  years;  and 
an  old  lady  of  over  seventy ;  also  in  another  class  a  father 
of  forty-five,  a  daughter  of  seventeen  and  a  son  of  nine. 
Xo  death-line  for  the  mastery  of  our  beloved  art.  A  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon,  told  the  editor  that  he  had 
not  ever  examined  shorthand  till  after  he  was  forty-four 
years  of  age:  he  then  mastered  it  and  made  use  of  it  in  all 
his  literary  work  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

We  read  that  John  R.  Gregg  and  wife  have  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  Cuba  this  winter,  looking  after  his  "exten- 
sive investments"  in  that  island.  We  received  a  congratu- 
latory "70th  Birthday  Greeting  Card"  from  him  there.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  return  the  compliment  when  he  gets  up  to 
our  height  of  years. 

"Bread  and  Butter."  This  is  the  title  given  by  German 
shorthand  writers  in  the  Fatherland  to  us  American  short- 
hand writers.  Is  it  a  true  title  for  us?  Have  you  higher 
aims   than   the   living  you   get   out   of   shorthand? 

Aristos  Notes  by  Claribel  Humphreys,  Waco,  Texas. 


PERSONAL. 

The  editor  of  this  department  will  spend  the  months  of 
July  and  August  at  the  great  Summer  Assembly,  at  Chautau- 
qua, Xew  York,  and  will  have  charge  for  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing. Correspondents  should  "make  a  note"  of  this  summer 
address.  Young  people  desiring  excellent  instruction  in 
Shorthand  would  do  well  to  spend  those  months  at  Chau- 
tauqua.   

"Phrasing"  is  a  question  now  up  in  the  shorthand  mag- 
azines. Shall  the  reporter  phrase  much  or  little?  The  editor 
has  strong  convictions  on  this  subject.  They  will  doubtless 
come  out  later.  Meanwhile  will  reporters  give  us  brief  ac- 
counts of  their  experience  and  observation? 
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Gregg  Notes  by  Alice  L.   Rinne,  Chicago,  111. 
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Benn  Pitman  Notes  by  J.  E.  Fuller,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Notes  by  E.  H.  Craver,  Paterson.  N.  J. 
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Graham  Notes  by  W.  D.  Bridge,  New  York  City. 
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Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  department  from  all 
supply.     It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the 

EDITORS    SCRAP    BOOK. 
HOGGE,   of    Richmond,   Va.,   sent   us   some    well 
written   ornamental  cards   which   show   him  to 
be  very  skilful  with  the  pen. 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge,  X.  Y.,  is  getting 
along  very  well  with  his  practice  work  in  bus- 
iness  and    ornamental   penmanship.      He   is   to 
be  congratulated   on  the   specimens   received. 

F.  O.  Anderson,  the  penman  of  Ottumwa,  la.,  favors  us 
with  a  dashy  superscription  and  also  a  set  of  capitals  in  busi- 
ness  style.     Mr.  Anderson   turns   out   excellent   work. 

A  photographic  reproduction  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Speech  executed  in  lettering  with  a  photograph 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  neat  border  reached  us  from 
G.  Van  Buskirk,  Xewark,  X.  J.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with   the  design. 

C.  E.  Baldwin,  Columbia,  Mo.,  favors  us  with  some  sam- 
ples of  his  ornamental  work,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
his  opinion  of  the  April  Journal  as  follows:  "Xever  So 
Good  as  Xow,  Better  than  Ever,  The  Best  Yet." 

We  received  from  R.  W.  Long,  the  Indian  Penman,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  samples  of  his  lettering  and  ornamental 
penmanship.  Mr.  Long  is  doing  excellent  work  with  the 
pen,   his   lettering  deserving   special   mention. 

Colored  cards  written  with  white  ink  that  are  a  delight 
to  the  eye  come  from  the  pen  of  J.  A.  Savage.  Omaha,  Xebr. 
Mr.   Savage  still  possesses  his  old-time  artistic  swing. 


the  penmen.     We  want  the  best  that  the  profession  can 
most  interesting  in   the   magazine. 

J.   H.   Atchley,  of  Abbott,  Texas,  is  able  to  execute  some 
high  grade  work  in  both  the  business  and  ornamental  styles. 
"W.  A.  Larimer,  of  Indianola,  la.,  is  very  skilful  in  the  art 
of  lettering,  which  fact  we  note  from  a  poem  he  sent  us. 

Albin  Xystrom,  who  has  never  taken  a  lesson  in  penman- 
ship, favors  us  with  some  of  his  specimens  which  show  him 
to   have   the   makings   of   a   good   penman. 

Ornamental  letters  have  been  received  from  J.  A.  Sny- 
der, Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  A.  F.  Jaksha,  Portland,  Ore.:  J.  G. 
Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  A.  W.  Kimpson.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Sam  Evans,  Covington,  Ky. 

Superscriptions  worthy  of  mention  reached  our  desk  from 
W.  S.  Morris,  Erie,  Pa. ;  A.  F.  Jaksha,  Portland,  Ore. :  C.  A. 
French,  Boston,  Mass.:  E.  J.  Abernethy,  Caroleen,  X.  C. :  C. 
F  Baldwin,  Columbia,  Mo.:  Fred  Berkman,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
.A.  W.  Kimpson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  L.  C.  Lanning,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Bro.  Anselm,  Montreal,  Que.;  J.  X.  Fulton,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. :  R.  W.  Long,  Columbus,  Ohio;  C.  E.  Doner, 
Beverly,  Mass.:  F.  H.  Rasche,  Jackson,  Mo.;  Jose  Suarez. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  C.  J. 
Gruenbaum,  Lima,  Ohio:  Geo.  T.  Sharp,  Baltimore,  Md. :  T. 
P.  Zum  Brunnen,  Ocilla,  Ga. :  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
C.  A.   Xelso'u.  Chicago.  111.:  Erviu  Davis,  Morehead,  Ky. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  D.  Crowley,  Boone,  la.; 
G.  T.  Wiswell,  Xew  York;  L.  H.  Hausam.  Hutchinson, 
Kans.;  F.  R.  Burden.  Whittier,  Calif.;  A.  F.  Stern.  Los 
Angeles.    Calif.:    Merritt    Davis.    Salem.    Ore.;    J.    T.    Evans, 


A  Group  of  Young  People.  Members  of  the  Class  of  A.  R.  Furnish.  Northwestern  Business  College.  Chicag 
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Professional    Writing    by    W.    A. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  B.  A.  McKinney,  Houston,  Texas;  S.  T. 
Grier,  Barnesville,  Ohio ;  W.  \Y.  Bennett,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
Lester  Tjossem,  Des  Moines,  la.;  E.  A.  Waller,  Stratford, 
la.;  C.  E.  Sjostrand,  Warren,  Minn.;  R.  S.  Collins,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.:  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  J.  A.  Savage, 
Grand  Island,  N'ebr. ;  W.  S.  Hiser,  Richmond,  Ind.  :  J.  YV. 
Westervelt,  London,  Out. ;  Mahonri  Thomson,  Ephraim, 
Utah:  C.  G.  Fechner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  J.  C.  Mclntyre,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  E.  J.  Tubbs, 
Elyria,  Ohio;  A.  D.  Deibert,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. ;  C.  A.  Xeis- 
wender,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  E.  B.  Moore,  Macon,  Ga. ;  A.  W. 
Dakin,  Syracuse,  N".  Y. ;  Harry  Houston,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
R.  A.  Spellman,  Taunton,  Mass.;  J.  F.  Tyrell,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. :  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;.  F.  O.  Ander- 
son, Ottumwa,  la.;  A.  H.  Dixon,  Butte,  Mont. 


Hoffman,   Valparaiso,   Ind. 
eluded  in  the  pages  sent  in  by  C.  J.  Gruenbaum  of  the  Lima, 
Ohio,  Business  College.     Some  of  the  writing  is  almost  up  to 
professional  grade. 

Burton  Handy,  of  Brown's  Business  College,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  asks  our  opinion  of  some  of  the  work  done  by  his 
pupils.  Under  an  enthusiastic  teacher  like  Mr.  Handy  there 
can  be  but  one  result,  and  that  is  progress.  His  pupils  are 
all  on  the  right  road  to  success. 

Katherine  Kelly,  of  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  Business  College,  • 
has  been  making  great  progress  since  she  took  up  the  study 
of  penmanship  under  Mr.  Egelston.  She  writes  an  excep- 
tionally business-like  hand  and  has  full  control  of  her  move- 
ment. Other  excellent  work  under  the  same  instruction  has 
been  done  by  Misses  Dwyer  and  Stewart,  and  Messrs.  Os- 
trander  and   Matthews. 


Model   Capitals  by  L.  C.   Horton,   Newark,   N.  J. 
being  twelve  feet  long.     They  are   remarkably  uniform   i 
as  a  blackboard  writer. 

STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS. 

LARGE  assortment  of  especially  meritorious 
specimens  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  writing 
classes  have  been  sent  in  by  A.  R.  Furnish, 
of  the  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  There  is  a  uniform  excellence  about 
these  specimens  which  speaks  well  for  the 
character  of   instruction   received. 

A  most  excellent  assortment  of  practice  work  comes  to  us 
from  C.  A.  Robertson,  of  the  Mac  Cormac  School,  Chicago. 
Some  of  the  penmen  are  just  beginning  the  work  while  others 
have  mastered  the  form  and  movement.  All  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly on  the  right  track. 

Under  E.  A.  Young,  of  Euclid  School,  Brooklyn,  the  pen- 
manship pupils  are  making  notable  progress.  Every  one  of 
the  half  dozen  specimens  submitted  from  the  recent  class 
room  work  are  of  marked   excellence. 

Movement  exercises,   figures  and  product  work  are  all  in- 


These   capitals   were   written   on   a   blackboard,   each   line 
n  slant  and  quality  of  line.     Mr.  Horton  has  no  superior 

Some  of  fhe  kind  of  high  school  work  we  like  to  see  has 
been  received  from  Edw.  J.  Ryan,  of  the  Eastern  District 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  All  the  pupils  are  developing 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  and  some  of  them  have 
gained  an  excellent  control  of   movement. 

There  are  some  fine  pages  cf  work  in  the  specimens  sent 
us  by  C.  E.  Sjostrand,  of.  the  North  Star  College,  Warren, 
Minn.  Mr.  Sjostrand  evidently  will  not  be  content  until  he 
brings  the  work  of  every  pupil  up  to  a  professional  grade. 
Messrs.  Lindberg,  Erickson,  and  Johnson,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Holan,  are  all  doing  notable  work,  while  Edward  A.  Lund- 
gren   is  progressing   rapidly  toward  the   same   standard. 

O.  J.  Browning,  who  has  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  high  school  at  Newton,  la.,  sends  in  some 
of  the  work  of  his  pupils  to  prove  that  he  is  maintaining  the 
high  school  standards  which  he  set  up  when  he  took  up  the. 
work  there.  Some  of  the  movement  exercises  are  especially 
interesting,  including  a  butterfly  and  clock  by  Clarence  Samp- 
son. 
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Photograph  of  the  members  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  on  the  nccp«nn  "f  the  recent  meeting   at  Washington, 
tesy  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company. 
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A  number  of  the  future  penmeii  of  "Idaho  are  taking  in- 
struction under  C.  A.  Christeson,  of  the  Moscow  Business 
College.  Among  those  making  the  best  progress  might  be 
mentioned    Waller   C.   McLam   and  John  J.   Rosgen. 

One  expects  excellent  results  from  pupils  under  V.  M. 
Rubert.  of  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  and  is  nut 
disappointed.  The  best  specimens  are  by  R.  E.  Cornish,  E 
Karadagkli.  Teresa  M.  Miller,  Theo.  E.  Root.  Leo.  W.  Korne- 
jay  and   Bessie   M.  Orthoudt. 

Three  rages  of  movement  work,  product  work  and  figures 
have  been  sent  us  by  J.  X.  Fulton,  of  the  International -Busi- 
ness College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind..  showing  what  his  pupils  are 
doing.  -Mr.  Bandelier  is  the  young  man  whose  work  is  select- 
ed! by  Mr.  Fulton  for  this  purpose. 

•More  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Canadian  penmanship 
lias  been  received  from  1).  Elston,  of  the  Alberta  Business 
College.  Edmonton,  Alta.  The  exercises  are  from  the  pen  of 
Louise   Harvey. 

In  sending  in  some  specimens  of  high  school  work  from 
Xew  Castle,  Pa.,  A.  L.  Morrow,  penmanship  instructor,  who 
is  himself  a  strong  business  penman,  remarks  that  he  makes 
no  apologies.  Xo  apologies  are  needed,  for  the  work  shows 
a  high   standard   of   excellence. 

Several  of  the  pupils  of  M.  J.  Walters,  „i  the  Illinois 
Business  College  at  Chicago,  are  represented  in  the  spec- 
imens of  handwriting  received  from  that  institution.  All  of 
them  show  that  the  excellent  models  set  by  Mr.  Walters 
have  been  carefully   followed. 

Apparently  there  is  no  difference  in  the  ability  of  eastern 
and  western  pupils  to  master  penmanship.  From  G.  F. 
Humphries,  of  Colorado  Springs,  we  have  some  specimens  of 
the  work  of  all  the  pupils  in  two  classes  in  the  eighth  grade. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  specimens  show  the  effects  of 
only  four  months'  training,  starting  with  the  scrawl  so  often 
found  among  lower  grade  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  only 
the  most   favorable  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  work. 

T.  C.  Knowles,  of  the  Pottsville..  Pa.,  Commercial  School, 
has  favored  us  with  many  pages  of  the  work  of  his  pupils.  It 
is  always  pleasant  to  note  the  progress  made  under  so  capable 
a  teacher  as   Mr.    Knowles. 

Our  Easter  Rabbit  this  year  came  from  W.  S.  Morris,  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  along  with  some  of  the  excellent  work  of  his 
pupils.  These  pupils  seem  to  be  especially  strong  in  signa- 
tures. 

A  carefully  chosen  assortment  of  specimens  of  the  pupils 
of  O.  O.  Gates,  of  the  Jamestown.  X.  V..  Business  College, 
furnishes  further  evidence  of  the  careful  instruction  they  are 
receiving  and  the  good  use  they  are   making  of  it. 


From  the  Technical  High  School.  Toronto,  J.  J.  Bailey, 
the  penman,  sends  a  large  number  of  most  acceptable  spec- 
imens of  business  writing.  Either  he  has  made  a  careful 
selection,  or  the  pupils  in  the  Toronto  High  are  doing  re- 
markably good  work  in  the  penmanship  classes. 

All  the  capable  instructors  in  penmanship  are  not  men 
as  is  proven  by  the  work  received  from  Anna  K.  Richards, 
of  Glenns  Falls,  X.  V.  Miss  Richards  is  a  former  pupil  of 
S.  E  Leslie,  and  is  certainly  passing  on  the  instruction  she 
received   in   a   most   hopeful    manner. 

I.  G.  Crumb,  who  has  charge  of  the  penmanship  work 
in  the  Merrill  College,  at  Port  Chester.  X.  Y.,  is  getting  ex- 
cellent results  from  his  pupils.  We  have  received  specimens 
of  movement  work,  as  well  as  sentences  and  figures  from  a 
number   of   them. 

From  C.  W.  Edmoudson.  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College.  Chicago,  we  have  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
work  of  his  pupils.  They  all  do  good  work  in  penmanship. 
A.  K.  Feroe  of  the  Luthern  Xormal  School,  at  Madison, 
Minn.,  says  he  is  encouraging  his  students  to  make  every 
effort  toward  rapid  improvement.  The  specimens  sent  in  by 
him  indicate  that  the  pupils  are  following  his  instructions. 

Under  Charles  Menz,  the  pupils  in  the  Douglas  Business 
College,  Charleroi,  Pa.,  are  making  marked  progress  in  busi- 
ness Writing.  There  is  evidence  of  this  in  the  specimens 
received. 

Comparisons  may  be  odious  as  we  have  been  told,  but 
certainly  the  comparisons  between  before  .and  after  taking  m 
the  specimens  sent  in  by  C.  W.  Clark,  of  South  Lima,  N.  Y., 
are  most  encouraging  to  all  lovers  of  good  penmanship. 

Every  specimen  sent  in  by  C.  H.  Larsh,  of  Miner's  Busi- 
ness Academy,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  has  the  right  swing  to  it. 
Those  of  Mildred  Miner,  Ruth  Reichelsheimer,  and  W.  J. 
Treiber   seem  -to  be  the  best. 

Various  movement  exercises,  invoices,  etc.,  from  pupils  of 
the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  L.  C. 
Lanning.  instructor,  have  been  received.  The  work  of  Han- 
nah Lansdowne.  two  invoices  and  a  page  from  the  sales  book, 
is  particularly  business-like. 


STUDENTS  ART  MAGAZINE 
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rflHE  NEWS  EDITION'  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.  We  hope  to  make  it 
I  worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher  and  school  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deepest  gratification  to  us  that  hundreds  of  our  professional  brethren  who 
give  their  students  benefit  of  the  low  clubbing  rates  for  the  regular  edition  think  well 
enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  #/  a  year. 


NEWS    OF    THE    PROFESSION. 

ITON     MacCORMAC,     of     the     MacCormac 

School  in  Chicago,  was  in  New  York  for  a 
few  days  prior  to  the  Washington  Convention, 
and  with  Mrs.  MacCormac,  made  a  call  at  the 
Journal  office.  Mr.  MacCormac  is  not  a  very 
large  man  physically,  but  one  does  not  have  to 
know  him  very  long  to  discover  that  there  is  enough  dyna- 
mic force  in  him  to  move  a  great  many  big  things.  He  told 
of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  Chicago  in  preparation 
for  the  biggest  convention  in  the  history  of  commercial  edu- 
cation. The  Auditorium  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
finest  hostelries  in  the  country,  and  the  rates  there  are  such 
that  the  average  commercial  school  man  can  hardly  afford 
to  pick  his  teeth  in  the  corridor.  Mr.  MacCormac  made  a 
few  hypnotic  passes,  however,  and  secured  a  promise  of  such 
favorable  prices  for  rooms  that  this  hotel  has  been  selected 
as  the  official  home  of  the  Convention  on  the  27th,  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  December,  1010.  Mr.  MacCormac,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  outlook.  He  sees  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
several  carloads  of  delegates  from  the  East,  and  he  is  sure 
that  as  the  preparations  in  Chicago  develop  and  the  commer- 
cial teachers  appreciate  the  value  of  the  program  that  is 
being  arranged  for  them,  they  will  decide  to  leave  their 
schools  in  the  care  of  the  janitor  for  a  week  and  combine 
pleasure  with  profit  in  a  trip  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Middle 
West.  Talking  of  a  December  convention  at  this  time  of 
year  is  a  good  deal  like  writing  Christmas  stories  for  the 
magazines  in  July,  but  Mr.  MacCormac  is  convinced  that  one 
way  of  working  up  interest  in  a  thing  is  to  keep  the  people 
from  forgetting  about  it.  There  is  no  danger  of  anyone  fail- 
ing to  keep  this  convention  in  mind  so  long  as  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  is  "on  the  job." 
Under  the  name  Central  Clerical  High  School,  Boston  is 
to  have  a  new  institution  for  practical  education.  The  school 
is  to  be  conducted  along  lines  of  commerical  education  and  is 
open  to  pupils  who  have  been  in  attendance  for  two  years 
at  one  of  the  regular  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  quality 
of  instruction  will  be  of  the  very  best,  and  from  present 
indications  Boston  will  set  for  itself  a  new  high-water  mark 
in  commercial   education. 

John  R.  Gregg,  who  had  made  a  winter  trip  to  Cuba  was 
back  in  Xew  York  in  time  to  attend  the  convention  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  SoRelle  accompanied  him.  He  announced  that 
as  usual  he  had  a  delightful   time  in  the  West   Indies. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  have 
extended  their  business  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  their  own  building  and  do  their 
printing  on  the  premises.  Since  doing  this  they  have  found 
that  everything  goes  more  smoothly  than  when  the  work  had 
to  be  put  out  on  contract. 


A  merited  promotion  lias  iust  come  to  Dr.  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick,  who  was  for  main'  years  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mercial school  of  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  but 
who  last  year  became  principal  of  the  newly  organized  Will- 
iam Penn  High  School  for  girls.  Mr.  Herrick  now  becomes 
president  of  Girard  College,  which  is  one, of  the  best  known 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  country.  The  school  is 
not  less  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  Dr.  Herrick  than  he 
is  in  being  elevated  to  so  responsible  a  position. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  principal  of  the  Xew 
Bedford  High  School,  G.  Walter  Williams,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporary  principal  with  a  possibility  of  the  position 
being   permanent. 

Another  temporary  appointment  of  interest  to  high  school 
commercial  men  is  that  of  Carlos  B.  Ellis,  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Central  High  School,  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  career  of  exceptional  interest  is  that  of  C.  A.  Carpen- 
ter, president  of  Carpenter's  Business  College,  Ossian,  Ind. 
Although  he  has  been  blind  since  early  childhood,  he  has  built 
up  two  strong  schools,  one  at  Ossian  and  the  other  at  Middle- 
point,  Ohio,  and  is  himself  a  successful  teacher  of  telegraphy. 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  graduate  of  the  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  at  Indianapolis,  completing  the  work  there 
in  1883.  Immediately  thereafter  he  became  a  teacher  and 
was  for  ten  years  with  the  Lafayette  Business  College.  The 
success  of  a  man  so  handicapped  should  encourage  all  those 
in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  and  who  sometimes 
feel  discouraged  with  what  they  call  lack  of  opportunity,  to 
make  still  greater  efforts  toward  the  achievement  of  success. 

C.  G.  Prince,  supervisor  of  penmanship  for  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  is  spending  the  week  in  this  city,  teach- 
ing penmanship  to  all  of  the  grade  schools  in  district  1,  under 
Dr.  Shimmell.  Mr.  Prince  was  here  about  four  weeks  ago 
and  devoted  a  week  to  penmanship  in  the  uptown  schools, 
comprising  district  2,  and  marked  improvement  has  been 
seen  in  the  writing  since  then.  The  downtown  and  Hill 
schools  are  receiving  the  same  attention  this  week. — Harris- 
burg,   Pa.,  Telegraph. 

A  print  has  been  received  of  some  excellent  blackboard 
work  executed  by  E.  A.  Hall,  founder  of  Hall's  Business 
College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  For  a  man  nearly  70  years  of  age 
the  achievement  is  remarkable.  During  February  and  March 
Mr.  Hall  was  confined  to  his  home  by  illness,  but  at  last  ac. 
counts  he  was  improving  rapidly. 

A*  re-union  of  the  graduates  of  Euclid  School  was  held  at 
the  Mosque  of  Kismet  Temple,  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening 
of  April  1st.  Following  the  entertainment,  some  pleasant 
hours  were  spent  in  dancing  and  every  one  had  a  most  de- 
lightful time..  Under  Chas.  Herrmann,  principal  of  the  school, 
this  institution  has  maintained  a  high  standard  and  made 
itself  many  friends  among  business  men  as  well  as  parents 
of  pupils. 

An  Easter  card  has  reached  The  Journal  office  from  the 
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Lansley  Business  College,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.     It  is  a  pleasant 
reminder    of    an    up-to-date    school. 

A  post  card  marked  "Compliments  of  Lester  Tjossem, 
Des  Moines,  la.,"  bears  on  its  reverse  side  the  pictures  of 
thirteen  pupils  in  the  pen-art  department  of  Highland  Park 
College  with  their  teacher.  Mr.  Tjossem  is  having  marked 
success   in   his   work. 

The  28th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  at  Ft.  Wayne  on  April  7th,  8*th  and 
9th.  The  program  was  an  interesting  one  and  among  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Vincent,  of  Chicago  University; 
Dr.  Gulick,  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Allen,  of  New  York 
City;  Dr.  Chancellor,  former  Supt.  of  Schools,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Dr.  George,  founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
and  Sir  Earnest  Shackleton,  of  the  British  Navy,  South 
Polar  explorer.  Various  sectional  meetings  were<  well  at- 
tended and  strong  programs  were  arranged.  The  program 
was  received  through  the  courtesy  of  W.  Scott  Hiser,  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  who  is  president  of  the  Art  &  Mauual  Train- 
ing Section,  and  Secretary  of  the  Penmanship  Supervisors' 
Section. 

Under  the  title  of  Bryant  &  Stratton  Alumni  Banquet,  a 
handsome  booklet  ..as  been  gotten  out  by  the  Alumni  of  that 
institution.  The  entertainment  was  held  at  the  Gait  House, 
in  Louisville,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  8th,  and  the  booklet 
contains  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  with  the  menu,  many 
of  the  speeches,  pictures  of  the  speakers,  a  flash-light  photo- 
graph showing  the  diners  at  the  tables,  and  views  in  the 
school  rooms.  Mr.  Schwartz  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  report. 

The  commencement  program  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Business  College,  the  exercises  of  which  were  held  on  April 
5th,  is  just  the  sort  of  souvenir  that  the  young  people  like  to 
carry  away,  and  contains  the  names  of  all  the  graduates  in 
the  various  departments.  Judging  from  the  list  of  names,  the 
school  has  an  exceedingly  strong  attendance. 

John  R.  Gregg,  who  is  quite  an  authority  on  good  adver- 
tising literature,  has  sent  out  a  booklet  entitled  "How  to  In- 
crease Your  Salary."  The  sub-title  L  "Being  a  statement  of 
the  present  day  conditions  in  the  field  of  commercial  teach- 
ing and  submitted  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  wishing  to  in- 
crease their  salaries."  The  first  pages  contain  some  informa- 
tion of  a  general  nature,  relating  to  the  demand  for  com- 
mercial teachers,  while  later  on,  of  course,  the  merits  of 
Gregg   shorthand  are   strongly  urged. 

On  March  14th,  The  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Business  College, 
with  all  equipment  and  supplies,  was  burned.  The  school  was 
re-opened  in  two  or  three  days  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 
The  president,  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  is  now  preparing  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  fire-proof  building.  We  did  not  learn 
what  insurance  was  carried,  but  we  trust  it  was  enough  to 
cover  all  loss. 

Another  fire  occurred  on  Wednesday,  March  30th,  one  of 
the  Rider,  Moore  &  Stewart  schools  being  the  sufferer.  The 
building  is  known  as  the  Rider  Branch  in  which  is  conducted 
the  school  of  shorthand.  We  are  informed  that  a  loss  of 
about  $1,000  was  sustained.  Happily  all  typewriter  machines 
were  saved  and  arrangements  were  made  so  that  the  work 
of  the  school  proceeded  without  interruption  the  following 
morning. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Geo.  Wilkinson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Monroe,  Wis.,  Business  Institute,  stating  that 
on  account  of  ill-health  he  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  school  business.  All  his  friends  in  commercial  education 
hope  that  his  health  will  soon  be  restored  and  that  he  will  be 
permitted  to  once  more  engage  in  his  chosen  work. 

Walter   Rasmussen,   of   the   Rasmussen   School,   St.   Paul, 


left  New  York,  April  14,  for  a  trip  abroad.  It  will  partly 
be  a  pleasure  trip  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  educational  systems  oi  Europe.  Mr.  Rasmussen  will 
visit  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany  and 
France,  and  will  also  attend  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau. 


NEW    SCHOOLS    AND    CHANGES. 

J.  M.  Lantz,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  sold  the  Waynes- 
boro Business  College  to  Messrs,  Keller  &  Raker,  of  Harris- 
burg.  They  took  possession  the  first  of  April.  Mr.  Lantz 
has  not  yet  announced  his  plans  for  the  future. 

C.  C.  Craft,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  E.  L.  Glick,  in 
the  National  School  of  Business,  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  leased 
the  institution  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  in  the  future 
it  will  be  known  as  the  Concord  Business  College.  Mr. 
Craft  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field  and  his  proven 
ability  as  a  school  man  insures  the  continued  growth  of  the 
institution. 

A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  business  school  proposi- 
tion in  Pittsburg,  involving  the  sale  of  Hall's  Business  Col- 
lege to  E.  T.  Overend,  of  Reno  College.  Mr.  Overend  has 
made  such  a  success  of  Reno  College  that  there  is  every 
reasnn  to  believe  that  he  can  handle  the  added  responsibility 
to  its  best  advantage. 

A.  H.  Barbour,  for  a  number  of  years  director  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  Academy, 
has  purchased  a  business  college  in  Nashua,  N.  H.  He  will 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Academy  at  the  close  of  this 
school  year. 


A  White  House  Remington  Demonstration. 
Before  a  keenly  interested  audience  of  the  stenographic  and 
secretarial  members  of  the  White  House  force,  a  thorough 
demonstration  of  the  Remington  New  Model  10  was  given  in 
the  business  offices  of  the  Executive  Mansion  on  March  23d. 
This  demonstration  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kel- 
ley  from  the  New  York  executive  offices  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  who  had  with  him  as  demonstrator, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Wiese. 


E.  G.  Wiese. 
Demonstrations  were  given  ranging  in  speed  from  100  to 
200  words  per  minute.  On  memorized  matter,  Mr.  Wiese 
nearly  reached  the  200-word-a-minute  mark  and  came  very 
close  to  100  words  a  minute  while  at  the  same  time  carrying 
on  a  conversation.  He  copied  matter  from  one  of  the  Pres- 
ident's messages  at  the  rate  of  104  words  a  minute.  The  in- 
terest aroused  by  the  demonstration  of  the  new  No.  10  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  about 
two  hours  were  consumed  in  writing  and  answering  questions 
put  by  those  who  witnessed  the  demonstration. 
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STANDARDS  OF  COMPARISON. 

HE  securing  of  adequate  and  appropriate  stand- 
ards of  comparison  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  in  any  questioned  document  inquiry. 
A  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  uninformed 
examiner  is  the  complacent  acceptance  and  use 
of  improper  standards  of  comparison.  The  genuineness  or 
falsity  of  a  handwriting  is  not  reached  by  the  exercise  of 
any  occult  or  clairvoyant  power,  but  is  the  result  of  examina-' 
tion  and  comparison  by  one  qualified  to  recognize  and  in- 
terpret  significant   writing  characteristics. 

The  whole  system  of  bank  examination  of  handwriting  is 
based  on  the  improper  assumption  that  one  signature  is  suf- 
ficient basis  for  handwriting  comparison.  There  are  condi- 
tions under  which  an  opinion  may  be  given  on  this  slight 
basis,  but  in  case  of  a  disguised  or  forged  signature  or  any 
disputed  handwriting  the  competent  and  experienced  ex- 
aminer will  not  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  basis.     This  prac- 


tice of  the  banks  has  led  many  to  erroneously  assume  that 
one  signature  written  at  any  time  under  any  circumstances  is 
adequate  basis  for  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness 
or  falsity  of  a  questioned  handwriting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  instances  a  bank  signature 
is  a  strained,  unnatural  and,  therefore,  highly  improper  sig- 
nature for  comparison.  Such  signatures  are  usually  written 
under  unusual  conditions,  m  a  strange  place  and  with  an  un- 
familiar pen,  and  show  plainly  the  result  of  such  conditions. 
A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  a  signature  is  to  be  used 
for  comparison,  with  many  writers  makes  the  act  a  .self- 
conscious  one,  and  inevitably  produces  an  unnatural  result. 

This  practice  of  using  but  one  signature  is  not  only 
almost  universal,  but  it  is  also  assumed  that  a  signature  of 
any  date  is  as  good  as  any  other.  In  many  savings  banks  and 
trust  companies  handwriting  comparison  is  frequently  made 
with  one  signature  that  may  have  been  written  under  condi- 
tions as  described  above  and  that  is  from  ten  to  thirty  years 


1  <3> 


Figure  7.  The  Shakespeare  Hand.  From  a  school  book  by  John  DeBeau  Chesne,  published  in  London  in 
1581.  This  book  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  and  is  probably  the  only  copy  in  existence. 
This  illustration  was  photographed  directly  from  the  original.  This  handwriting  was  in  common  use  in  England 
up  to  about  1600. 
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old !  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  under  such  conditions 
errors  are  made. 

Standards  of  comparison  in  any  disputed  writing  inquiry 
should  include  writing  as  near  in  time  to  the  disputed  writing 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  an  adequate  amount  should  be 
obtained  before  any  opinion  is  given.  In  a  signature  inquiry 
three  or  four  signatures  of  the  same  class  as  the  disputed  one, 
and  of  about  the  same  date,  may  furnish  sufficient  basis  for 
a  positive  opinion,  but  it  is  always  desirable  if  possible  to  use 
a  larger  number.  If  they  are  available,  fifty  to  one  hundred 
should  be  employed  for  such  comparison. 

In  anonymous  letter  inquiries  it  is  still  more  important 
to  obtain  an  adequate  quantity  of  writing  for  comparison, 
for  the  reason  that  anonymous  letters  are  usually  disguised, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  discover  unconscious  and  uncontrollable 
characteristics  in  both  classes  of  writings.  Requests  are  con- 
stantly being  made  for  opinions  in  anonymous  letter  cases 
with  one  small  signature  for  comparison  with  a  whole  anony- 
mous letter,  with  the  expectation  of  securing  a  '  definite 
opinion  on  such  a  frail  basis.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  writing  may  be  so  distinctly 
individual  that  two  writings  may  thus  be  connected  in  some 
measure,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  any  opinion  in  such 
an  inquiry  is  a  leap  in  the  dark. 


Morton  MacCormac  told  a  good  story  at  the  convention, 
with  the  joke  either  on  himself  or  one  of  his  teachers — it  is 
hard  to  say  which.  The  teacher  in  question  had  been  with  an 
Eastern  institution  before  engaging  with  Mr.  MacCormac 
and  knew  him  only  by  reputation.  Soon  after  getting  into 
the  Pullman  for  the  trip  to  Chicago,  a  prosperous  looking 
gentleman  escorted  by  the  conductor  approached  him  and 
made  the  suggestion  that  as  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
get  a  berth,  he  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  to  be  permitted 
to  share  that  of  its  occupant.  The  later  arrival  seemed  to 
be  a  high  class  sort  of  person,  so  the  teacher  consented  to  the 
arrangement.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  upon  which 
two  persons  traveling  will  enter,  the  Chicago  man  learned 
the  business  of  the  young  teacher  and  his  destination,  that  is. 
that  he  was  bound  for  the  MacCormac  School.  The  stranger 
seemed  to  know  something  about  people  by  the  name  of 
MacCormac  generally,  and  told  of  one  in  the  Southwest  who 
had  been  hanged  for  stealing  horses,  of  another  who  got 
drunk  and  beat  his  wife,  of  a  third  who  robbed  a  bank,  of  a 
fourth  who  was  several  varieties  of  subtle  villain,  and  by  the 
time  he  got  through  the  MacCormac  list,  the  young  teacher 
was  beginning  to  wonder  what  sort  of  a  family  he  was  be- 
coming associated  with.  It  was  too  late  to  turn  back  now, 
however,  even  in  case  he  had  desired  to  do  so,  and  he  was 
greatly  relieved  and  not  less  amused  when  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  his  companion  handed  him  his  card,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  MacCormick  family,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  respected  in  Chicago.  The  story  was 
too  good  to  keep,  so  he  told  it  to  Mr.  MacCormac.  and  now 
Mr.  MacCormac  tells  it  to  his  friends. 


J.  W.   SWANK. 

Our  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  our  old  penmanship 
friend,  J.  W.  Swank,  for  forty-four  years  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  For  lo ! 
these  many  years  have  frequent  letters  come  from  him 
urging  upon  us  the  importance  of  a  visit  to  the  Capital  City, 
and  also  stating  that  the  latch-string  of  the  Swank  office  was 
always  out.  About  the  first  thing  we' did  upon  our  arrival 
at  Washington  was  to  locate  the  Treasury  Department.  Once 
there,  our  friend  took  us  in  hand,  and  what  we  did  not  see 
of   the   inner   workings    of   our    Uncle    Samuel's    strong   box 


would  not  be  worth  relating.  It  has  always  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  convince  us  that  there  is  enough  of  the  medium 
of  exchange — commonly  known  as  money — to  go  around.  We 
must  confess  that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong.  There  is 
enough,  but  it  is  all  in  Washington,  and  there,  day  after 
day,  sit  hundreds  and  thousands  of  women — most  of  whom 
were  once  young — counting,  counting,  counting.  Knowing 
the  feminine  weakness  for  small  change,  we  asked  Mr. 
Swank  if  their  employment  in  the  Treasury  Department  was 
in  the  nature  of  penance.  "Oh!  no."  said  he,  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  "They  keep  ii  about  as  long  as  any  one.  All  money 
is  good  for  is  to  hold  in  one's  hand  for  a  little  while  any- 
way."  And  we  though;  how  true  it  is  after  all  that  money 
is  constantly  passing  from  one  hand  to  another.  Fifty-two 
times  it  is  counted  in  the  Treasury  Department.  What  con- 
vincing proof  this  is  of  the  fallibility  of  human  computa- 
tion. Through  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  departments  we  were  permitted  to  examine  some  ten- 
tlmusand-dollar  bills.  The  pack  was  about  four  inches  high 
and  contained  eleven  million  dollars.  There  were  several 
clerks  between  us  and  the  door,  so  it  was  of  no  use.  We 
shall  have  to  content  ourselves  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
with  bills  of  smaller  denominations.  But  those  ten-thousand- 
dollar  bills  did  look  good  to  us,  and  we  regret  that  there 
are  not  more  of  them  in  circulation. 


At   Work   With   the   Silk-Mill   Girls. 

In  Harper's  for  April,  Miss  Florence  Sanville,  of  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Philadelphia,  tells  of  her  experiences 
as  a  worker  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  silk-mills.  Miss 
Sanville  and  a  friend,  Miss  Cochran,  obtained  work  as  ord- 
inary mill  hands  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
conditions  in  the  mills. 

"The  evils  of  prolonged  hours  of  labor  for  growing  girls 
are  intensified  when  this  labor  is  performed  at  night.  Night 
work  after  a  given  hour  is  prohibited  by  law  for  all  women 
in  certain  industries  in  a  few  States.  Massachusetts,  for  in- 
stance, requires  that  no  woman  shall  work  in  a  textile  factory 
after  6  P.  M.  Other  States  protect  all  girls  up  to  a  certain 
age  from  any  night  employment — as  in  Ohio,  where  no  girl 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  work  after  6 
P.  M.  Many  States  have  no  restrictive  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Pennsylvania,  four  '-ears  ago,  forbade  all  children 
under  sixteen,  with  the  exception  of  boys  in  certain  kinds 
of  occupation,  to  work  for  wages  after  9  P.  M.,  and  the 
Legislature  of  1909  has  included  all  girls  below  eighteen 
years  in  this  protected  class.  But  this  law,  which  sounds 
so  well  on  paper,  has  up  to  the  nresent  proved  but  a  lame 
one  on  account  of  the  loose  requirements  of  the  age  certi- 
ficates; how  lame  Miss  Cochran  and  1  saw  most  clearly  on 
the  evening  when  we  first  applied  for  work  on  the  night 
shift. 

"As  we  went  into  the  factory  our  passage  was  blocked 
by  a  return  stream  of  girls,  and  the  announcement  that  'the 
boiler  was  burst  and  there  was  no  work  that  night.'  In  the 
outpouring  throng,  jubilant  at  their  release,  were  so  many 
short  skirts  that  it  might  well  have  been  a  group  of  school- 
girls, dismissed  late  by  their  teacher.  We  naturally  fell  in 
with  the  girls,  whose  way  led  in  the  same  direction  as  ours, 
and  we  walked   down  the   railroad  track  together. 

" 'Yer  never  worked  nights,  did  yes:  was  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  us.  We  confessed  not.  ' V'll  git  more  fer  it — 
but  it's  terrible  hard.'  J  asked  about  the  hours  and  found 
that  they  were  from  6.30  in  the  .evening  until  fi  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  half-hour  at  midnight.  'Thev  keen  the  doors 
locked  so  that  no  one  can't  git  out — they  didn't  used  ter.' 

"A  few  of  the  girls  left  the  track  to  cut  across  a  near-by 
lot.  'We're  goin'  to  git  blueberries  afore  it  gits  dark,'  they 
called   out   as   they   went   away. 

"  'I  'most  always  go  berryin'  when  I  leave  the  mill  in  the 
mornin's,'   one   of   our   companions    vouchsafed    to   us. 

"'But  aren't  you  too  sleepy?'   Miss  Cochran  asked. 

"  'Oh  no — I  can't  sleep  none  when  I  leave  the  mill.  I  go 
to  bed  after  dinner,  when  I've  helped  my  ma  some.' 

"  'It's  not  so  bad  at  nights  when  vou  gits  used  to  it,'  an- 
other encouraged  us.  'When  yer  ends  is  all  up  the  boss  lets 
you  lie  on  the  floor  and  go  to  sleep.  'Most  all  of  the  girls 
takes  a  nap  about  three  o'clock,  and  he  don't  say  nuthin.'  " 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  OWNERS  AND  MANAGERS 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  financially 
interested  in  school  work.  Especially  is  it  desired  that  matter  appearing  herein  may  be  helpful  in 
establishing   pleasant   relations   among   principals   of   competitive  schools. 
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By  J.  C 


GETTING  BUSINESS. 
Walker,  Secretary  of  the  X.  C.  T.  F. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


HIS  series  of  articles  up  to  the  present  time  has 
dealt  with  subjects  relating  to  getting  ready  to 
do  business.  Beginning  with  this  number,  the 
next  three   will   deal   with  getting  business. 

There  are  many  things  that  enter  into  this 
question  of  getting  business  for  the  school  and 
it  will  he  necessary  for  us  to  lea'Ve  out  all  excepting  the  most 
ifnportant.  We  believe  that  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
school, — the  manager, — the  office  man  is  one  of  the  very  im- 
portant factors  in  getting  business  for  a  school. 

in  the  first  place  he  must  be  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
one  who  inspires  confidence,  who  speaks  frankly  and  clearly 
concerning  the  work  of  his  school  and  one  who  can  be  just 
to  his  competitor.  A  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  who  is  not  afraid  to  advise  a  student  to  go  back- 
to  the  public  schools  if  in  his  opinion  that  is  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  student.  We  know  that  this  is  hard  to  do 
because  the  chances  are  that  the  prospective  student  will  not 
take  the  advice,  and  he  will  probably  apply  at  a  competing 
school  and  be  received  with  open  arms.  The  temptation  is 
very  strong  if  the  student  has  the  money  and  the  school 
needs  it  badly  (.which  it  nearly  always  does)  to  conclude  that 
he  might  as  well  take  the  money  as  to  allow  his  competitor 
to  secure  it ;  but  money  so  taken  is  a  poor  equivalent  for  the 
sacrifice  of  self  respect  and  loss  of  reputation  resulting  from 
this  compromise  with  conscience.  He  must  believe  in  com- 
mercial education,  in  his  school,  in  his  courses,  in  his  teachers, 
in  himself.  He  must  be  enthusiastic  about  his  work  and  know 
every  part  of  it  thoroughly. 

He  should  be  the  strong  character  of  the  institution  and 
the  policy  of  the  entire  school  should  be  controlled  by  him. 
For  this  reason  a  partnership  arrangement,  with  all  partners 
equally  interested,  is  scarcely  ever  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, since  other  partners  are  apt  to  allow  jealousy  to  get  the 
better  of  their  judgment  to  resent  the  interference  of  the 
office  man  with  the  work  of  their  department  or  to  resent  his 
taking  the  lead  in  everything.  This,  however,  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  school  is  to  succeed.  A  school  is  necessarily 
a  one  man  institution.  By  that,  I  mean  that  it  must  have  one 
dominating  spirit,  one  who  stands  before  the  people  of  the 
city  as  the  representative  of  the  school.  One  man  that  the 
public  holds  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  its 
product. 

If  the  school  is  to  succeed  he  must  have  friends,  good 
loyal  friends  among  the  business  and  professional  men.  If 
he  is  a  stranger,  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  should 
receive  his  attention.  If  the  city  have  a  Board  of  Com- 
merce or  Business  Mens'  Club,  money  spent  for  dues  will  be 
money  well  invested  provided  he  is  a  man  that  makes 
friends.  The  making  of  friends  comes  naturally  with  some 
men,  ami  fortunate  is  lie  that  is  so  blessed;  but  the  faculty 
for  making  friends  can  be  cultivated  and  is  a  strong  asset  to 
any  business  or  professional  man.  To  anyone  who  is  in 
doubt  as  to  how  to  go  about  cultivating  this  faculty  I  would 
say   that  it   must   have  proper   surroundings  to  grow  satisfac- 


torily. The  weeds  of  selfishness,  strife,  hatred,  envy,  jealousy, 
egotism  and  the  like  must  be  rooted  out.  Plant  instead  good- 
fellowship  and  consideration  for  the  other  fellow.  In  other 
words,  be  a  friend  to  others.     Do  something  for  somebody. 

"I   ain't  a  goin'  to  do  nothing  for  nobody,   no  time, 
Xobody  never  done  nothing  for  me,  no  place ; 
And  till  I  get  something  from  somebody,  sometime, 
I  don't  intend  to  do  nothing  for  nobody,  no  time." 

If  these  are  your  sentiments  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  change  your  sentiments  or  you  will  not  make  rapid  progress 
in  making  friends,  and  the  chances  are  very  much  against 
success  in  the  school  field.  Better  get  out  and  make  room 
for  the  courteous,  sociable,  agreeable,  friendly  man  who  will 
have  a  chance  to  succeed.  There  are  positions  where  these 
qualities  are  not  necessary,  but  managing  a  commercial  school 
is,  not  one  of  them. 

School  News. 
On  April  6th  Charles  F.  Zulauf,  formerly  of  the  Com- 
mercial Institute,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  took  charge  of  the  Detroit, 
.Mich.,  Commercial  College,  which  he  has  just  purchased  from 
E.  B.  Winter.  Mr.  Winter's  plans  for  the  future  have  not 
been  announced.  Mr.  Zulauf  is  an  experienced  commercial 
man,  and  will  certainly  make  a  great  success  of  his  new  field. 


J.  F.  Draughon,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  now  has  38 
schools  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  his  management, 
and  who  has  opened  eight  in  the  last  ninety  days,  announces 
that  in  the  near  future  he  expects  to  increase  it  to  100.  The 
Draughon  schools  have  become  a  force  for  commercial  edu- 
cation in  the  South,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  new  schools  bearing  his  name  will  be  as  successful  as  the 
old  ones  have  been. 


While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacCormac  were  in  the  East  visit- 
ing Xew  York  and  attending  the  Convention  of  the  E.  C.  T. 
A.  in  Washington,  the  pupils  of  the  MacCormac  School  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  preparing  a  program  and  entertainment 
in  honor  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the 
principal  of  the  school  and  his  wife.  It  is  evident  that  the 
ability  to  make  things  go  which  is  possessed  in  abundant 
quantity  by  Mr.  MacCormac  has  been  developed  in  his  pupils, 
for  the  affair  was  a  great  success,  and  only  the  thought  that 
morning  was  near  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  reception  at 
1.30  in  the  morning  of  March  30th.  C.  A.  Robertson,  of  the 
business  department  of  the  school,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  guilty  parties  in  the  matter  of  preparation,  and 
through  him  a  placque,  upon  which  were  fastened  six  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces,  was  presented  to  the  MacCormacs.  The. 
twenty  signified  the  number  of  years  that  these  two  people 
have  spent  together,  and  the  six  represented  the  period  of 
time  spent  with  the  school  in  the  Woodlawn  section.  A  flash- 
light photograph  was  taken  with  excellent  results.  Mr.  Mac- 
Cormac— who  would  refuse  '  any  honor  in  which  his  wife 
was  not  included — is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  way  he  has 
won  and  held  the  regard  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  the  business 
men  of  Chicago  generally. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AND  A  TRAGEDY. 
Xo  Need  for  Indiscriminate  Criticism. 
GREAT  deal  of  criticism  against  business  schools 
has  been  aroused  recently  by  an  incident  in  New 
York  which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  throughout  the  country  by  the  news- 
J  papers.  A  girl  of  sixteen,  upon  finishing  her 
course  in  one  of  the  business  schools  of  New  York,  was 
sent  out  by  that  institution  in  response  to  a  call,  to  look  for 
a  position.  This  call  did  not  come  from  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  City,  but  from  a  tenement  house  district,  and 
the  girl  who  went  there  was  afterwards  found  murdered 
and  dismembered. 

While  this  is  an  isolated  case,  with  which  must  be  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  the  business  schools  of  New  York  have 
sent  out  thousands  of  young  women  to  responsible  positions 
in  past  years,  there  can  be  no  question  that  grave  dam- 
age has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  business  education  as  a 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence. 

The  New  York  Times,  commenting  on  the  subject,  has  the 


following  to  say : 

"No  other  young  girls  would  be  slain  in  just  the  way  that  Ruth 
Wheeler  was,  and  none  forced  in  just  that  way  to  accept  the  worse 
alternative  which  she  presumably  refused,  if  schools  of  the  sort  from 
which  she  was  recently  graduated  felt  a  greater  responsibility  and  ex- 
ercised a  greater  care  in  fulfilling  their  usual  promise  to  find  positions 
for  pupils  whose  fees  for  instruction  they  accept.  It  is  obviously  wrong 
to  send  girls  who  are  little  more  than  children,  inexperienced  and 
needy,  to  anybody,  anywhere,  who  by  mail  asks  them  to  call.  If  this, 
as  has  heen  asserted,  is  the  custom  of  the  'business  colleges,'  and  the 
typewriter  companies,  it  is  a  custom  in  urgent  need  of  instant  modi- 
fication. 

"The  addresses  of  some  applicants  may  make  investigation  in  their 
cases  unnecessary,  but  such  a  one  as  that  given  by  Wolter  should  have 
suggested  caution,  even  if  it  did  not  excite  suspicion.  There  would  be 
a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  finding  out  the 
character  of  the  offered  places,  but  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  would  be  cheaper  than  the  criticism  which  Ruth  Wheelers 
death  has  brought  upon  her  teachers.  They  only  did  what  they  had 
always  done,  and  what  others  have  been  wont  to  do,  but  the  danger  ot 
it  has  now  been  demonstrated,  and  it  must  be  done   no  more. 

"The  man  who  wants  to  hire  a  typewriting  machine  is  invariably 
•looked  up'  and  has  to  give  references.  At  least  as  much  care  might 
and  should  be  exercised  to  insure  the  reasonable  safety  of  the  g.rl 
who  is  to   use  the   machine." 

While  the  business  school  is  probably  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  when  a  call  comes  from  any  address  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  it  is  a  legitimate  demand  for  a  stenogra- 
pher, and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  school  proprietor 
to  determine  absolutely  the  reliability  of  all  firms  calling  upon 
him  for'  help,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  case  of  a  call 
coming  from  so  unusual  a  place  there  should  have  been  sus- 
picion in  the  mind  of  the  person  receiving  the  call  that 
everything  was  not  just  right.  There  is,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  many  years  of 
business  school  operation  in  this  city  no  like  incident  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  That  stenog- 
raphers have  not  always  been  treated  with  due  respect  in 
some  business  offices  at  responsibility  and  standing  is  cer- 
tainly true,  but  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard  against 
even  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  judgment  of  the  applicant 
for  a  position  must  be  to  a  degree  depended  upon.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  entirely  away  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
stenographer  seeking  a  position,  unfortunate  though  it  may 
be  that  such  responsibility  should  be  expected  from  a  per- 
son without  knowledge  of  the  world  and  only  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Where,  however,  the  call  comes  from  so 
unaccustomed  a  source,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
school,  for  its  own  protection  if  for  no  other  reason,  should 
make  some  investigation  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  party 


calling  for  an  assistant.  It  might  also  be  suggested  that 
where  girls  of  such  immature  years  are  forced  to  enter  the 
business  world,  a  parent,  friend,  or  older  brother  or  sister 
should  accompany  her  on  her  trips  made  in  search  of  a  po- 
sition. 

It  is  possible  that  in  New  York  one  of  the  results  of  the 
murder  of  this  girl  may  be  the  placing  of  school  employment 
bureaus,  and  even  the  employment  departments  of  type- 
writer companies,  under  state  supervision.  This  would  be  in 
many  respects  unfortunate,  for  the  work  done  by  these  em- 
ployment bureaus  is  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  is  .done 
without  charge.  The  typewriter  company  employment  de- 
partments and  the  employment  bureaus  of  the  business  schools 
of  Xew  York  have  kept  thousands  of  young  people  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  regular  employment  agencies,  who  in  many 
instances  accept  a  registration  fee  from  applicants  for  posi- 
tions and  then  perform  no  services.  The  commission  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  employment  agency  where  a  posi- 
tion is  secured  is  also  saved  to  the  pupil,  who  in  most  cases 
needs  the  money  very  badly  and  can  ill  afford  to  pay  one 
or  two  weeks'  salary  to  the  organization  securing  a  position 
for  him  or  her. 

The  case  against  the  business  schools  is  stated  as  follows 
in  one  of  the  New  York  newspapers : 

"Outside  of  the  progress  made  in  shaping  the  evidence,  the  Wolter 
case  received  attention  yesterday  when  the  Aldermen  decided  to  send 
a  resolution  to  the  Legislature  declaring  the  need  for  a  law  making  it 
criminal  for  any  school,  bureau,  or  intelligence  office  to  send  persons 
of  tender  age  to  addresses  the  nature  of  which  they  have  in  no  way 
investigated. 

"The  passing  of  the  resolution  was  followed  by  a  statement  from 
License  Commissioner  Herman  Robinson  that  he  would  to-day  forward 
to  the  Legislature  a  bill  providing  that  all  private  schools  and  all 
theatrical  employment  bureaus  in  the  State  shall  come  directly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Licenses.  Commissioner  Robin- 
son declared  that  the  change  in  the  law  was  imperative  because  the 
courts  have  held  that  his  department  had  no  power  to  interfere  with 
private  schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  advertise  in  many 
cases   that   they   guarantee   places. 

"The  resolution  passed  by  the  Aldermen  set  forth  the  need  for 
remedial  legislation  in  this  way: 

Whereas,  The  brutal  murder  of  Ruth  Wheeler  has  aroused  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city  to  such  a  pitch  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  crime. 

And  Whereas,  Blame  to  a  degree  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
agency  or  place  from  which  girls  are  sent  to  prospective  employers 
application,  for  the  reason  that  no  system  of  inspection  or  measure  of 
care  is  in  vogue  whereby  the  danger  of  sending  girls  to  places  of  peril 
might  be  avoided. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  now  in  session  be 
and  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  so  amend  the  present  law 
lating  to  intelligence  offices  and  other  places  from  which  persons  of  not 
wholly  mature  age  are  sent  for  employment,  so  that  no  such  persons 
are  sent  unless  an  inspection  and  investigation  have  been  made  or 
formation  lodged  which  will  make  it  absolutely  safe  for  any  person 
thus  sent  in  quest  of  a  position. 

"Alderman  Keneally,  who  introduced  the  resolution,  declared  in 
speaking  in  its  behalf  that  'these  business  colleges  have  agents  going 
around  soliciting  young  girls  to  take  a  course  in  stenography  for  a 
fee.  They  guarantee  to  secure  them  employment.  And  this  is  the 
kind  of  positions  they  get  them.  If  such  a  law  as  I  propose  had  been 
in  force  an  immature  girl  such  as  Ruth  Wheeler  would  never  have 
been   sent  to  such  a  place." 

Inasmuch  as  the  public  is  not  a  thing  of  large  discrimina- 
tion it  will  readily  be  seen  that  schools  will  likely  suffer 
as  a  result  of  the  arousing  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
matter  of  this  unfortunate  girl.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
interest  of  business  school  proprietors  that  they  should  take 
a  hand  in  the  matter  and  be  much  more  careful  not  to  send 
such  immature  pupils  to  addresses  which  are  not  only  un- 
known but  are  actually  suspicious.  Even  an  address  in  a 
highly    respectable    apartment    section    should    be    questioned. 
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for  while  some  who  are  there  might  be  in  need  of  an  aman- 
uensis and  the  whole  transaction  would  be  entirely  above  sus- 
picion, we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  there  are  per- 
sons living  at  the  most  respectable  addresses  whose  charac- 
ter will  not  bear  close  inspection.  The  employment  depart- 
ment of  the  business  school  is  so  necessary  a  thing  both  to 
the  pupil  and  the  institution  that  any  handicap  placed  upon 
it  such  as  is  placed  upon  the  regular  employment  bureaus 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  large  army  of  young 
people  seeking  positions,  and  the  best  way  for  the  schools 
to  prevent  legal  interference  with  their  work  is  to  maintain 
so  high  a  standard  that  no  criticism  can  be  made  of  their 
methods  of  operation. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 
Robert  College,  of   Constantinople,  Turkey,  has  added  A. 
L.  Morgan,  formerly  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the   Asbury   Park,   N.   J.,   High   School,   to   its  ■  teaching   staff 
as   Professor   of    Commerce. 

Robert  H.  Carlson,  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  High 
School,  is  now  first  assistant  cashier  of  the  Citizen's  Bank, 
Ligonier,   Ind. 

M.  M.  Rublee,  of  the  Mercerburg,  Pa.,  Academy,  has  re- 
engaged with  that  institution  for  the  next  two  years. 

F.  C.  Brofee  is  now  with  Wood's  School,  149th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

The  Stamford,  Conn.,  High  School  has  engaged  F.  F. 
Garter,  who  will  graduate  this  year  from  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,    N.    Y. 

H.  E.  Reneau,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  is  now  with  the  Mon- 
roe, Wis.,  Business  Institute. 

H.  C.  Brown  has  re-engaged  with  the  York,  Nebr.,  Busi- 
ness College  for  the  coming  school  year. 

The  new  shorthand  teacher  at  the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Com- 
mercial  College  is   Mrs.   M.   B.   Shipley. 

H.  D.  Eades  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  commercial 
department  of  Draughon's  Business  College,  Paducah,  Ky. 

R.  C.  Anderson,  late  with  the  Spencerian  Business  Col- 
lege, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  nas  engaged  with  the  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Business    Institute. 

Miss  Kathleen  McDonald  has  accepted  a-  position  with 
the  Stillwater,  Minn.,  High  School  as  commercial  teacher. 

E.  B.  Ray.  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  Univer- 
sity, has  engaged  with  the  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Business  College. 
The  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Alice  D    Root,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio. 


an  ordinary  business  envelope.  There  are  no  printed  in- 
structions, but  the  copies  have  been  treated  in  such  a  way 
that  instructions  are  unnecessary.  Each  capital  letter  is 
shown  in  a  traced  exercise,  and  the  movement  drills  are  those 
most  highly  approved  by  the  best  teachers.  Each  letter  is 
shown  in  a  word,  and  all  in  all,  there  is  given  a  splendid 
little   penmanship   compendium. 

THE  BANKING  PHRASE  BOOK.— In  Pitman's  Short- 
hand. Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Limited,  London.  Twenty- 
seven  pages  of  shorthand  outlines  and  type  equivalents, 
adapted  especially  to  English  banking  service,  but  in  a  limited 
degree  adaptable  to  American  usage. 

BUSINESS  DEVICES  and  Aids  for  the  Office.  Frank 
Rutherford,  628  Tribune  Building,  New  York.  A  veritable 
"much  in  little"  booklet.  If  you  need  anything  in  your  office, 
you  will  in  all  probability  find  it  described,  at  least  briefly, 
in  BUSINESS  DEVICES.  Here  are  Adding  Machines,  Sec- 
tional Book-Case,  Filing  Cabinets,  Blackboards,  Typewriter 
Cabinets,  Typewriters,  Carbon  Papers,  Card  Indexes,  Copy- 
holders, Duplicators,  etc.,  etc. 


EDITOR'S  CALENDAR. 
LESSONS    IN    PENMANSHIP,   by   J.    H.    Bachtenkircher, 

Supervisor     of     Penmanship,'     Lafayette,      Ind.,      Public 

Schools. 

In  118  pages  the  teachers  and  students  have  here  one  of 
the  most  practical  cour-.cs  in  penmanship  ever  published. 
The  alphabet  is  all  arranged  in  logical  teaching  order,  and  the 
plates  are  faultlessly  written  and  engraved.  The  volume 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  interested  in  practical 
business  writing.  Preceding  the  engraved  plates  are  several 
pages  of  instructive  matter,  teaching  of  movement,  pen-hold- 
ing, proper  position  at  the  desk  and  of  the  paper,  together 
with  some  suggestions  of  a  general  nature. 
MODERN  BUSINESS  WRITING,  H.  O.  Keesling,  New 
Albany,   Ind.     Price,  23   cents. 

Mr.   Keesling  has   put   in   sixteen   small  pages  a  complete 
course  in  business  writing.     The  volume  can  easily  be  put  in 


THE    OMAHA    MEETING    IN    MAY. 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Journal,  the  program  of  the 
convention  of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Omaha  May  26th,  27th  and  28th,  was  pub- 
lished. Since  then  the  prospects  of  a  successful  meeting 
have  grown  even  brighter  than  they  were  at  that  time  and 
new  and  valuable  numbers  have  been  added  to  the  program. 
H.  E.  Read,  president  of  the  Association,  sends  out  the  last 
call  to  all  teachers  within  a  thousand  or  two  miles  of  Omaha, 
and  urges  every  one  to  attend.     He  also  says: 

"The  Booster's  Committee  of  150  is  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  get  the  name  and  address  of  every  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  dis- 
trict. Whether  you  will  be  able  to  attend  the  Omaha  meeting 
or  not,  if  you  live  within  400  miles  of  Omaha,  will  you  send 
your  name  and  address  to  the  committee?  We  are  anxious 
to  get  an  absolutely  perfect  list  of  commercial  teachers  in 
the  Central  territory.  Sending  your  name  will  entail  no 
obligation  upon  you  to  enroll,  but  will  bring  you  full  informa. 
tion  about  the  Omaha  meeting.  Send  it  to  H.  E.  Read,  Pres- 
ident,  Peoria,  Illinois." 

This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sectional  conven- 
tions. The  Association  has  made  rapid  growth  since  its 
organization,  and  its  value  to  commercial  educators  in  the 
central  section  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  A  representa- 
tive of  The  Journal  will  be  on  the  ground  to  secure  for  the 
magazine  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  will  have 
copies  of  The  Business  Journal  in  its  new  and  improved 
form  for  distribution  to  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
it.  Those  who  cannot  attend  should  watch  for  the  con- 
vention report  winch  will  appear  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


OBITUARY. 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Preston. 

After  fifty-two  years  of  happy  married  life,  Mrs.  I.  S. 
Preston,  wife  of  the  well  known  penman  and  supervisor,  died 
on  Easter  Monday  at  their  home  in  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Preston 
had  been  seriously  ill  only  a  short  time,  and  her  death  was  a 
great  blow  to  many  friends  as  well  as  to  her  devoted  hus- 
band, whose  health  was  not  of  the  best.  Aside  from  the  hus- 
band, a  son,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  business  in  Phil- 
adelphia, survives.  Mr.  Preston  himself  was  confined  to  his 
room  for  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  many 
friends  who  know  him  personally  and  as  a  penman  extend 
health. 
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IT   PAYS  TO   ADVERTISE. 

The  man  who  whispers  down  a  well 

About  the  goods  he  has  to  sell 
Will  never  make  the  shining  dollars 

Like  he  who  climbs  a  tree  and  hollers. 

HAT'S  the  use  of  advertising?"  Ask  the 
"Uneeda  Biscuit  Company."  Ask  the  Rem- 
ington, .  the  Smith  Premier,  the  Underwood, 
the  Monarch,  the  Royal,  and  other  Typewriter 
Companies.  Ask  the  Waterman  Fountain 
Pen  Company.  Ask  Scott  &  Bowne,  the  "Cod 
Liver  Oil"  Company.  Ask  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  the  "Standard 
Dictionary"  Company.  Ask  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  the  "Web- 
ster's Dictionary"  Company.  Ask  the  Manufacturers  of  Pears 
Soap,  Worcestershire  Sauce,  Huyler's  Candies,  the  Ostermoor 
Mattresses,  what  they  think  about  advertising. 


Something  to  sell  and  somebody  to  buy  constitute  the 
basis  of  business.  What  have  you  to  sell, — clothes,  fountain 
pens,  bookcases,  magazines,  stationery,  shorthand  instruction, 
— there's  somebody  in  this  broad  land  who  needs  your  sup- 
ply, but  who  are  you  and  where  do  you  keep  the  goods?  Are 
they  anxious  to  buy?  Possibly  not  now,  but  the  need  may 
develop  suddenly,  and  then  they  ask,  "Where's  that  Ad.  I 
saw  in  the  Magazine?"  "Who  was  it  had  *  *  *  to  sell,  and 
where  was  it?"  Your  advertising  is  like  keeping  your  store 
open  day  and  night  while  you  and  your  clerks  are  sleeping, 
for  inspection  at  least. 


A  true  story.  A  young  man  from  Ohio  went  South  to 
Georgia.  He  settled  in  a  town  where  the  asthma  was  very 
prevalent.  His  dear  old  grandmother  had  as  an  heirloom 
in  the  family  a  so-called  specific  for  this  malady.  He  sent 
home  for  it.  He  made  a  small  quantity  and  gave  it  freely  to 
several  sufferers,  and  they  were  greatly  helped  or  cured.  He 
obtained  their  affidavits  to  these  facts.  With  a  capital  of  but 
fifteen  dollars  he  inserted  small  ads.  in  two  or  three  local 
papers,  with  references  to  "home-cured"  people  not  far 
away.  The  second  month,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  for 
tlie  Asthma  Cure  were  spent  in  the  manufacture  and  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  same.  Constantly  increasing  the  advertising, 
the  sales  as  rapidly  increased,  and  in  two  years  our  friend 
found  he  had  a  splendid  income  on  safe  and  sound  invest- 
ments. A  good,  substantial,  workable  asthma  cure  was  better 
to  him  than  selling  cheap  jewelry  on  commission. 


and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  early  war  times,  we  saw 
on  the  tables  of  the  Fisk  Party  in  the  Hotel  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  literally  piles  of  gold  and  silver,  taken  in  on  the  trip 
from  Brattelboro,  Vermont,  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the 
old  gentleman,  quietly  smoking  his  cigar,  and  in  a  quiet  tone 
would  say,  Mr.  B.  that  gold  comes  from  our  wonderful  "ad- 
vertising." He  had  the  goods  to  sell,  but  it  was  the  "turn- 
out" as  well  as  the  Yankee  glibness  that  "sold  the  goods." 

Friend,    have    you    the    goods?      Where    are    you    selling 
them?     How? 


"Jim  Fisk,"  the  marvellous  promoter  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  his  Yankee  father,  knew  the  benefit 
of  broad  advertising.  The  writer  of  these  lines  knew  both 
well.     Read   this ! 

The  father  worked  in  a  woolen  mill,  which  failed,  and  he 
took  what  was  due  him  in  woolen  cloth.  He  hired  an  old 
horse  and  buggy  and  travelled  around  the  country  not  far 
from  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  peddling  the  cloth.  His  stock 
ran  low.  To  sell  it  he  added  other  varieties,  and  more  woolen 
goods.  As  a  Yankee  he  knew  how  to  talk  with  the  women 
in  the  homes  on  country  roads.  He  saw  a  good  thing,  and 
he  knew  it.  He  took  "Jim"  into  partnership.  Jim  believed 
in  advertising,  if  not  entirely  by  newspapers,  certainly  by  the 
best  wagons  that  money  could  buy  and  the  finest  horses  to 
match.  When  we  met  the  father  and  the  son,  during  the  war 
times,  they  had  seven  wagons,  with  the  finest  turnouts,  six 
drivers,  a  beautiful  private  carriage  in  which  rode  the  wife 
and  sister,  and  the  wagons  loaded  with  over  thirty  thousand 
dollars  of  goods,  of  all  kinds  appealing  to  woman't  taste,  her 
needs  or  her  pride.  Those  wonderful  wagons,  carriage  and 
horses  stopping  in  front  of  a  farmhouse  of  well-to-do  people 
was  a  sign  that  some  money  would  pass  into  the  Fisk  coffers, 


In  the  April  number  of  The  North  American  Review  is 
an  important  article  by  Walter  K.  Tuller,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Bar,  entitled  "Is  the  Federal  Corporation  Tax  Law  Consti- 
tutional ?"  While  somewhat  technical  in  handling  his  sub- 
ject, the  writer  makes  very  clear  the  principles  sought  to  be 
established,  which  are : 

"1.  That  although  called  an  excise,  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
Act  under  consideration  is,  in  reality,  simply  a  tax  upon  a 
corporate  franchise  and  as  such  a  direct  tax.  That  not  being 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  population, 
it  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

"2.  That  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
corporate  franchises  granted  by  the  several  States  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  constitutionally  'reserved'  powers,  it  is- uncon- 
stitutional also  on  the  separate  and  distinct  ground  that  it  is 
beyond  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  and  an 
invasion  of  those  reserved  to  the  States,  and 

"3.  That  if  held  not  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  corporate  fran- 
chise, it  is  simply  a  tax  on  the  property  held  by  corporations, 
and  therefore  unconstitutional  under  the  principle  declared  in 
the  Income  Tax  Case,  supra." 


100  WORDS  FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 
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Honesty. 

I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  when  black  Sam,  who  some- 
times waits  on  me  at  my  restaurant,  entered  my  office. 

"What  can   I   do   for  you,   Sam?"   I   asked. 

"Ah  got  a  chance  to  change  mah  situation,  Misseli  Clahk," 
he  said.  "Yo'  kin  sell  a  good  wu'd  fo'  me,  cain't  yo'?  Tell 
'em  Ah'm  hones',  'i  sich?" 

"Of  course,"  I  hesitated,  "you're  a  good  waiter,  Sam,  but 
I  don't  know  anything  speciallv  about  your  honesty." 

"Well,  tell  'em  dat,  an'  say  yo'  thinks  Ah'm  hones'.  Dat'll 
be    enough." 

So   I   promised   I  would. 

"Thank  yo'.  thank  yo',  Misseh  Clahk,"  he  said,  with  a 
deep  bow.  "When  yo'  come  over  to-morrow,  sit  at  mah 
table  'n  Ah'll  give  yo'  a  sho't  check." — Exchange. 


HE  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  East- 
ern Commercial  Teachers'  Association  convened 
at  the  Business  High  School,  9th  and  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  24, 
_'.j  and  :.'(;,  and  has  now  passed  into  history  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  existence  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

There  was  a  large  representation  of  members  and  visitors 
present  at  the  opening  session  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March 
24,  among  them  being  many  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  our  profession.  It  was  a  notable  gathering,  the 
success  of  which  was  due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Chairman  Allan  Davis,  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  his 
able  assistants  who  had  charge  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  2.:S0  o'clock  in  the 
large  Assembly  Room  of  the  Business  High  School,  by  Presi- 
dent E.  H.  Norman,  of  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Business  College. 
Allan  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  Principal 
of  the  Business  High  School,  delivered  a  short  address  of 
welcome.  He  gave  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
programme  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  teachers  would 
prove  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Win.  F.  Gude,  President  of  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  then  called  upon.  Mr.  Gude  welcomed  the 
teachers  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  stating  that  the  keys  of 
the  city  were  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  the  visitors.  He 
wanted  each  and  every  teacher  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
hoped  that  they  would  find  many  things  of  interest  that 
would  repay  them  for  making  the  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

A.  T.  Stuart,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Wash- 
ington, also  delivered  an  excellent  address  of  welcome,  full 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration.  He  said  that  the  com- 
mercial work  in  public  high  schools  was  here  to  stay,  and 
that  it  was  an  important  factor  in  educational  work  which 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  was  the  leading  issue 
in  the  educational  forces  of  to-day.  Mr.  Stuart's  address  was 
inspiring  and   uplifting. 

The  various  addresses  of  welcome  were  responded  to  by 
E.  M.  Huntsinger,  of  the  Huntsinger  Business  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Mr.  Huntsinger  was  at  his  best,  and  gave  the 
teachers  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches,  full  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration.  He  pleaded  for  a  more  thorough  course  of 
study  in  the  commercial  schools  of  America,  and  for  a  better 
trained  corps  of  teacher-. 

President  E.  H.  Norman  then  delivered  his  annual  ad- 
dress, which  he  entitled  "What  Shall  the  Standard  Be?"  His 
address  was  one  of  the  best  papers  presented  at  the  Conven- 
tion. He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  good  and  poor 
school;  upon  the  question  of  a  better  course  of  study;  upon  a 
better  trained  teaching  force ;  upon  an  equalized  standard  of 
tuition  scale;  and  upon  a  better  and  stronger  feeling  of  re- 
spect among  business  college  proprietors  and  teachers  gen- 
erally. He  compared  the  business  college  of  yesterdav  with 
that  of  to-day.  and  pointed  out  a  great  many  remedies  that 
would   better   the   conditions    of   such    schools,    and   create   a 


The  Capitol. 

more  respectful  consideration  from'  the  public  at  large.  Alto- 
wether.  Mr.  Norman's  address  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
present,  and  was  received  with  well  merited  applause  upon  its 
conclusion. 

After  the  announcement  and  appointment  of  committees 
by  President  Norman,  Dr.  Colyer  Meriwether,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  delivered  an  excellent  address  upon  the  "Correla- 
tion of  Subjects  in  a  Commercial  High  School."  Dr.  Meri- 
wether handled  his  subject  in  an  able  manner.  He  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  various  commercial  sub- 
jects, and  then  grouped  them  in  accordance  with  their  im- 
portance in  the  business  course.  He  advocated  a  thorough 
course  in  English  and  spelling,  believing  them  to  be  two  of 
the  most  important  subjects  in  the  whole  curriculum.  He 
held  that  a  thorough  course  in  Commercial  Geography,  His- 
tory of  Commerce,  Economics,  and  Civics  should  be  taught 
in  every  high  school  where  a  business  course  was  in  opera- 
tion. 

There  was  quite  a  lively  discussion  of  Dr.  Meriwether's 
paper,  participated  in  by  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  A.  X.  Palmer, 
Enos  Spencer  and  other-. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  read  a  paper  on  "The  Best  Methods  of  Building 
Up  a  Business  School."  Dr.  Rowe  is  always  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  the  paper  he  read  at  this  convention  proved 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  handled  his  subject  in  a  thor- 
oughly btvsiness-like  way.  He  pleaded  for  a  better  advertis- 
ing plan,  for  cleaner  methods  of  obtaining  patronage,  and  for 
a  stronger  and  better  teaching  force.  He  asserted  that  in 
order  to  run  a  business  school  successfully  three  things  were 
essential:  First,  a  more  up-to-date  course  of  study;  second, 
a  judicious  use  of  printer's  ink;  and  third,  the  very  best 
corps  of  teachers  that  money  can  secure. 

Dr.  Rowe's  paper  brought  out  quite  a  number  of  interest- 
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ing  points  advanced  b_v  Charles  M.  Miller.  J.  E.  Fuller,  A.  X. 
Palmer,  J.   F.   Fish,   Morton   McCormac,   and   Enos    Spencer. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned  at  4.30  o'clock. 

Friday   Morxixg    Session. 

Bright  and  early  Friday  morning  the  members  of  the 
Association  began  to  gather  at  the  Business  High  School,  to 
spend  an  hour  in  the  exhibit  room.  At  ten  o'clock  the  pres- 
ident called  them  to  order  to  listen  to  a  discussion  on  Rapid 
Calculation,  by  D.  A.  McMillan,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan is  an  enthusiastic  calculator,  and  he  told  how  he  trains 
his  students  to  become  expert  in  performing  business  com- 
putation. His  talk  brought  up  a  spirited  discussion.  Some 
of  the  members  rather  condemned  lightning  methods.  They 
omitted  to  get  Mr.  McMillan's  point  that  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  was  rapid  calculation  and  not  arithmetic.  In  his 
class  in  arithmetic  he  teaches  not  onlj  the  how  but  the  why. 
He  touched  upon  short  methods  in  multiplication,  bill  ex- 
tensions, and  problems,  interest  and  discounts. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  President  of  the  East  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Training  School,  then  read  a  rnost  valuable  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Trained  Teacher."  Mr.  Wright  was  former- 
ly principal  of  one  of  the  high  schools  of  Baltimore.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  John  Hopkins  University,  and  is  himself  a  fine 
type  of  teacher  he  would  have  all  others  become. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Forbes,  of  Rochester,  then  dictated  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  the  subject  of  "The  Problem  of  Lefthanded- 
ness  in  Penmanship."  Dr.  Forbes  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  this  subject  both  from  scientific  and  practical  points 
of  view.  He  condemns  most  emphatically  the  practice  of 
permitting  pupils  to  write  with  their  left  hands.  Among  the 
reasons  given  are  :  First,  business  men  do  not  like  to  employ 
lefthanded  writers.  Second,  civilization  is  based  upon  right 
handedness.  Third,  righthandedness  is  natural  because  of 
our  bodily  structure. 

It  js  our  plan  a  little  later  to  publish  a  fuller  report  of 
Dr.  Forbes'  remarks. 

Bookkeeping,  elementary  and  advanced,  were  discussed  by 
H.  N.  Staley  and  R.  M.  Browning,  of  Baltimore.  These 
papers  were  so  practical  that  a  brief  mention  would  not  do 
them  justice  and  in  another  issue  it  is  hoped  to  present  them 
in    full. 

Saturday  Morxin'g  Session". 

After  the  president's  reception,  all  the  members  returned 
to  the  high  school  to  take  up  the  program  for  the  day. 


The   Congressional  Library. 

J.  X.  Kimball,  of  Xew  York,  read  a  characteristic  paper 
on  shorthand.  In  this  he  denounced  the  practice  of  teaching 
small  children,  guaranteeing  positions,  ridiculing  other  sys- 
tems, and  many  other  things  of  similar  nature.  Mr.  Kimball 
always  interests  conventionists.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is 
in  a  class  by  himself  on  such  an  occasion  with  such  a  subject. 
Other  subjects  on  the  program  were  "Penmanship — How 
To  Teach  It,"  by  E.  F.  Whitmore,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "Bus- 
iness Correspondence,"  by  E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass. ; 
and  "Correlation  of  Penmanship  and  Other  Branches,"  by 
K.  C.  Atticks,  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  excursion  to  Mt.  Vernon 
was  scheduled  to  leave  at  1 :30.  the  session  was  drawn  quickly' 
to  a  close.  The  result  of  the  business  meeting  appears  else- 
where. 


The  White  House. 


THE  BANQUET. 

Reported   by   W.    P.   Steixhaeuser,   Ocean   Grove,    X.  J. 

X  Friday  evening,  March  25th,  a  banquet  was  held 
in  the  Arlington  Hotel.  Over  400  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  meet  socially 
and  get  better  acquainted.  An  informal  re- 
ception was  held  from  7  to  7  :30  preceding  the 
banquet.     The   following  menu  was   served : 

Blue  Points 

Celery  <  Hives  Salted    Nuts 

Consomme    Printanier 

Planked    Shad-Americaine 

Smithfield   Han  au   Champagne 

Xew   Spinach 

Sweetbread  glace  with  fresh  Mushrooms 

Green  Peas. 

( (range  Sherbet 

Sirluin   of   Beef    Pique   au   Cresson 

Salad  de  Saison 

Ice   Cream   Neapolitan 

Fancy  Cakes 

Cheese 

White   Rock  Coffee  Mint  Wafers 

E.  H.  Norman,  President  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  presided.  In 
introducing  the  toastmaster.  Mr.  Xorman  said  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  attained  a  unique  distinction  and  one  never 
attained  by  any  other  man,  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  in- 
troducing   as    toastmaster,    Mrs.    Norman's    husband.      After 
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Magnolia  Tree  in  White  House  Grounds. 

the   applause   had   subsided,   he   introduced   the    first   speaker  . 
of   the   evening,   Honorable   David   J.   Foster,    Representative 
from  Vermont.     Mr.  Foster  said  in  part: 

"You  represent  the  latest  work  in  education,  not  the  last 
work,  but  the  latest  work.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  rev- 
olution in  our  educational  institutions  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  young  man  who  went  to 
rap  at  doors  of  our  colleges  and  said  he  wished  to  secure  an 
A.  B..  was  told  that. he  would  have  to  walk  for  four  years  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  path,  followed  by  what  was  then 
known  as  a  college  classical  education.  One  single  path  was 
to  be  pursued  by  him  if  he  wanted  his  degree.  Popular 
courses  came  into  use  later.  The  young  man  was  allowed  to 
wander.  Then  came  the  time  when  the  cry  was  that  educa- 
tion should  be  vocational,  'that  education  from  the  start  was 
to  prepare  men  for  their  vocations  in  life.  Now,  lo  and  be- 
hold, in  less  than,  a  generation  we  have  had  a  revolution  in 
educational  matters.  The  business  courses  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  the  result  of  this  revolution.  They 
are  a  necessary  part  of  our  educational  svstem,  and  are  here 
to  stay.  You  represent  the  latest  work  in  this  department 
of  education.  Not  only  our  colleges  but  our  high  schools  are 
organizing  commercial  departments  where  young  men  and 
young  women  are  trained  for  the  practical  everyday  work  of 
everyday  life.  We  should  have  in  our  colleges  great,  broad- 
minded  men  to  teach  these  subjects  to  our  young  men  and 
young  women.  Today  with  this  changed  condition  in  our 
colleges  there  comes  the  necessity  for  broad-minded,  strong 
people — practical  men  in  the  places  of  the  old-time  classical 
professors. 

"Now,  that  we  have  adopted  this  vocational  thought  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  education,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  schools  like  yours  with  their  commercial  departments, 
that  the  courses  be  sufficiently  long  and  broad,  that  these 
your  schools,  and  those  like  them,  may  send  out  young  men 
and  young  women  well  educated,  thoroughly  well  trained  in 
their  mother  tongue,  so  that  they  can  do  something  more 
than  use  their  pens  in  stenography  or  their  genius  in  type- 
writing. We  should  know  the  difference  at  once  between  the 
person  who  claims  to  be  an  expert  and  the  person  who  really 
is  an  expert.  The  one  who  claims  to  be  an  expert  may  not 
have  had  the  broad  foundation  to  enable  him  to  get  forward 
in  order  to  make  a  success  of  his  line,  but  if  his  education  at 
the  start  has  been  sufficiently  broad  and  thorough,  he  would 
have  no  trouble  about  convincing  us  concerning  his  expert 
knowledge.    The  good  positions  are  waiting  for  those  people 


who  are  well  qualified  to  take  and  hold  them.  They  are  open 
to  the  people  who  are  thoroughly  educated  in  this  new 
phase  of  educational  thought." 

Ihe  next  speaker  introduced  was  the  Honorable  William 
E.  Andrews,  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  deliv- 
ered a  most  eloquent  speech  which  fairly  fired  his  hearers.. 
He  gave  a  descriptive  outline  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  He  said  in  part:  "If  the  United  States  maintains 
the  same  measure  of  progress  until  next  June,  $345,0011,000  to 
$350,000,000  from  import  duties  will  have  been  collected. 
1  his  will  be  the  largest  amount  collected  during  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

"There  is  no  better  field,  no  brighter  realm  than  in  educa- 
ting the  youth  of  the  land.  Business  education  is  becoming  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  world's  work.  It  is  becoming  an 
important  thing  when  you  consider  all  the  great  questions 
confronting  the  nation.  The  teachers  here  assembled  know 
what  it  means.  The  records  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  United  States  government  could  not  be  handled  without 
men  and  women  trained  in  the  business  schools  of  the  land. 
There  is  no  grander  vocation  than  that  of  training  the  young 
men  and  young  women  for  active  business  pursuits.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  profession  you  represent,  and  hope 
that  you  will  do  your  duty  in  educating  the  youth  in  the 
right  wa>  ." 

The  next  speaker  introduced  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer 
Mussey,  Dean  of  the  Washington  Law  School,  and  proved 
to  be  the  most  interesting  on  the  program.  She  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  commercial  teaching  profession,  and  gave  a 
great  many  reminiscences  regarding  the  pioneer  business  edu- 
cators of  America.  Among  other  things  she  said :  "I  knew 
Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  Bryant  when  a  little  girl.  I  used  to 
explore  their  pockets  for  the  little  sweets  always  to  be  found 
there.     Being  the  daughter  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  I  want  to  pay 


St.  Joh: 


's   P.   E.   Church   known  as  "Church   of  State," 
Attended  by   Mrs.   Taft. 


a  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  believe  that  much  is  due  Mr. 
Spencer  for  bringing  the  cause  of  good  writing  up  to  the 
standard  it  is  in  today.  He  worked  indefatigably  in  its  in- 
terests for  a  great  many  years.  It  was  through  his  efforts 
that  business  colleges  got  their  start.  In  those  early  days 
when  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  girl,  there  were  no  large  business 
educator's  associations  such  as  are  here  represented  tonight. 
Now,  when  I  look  at  this  large  gathering  of  people  I  marvel 
at  the  change.  Then  we  had  no  improved  methods  for  trans- 
acting business  such  as  the  teachers  here  train  their  pupils  in. 
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"The  Noble  film"  who  shook  hands  with  President  Taft. 

The  courses  while  meagre  at  first,  have  grown  into  wonderful 
courses  of  study,  capable  to  lit  thoroughly  for  the  exacting 
demands  of  the  business  world.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you 
upon  the  work  you  are  doing  and  wish  you  God's  speed  in 
your  labors." 

After  Mrs.  Spencer  Mussey's  speech,  a  motion  was  made 
and  duly  seconded  that  a  committee  of  live  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Association  to  formulate  a  plan  :o  place 
a  memorial  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  toast-master  then  called  upon  Morton  McCormac.  of 
Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  who  invited  the 
members  present  to  meet  with  the  Federation  at  Christmas 
time  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  stated  that  a  good  time 
would  be  had  and  that  everybody  would  be  made  welcome. 

The  toast-master  also  called  on  Enos  Spencer,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  President  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  who  urged  the  members  present  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago next  December  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation.  He  said,  "We 
had  a  splendid  meeting  in  Louisville  last  December.  -  We  will 
even  surpass  the  plans  and  good  work  done  at  Louisville  at 
the  Chicago  meeting.  Come  down  there,  hang  up  your  hat, 
and  enjoy  the  inspiration  that  will  be  on  tap  at  the  great  com- 
mercial center  of  the  world." 

The  last  speaker  called  upon  was  Allan  Davis,  Principal  of 
the  Business  High  School  of  Washington,  and  Chairman  of 
the* Local  Committee  of  Arrangements.  Owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  Prof.  Davis  spoke  briefly  regarding  the 
work  of  the  committee  to  make  this  year's  convention  a  suc- 
cess. He  expressed  the  hope  that  all  the  teachers  would 
have   a   good  time  during  their  stay   in   Washington. 


.SEEING  THE  PRESIDENT. 
While  business  educators  shake  hands  with  and  direct 
the  minds  of  future  merchant  princes  and  captains  of  in- 
dustry, it  is  not  every  day  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
thus  to  salute  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
opportunity  came,  however,  at  Washington,  during  the  con- 
vention of.  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  for  on  Saturday  morning  cards 
like  the  following  were  distributed  among  those  at  the  Busi- 
ness High  School : 

Arrived  at  the  White   House  grounds,   it   was    found   that 


iSmpttmt 

btj  the 

Uliitr  Hfousr, 

^atitruau  morning,  fHarrii  Suirnty-aixtli. 

niurtrrn  Intnurru  ana  trn. 

trn  n'rlnrk. 

Aimuasimi  by  rarft  unly. 


two  or  three  other  delegations  were  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  "Great  White  Father,"  and  the  girls  from 
the  Brooklyn  High  were  given  the  preference.  About  10:30, 
however,  the  commercial  teachers  began  to  wind  through  the 
executive  offices.  As  they  approached  the  President,  his  sec- 
retary took  the  names  of  the  visitors,  who  passed  them  on 
to  Mr.  Taft,  so  when  he  grasped  each  new  hand  he  was  able 
to  call  the  name  as  easily  as  if  he  had  known  the  owner  of  it 
for  years.  No  one  was  encouraged  to  loiter,  however,  and 
refer  -to  the  possibility  of  diplomatic  appointments,  for  the 
President  was  business-like  and  the  crowd  behind  was  eager. 
Nearly  all  expressed  themselves  as  much  pleased  with  what 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  see  of  the  Chief  Executive. 


FIRMS   REPRESENTED   AT   THE   WASHINGTON 
MEETING. 
The    Adder    Machine    Co. 
The    Gregg    Publishing    Co.,    New    York. 
The    Monarch    Typewriter    Co. 
The  Smith   Premier  Typewriter  Co. 
The    Underwood    Typewriter    Co. 
Barnes    Publishing    Co..    St.    Louis. 
Burroughs    Adding    Machine    Co.,    Detroit. 
Dixon,  Joseph,  Crucible  Co. 
Edison   Business   Phonograph  Co. 
Ginn   &    Co.,    Commercial    Texts.    Boston. 
Goodyear-Marshall   Publishing  Co. 
Hammond   Typewriter   Co. 
Minnex   Co.,  inc.,   N.   ML,  Washington. 


E.  C.  T.  A.  in  Line. 
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President  Norman  at  head  of  the  Procession. 

Dick  Fire  Proof  Steel  Safe-Cabinet. 

Wales  Visible  Adding  and  Listing  Machine. 

Writer    press-Duplicating    typewriter    and    office    printing 
machines. 
Progressive  Stenographer  Publishing   Co..   Baltimore. 
Remington   Typewriter  Co. 
Royal  Typewriter  Co. 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chas.  G. 

South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Wellington  Typewriter  Co. 


For  the  various  Washington  views  illustrating  our  report 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial'Teachers'  As- 
sociation, we  are  indebted  to  the  former  editor  of  The 
Journal,  William  J.  Kinsley.  Mr.  Kinsley,  aside  from  his 
many  accomplishments  as  a  handwriting  expert,  editor, 
teacher  and  penman,  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  photo- 
graphic artist.  His  profession  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
make  continual  use  of  the  camera,  and  during  his  fifteen 
years'  experience  as  a  handwriting  expert  he  has  fitted  him- 
self to  do  a  class  of  work  which  can  usually  be  done  only  by 
the  professional  photographer. 


THE  TRIP   TO   MT.   VERNON. 

What  the  banquet  is  to  most  conventions  of  commerical 
teachers  the  complimentary  trip  down  the  Potomac  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  given  by  the  Smith-Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  was  to 
the  Washington  Convention.  It  was  announced  before  hand 
by  the  president  of  the  E.  C  T.  A.  that  the  weather  man 
had  "been  seen."  and  that  everything  that  could  be  done 
by  that  department  of  the  Government  would  be  looked  after. 
It  was.  Saturday  was  the  kind  of  day  that  the  spring  poet 
loves  to  turn  up  his  coat  collar  about  his  neck  and  write  of. 
After  everyone  had  shaken  hands  with  the  President  and  for- 
gotten the  brilliant  remarks  he  expected  to  make  as  he 
paused  for  a  moment  before  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation; 
after  W.  J.  Kinsley,  of  New  York,  had  snap-shotted  the 
various  sections  of  the  serpentine  line  which  wound  over  the 
White  House  grounds  in  front  of  the  executive  offices  and 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  those  three  hundred  high  school  girls 
from  Brooklyn,  who  seemed  to  have  the  first  call  on  the 
President's  attention:  after  the  deliberations  of  the  last  day 
of  the  Convention  bad  been  hurried  over  in  order  that  no 
one  might  miss  the  crowning  feature  of  the  Convention,  a 
rush   was  made   for  the   wharf,   where   a   steamer   waited    for 


the  cluck  to  show  1  A:>  P.  M.,  in  order  that  it  might  cut  loose 
and  start  on  its  downward  journey. 

When  the  teachers  all  got  on  board  there  was  exactly  a 
boatload,  including  the  regular  passengers  who  were  not 
connected  with  the  party.  As  a  general  thing  a  boat  ex- 
cursion  in  March,  even  so  far  south  as  Washington,  should 
be  accompanied  by  overcoats,  or  followed  by  severe  colds, 
Imt  in  this  case  one  could  sit  comfortably  on  the  deck  in  the 
shade  and  watch  the  scenery  of  the  Potomac  glide  by.  Ar- 
med at  Ait.  Vernon,  the  teachers  ami  proprietors  forgot 
their  troubles  in  the  inspection  of  the  premises  of  the  "father 
of  his  country,"  crowding  the  rooms  of  the  old  mansion  and 
gazing  upon  the  furniture  w;hich  he  used,  the  rooms  in  which 
he  and  Martha  Washington*  died,  and  the  one  which  Nellie 
Custer  occupied  while  there.  The  room  that  Lafayette  oc- 
cupied also  received  its  share  of  attention.  The  excellent 
taste  of  the  original  owner  of  this  estate  was  freely  com- 
mented upon,  as  was  the  view  of  the  Potomac  from  the  front 
porch  of  the  Washington  home  with  the  farther  shores  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  distance,  the  river  itself  spread  out  to 
the  nearer  vision,  and  the  green  lawn  sloping  down  to  the 
river's  edge.  The  hour  allowed  for  the  visit  at  Mt.  Vernon 
was  too  short  but  the  grounds  are  closed  at  four  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  boat  swung  off  from  the  wharf.  The  trip  back 
to  Washington  was  as  delightful  as  that  outward  bound,  and 
the  guests  gathered  in  groups  on  the  deck  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances and  to  form  new  friendships,  which  in  the  hurry 
of   the   Convention   had  been   rather  neglected. 


ABSTRACTS    FROM    PRESIDENT    NORMAN'S 
ADDRESS. 

That  business  schools  are  not  perfect,  and  that  there  are 
among  us  men  who  are  using  methods  that  are  odious,  re- 
pulsive, and  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cause  we  represent, 
no  one  will  deny.  But  this  is  not  strange  or  unusual.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  in  every  profession — the  law,  medicine,  and 
theology, — there  are  schools  and  men  who  blacken  the  reputa- 
tion, injure  the  usefulness,  and   disgrace  the  profession  they 


Part 
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represent?  Why,  then,  should  we  expect  the  business  school 
to  he  above  criticism  and  an  exception  to  this  general  rule? 
That  our  schools  have  not  reached  the  degree  of  perfection 
and  usefulness  which  we  have  a  right  to  hope  and  expect 
they   will   attain,   is   admitted   by   all. 

Many    methods    have    been    suggested    for   their   improve- 
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Dupont  Circle  Park. 

mcnt.  It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  found  in  a  stronger  curriculum,  by  others  that 
better  prepared  teachers  would  remove  the  trouble ;  and  others 
standard  for  graduation.  I  admit  the  great  importance  of 
all  these,  but  in  my  opinion  the  trouble  does  not  lie  .with  the 
curriculum,  or  with  the  teachers,  or  with  the  standard  of 
graduation,  but  elsewhere.  In  many  cases,  standards  of 
graduation  have  been  set  up  to  look  at  and  to  admire. 
Strengthening  and  lengthening  the  curriculum  has  been 
talked  to  death ;  the  importance  of  well-trained,  competent 
underrate  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  all  these;  but  im- 
portant as  they  are,  and  regulate  them  as  you  may,  the 
teachers  is  preached  from  the  house-tops.  I  would  not 
trouble  will  still  exist. 

You  realize  and  admit  that  the  output  of  the  business 
school  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  then  you  conclude 
that  the  whole  trouble  lies  with  some  of  the  facts  just  stated. 
You  have  erred  in  your  diagnosis  of  the  case — you  adminis- 
ter the  wrong  medicine — the  patient  grows  worse,  and  as  a 
last  resort,  the  expert,  the  learned  doctor,  is  called  in.  He 
asks  a  few  questions,  feels  the  pulse,  and  with  a  serious  and 
learned  expression  advises  more  curriculum,  and  suggests  a 
feu  doses  of  some  new  concoction  that  he  has  just  invented 
and  patented;  but  alas!  these  fail;  the  patient  still  lan- 
guishes, and  the  business  community  suffers.  You  stand  by, 
and  see  the  life  fast  ebbing  away — preparation  for  the  fun- 
eral  b egins;  the  neighbors  drop  in;  with  tear-stained  eyes  they 
gaze  on  the  emaciated  form,  and  with  bated  breath  they  cry 
nut,  "What  shall  we  do!"  With  bowed  heads  and  sorrowful 
hearts,  they  admit  the  answer  and  the  remedy. 

The  trouble,  my  friends,  is  not  with  the  curriculum,  un- 
less it  be  in  some  cases  where  that  is  already  too  long  and 
burdensome.  The  trouble  is  not  a  lack  of  competent  teach- 
ers :  there  are  many  of  these,  and  the  army  is  constantly 
being  recruited.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  standard  of 
graduation  ;  for  this,  as  now  printed  in  the  catalogues,  is  in 
many  cases  far  higher  than  your  students  do  or  can  reach. 
Beneath,  and  far  removed  from  all  these,  you  must  look  if 
you  hope  to  locate  the  trouble.  At  the  bases  (at  the  very 
foundation,  you  will  find  it.  THE  LACK  OF  A  PROPER 
ST AX HARD  OF  ADMISSION*— this  is  the  death  worm  that 
is  sapping  the  vitals  of  our  profession,  undermining  our 
stability,  weakening  our  honor  and  integrity,  depriving  us  of 
the  fruits  of  our  labor,  and  leaving  on  the  body  of  our  pro- 
fession  a  cancerous  sore  that  only  time  and  heroic  treatment 
can   heal. 


I  might,  with  more  appropriateness,  have  chosen  for  my 
subject,  "What  shall  the  harvest  be?"  for  it  has  been  written 
that  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  true,  and  that  we  must  turn  out 
what  we  take  in.  If  you  take  in  only  the  educated  and  lit, 
you  will  turn  out  the  educated  and  competent.  If  you  take 
in  the  uneducated  and  unfit,  you  must  turn  out  the  illiterate 
and  incompetent.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  your  standard 
of  graduation  and  the  efficiency  of  your  graduates  must  of 
necessity  partake  of,  and  be  in  keeping  with,  your  standard 
of  admission.  If  you  admit  into  your  schools  students  who 
are  uneducated,  and  by  nature  wholly  unfit  for  positions  of 
trust  and  -responsibility,  then  whatever  your  printed  standard 
of  graduation  may  be,  your  real  standard  must  be  low  and 
within  reach  of  this  undesirable  class.  To  say  that  this  is 
not  true,  and  that  you  graduate  only  tne  competent,  is  to  talk 
against  facts,  deceive  yourself,  and  lie  to  your  neighbor.  It 
may  be  a  fact  that  you  do  not  graduate  the  illiterate  and 
incompetent ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  do  so,  for  they 
are  a  kind  and  considerate  class,  and  relieve  you  of  this 
trouble  by  graduating  themselves.  Such  students  apply  for 
positions,  stating  that  they  have  been  educated  in  your 
school.  Business  men  do  not  ask  to  see  their  diplomas,  but 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  represent  your  finished  product. 
Theorize  as  you  may,  and  talk  as  you  please,  your  school  will 
and  must  bear  the  odium  of  their  incompetency. 

Is  it  your  wish  that  business  schools  should  be  classed 
and  recognized  as  educational  institutions?  Your  desire  may 
be  realized.  Do  you  cherish  the  hope  that  business  school 
teachers  shall  merit  and  receive  the  respect  and  confidence 
accorded  to  teachers  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities? 
It  may  be  so,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  your 
keeping.  Is  it  your  desire  that  business  school  graduates 
should  reflect  credit  on  our  profession,  be  recognized  as 
competent  accountants  and  stenographers,  and  receive  ade- 
quate compensation  for  their  services?     You  can  make  it  so. 

If  this  be  not  a  dream,  how  may  the  desired  results  be 
attained?  First,  let  us  realize  that  there  is  a  higher  and 
nobler  end  than  the  accumulation  of  riches.  Let  us  look 
above  and  beyond  the 'sordid  desire  for  commercial  gain. 
Let  us  remember  that  our  profession  offers  a  goal  far 
sweeter  and  richer,  more  lasting  and  satisfying,  than  material 
possessions.  Let  us  care  more  for  our  reputations  and  honor, 
and  less  for  dollars  and  cents.  We  shall  then,  at  least,  have 
made  a  good  beginning.  Next,  and  most  vital,  is  the  fixing 
of  A  JUST  AND  PROPER  STA.sDARD  OF  ADMIS- 
SION. When  once  you  have  done  this  and  lived  up  to  it, 
vuu  will  find  your  curriculum  adequate,  your  teachers  pre- 
pared and  competent;  and  then  your  standard  of  graduation 
will  adjust  itself  as  naturally  and  easily  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward. 

So  long  as  business  scnools  are  known  and  used  as  dump- 
ing grounds  for  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  like  their  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  and  for  those  who  are  too  dull, 
stupid,  and  lazy  to  learn,  just  so  long,  and  rightly  so,  will 
our  schools  be  denied  the  privileges  and  distinction  of  being 
classed  as  educational  institutions.  When  students  who  arc 
illiterate  and  otherwise  unfit  apply  for  admission  into  the 
shorthand  department  of  your  school,  have  the  manhood,  the 
honor,  and  the  courage  to  tell  them  they  are  not  yet  ready 
for  that  work.  Advise  them  to  continue  longer  in  the  public 
schools,  or  to  seek  some  other  employment.  Tell  them  frank- 
ly that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  make  successful  sten- 
ographers without  first  securing  a  good  English  education. 
But  -here  is  where  the  dollar  sits  enthroned,  and  honor  and 
courage  grovel  in  the  dust.  Here  is  where  the  honest  ed- 
ucator and  the  fakir  part  company.     Here  is  the  crucial  test 
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that  marks  the  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  inferior 
school. 

But  you  say  you  must  pay  your  bills,  and  you  need  the 
money,  and  that  if  you  do  not  take  the  boy  and  his  money 
your  hated  competitor  will.  What  of  it  ?  Let  him  take 
them  and  also  the  consequences  that  must  inevitably  follow. 
If  you  should  see  a  case  of  small-pox  or  yellow-fever  stand- 
ing on  the  corner,  would  you  go  up  and  take  it  in  fond  em- 
brace to  your  bosom,  for  fe<ir  that  if  you  did  not,  your  com- 
petitor would?  I  would  just  as  soon  do  that  as  to  take  the 
hard  earned  money  from  poor  parents  for  the  education  of 
a  boy  or  a  girl  who,  I  was  fully  convinced,  could  not,  from 
lack  of  education,  possibly  develop  into  a  fair  stenographer. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  more  despicable  or  wilful  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy than  to  sit  in  an  office  and  take  money  from  poor 
people  under  the  pretence  that  in  a  few  months  they  will 
become  competent  stenographers  and  be  able  to  earn  good 
salaries,  when  you  know  that  such  people  never  can  secure 
and  hold  positions  as  stenographers.  Further,  I  consider  it 
a  crime  to  keep  students  in  the  school  and  continue  to  accept 
monthly  payments  when  you  positively  know  that  they  tan- 
not  possibly  assimilate  or  make  practical  use  of  the  instruc- 
tion you  are  attempting  to  give  them. 

Believe  me,  my  friends,  I  am  not  a  theorist,  neither  do  I 
dream  dreams  or  see  visions  ;  furthermore,  I  would  not  insult 
your  intelligence  by  standing  before  you  to  advocate  methods 
that  are  impracticable  or  ends  that  are  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. I  love  and  honor  the  profession  we  represent ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  prompted  to  speak  plainly — to 
point  out,  as  I  am  given  the  light  to  see  them,  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  confronting  us,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies  as 
seem  to  me  essential  and  most  feasible. 

Let  us  stop  professing  10  teach  what  we  do  not  teach.  a:.d 
to  do  what  we  do  and  cannot  do.  Let  us  stop  promising 
what  we  cannot  fulfill.  Let  us  insist  on  a  proper  standard 
of  admission  and  require  a  broad  foundation,  for  all  students 
whom  we  send  into  the  business  world.  Let  us,  in  our  talk 
and  literature,  increase  the  symbol  of  education  and  decrease 
the  dollar  sign.  Let  us  use  advertising  space  and  catalogues 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  in  a  decent,  dignified,  and  sensible 
manner  what  we  do  in  our  own  schools  and  how  we  do  it, 
and  cease  to  use  such  space  and  catalogues  to  misrepresent 
and  vilify  our  competitors. 

I  deem  it  important  also  that  competitors  should  stand 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  what  is  honorable  and 
right,  and  for  the  best  interests  entrusted  to  their  care.  They 
should  demand  a  tuition  rate  adequate  to  enable  them. to  pro- 
vide suitable  accommodations  for  their  students,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  best  teachers.  Cheap  tuition  means  cheap  equipment, 
cheap  courses,  and  cheap  teachers.  This  combination  inevi- 
tably makes  inferior  schools.  This  Association,  and  all  honest 
educators  individually,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  dis- 
courage and  eradicate  the  methods  and  practice  which  have 
not  only  brought  our  profession  into  disrepute,  but  also 
caused  it  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  E.  C.  T.  A. 

The  Washington  Convention  has  passed  into  history — 
history  of  the  right  kind. 

The  Convention  was  very  successful,  as  it  would  have  to 
be  with  such  an  able  executive  as   E.   H.   Xorman. 

Through  his  fine  judgment,  wit,  and  good  nature,  Mr. 
Xorman  handled  the  Convention  in  a  most  masterly  manner, 
and  the  speakers  were  held  to  their  subjects,  therefore  dis- 
patch and  thoroughness  marked  all  his  rulings. 

The  sessions  were  wholly  free  from  sentiment  as  well  as 
free  from  scrapping. 

The  Local  Committee  did  admirable  service  and  every 
one  who  attended  the  convention  is  under  many  obligations 
to  that  committee. 

Splendid   ability   was   manifested   in   most   of  the   subjects 


E.  M.  Huntsinger,  President  for  1911. 

treated.  R.  M.  Browning's  address  on  the  subject  of  Book- 
keeping was  an  entertaining  treatment,  and  much  too  short 
for  the  audience. 

The  J.  X.  Kimball  paper  on  Shorthand  stood  out  like  a 
beacon  light.  He  handled  his  subject  fearlessly,  because  he 
so  well  knows  how.  He  makes  it  easy  for  the  pupil  to  get 
into  the  school,  but  difficult  for  him  to  get  out  before  he  has 
properly  qualified  for  his  work.  His  illustrations  were 
fetching. 

The  new  plan  for  the  Business  Show  was  a  distinct  suc- 
cess— the  best  ever. 

The  Remington  Tynewriter  Company,  through  that  sun- 
beam, Raymond  P.  Kellev.  had  several  excellent  group 
pictures  of  the  members  of  the  convention  taken  on  the  steps 
of  the  Business  High  School.  Each  member  of  the  conven- 
tion is  to  receive  a  copy  of  said  photograph  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  meeting,  a  courtesy  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
the    recipients. 

The  members  who  remained  until  Saturday  afternoon  were 
favored  with  a  sail  to  Mount  Vernon  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  and  will  treasure  the 
memory  of  that  jo-ful  trip  for  a  lifetime.  The  day  was  ideal 
and  the  boat  was  ours.  F.  M.  Evans,  Assistant  Secretar- 
of  the  Smith  Premier  Tynewriter  Co.,  acted  as  host  and 
covered  himself  with  <Tlorv. 

The  next  meeting  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  President.  Therefore,  as  your  chief 
executive,  1  ask  the  full  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the 
teacners  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  and  all 
others  who  truh-  desire  the  best  and  most  practical  results 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voung  people  who  nursue 
business  and  shorthand  courses  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
livin?. 

The  real  needs  of  the  individual  teacher  must  be  carefully 
considered.  In  view  of  this  fact  I  solicit  a  full  and  frank 
correspondence  on  any  subject  that  should  be  exploited  at  our 
next  gathering.  1  he  Xew  Haven  meeting,  like  those  of  the 
past,  must  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  great- 
est number  of  teachers. 

Finally  it  remains  for  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers  Association  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to 
help  make  the  coming  Convention  as  successful,  if  possible,  as 
was  the  Washington  meeting.  Von  have  chosen  the  writer  of 
this  letter  as  your  "standard  bearer"  and  he  will  look  to  you 
for  your  assistance  and  support  in  securing  the  best  results 
for  this  Convention.  While  the  impressions  are  still  fresh, 
will  you  not  give  me  such  suggestions  and  such  aid  as  you  can 
now  render  to  help  make  the  next  meeting  a  pronounced 
success? 

Yours  for  the  cause  of  Business  Education, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  5,  1910.  E.   M.   Hdntsinger. 
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Fred  H.  Gurtler. 


Salome  L.  Tarr. 


Charles  Lee  Swem. 


THE    SPEED    CONTEST. 

Saturday  morning,  while  the  members  of  the  Association 
were  paying  their  respects  to  President  Taft,  the  Committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Eldridge,  of  Boston;  H.  L.  Jacobs, 
of  Providence;  G.  P.  Eckels,  of  Pittsburg;  J.  E.  Fuller,  of 
Wilmington :  E.  H.  Craver,  of  Paterson,  was  busy  conducting 
the  Speed  Contest.  Eighteen  candidates  presented  them- 
selves at  9  o'clock  announcing  that  they  were  ready  for  any- 
thing the  Committee  had  in  the  way  of  dictation,  varying 
from  140  to  260  words  per  minute. 

Dr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Fuller  alternated  in  the  reading. 
Dictations  were  given  at  1-10,  160,  ISO,  300,  220,  340  and  260 
words.  Three  of  the  contestants  withdrew  immediately  after 
the  note-taking  had  been  completed,  and  six  more  were  dis- 
qualified under  the  rules  for  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  errors. 

As  soon  as  the  dictation  was  over,  the  contestants  re- 
paired to  the  transcription  room  to  work  out  their  salvation 
with  notes  taken  under  most  trying  conditions.  The  results 
of   their   labors   are  shown   bv   the   following  table: 


The  first  contest  for  the  Miner  Medal  was  held  in  1U00  at 
Baltimore,  Sidney  H.  Godfrey  being  the  winner.  Mr.  God- 
frey again  won  the  medal  in  1907  at  Boston.  Clyde  H.  Mar- 
shall won  it  in  1908  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  meeting  held  in 
Providence  last  year,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  transcript 
came  within  the  regulations  of  the  Committee,  no  one  won 
it.  This,  the  final  contest,  leaves  the  medal  permanently  in 
Mr.  Gurtler's  hands  with  a  net  speed  of  173  words  per  min- 
ute on  solid  matter. 

The  Contest  was  remarkable  because  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  accuracy  of  transcripts.  To  our  mind,  the  margin 
of  ten  per  cent,  for  error  is  altogether  too  much.  In  a 
subject  where  perfect  accuracy  is  so  easily  measured — and  at- 
tained where  it  is  absolutely  necessary — the  narrowest  re- 
strictions  possible   should  govern   an   exhibition   of  this  kind. 

Little  Miss  Tarr  should  have  a  medal  of  some  kind — and 
so  should  all  the  others,  for  it  requires  the  courage  of  a  hero 
to  enter  one  of  these  contests,  even  though  one  make  a  safe 
exit  immediatelv  after  the  dictation. 


Words 

S\  stem 

Speed 

Read 

Fred   H.  Gurtler 

Gregg 

180 

904 

Charles  Lee  Swem 

Gregg 

180 

'.Mil 

Salome   L.    Tarr 

Gregg 

140 

Tnl 

Gordon  Payne 

Pitman 

140 

701 

(jeorge   W.   Hoyt 

Graham 

140 

7U1 

S.  A.  Van   Petten 

Success 

140 

701 

Marie  J.  Warren 

Pitmanic 

140 

701 

Charles  Lee  Swem 

Gregg 

140 

701 

Ernest   G.   YViese 

Gregg 

140 

701 

Per 

% 

Net 

Min. 

Error: 

866 

173 

4.2 

S15 

163 

S.7 

('.!  17 

139.4 

.6 

690 

138 

1.7 

690 

138 

1.7 

690 

138 

1.7 

685 

137 

2.3 

683 

136.6 

2.4 

6.52 

130.4 

6.9 

Fred  H.  Gurtler,  the  winner,  is  a  law  reporter  from  the 
city  of  Chicago.  He  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  the   shorthand  work   for  about   six  years. 

Charles  L.  Swem,  who  came  out  second,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  evening  course  of  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School, 
Trenton,  X.  J.     He  is  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

But  seventeen  year  old  Salome  L.  Tarr,  of  Jersey  City, 
with  a  little  more  than  one  year's  experience  as  an  aman- 
uensis,  was  the  one  around  whom  centered  the  greatest  pop- 
ular interest.  In  701  words  taken,  she  made  but  four 
ern  ir>. 

The  results  of  the  Contest  were  announced  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Arlington  Saturday-  evening  before  a  large  crowd  who  ■ 
had  waited  anxiously  for  the  returns.  The  winners  were 
loudly  applauded  and  heartily  congratulated  on  their  success. 


New    Officers   of    the    Eastern    Commercial   Teachers' 
Association. 
President,  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  Hartford. 
First  Vice-Pres.,  L.  L.  Williams,  Rochester. 
Second  Vice-Pres.,  P.  S.  Spangler,  Pittsburg. 
Third  Vice-Pres.,  T.   P.   McMenamin,   Philadelphia. 
Secretary,  F.  E.  Lakey,  Boston. 
First  Asst.  Sec,  Flora  B.  Pryor,  Waterbury. 
Second  Asst.  Sec,  Mary  A.  Hooper,  Trenton. 
Treasurer,  L.   B.   Matthias,  Bridgeport. 
Asst.  Treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Matthias,  Bridgeport. 

Executive  Board  for  Three   Years. 
F.  G.  Nichols,  Albany. 
F.  A.  Tibbetts,  Jersey  City. 
Place  of  Next  Meeting,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Ornamental  Signature  Writing 


By  T.   Courtney 
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TWO    EDITIONS. 


The  Business  Journal,  News  Edition, 
ith  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News 
al  public-school  features.  Subscription  pr 
jmber. 

both   editions 


~his  is  the  regular  edition 
Miscellany,  and  some  spe- 
$1.00  a  year,  10   cents  a 


fiO 


An   advertisements  appear 

CLUBBING  RATES. 
Regular   Edition— 75   cents   a  year.     In   Clubs   of   more    th 
rents    each. 

Five    subscriptions,    $5.00; 


Edition — $1.00    a 
dred    subscriptions.    $100.00. 

On  foreign  subscriptions,  including  Canad 
in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  New  Yo 
to  pay  for  additional  cost  of  delivery. 


$3.00 
pages.     N( 


Subscriber; 
should  notifv  i 
edition,   whethe 


ADVERTISING    RATES. 


CHANGE   OF  ADDRESS. 


promptly. 


the   old   addr 


to   a   new  address 
and    specifying    the 


The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest  is  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the  clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the 
paper  to  send  in  their  own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News 
Edition  at  one  dollar. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  JOURNAL  FOR  MAY. 

Regular  Edition. 

Recent   Journal   Visitors. 

Department  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting— Dr.  W.  D.   Bridge. 

Young  Woman's   I'age— Mrs.   Nina   P.   H.   Noble. 

Department  of    Business   Writing— S.   E.    Leslie. 

What  Our  Friends  Say. 

Reporting   in   the    House   of   Representatives. 

How    I    Design—  E.    L.    Brown. 

Ornamental    Signature    Writing — T.    Courtney. 

Can   You    Read    Shorthand? 

How   To   Get   Rich— Andrew  Carnegie. 

Resolution    Design— E.    E.   Marlatt. 

Ornamental    Writing— W.    A.    Hoffman. 

Editor's    Scrap-Book— Various. 

Character   is  Capital— W.    W.    Bennett. 

News  Edition. 

Getting    Business— I.    C.    Walker. 

The   Trip   to   Mt.    Vernon. 

Obituary. 

Abstracts   from    President    Norman's   Address. 

Editor's  Calendar. 

Ouestioned    Handwriting— A.    S.    Osborn. 

The    School   and   a  Tragedy. 

Movements  of  the   Teachers. 

New  Schools  and  Changes. 

Complete  Report  of  the   E.   C.  T.  A.   Meeting. 

A  White   House   Remington   Demonstration. 

News   of   the    Profession. 

Firms    Represented   at   the    Washington    Meeting. 
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A  Group  of  Students  of  V.  M.  Rubert,  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y.,  each  one  representing  a  different 

State  or  Country. 


1.  C.  R.  Meyer,  Ohio;  2.  K.  Oseka,  Japan;  3.  B.  F.  Benetiel,  Mis 
sissippi;  4.  Stewart  Swann,  New  Jersey;  5.  G.  A.  Rockwood,  Assistan 
Instructor;  6.  Ida  F.  Goodall,  Connecticut;  7.  V.  M.  Rubert,  First  In 
structor.  South  Dakota;  8.  E.  Karadaghli,  Persia;  9.  F.  Schonenberg 
Central  America;  10.  E.  Diaz,  Porto  Rico;  11.  L.  S.  Brown,  Pennsyl 
vania;  12.  J.  J.  Bailes,  South  Carolina;  13.  R.  J.  McCreery,  Massa 
chusetts;    14.    R.    D.    Shobe,    Indiana;    15.    W.    P.    Patton,    Alabama;    16 


J.  K.  Cooney.  New  York:  17.  J.  Marion,  Italy;  18.  J.  C.  Gonzalez, 
Mexico;  19.  L.  L.  Libby,  Maine;  20,  A  de  la  Guardia,  Cuba;  21.  G.  S. 
Dickson,  Michigan;  22.  J.  W.  Crockett,  Maryland;  23.  H.  G.  Stevens, 
Canada;  24.  Frank  Harris,  Florida;  25.  E.  C.  Potter,  Colorado;  21.  R. 
E.  Cornish,  Arkansas;  27.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Montana;  28.  J.  H.  Pott, 
China;  29.  S.  Plumley,  West  Virginia;  30.  L.  C.  Willis,  Tenn 
31.  G.   B.  Taylor,  Rhode  Island;  32.   E.  A.   Puleston,  England 


What  Our  Friends  Say. 

"The  first  number  of  The  Business  Journal  is  at  hand 
and    1    wish  to   congratulate  you   upon   the   change   vou   have 
made  and  also   the  cover  design." 
Pendleton,   Ure.  >  E.    O.    Draper. 

"We  like  The  Journal's  new  name  very  much  since  it 
covers  a  very  much  wider  field  than  merely  that  of  penman, 
ship,  and  as  the  new  name  is  very  broad  in  its  scope,  we 
trust  that  it  ma»  be  the  means  of  extending  its  usefulness." 
Allentown,    Pa.  O.    C.    Dornev. 

"I    did    not    realize    the    value    of    your   Journal    until    I 
missed  an  issue,  and  I  find  that  it  is  so  helpful  tliat  I  would 
not   be   without   it. 
Chicago,  111.  C.  H.  Childs. 

"I  have  become  so  attached  to  the  many  things  which 
appear  in  your  Journal  I  cannot  do  without  it;  therefore. 
I  enclose  my  check  for  another  year's  subscription.  I  noted 
with  surprise  the  change  of  the  name  of  The  Journal,  and 
while  I  thought  the  old  one  was  very  good,  yet  I  feel  the 
new  one  is  more  appropriate." 
Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.  J.  H.  Thompson. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  change  of  name 
■for  your  most  excellent  magazine.  To  a  penman  it  seems 
like  losing  a  true  and  tried  friend,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  change  should  have  taken  place, 
as  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  meant  much  more  than  the 
name  signified.  May  it  live  long  and  prosper !" 
Big   Rapids,    Mich.    '  J.    A.    Snyder. 

"The   April   number   of   The   Business   Journal   is   here. 
There  are  three  things  that  'look  good  to  me'  in  this  issue — ■ 
The  Business  Journal,  Leslie's  penmanship  and  the   short- 
hand  notes.     Let  the   good   work   go   on." 
Spokane,  Wash.  Fred.   Berkman. 

"The  April  number  of  The  Business  Journal  is  at  hand. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  new  name.     The  cover  design  is  great. 
The    new    department — shorthand — will,    I    believe,   be   of    in- 
terest to   every   shorthand   teacher  in   the   country." 
Iron    Mountain,    Mich.  M.    Buford. 

"Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  the    April  number 
It  contains   much  valuable   matter.     The   stenographic   plates 
of   various   systems   are   fine." 
Burlington,  Vt.  Trving  V.   Cobleigh. 

"I   wish   to    say   that   I   am   very   much   "leased    with    the 
new   Journal,   especially   the    department   of    Rapid    Calcula- 
tions and  the  part  devoted  to  Shorthand,  as  I  am  very  much 
interested   in   those  things   as   well   as   Penmanship." 
Morehead,    Ky.  _     Ervin    Davis. 

"Best    wishes    for    the    'new    paper'    which    makes    such    a 
fine    appearance." 
Hartford,   Conn.  F.   M.   Huntsinger. 


"I   have  been   pleased   with   The  Journal  this  year,   and 
am    glad    to    learn    that    you    are    branching    out    into    other 
lines  beside  penmanship." 
Calgary,    Can.  F.    G.    Garbutt. 

"The  new  name  given  The  Journal  is  just  the  name,  for 
it  is  a  business  educator  as  well  as  an  authority  on  penman- 
ship." 
Waco,    Texas.  E.    J.    Voss. 

"A  slight  feeling  of  sadness  possessed  me  when  I  first 
noted  the  passing  of  the  'old'  and  the  advent  of  the  'new.'  I 
refer  to  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Penman's  Art  Jour- 
nal, which  has  always  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the 
breast  of  every  lover  of  beautiful  penmanship  and  will 
linger  with  us  the  rest  of  our  days,  as  a  sweet  and  gentle 
memory ;  yet,  to  me,  the  term  Business  Journal  is  a  mighty 
symphony,  wherein  are  blended  in  wonderful  harmony  all 
the  varied  notes  in  the  great  instrument  of  practical  business 
education.  May  your  new  and  attractive  label  induce  thou- 
sands of  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  send  in  for  a 
year's  supply  of  this  indispensable  food  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  high  business  efficiency." 
Chicago,    111.  C.    A.    Nelson. 

"The  change  of  name  will,  no  doubt,  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  publishers  and  subscribers.  It  greatly  increases 
vour  field,  and  no  doubt,  you  mean  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  Penman's  Art  Journal  is  a  dear  old  name  to  us  old- 
timers,  but  then  we  have  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of 
progress." 
Chicago,   111.  U.   G.    Case. 

"I  have  taken  your  paper  ever  since  its  existence,  and  have 
noticed  its  progress  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  many  a  young  person  just  starting  out  to  learn 
to  write.  The  good  that  your  paper  has  accomplished  can 
never  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents." 
Newark,   Ohio.  S.    L.    Beeney. 

"Accept  my  congratulations  on  the  name  and  the  contents 
of  the  Journal..  I  have  always  considered  the  Penman's  Art 
Journal,  now  The  Business  Journal,  one  of  the  essentials 
of  my  work,  and  I  know  of  nothing  which  has  been  of  great- 
er aid  to  me  in  teaching  the  subject  of  business  writing  than 
The  Journal. 
Chicago,  III.  A.  R.  Furnish.. 

"I  felt  as  though  I  had  lost  an  old  friend  when  I  first  saw 
the  March  number,  and  have  not  yet  become  entirely  recon- 
ciled, although,  as  you  say,  it  may  be  for  the  best.  Neverthe- 
less, I  like  the  old' name  the  best.  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
the  art  of  penmanship,  in  the  more  artistic  stvle,  was  on  the 
wane,  and  now  to  not  have  the  "Penman's  Art  Journal" 
makes  it  so  much  more  of  a  reality." 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  W.   A.   Hoffman. 


My    Dear   Girls: 

Because  I  know  the  American  girl  and  her  ways  so  thor- 
oughly, I  am  aware  that  she  is'  ambitious  to  her  own  detri- 
ment. She  is  not  willing  to  take  the  time  to  prepare  herself 
mentally  or  physically  for  such  work  as  will  sufficiently 
recompense  her  so  that  she  can,  with  honesty,  say  she  is 
earning  her  own  living. 

Preparation  which  is  but  careful  and  systematic  training 
is  quite  necessary.  She  must  not  rely  upon  her  ability  to 
spell,  for  instance,  because  she  takes  after  her  mother;  or  to 
add  a  column  of  figures  because  her  father  was  a  good 
mathematician.  The  days  of  the  near-speller  or  the  slow 
possibly  correct   problem   solver  are  gone. 

The  dictionary  is  not  a  bad  book  to  possess  and  study. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  much  you  could  learn  from  it?  I 
had  one  boy  the  other  day  tell  me  that  chenille  meant  cater- 
pillar; this  seemed  ludicrous.  I  referred  to  his  dictionary 
and  found  chenille  ( Fr.  caterpillar).  He  was  unconsciously 
getting  his  first  lesson  in  etymology,  learning  that  many  of 
our  words  had  entirely  different  meanings  in  their  derivative 
forms. 

There  are  people  who  scorn  the  limited  Latin  courses 
offered  in  high  schools,  their  argument  being  that  in  three 
or  four  years  after  graduation  students  forget  all  that  they 
learned.  True,  very  true,  so  far  as  declensions  and  con- 
jugations are  concerned,  but  there  is  grafted  an  understand 
ing  of  the  primal  meanings  which  is  eventually  an  aid  in  the 
spelling.  We,  for  instance,  can  interpret  more  intelligently 
the  reason  of  the  one  "m"  in  inflamable  and  the  two  "m's" 
in  inflammable  if  we  know  the  first  is  derived  from  flamus.  a 
sore,  and  the  second  from  flamma,  a  flame  or  fire. 


Practical  English  business  training  is  essential  and  there 
are  plenty  of  chances  offered  to  secure  it  in  these  days  of 
night  schools,  public  and  private,  where  instruction  is  free  or 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

A  father  would  smile  if  the  mere  suggestion  were  made 
him  to  send  a  man  into  the  forest  with  dull  tools.  He  would 
keep  him  hours,  nay  days,  at  the  grindstone  turning  the 
wheel  faster  and  faster  till  the  ax  and  saw  were  sharp  and 
tempered,  when  the  work  could  be  accomplished  speedily, 
properly  and  well.  Yet  that  same  father  might  stubbornly 
persist  in  his  daughter  going  to  work  at  fifteen  in  the 
factory,  on  the  farm,  no  matter  where,  so  long  as  she  was 
self-supporting.     Her   mind,   like   the  steel,   needs   tempering. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  some  of  St.  Gaudens'  recent- 
ly published  letters  to  his  daughter,  and  he  states  in  one  :  "T 
generally  resolve  that  it's  all  a  matter  of  brain  cells — almost 
everything.  The  brain  cells  that  are  exercised  and  developed 
by  the  constant  attention  to  little  details  certainly  grow,  and 
those  that  are  not  used  become  atrophied."  How  real  and  actual 
this  is.  If  we  are  content  to  wash  dishes  for  a  living,  not 
many  brain  cells  will  require  activity,  and  in  time  will  become 
dead;  just  cells  enough  to  think  of  getting  the  crumbs  off  a 
dish  into  the  water  and  wiping  it  dry.  adding  the  while  a  bit 
of  gossip  to  the  general  field  of  scandal. 


If  we  learn  to  become  a  stenographer  or  a  bookkeeper, 
more  cells  are  used,  the  mental  capacity  increases  and  we  be- 
come of  more  financial  value.  Preparation  in  any  line  means 
growth. 

As  you  think  of  Lincoln,  recalling  familiar  paintings  por- 
traying his  career,  what  most  draws  both  your  sympathy,  love 
ami  admiration  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  that  one  where  he  lies 
full  length  before  the  fire,  studying  by  its  light,  training  him- 
self so  that  he  should  attain  the  very  highest  position  the 
country  could  give.  He  could  see  beyond  the  cabin  and  was 
not  content  to  limit  his  horizon  to  what  could  be  seen  from 
the  cabin  door.  He  wanted  to  grow  mentally,  but  before  his 
life  could  be  broadened  he  had  to  spend  long  hours  in  study 
and  development. 


Girls,  do  not  begrudge  the  weary  hours  in  which  you  read 
and  think.  Life  itself  is  continual  preparation.  Youth  pre- 
paring for  the  battle  for  money;  middle-age  for  the  shadows; 
old  age  for  death.  Yet  we  are  happy,  we  are  surely  proud  of 
such  talents  as  we  possess :  we  should  be  anxious  to  test 
them.  The  diamond  is  crude  in  its  rough,  but  with  correct 
cutting  and  polishing  is  the  most  lovely  of  gems.  The  good 
memory  you  possess,  the  natural  bent  toward  figures,  the  in- 
born executive  ability,  are  all  uncut  diamonds  awaiting  proper 
attention  and  trained  skill  to  make  them  precious  beyond 
price. 

The  great  army  of  the  unemployed  is  the  result  of  too 
many  unprepared  souls  in  the  ranks.  Those  who  are  qualified 
to  do  the  work  well  and  understandingly  are  the  soldiers  of 
fortune.  Discouragement  is  a  germ.  It  breeds  discontent 
and  ambitionless  lives.  You  who  are  putting  the  best  foot 
forward  to  be  competent  women  of  business  must  not  allow 
yourselves  to  become  discouraged.  Be  brave  in  your  days  of 
training  and  you  will  be  strong  to  meet  life's  heavier  battles. 
I  honor  every  one  of  you  in  your  sturdy  endeavor  to  be 
trained   for  larger  work  that  counts. 

BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 

Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
Thap  ranks  and  titles,  a  hundred-fold, 
Is  a  healthy  body  and  a  mind  at  ease. 
And   simple   pleasures  that  always   please. 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  another's  woe. 
And  share  in  his  joy  with  a  friendly  glow, 
With   sympathies  large  enough  to  hold 
All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold. 

PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this  month? 
If  so,  it  is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  and  that 
von  should  send  us  immediately  75  rents  for  renewal,  or  $1.00  if 
for  the  News  Edition,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  copy. 
This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as  publishing  the  date  of  expiration 
eacli  month)  is  an  additional  cost  to  us:  but  so  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  asked  to  be  kept  informed  concerning  expiration, 
we  feel  that  any  expense  is  justified. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS — Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their 
magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giv- 
ing the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition,  whethe-  * 
Regular.     Notices  must  be  received  one  full 
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»nth  in  advance,  that 
Do   not   bother  the  clubber   or  teacher 
subscription,   but    write  to    this   office   direct. 
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A   Handsome  Set  of  Resolutions  by       E.    E.  Marlatt   of   The   Journal    Staff. 


How  To  Get  Rich. 

By  Andrew  Carnegie, 

"Have  I  a  recipe  to  enable  a  poor  man  to  get  rich?  I 
have — that  is,  I  mean  that  any  wage-earner  can  hope  for  an  old 
age  of  comfort  if  he  is  prudent  within  his  means.  Say  a 
man  makes  $25  a  week,  for  instance.  His  aim  should  be  to 
save  something  out  of  each  week,  no  matter  what  sacrifices 
he  has  to  make.  The  habit  of  saving  must  be  cultivated.  It 
can  be  acquired  more  easily  than  a  lot  of  bad  habits.  Once  it 
is  acquired,  it  will  remain  a  lasting  habit. 

"The  first  goal  of  a  wage  earner  in  saving  should  be  to 
acquire  $1,000.  When  he  has  this  first  $1,000  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  begin  prudent  investing.  Money  grows  surprisingly 
fast,  and  if  you  have  none  now  try  the  experiment  I  suggest 
of  getting  the  $1,000  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 

"The  trouble  with  many  men  of  small  means  is  that  they 
will  never  make  a  beginning  and  keep  putting  off  the  time 
when  they  will  have  a  nucleus  for  investing.  Opportunity,  of 
course,  enters  into  the  making  of  w-ealth  and  all  men  have 
not  the  same  taleuts  in  investing  their  earnings. 

"I  should  say,  however,  that  any  wage  earner  who  has  or- 
dinary discernment  and  does  not  desire  to  get  rich  too  quickly 
can  profitably  follow  this  advice. 

"Is  the  mere  acquisition  of  money  interesting?  A  man 
must  always  consider  the  responsibilities  that  increased  wealth 
imposes  on  him.     That,  at  any  rate,  has  been  my  case." 

"Do  I  believe  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth? 
I  certainly  do,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  world  of  order 
and  economic  progress  under  any  other  system.  The  Socialist 
has  glittering  theories  for  the  reformation  of  the  world,  but 
he  wants  to  bring  about  the  reformation  on  the  wealth  and 
energy  of  others." 


It   May  Be- 
That  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the  general   wave 
of  uplift  that   has  been   sweeping  over  this  land   for  several 
years  past ; 

That  when  the  aeroplane  is  finally  perfected  the  man 
higher  up  may  be  induced  to  come  down  and  let  us  see 
what  he  looks  like ; 

That  the  American  heiress  is  an  invention  of  a  far-seeing 
nature  to  fill  in  those  arid  financial  spots  where  the  Lord  is 
unable  to   provide  ; 

That  there  is  a  girl  somewhere  who  after  you  have  kissed 
her  on  one  cheek  will  turn  the  other  to  you,  but  she  is  not 
easy   to    find  ; 

That  there  is  a  lesson  in  scientific  optimism  in  the  case 
of  the  average  small  boy  who  regards  the  mumps  not  as 
an  affliction  but  as  an  achievement : 

That  the  wise  man  meets  trouble  with  a  smiling  face,  but 
even  at  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  invite  him  in  to  meet 
your   wife  and   children; 

That  speech  is  silver,  but  it  is  just  as  well  after  all  when 
you  are  making  a  speech  to  a  hostile  crowd  to  have  a  few 
coppers   in  the  hall  to  maintain  order ; 

That  Caesar's  last  words  were  "Et  Tu,  Brute,"  but  it  is 
a  pretty  safe  bet  that  he  interpolated  an  "Owch"  or  two  in 
its   Latin  equivalent  before  giving  up  the  ghost ; 

That   Old    Mother   Hubbard   went   to  the  cupboard  to  get  , 
her   poor   dog  a   bone,   but    the   chances    are   that   under   the 
stress   of   circumstances   she   sold   the   animal   to   the   butcher 
to  be  used  as  a  spring  lamb  until  the  hard  times  were  over; 

That,  as  the  philosopher  has  said,  "Life  is  just  one  blamed 
thing  after  another,"  but  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  so 
many  blamed  things  after  the  same  thing. — Harper's  Weekly. 
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Texts  for  Modern  Business  Training 
MOORE  and  MINER'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  fourfold:  To  emphasize  the  fundamental  processes ;  to  eliminate 
useless    definition;    to    deal    with    live  matter  and    to  correlate  with  the  business  activities  of 

the  day ;  to  develop  all  Topics  through  oral  drill. 

MOORE  and  MINER'S  ACCOUNTING  and  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

A  thorough,  comprehensive  and  practical  text  for  teachers  and  students  of  book-keeping 
It  is  unique  among  book-keeping  systems  in  that  it  is  adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  classes 
of  all   kinds. 

HUFFCUTS  ELEMENTS  of  BUSINESS  LAW 

This  book  presents  the  leading  principles  of  business  law  together  with  simple,  concrete 
examples  showing  their  application  to  the  commercial  transactions  of  to-day. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 

Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 


SOME  OF  OUR  GOOD  TEACHERS 


Van  Benthuysen's 
Sentence  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting 

Fascinating,  logical  and  scientific.   A  method  which  stim- 
ulates interest  and  results  in  a  mastery. 

Adapted  to  all  makes  of  Machines  and  covering  every 
phase  of  Typewriting  Work.  Part  One,  Elementary 
Training,  Letter  Writing,  etc.  Part  Two,  Typewriter 
Tabulating,  Legal  Forms,  Court  Testimony,  etc.  Cloth, 
75  Pages. 


Spencer's 
Modern  Business  Law 

Most  concise,  yet  most  comprehensive;  most  attractive 
and  most  teachable. 

Every  phase  of  commercial  life  is  thoroughly  covered 
in  the  most  practical  way,  and  the  work  is  legally  accu- 
rate. Hundreds  of  illustrative  cases,  business  forms  and 
charts  showing  the  usages  of  the  different  states  in  par- 
ticular cases.    Cloth,  272  Pages. 


Taylor's  Natural  Method  of  Shorthand 

A  complete  course  in  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Shorthand,  with  special  work  in  reporting.  System  based  upon 
the  phonetic  principles  fundamental  to  all  Pitmanic  systems.  Pronounced  by  experts  to  be  thorough,  accurate,  practical 
and  teachable.     Cloth,  370  Pages. 


Spencer's 
Elements  of  Commercial  Law 

A  well-developed   outline    of   Commercial   Law,    clear, 
direct  and  accurate.    Cloth,  345  Pages. 


Spencer's 
Manual  of  Commercial  Law 

An  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  rules  of  business  and  the 
management  of  affairs.    Cloth,  700  Pages. 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    AND    COMPLETE    CATALOG    OF    "GOOD    TEACHERS"    ON    REQUEST 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY  :  Indianapolis,  USA 
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SCHOOL   ADVERTISING 

Before  placing  your  order  for  catalogues  and  other  advertising  matter,  send  for  our  new  sam- 
ples, consisting  of  a  catalogue  in  colors — something  entirely  new,  giving  ample  space  for  such 
photos  as  you  wish  to  publish  and  your  own  reading  matter,  also  a  novelty  folder  of  unique  shape 
peculiarly  adapted  to  business  colleges,  college  journal  in  colors  all  new  illustrations  and  well 
balanced  with  reading  matter,  also  1000  original  illustrations  to  select  from. 

HERE'S  A  PLAN  THAT  WILL  GET  STUDENTS.  HAVE  you  received  descriptive  matter 
of  the  new  $15  plan  that  will  enable  you  to  increase  your  attendance  without  solicitors  and  news- 
paper advertising?  Our  plan  used  exclusively  without  newspapers  or  solicitors,  increased  one 
school's  daily  attendance  from  288  to  370  students  in  10  months.  Samples  postpaid  if  request  is  on 
your  letter  head. 

HARDING  ADVERTISING  CCKrWI' 


j  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to 

The   above    holder    is    hand-turned  and    adjusted,    made    of 
rannot   be    made    by    an    automatic    lathe.     LOOK    FOR    THE 
BRAND. '"if ''your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,   send   to   the   designer  and  manufacture.. 
12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c.  8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;  Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  Street,  Quincy,  111. 


K3S&  FAILURES 

THE  RECORDS  will  SHOW  THAT: 


NOT  MORE  THAN  60  per  cent  of  the  business 
colleges  started  continue  as  long  as  two  years. 

NOT  MORE  THAN  25  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
establish  business  colleges  have,  at  the  end  of 
SEVEN  YEARS,  accumulated,  out  of  net  profits, 


DRAUGHON  has  behind  his  PROPOSITION: 
THE  MAN  who  holds  the  WORLD'S  RECORD  for 
successfully  conducting  Business  Colleges;  THE 
MAN  who  founded  and  is  now  successfully  con- 
ducting THE  BIGGEST  CHAIN  of  Business  Col- 


tangible  assets 'in   excess  of  '  $1.00(1.00;  not  more  |     leges  m  THE  WORLD;  A  NATIONAL  reputation 
than  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  $2,000.00. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

Let  Draughon  tell  you  HOW  a 
"hustling"  Manager  can  make 
a  NET  PROFIT  of  $300.00  or 
more  a  month  in  conducting  a 
college  under  the  DRAUGHON 
name,  and  HOW  Draughon  es- 
tablished TWENTY -TWO  new 
colleges  in  FOUR  YEARS,  mak- 
ing $86,000.00  net  PROFIT 
during  THAT  TIME,  and  HOW 
the  Manager  of  almost  any  bus 
ness  college  can  increase  its  attend- 
ance 100  per  cent  by  conducting  his 
college  under  the  DRAUGHON  name 


2 1  YEARS'  successful  record ;  A  MILLION- 

dollar   advertising   expenditure;   A 

CHAIN  of  Colleges  having  MORE 

BANK  INDORSEMENTS  than 

ALL  OTHER  business  colleges 

in  the  U.  S.;  an  EXPERT,  who 

who  can  earn  $10,000  a  year  in 

the  advertising  field,  to  help 

prepare  advertising  matter. 

Thus  fortified,  your  success  in 

managing  a  college  under   the 

DRAUGHON  name  is  assured. 

If  INTERESTED  in  a  proposi- 
tion to  manage  one  of  the  100 
Colleges  to  be  opened  under  the 
DRAUGHON  name— giving  you   a 
business  of  your  own,  with  all  neces- 
sary SAFEGUARDS  thrown  around  you. 


lunrgc    unui  i     imc    i/nrvuuuyii     name  .    "—-  i  — — ■ -  '  "■ 

Draughon's  co-operative  plan  helps  the    I  Jno.  F.  Draughon  I    enabling  you  to  make  $300.00  or  MORE 
STRONG  and  SUPPORTS  the  WEAK.         I  '    a  month— address 

DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUS.  COLLEGE  CO.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Looking    Pleasant. 

Why  is  it  that  most  people,  as  they 
walk  along  the  streets  or  ride  in  the 
cars,  have  such  an  unpleasant  expres- 
sion? If  one  will  observe  even  casu- 
ally the  people  he  meets  in  a  day  he 
will  be  impressed  with  the  pained  and 
sullen  and  disagreeable  countenances. 
We  live  in  a  rush,  and  the  average  per- 
son is  bent  on  some  errand  or  business 
and  is  absorbed  in  that ;  we  are  all  rush- 
ing to  get  something  or  somewhere. 
With  this  absorbing  our  attention  we 
haven't  time  to  attend  to  our  facial  ex- 
pression. We  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  permissible  in- 
difference. If  one  does  not  believe 
that  his  countenance  adds  to  or  detracts 
anything  from  the  lives  or  expressions 
of  others  let  him  pause  for  a  moment 
before  that  now  celebrated  "Billiken." 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  look  at  the 
little  imp  and  not  smile.  The  Japanese 
teach  their  maids  in  the  hotels,  and  those 
also  in  higher  walks  of  life,  the  art  of 
smiling.  They  are  compelled  to  prac- 
tice before  a  mirror.  One  can  not  stay 
long  in  Japan  without  being  inoculated 
with  the  disposition  to  "look  pleasant." 
The  "look  pleasant,  please,"  of  the  pho- 
tographer goes  deeper  than  the  photo- 
graph plate. 

No  one  wants  to  associate  Ion?  with 
an  animated  vinegar  cruet.  A  disposi- 
tion is  easily  guessed  from  the  angle  of 
the  corners  of  the  mouth ;  a  disposition 
is  moulded  by  compelling  those  angles 
to  turn  up  or  down.  If  a  merrv  heart 
maketh  a  glad  countenance  it  is  also  true 
that  a  glad  countenance  maketh  a  merry 
heart — in  the  one  who  has  it  and  in  the 
one   who   beholds   ■"':  — Commonwealth. 


:ion   The   Business   Journal. 
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WANT        ADS. 


Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run 
under  the  above  head  for  5c.  a  word, 
payable  in  advance.  Where  the  ad- 
vertiser uses  a  nom  de  plume  answers 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


School  for  Sale— In  city  300.000.  No  lia- 
bilities. Netted  average  $200.00  month  for 
last  24  months.  $5,000.00.  Address,  Good 
Chance,  care  of  Business  Journal. 


WANTED- 


teacher    of    all 
years'  expe 


'osition    on    or    before    Sept.    1,    in 
id  willing  to  pay  good  salary,  by 
years'     successful     experience     as 
ercial    subjects    and    five 
iwner  and   manager   of  a 
ful    school. 
Fine   penman,  all   bookkeeping  systems. 
Address,    "Competent,"    *Box-285,*    Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 


FOR     SALE— Away     below     real     value,     lr 
Penna.    school.     Owner    inherited    property 
another    country.     Address     "Excellent,"     ca 
of   Business  Journal. 


CAN  YOU  command  $10,000?  If  you  can. 
and  want  to  make  it  earn  you  big  dividends  in 
a  prosperous  commercial  school,  let  us  furnish 
you  with  a  full  description  of  this  property. 
No  better  investment  possible.  Dividends,  care 
of  Business  Journal. 


WANTED — First    class    teacher    of    commerci: 

branches,    good    penman.     Salary    $1,200    u] 

according   to   qualifications.      Must   be   good    di: 

ciplinarian.     Energy,    care    Business   Journal. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  wanted  for  city 
high  school  near  Boston.  Head  of  Depart 
'ment.  To  teach  Penmanship  and  advanced 
Bookkeeping.  Begin  work  September.  Salary 
$1,350.  Address  C.  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  2  A 
Beacon   St.,   Boston. 


SEND  10c  FOR  my  PRACTICAL  PEN- 
MANSHIP; or  20c  for  my.  Practical  Drawing; 
both  for  85c.  Or  send  16c  for  my  Easy 
Landscape  Drawings;  or  15c  for  my  Easy 
Paper  Folding  and  Cutting;  both  for  25c.  Al] 
four  for  50c.     Address 

A.  E.  PARSONS,  Keokuk,  Iowa 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE— Best  propositio 
man  with  ready  money.  Good  schc 
progressive  place,  paying  good  salary*  to 
as  manager,  and  dividends  on  investment 
opportunity  for  capable  and  energetic  rr 
get  a  paying  business  of  his  own.  Addre 
vestment,  care  of   Business   Tournal. 


hers'  Agency,  at  31  Cnion  Square,  N.  Y.,  is  constantly  receiving 
calls  for  commercial  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  for  positions  in  High 
rid  Business  Colleges,  to  teach  all  'round  sujbects — not  bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand 
;e  registration.  Don't  write  for  particulars,  send  in  your  complete  application  to-day. 
are  waiting.     Established  20  years. 


HOW  ABOUT  THAT  TEACHER  OR  NEW  POSITION? 

May  and  June  are  the  months  when  most  contracts  are  closed,  and 
teachers  and  school  managers  should  get  into  communication  with  us  at  once 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  being  in  the  market  for  a  September  engage- 
ment.    We  can  give  vou  the  most  satisfactory  service  >CO\Y. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


CENTRAL 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


Fo 


gorous  co-operation  in  securing 
desire,  try  the  "CENTRAL."  Registe 
listed  on  our  next  bulletin  to  busine 
blanks  to-day." 

E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O 


ctly  the  kind  of  position  you 
w  and  have  your  qualifications 
ollege    proprietors.     Write    for 


LANDED    AT    $2400. 

Our  candidate,  Mr.  A.  L.  Morgan,  has  been  chosen  Professor 
of  Commerce  in  Robert  College.  Constantinople,  at  a  salary  of  $2,- 
000,  with  $400  allowed  for  traveling  expenses.  When  Mr.  Morgan 
enrolled  with  us  in  May,  1906,  he  was  receiving  $700  in  a  New  Eng- 
land High  School. 

A  commercial  teacher  whom  we  placed  in  a  New  England  High 
School  last  year  at  $1,500  is  slated  for  an  increase  to  $1,800.  Three 
years  ago  he  was  receiving  a  little  less  than  $700  in  a  small  western 
college. 

We  fill  positions  carrying  modest  salaries  as  well  as  those  com- 
manding large  salaries — and  we  have  right  now  a  great  grist  of 
positions  to  fill  and  a  good  supply  of  excellent  teachers.  Beverly 
is  the  Summer  Capital.  We  must  try  to  maintain  the  Presidential 
pace.     Printed  matter  free.     No  position,  no  pay. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  11  Baker  Ave.,  Beverly,  Ma*i. 


SUMMER  VACATION  sfc°„oo,she  S,  % 

leges   is    less    than    two    months    away.     The    choice    positions 
for    commercial    teachers    in    these    schools    are    being    filled 
now.       Kusiness    schools    don't    want    the    "leavings"    and 
getting  busy   in    earnest   too.     Exceptional   openings   that 
not  be  reported  to  an\  other  agency  are  now  listed  wit, 
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THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Mgr.  Lnlher  B.    D'Armond.   Associate  Mgi 


f 


"THE  WORLD'S  KNOWLEDGE" 

Indispensable  to  everybody.  Of  inestimable  ' 
value   to   you.     Over  800,000  copies  sold  to 
those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  educa- 
tion.   Only  ONE  DOLLAR.    Ordei 
Ulysses  Grant  Case,  4708  Magnolia  Ave., Chicago 


!, 


rapidly  that  we  ha 
able  to  establish  a  Branch  Agencv  in  the  West. 
Our  Western  Branch  is  located  at  Rigby 
Idaho,  Long  &  Barton,  Managers.  We  are  the 
only  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency  that  haf 
expanded  sufficiently  to  take  this  important 
step.  Calls  are  coming  to  us  rapidly  from 
everywhere,  and  we  need  more  teachers  of 
every  kind.       Write  that  letter  now. 

J.  E.  BOYD,  Manager 
720   Stewart  Ave,.    Kansas  City,   Kansas 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP 

We    Need    More  Good   Teachers  of    Penmanship 
We  receive  many  calls  from  the  leading  schools  all  over  the  country. 
Free  registration  if  you  mention  this  JOURNAL. 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS  AGENCY        Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'    BUREAU 

WARRENSBURG,  MO. 

Specialists  for  every  department  are  in  demand.     Wc  eharge  no  enrollment  fees.     Write  us.     No 
trouble   to  answer  questions.     Thoroughly   reliable. 


THE. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 


1302     AUDITORIUM     BUILDING.     CHICAGO 


ents   please   mention    The    Business    Journal. 
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The  Call  of  California  for  good  Commercial  Teachers  comes  Often.  O  so  often,  and  OFTEN 
finds  me  Out.  My  Office  is  Headquarters  for  Superintendents  and  School  Officials  of  the 
GREAT  PACIFIC  COAST.  I  hold  THEIR  confidence  and  THEY  ACCEPT  MY  endorse- 
ments. A  Life  Membership  with  ME  will  PROVE  the  best  Investment  YOU  have  ever  made. 
I   work  for   YOU  while  YOU   sleep.       I   do  not   KEEP   Specialists   on   file;   I    LOCATE  them 

William  Henry  Hensey,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Educational  Expert,  Los  Angeles,  U.S.A. 


The    RANSOMERI  AN 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW  IN  PENHOLDERS ! 


The    holder    that    makes    writing    a    pleasure 


Fits   the    fingers,    does    not    cramp    the     hand.     Used     exclusively     by 
President    of    the    Kansomerian    School    of    Penmanship,    in    his    expert    writing.      Used    and 
endorsed  by   the  leading   professional   penmen.     Read   what  a   few  of  them   say: 

"It   is   a   beauty."— Flickinger.     "Nothing   just   as   good." — Weatherly.     "Hope   you    sell 
a  bunch   of  them."— Stacy.     "The  best   penholder  ever   p' 
score  of  others  likewise  have  tried  the  holder  and  will  us 

This  beautiful  holder  is  made  of  solid  hard  rubber 
to-day  and  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  o) 
Price  each,  postpaid,  50  cents.     Special   prices  to  schools 


-Bedinge 
no  other. 

and  will  last  a  lifet 
using  this  wonderfu 
.nd  colleges.     Address 


Order 


RANSOM   &    GORDON   PENHOLDER   CO. 
Reliance  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Big  MONEY 


FOR 


IF  YOU 
CONDUCT 


YOU 

A  COLLEGE  under  the  DRAUGHON  NAME 

$300.00  to  $500.00  a  month  for  a  "hustler." 

AT  GREENVILLE.  The  following  extract  was  clipped  from  a  late  is- 
sue of  a  daily  paper  published  in  Greenville,  S.  C. : 

"As  is  generally  known  in  Greenville,  the  condition  under  which  the 
DRAUGHON  COMPANY  would  open  a  business  college  here  was  that  fifty 
or  more  students  be  secured  to  enter  the  school  at  the  start. 

"A  committee  was  appointed  from  the.  Board  of  Trade  to  sell  fifty 
scholarships.     After  a  little  work  FIFTY-TWO  scholarships  were  sold." 

AT  CORPUS  CHRISTI.  Some  weeks  ago,  G.  W.  Earthman,  Manager 
of  Draughon's  Practical  Business  College  at  San  Antonio,  a  school  that  does 
a  business  of  about  $20,000.00  annually,  wrote  Jno.  F.  Draughon  that  he 
would  like  to  conduct  a  FOUR-MONTHS'  school  at  Corpus  CHRISTI,  a 
little  town  down-on  the  Gulf.  A  short  time  thereafter  the  following  tele- 
gram was  sent : 

"Jno.  F.  Draughon,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Corpus  Christi  College  a  week  old 
to-day.  57  students.  Citizens  want  School  permanently,  and  agree  to  pur- 
chase 100  scholarships.     Wire  answer. — Earthman." 

AT  ATLANTA.  "Jno.  F.  Draughon,  President,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 
have  just  completed  my  first  month's  work  conducting,  in  Atlanta,  a 
Draughon  College  under  your  ten-year  plan.  Cash  receipts  for  the  month 
were  a  little  more  than  $3,100.00.  After  paying  rents,  teachers,  and  for 
students'  supplies,  I  had  about  $2,000.00  profit.— A.  C.  Minter,  Manager 
Draughon's  Practical  Business  College,  Atlanta,  Ga." 

THEY  WANT  a  SCHOOL  of  the  DRAUGHON  KIND 

Since  it  has  become  generally  known  that  Jno.  F.  Draughon's  Company, 
which  now  has  38  Business  Colleges,  will  open  ONE  HUNDRED  or  more, 
letters  are  being  received  at  the  Home  Office  of  the  company  almost  daily 
from  business  men,  bidding  for  a  DRAUGHON  COLLEGE  for  their 
cities. 

If  you  have  faith  in  your  ability  to  develop  into  a  good  business  college 
manager,  a  position  that  will  net  a  "hustler"  $300.00  to  $500.00  a  month, 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  for  YOU  to  GET  BUSY. 

address  JNO.  F.  DRAUGHON,  Pres.,  Nashville,  Tenn 


WHY    NOT    GET    THE    BEST? 

One   doz.   cards,  20c.    Specimen  business  letter 

15c.     Specimen  ornamental  letter,  25c. 
Resolutions  engrossed.  Prices  reasonable. 
E.  H.  McGHEE,  255  Mercer  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

I  will  write  your  name  on  1  doz.  white, 

colored,  emblem  design  or  comic 

cards  for  15  cents. 


Agents  Wanted.    Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 


THE  BEST  IN  PENMANSHIP 


Thi 

is   what   others   say   about   it: 

Yot 
—J.  C. 

r   penma 
Estlack, 

nship   is  the   best   I    ever 
Penman,   Eunice,   N.   M. 

saw. 

Yot 
States.- 
College, 

Yea 
Tambly. 

are    the    best    penman    in    the    United 
-L.     A.     Eubanks,      Tyler     Commercial 
Tyler,   Tex. 

r     cards     are     certainly     fine. — F.     W. 
,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 

i  a 
fine  pen 
lene   Bu 

m    in    love    with    you    because    of 
manship. — T.   H.   Gatlin,   Penman, 
siness  College,   Abilene,   Tex. 

your 
Abi- 

If 
pleased 
Artistic 
Written 

you   wan 
to    have 
Capitals, 
Cards.  • 

something   good    I    would    be 
your   order   at    once.      Prices: 
75c;   Business  Capitals,  50c; 
5c.    fcr   dozen. 

w. 

A.  WEAVER 

Gen.  De 

. 

KANSAS  CITY, 

M0. 

ill 


doz 


Card 


CARDS 

Jack     FOR     15c. 
of    Samples    and    send 
terms  to  agents  with  each  order.  Agts.  wanted. 

BLANK  CARDS  bla^^cs^cm 
the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
colors  Sample  10c  postpaid,  15c  1,000  by  ex 
„..„    •7r,„      £-ar(j  circular  for_red_stamp. 

About  75 
d  ifferent 
kinds  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  13c.  Less  for 
more.  Ink,  C.lossv  Black  or  Very  Best  White. 
15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holde  " 
lott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c  per  doz.  Lessor 
Writing.     Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  Fairhaven,  Pa. 

HIXSON'S    "QUALITY"    CARDS 

•WRITTEN— ENGRAVED— BLANK 

NAME    AND    ADDRESS     CARDS    A    SPECIALTY. 

1500    designs    in    Society,    Railroad.    Mourning, 

Scroll.     Bird.    Comic.    Love.    Matrimonial, 

Motto,    Hidden    Name    Cards    and 

Folders. 

PLAIN— ILLUMINATED— EMBOSSED. 

Name    written    on    1    doz.    cards $-15 

Name  engraved  on   50  cards   (with   plate)    1.00 

Fac-simile    cut    of    your    signature 1.25 

Rubber    Stamp    from    above 22c 

Hixson's    Ornamental    Capitals 20c 

Hixson's    Business    Capitals , 15c 

HIXSON  THE  CARDMAN,  lS&TSS: 


omic,  white,  emblem  and  design  cards  fc 
nly  20  cents.  Samples  free  if  you  mentio 
his   paper.     Agents   wanted. 


ARKANSAS   CITY,   KANS. 
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Xo.  31.  Lithographed  on  Weston's  Heavy  Record,  16  x  21".  Blank  copies,  25c  -each ;  with  name  of 
school  and  location  inserted  by  hand,  60c  each;  filled  in  complete  85c  each;  100  copies  with  name  of  school 
and  location  lithographed,  $20.00. 

No.  31  l.  Same  design  reproduced  by  a  different  process  on  a  different  quality  of  paper  with  name  of 
school  and  location  inserted  by  hand,  50c  each;  filled  in  complete,  75c  each;  100  copies  with  name  of  school 
and  location,  $16.00, 


F.  W.  MARTIN  CO. 


lOO  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


'wiceUt&rt/ 


For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

maintained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 


The  most  popular  pens  are 

ESTERBROOK'S 


Works  :  Camden.  N.  J. 

please    mention   The    Business   Journal. 


Made  in  All  Styles 


Fine  Points,  Al,  l  28,  333 
Business,  048,  14,  130 

Broad  Points,  3  12,3  13,31  4 

Turned-up  Points,  477, 

531,  1876 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

95  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
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I)esioHs 

DECORATlVEr 

ILLUSTRATIVE, 

PURPOSES. 


PRICES 
REASONABLE 


HE  Vf 

A\TUD10 — BosfoN 


CARD  CARVING 

This  work  is  a  decided  novelty, 
It   is    easily    learned    when    y> 
do  expert   work 


of   this  kind 
i,    student   and    teache 
the    pen,    because    it    will    double   their 

For   $2.50    1    will   send   the   instruir 
and  complete  instructions.      To  those   who  w 
the  course  I  will  send  a  beautiful  sample  foi 

I    can   furnish   the   colored   inks,   red,   gre 
powder    form,   at    15c   per   package   and   gold 
seen,   at   35c    per    bottle,    postpaid.      If    you    a 
manship    journal.      It    is    free. 


dollars  a  day  is  not  a  large 

grasses,  ships,  etc.,  on  calling  card 
,nd  is  greatly  admired  by  all  who  st 
know   the   secret,   and   1    can   teach 


should  become  an  expert 
"ng  power 


'ith   the   knife  as   well 


ow    and    blue,    which    I    use    in    this    work,    ii 
•er   ink  that  will   outshine  any  you  have  eve 
ested   in    Penmanship    send    for    my    large    pen 
A.    W.    DAKIN,    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 


The  Standard  of  r 
No.  1 
Principality 


No.  601  EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH     GILLOTT     &     SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISORS 
OF    WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied  in  the   schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  harsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the  time. 

Samples  of  Dixon's  No.  30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will  be  sent  to  any  super- 
visor  of   writing. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
Jersey   City,   N.   J. 


HOW  I  DESIGN. 

By,  E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine. 
Decorative  Drawing. 

The  successful  pen  artist  must  be  an 
originator  and  not  a  copyist.  To  be  a 
good  designer  one  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  color,  form,  perspective  and 
composition. 

This  copy  is  pleasing  by  its  strong, 
contrasty  effects,  and  drawings  of  this 
class  always  produce  printable  cuts,-  save 
perhaps  for  newspaper  printing,  where 
solid  black  conies  out  gray  and  mottled. 

The  spray  of  apple  blossoms  and 
leaves  should  be  drawn  very  carefully 
in  pencil,  and  the  color  values  may  also 
be  suggested.  Pencil  the  lettering  also 
with  care.  Note  the  use  of  the  T-square 
as  a  background  for  the  initials — an  ap- 
propriate and  effective  idea  for  the  pur- 
pose. Chinese  white  should  be  used  for 
lining  and  retouching  the  lettering  on 
the  solid  background.  This  class  of 
work  is  practical,  up-to-date,  and  mar- 
ketable, and  is  worthy  of  the  student's 
best   endeavors. 

Remember  that  drawings  for  repro- 
duction are  usually  made  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  desired  plate. 


If  you  think  this  issue  of 
The  Business  Journal  is  worth 
more  than  it  cost  you,  will 
you  not  tell  your  friends, 
and  advise  them  to  send  us 
their  subscription. 


AUTOMATIC  SIQN  PENS 


Makes  lettering  in  two  colors  or  shades  AT 
ONE  STROKE  from  one  color  of  ink. 
SPECIAL  OFER:  6  MARKING  OR  6  AU 
TOMATIC  SHADING  PENS  with  two  colors 
of  Automatic  Ink,  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc.,  for 
SI. 00.   postpaid.      Address, 

Pontiac,  Mich.  Catalog  free. 

Newton  Stoakes  Shading  Pen  Co., 


GRADUATES  SOUVENIR 

Every  scholar  would  prize  a  copy  of  our 
Graduation  Souvenir — pamphlet  form,  white 
letter  effect  cover— contains  name  of  school, 
place  for  photo,  pages  for  autographs  of  class- 
mates and  teachers,  press  clippings,  etc.  A 
little  keepsake — "recollections  of  days  gone 
by."  Mailed  to  any  boy  or  girl  for  25c  Be 
sure  and  give  the  name  of  your  school. 

NeaUy  Desired  !     ™R,  E.    DUNN     J  No  Free  ?a     les 

Size  6^x8'-    ,           The  Diploma  Man  ,      Too  Va  uabe 

aize  o  jxo  _       „-_  D N    v    r:. 


203  Broadway       N.  Y.  City 


PENS 


PENS 


PENS 


THE   BEST  BUSINESS   PEN   MADE  IS 

Leslie's  No.   1  Business  Writer 

Sample  doz.,  10c.      l't   gross,  22c.     1  gross,  80c. 


Dh 


chools 


E.  LESLIE,  R.  B.  I.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

S.— Send  for  my  free  journal  "Penmanship." 


pleas 
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WE  WANT 
YOU  TO 

INVESTIGATE 


20& 


SOUTH-WESTERN    PUBLISHING    CO 


'Mm/ 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

Mailed  for  ">0c.  Send  2c.  for  circular 
\\T  x>  TYT-vrXT  267  EGE  AVENUE 
W.  E.  Dl  NN,  jersey  CITY,  N.J 

The   Trade   of   Latin   America. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  con- 
gratulating herself  on  at  last  securing  a 
regular  steamship  connection  with  the 
West  Indies.  So  is  Savannah,  Georgia. 
But  we  don't  notice  that  they  are  con- 
gratulating each  other.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
son is  that  they  are  going  to  get  the 
same  service.  The  same  steamer  that 
starts  from  Charleston  will  also,  we  un- 
derstand, call  at  Savannah,  and  on  the 
return  journey  vice  versa;  and  it  will 
for  the  present  come  only  once  a  month 
to  each.  But  this  is  at  least  a  beginning, 
and  none  the  less  welcome  because  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  long  ago. 
There  is  no.  good  reason — only  bad  ones, 
such  as  our  restrictive  tariff  and  navi- 
gation laws — why  the  Southern  ports 
haven't  already  a  trade  not  only  with 
the  West  Indies,  but  with  all  the  coun- 
tries south  of  us,  many  times  bigger 
than  what  little  they  have  got.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  subject,  started,  we  believe, 
by  the  railroads,  is  entirely  wise.  So 
are  such  movements  as  the  Progressive 
Union  of  New  Orleans,  which  now  pro- 
poses to  make  a  first-hand  study  of 
Mexican  and  Central-American  and 
South  American  demands  and  openings, 
with  special  reference  to  trade  nossibil- 
ities  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished. 
We  believe,  as  we  have  before  indicated, 
that  there  is  a  great  future  along  this 
line  open  to  the  Southern' ports  and  to 
Southern  manufacturers.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  such  a  development  of  our 
trade  with  our  neighbors  as  is  possible 
to  enterprise  and  good  management  will 
help  mightily  toward  getting  rid  of  un- 
just and  oppressive  tariff  taxes  and  the 
archaic  laws  which  have  so  long  oper- 
ated to  malce  our  merchant  flae  a  rare 
sight  on  any  of  the  seas. — Harper's 
Weekly. 


fWJSfSu.  jhUhWjIU 

men    and    Commercial    Teachers 
tions.      Write    me    if   in    need. 
Old    students    needing    my    as 

charge.          F.    W.    TAMBLYX. 
THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP 

some  fine  Pen- 
desiring    posi- 

sistance    should 

Pres., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

YOU'LL  GET  YOUR  WISH 


If   you    read 

and   act — if  you   wish   to   be   a   good    penman.      Our 

ouble    ball    beat 

nig    handwriting    developer    makes    you    write    with 

our    hand    and 

arm     alwavs    in     correct     position    till    you    get     the 

abit    of    correct 

position    and    real    penmanship.       Sent    postpaid    for 

ne  little  dollar. 

Give  wrist  measure.     Monev  back  if   not   satisfied. 

F.  C.  ROCKWELL 

Bristol    Bldg..   50D    Fifth    Ave.,   coiner    42nd 


Are  you  sure  that  you  are  getting  the  BEST?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  present  handwriting  ?  Do  you  want  better  copies  or  in- 
structions that  tell  you  HOW  ? 

My  Lessons  by  Mail  are  Best  because  they  enable  my  pupils  to 
write  better  and  do  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

Lessons  in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing,  Card  Writing,  Lettering  and 
Engrossing.     Write  for  my  Jounal,   "Penmanship." 

S.  E.  LESLIE,  Rochester  Business  Institute 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  'My  engrossing  course  enables  amateurs  to  become  professionals. 


PENMANSHIP     SUPPLIES 

The   Journal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by   mail  for  the  prices  named   (stamps  taken): 


Soennecken  Broad  Pointed  Pen  for  Text  Letter- 
ing, set  of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens — Holds  two 
pens  at  one  time,  10c. 

French  India  Ink — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1 
dozen   by   express,  $5.00. 


In 


Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  604  Pens — A  me- 
dium fine  pen.   1  gross,  75c;    %  gross,  25c;   1  dozen,  10c. 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  very  fine  pen. 
1  gross,   $1.00;    %  gross,  25c;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Oblique    Penholders — One,  10c. 

ention    The    Business    Journal. 


SUMMER  COURSE 

FOR 

Teachers  and  Supervisors 


liar 


you 


anding 
al 


If 


ervisors   of   pe 

The  call  for  i 

excess  of  the   i 


it  may  be  because  you  are  weak  in 
penmanship.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  that?  Competency  always  brings  its 
just  reward,  and  in  no  place  is  com- 
petency more  essential  than  in  Com- 
mercial teaching, 
your  handwriting  and  become  a  teacher  of  ability,  you 
of  the   Palmer   Method   School   of   Penmanship. 

s  with  ability  to  teach   writing  and  also 


lis  for  Com 
hip  than  we 
tent  teachers  of  the   Pal 


1  teache 
ill 
r  Method  of  Bus 

32-page  illustrated   penma 


Wr 


greatly 


PALMER  METHOD  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP,     Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

A.  N.  PALMER.  President  FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY,  Principal 


TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Yon    can     enter    the     Rochester    Business     Institute     and 
begin  active  training   for  commercial   teaching  at  once. 

There  is  still  time  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  advanced 
work-  of  the  commercial  texts  before  Tuly  5th.  This  will 
fit  you  for  the  work  in  our  normal  courses,  which  open 
July  5th.  and  close  August  12th.  This  preparation  will 
qualify   you   for  a   good 


all, 


for 


al  teaching  position   Sep- 
vacation    after    the    normal 


Send  postal  card  requ 
nation  regarding  the  < 
nbers  of  the   1909   sumn 


our  1910  summer  school  bulletin,  giving  complete 
and  terms,  and  extracts  from  enthusiastic  letters 
ol  class,  which   represented  fourteen   States  and   fore 


ROCHESTER     BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


UNLESS    you    are    a    high    salaried   commercial   teacher,   receiving  from   $1,200   to 
$1,800    per  year,    the    way   to   increase   your   salary    is   to   take   a   course   in   the 
Zanerian  College.     This,  many  commercial   teachers  have  done.     Receiving  only 
fair   salaries,   they   have     been   able   to     make   the   jump     to   a   good    salary   by     taking 
Zanerian  training.     A  good  handwriting,  and  the  ability  to  teach  penmanship  success- 
fully,  help  wonderfully   to   round   out   the   commercial    teacher's   equipment;    such   skill 
ability  also  double  the  demand  for  his  services  and  raise  the  figures  in  his  salary 


othe 


■ill. 


The  Zanerian  College  is  quite  generally  recognized  as  headquarters  for  commer- 
cial teachers  and  penmen.  In  fact,  the  leading  commercial  schools  of  America  are 
continually  applying  to  us  for  commercial  teachers  who  are  good  penmen,  and  the  de- 
mand is  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

We  are,  therefore,  able  to  benefit  commercial  teachers,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
increasing  their  skill  as  penmen  and  ability  as  teachers  of  penmanship,  but  also  in  the 
way  of  assisting  them  in  securing  better  paying  positions;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
ambitious  teacher  can  afford  to  overlook  this  matter,  especially  since  our  course  can 
be  taken  during  his  vacation. 


W 


■   catalogue    containing 
of    penmanship.     Address 


nplete    information    and    many    beautiful    speci- 


ZANERIAN   COLLEGE, 


Zaner  &  Bloser,  Proprietors, 


Columbus,  Ohio 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTING 

Conclusive    Evidence    of    Efficiency. 

Recent  registrations  include  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  ac- 
countants, bookkeepers,  bankers,  commercial  teachers,  business  college  prin- 
cipals, etc.  In  one  case  the  proprietor  of  a  large  well  known  business  school 
and  two  of  his  teachers  registered  at  one  time.  I  have  several  cases  of  two 
persons  registering  together. 

Satisfaction  is  assured  to  .the  person  who  registers  for  the  Bennett  Ac- 
countancy Course.  It  prepares  for  C.  P.  A.  examination  or  for  better  work 
as  accountant  or  teacher. 

In  a  recent  letter  Professor  Enos  Spencer  commended  my  course  and 
stated  that  he  had  recommended  it  on  several  occasions.  Xo  higher  testi- 
monial could  be  desired. 

,If  you  are  progressive  ask  for  a  Catalogue. 

R.  J.   BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1421     Arch    Street,  Philadelphia,    Pa. 


New  York    University  School 

of  Commerce    Accounts    and  Finance 


HIGHER 

EDUCATION    for 

accountancy 

banking,  i 

nd  business 

managemt 

nt,  or  teaching commer 

cial  subjects 

Washington    Square,    East,     New    York   City 


Government  Positions 


s  for  the   einuiii- 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges. 
Y.M.C.A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 
Three    volume*  icilA  maps,  fS.SO  postpaid 
Mr.  Field      250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.     WriU  to-daf. 

THE    HOME    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

De.pl.    154,      SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


One    of    the    leading    schools    of    Penmanshir 
and    Drawing   in    the    U.    S.     Under    the    per- 
sonal   supervision   of   L.    M.    Kelchner. 
"If  interested  write  for  information.   Address 
Pres.  0.  H.  Longwell,  Highland  Park  College.  De  Moines.la. 


Home  Study  Courses 


th 


THIS  BOOK. 

I  Can  Make  You  -FREE- 
a   Good  Penman 

at  Your 
During  Spa 

Why   go   away    to   sc 
nship    w 
nblyn    System       i 
;  quickly  at   ho 


specn 
other 
If  yo 
ten  on  a  card  the  hnest  you 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN 
404  Myer  Bldg.,  1116  Grand  Ave.,  Kans 


HIGGINS ' 


ETERNAL 


INK 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

At  Dealers  Generally. 

Tenl"jOr   send   15  cents  (or    2    oz. 
bottle  by  mail,  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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TO    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

I  have  a  number  of  first-class  commercial  teachers,  who  are  fine  penmen  that  are  open  to 
engagement  immediately.     If  you  want  a  good  teacher,  write  me  at  once. 

DID    YOU    EVER    USE    AN    INKWELL    FILLER? 

I  never  did  until  about  six  months  ago,  an  1  now  I  consider  it  absolutely  indispensible.  The 
Ideal  Ransomerian  Ink  Well  Filler  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions.  It  keeps  the  ink  off  of 
the  floor,  carpet,  fingers,  etc.  This  filler  is  mad;  of  high  grade  rubber  and  metal  tubing.  There 
is  no  spring  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  metal  stopper  will  fit  any  ordinary  bottle.  There  is  no 
leakage  around  the  bottle,  and  any  child  can  safely  fill  an  ink  well  with  this  filler.  We  have 
secured  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  this  filler  in  many  of  the  largest  cities.  The  filler  is  absolutely 
guaranteed,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  you  may  return  at  our  expen-e.  The  price  of  these 
fillers  is  $15  per  gross,  $8  per  Y*  gross,  $2  per  dozen,  or  sample  filler,  25  cts.  If  you  ever  use  an 
ink  well  filler  once,  you  will  wonder  how  you  got  along  without  one.  Let  me  send  you  a  sample 
to-dav.     Do  it  now. 

PAPER 

Haven't  you  tried  time  and  time  again  to  find  a  paper  that  had  a  good  smooth  surface, 
one  strong  enough  to  admit  of  heavy  shades  without  showing  clear  through  the  paper,  or  without 
making  the  shades  ragged?  I  have  the  paper.  Use  it  myself  for  expert  work.  It  is  wide  ruled 
and  comes  in  two  forms,  the  1<>  pound  and  12  pound.  The  12  pound  paper  costs  $2  per  thousand 
sheets,  or  $]  per  500  sheets.  The  10  pound  paper  costs  $1.70  per  thousand  sheets,  or  85  cts.  per 
500  sheets.     Express  charges  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

PENS 

RAXSOMERIAX  FAVORITE  TEN  No.  2.— If  you  want  a  pen  for  business  writing  that 
has  a  smooth  point,  you  should  use  Ransomerian  Ravorite  Xo.  2,  because  the  pen,  the  price,  and 
everything  is  right.  It  is  What  its  name  implies,  the  favorite  for  college  students,  business  men. 
and  all  who  wish  to  write  with  a  pen  which  has  a  smooth  point,  makes  smooth  lines;  not  too  fine 
nor  too  coarse,  but  just  right.  By  having  them  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  I  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  price,  but  not  the  quality  of  the  pen.  The  regular  price  of  this  pen  is  75  cts.  per 
gross,  but  in  order  to  familiarize  you  with  it,  I  have  decided  to  give  you  a  special  school  rate  of 
50  cts.  per  gross,  sent  postpaid;  35  cts.  per  \A  g-oss,  or  25  cts.  per  Y\  gross. 

RAXSOMERIAX  EXPERT  PEX  Xo.  1.— This  is  the  pen  used  for  ornamental  writing, 
flourishing,  etc.,  and  no  better  pen  was  ever  made.  It  ought  to  sell  for  $1.25  per  gross,  but  I 
have  decided  to  make  an  introductory  price  of  75  cts.  per  gross,  40  cts.  per  Vi  gross,  or  25  cts.  per 
Y\  gross.     I  use  the  above  material  myself  and  I  know   there   isn't   any   better   to   be  had    for  any 

A    LARGE    ENROLLMENT 

Notwithstanding  the  warm  month  of  March,  we  have  had  an  unusually  large  enrollment, 
especially  among- commercial  teachers,  managers,  and  presidents  of  colleges.  Our  large  16-page 
Journal  giving  full  information  about  the  Ransomerian  School  of  Penmanship,  will  be  mailed 
free  together  with  a  sample  of  the  Xo.  1  and  Xo.  2  pen. 

Address 


President 


RANSOMERIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP 

590  RELIANCE  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

In   answering   advertisements   please   mention   The   Business   Journal. 
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€JWhen  a  Business  School  equips  with  the  new  Model 
1 0  Smith  Premier,  it  acquires  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  a  reputation  for  turning  out  the  most  efficient 
operators.  And  further,  it  puts  itself  in  immediate  touch 
with  our  Employment  Department,  so  that  its  graduates 
are,  in  many  instances,  "landed"  in  positions  even  before 
they  have  completed  their  course. 

tJWrite  us  for  full  particulars  of  this  new  model  and 
concerning  our  Employment  Department  to-day. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


In    answering   advertisements   please   mention    The    Business   Jot 
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Indisputable  Evidence 

SPEED  RECORDS. 

By  Prof.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

From  the  Shorthand  Writer,   April,    1910. 

In  preparing  for  the  contest  for  the  Miner  medal  I  had  occasion  to  look  up  previous  records 
made  in  contests  in  this  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  I  endeavored  to  restate  them 
in  accordance  with  the  method  which  now  seems  to  be  generally  accepted,  viz..  a  deduction  of  one 
word  from  the  gross  speed  for  each  error.  A  tabulation  of  the  results  shows  that  no  one  has  as  yet 
made  a  net  speed  of  over  200  words  a  minute  on  any  solid  matter  except  a  charge  to  a  jury,  while 
six  have  reached  a  net  speed  of  over  200  words  a  minute  on  judge's  charge.  They  are  as  follows: 
Xante  Date        dross  Errors         Xet 

Speed  Speed 

*\"ellie  -M.  Wood 1909  240  64  227 

C.  P.  Gehman 1901  335  47  225 

Fred  Irland L907  235  (!!>  221 

W.  B.  Bottoaae L909  240  111  218 

*Xellie  M.  Wood 1901  225  45  216 

W.    B.    Bottome l!iii!i  207  12  205 

A  larger  number  have  secured  over  200  words  a  minute  net  on  testimony.  In  all  the  cases 
listed  below,  except  that  of  Mr.  Dement,  question  and  answer  were  read  and  counted  in  each  case. 
The  record  includes  evervone  who  has  secured  a  record  of  over  ".'oil  words  a  minute  net  on  testimony 
and  who  has  not  made  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  errors. 

Xame  Date        Gross  Errors        Xet 

Speed  Speed 

*Nellie  M.  Wood 1909  277  64  264 

W.  B.  Bottome 1909  277  78  262 

*Nellie  M.  Wood 1908  260  21  256 

*Chas.  W.  Phillips 1908  260  ::',  254 

C.H.Marshall 1909  277  114  254 

T.D.Carson 1909  277  131  251 

C.  P.  Gehman 1908  260  47  250 

C.H.Marshall 1908  260  54  249 

Isaac    S.    Dement 1  sss  268  104  247 

♦Sidney  H.  Godfrev 1908  220  28  211 


Note:  All  the  above  contestants  are  Pitmanic  writers.  Those  marked  with  a  star  write 
the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  Xo  light-line  or  other  nun- 1  'itmanic  system  qualified  in  the  above 
tests. 

Send  for  "Why  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is'the  Best,"  and  Particulars  of  a  free  mail  course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  31   Union  Square,  NEW  YORK. 

Advocates  of  the  "New  Typewriting" 

As  embodied  in  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting" 
HOLD  ALL  THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  RECORDS 

ROSE  L.   FRITZ,   holder  of  all  the  Professional  Records. 

Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  established  two  new  World's  records  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  the  evening  of  September  30,  1909. 
Miss  Fritz  wrote  at  the  rate  of  95  words  per  minute,  net.  for  one  hour.  This  is  the  highest  record  ever  made  in  competition 
for    one    hour's    continuous    writing. 

After    establishing    the    one-hour    record.    Miss    Fritz    entered    the    Surprise    Contest,    which    lasted    for    one    minute    only,    and 
succeeded    in    writing    110    words,    net.     Considering    the    fact    that    Miss    Fritz    had    just    been    writing    for    one    hour    continuously, 
her   feat  in   setting  the   one-minute   competition    record   at   110   words,  net,  may  be  considered  as  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 
LESLIE    H.    COOMBES.    holder    of    the    Amateur    Record. 

Mr.  Leslie  It.  Coombes  won  the  Amateur  Championsh:p  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  October  20.  1908.  writing  T5  words 
per    minute,    net,    for    30    minutes.      The    record    established    bv    Mr.    Coombes   has    not    been    broken    in    any   amateur   contest. 

Both  Miss  Fritz'  and  Mr.  Coombes'  records  were  MADE  IN  COMPETITION  and  should  not  be  confused  with  EX- 
HIBITION   RECORDS   made   on   easy   matter. 

The  "New  Typewriting,"  of  which  Miss  Fritz  and  Mr.  Coombes  are  such  brilliant  representatives,  is  a  winner  because  it 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  TRAINS  ALL  THE  FINGERS  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  beginner  at  once  becomes  an 
enthusiast    and   the    plan    of   the    work   fosters   and    sustains    enthusiasm   during   the    entire   course. 

Now  Ready     Eighth  Revised  Edition 

A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents;  Cloth,  75  cents 

Teachers '  Examination  copy,   postpaid,   34c.  and  50c.    respectively.     Mention  school 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  31    Union  Square,  NEW  YORK. 
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BARNES' 


COURSE  IN  S"  SHORTHAND 


Have  secured  the  results  which  count. 

Have   produced    High-grade   Amanuenses,    Efficient 

Teachers,  Successful  Reporters. 
Have    fulfilled   the   most   exacting   requirements   in 
Business  Colleges,  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
Catholic  Institutions,  Universities. 
BECAUSE 

They  are  founded  on  substantial  systems. 

They  are  practical. 

They  are  interesting. 

They  are  concise,  yet  thoro. 

They  are  pedagogically  planned. 

They  are  brief  in  the  sense  of  going  straight  to  the 

point. 
They  are  based  on  many  years'  experience   in   the 
School-Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Court-Room. 
Now,   isn't   this   the    very   text    you    need    in    YOUR 
school? 

Drop  us  a  card  TO-DAY,  stating  your  position  in  the 
school,  and  we  will  send  you  a  paper-bound  copy 
FREE.  State  whether  vou  desire  the  PITMAN  or  the 
GRAHAM. 

Barnes'  Typewriting  Instructors 

Systematically  teach  touch  writing,  beginning  with  the 
simplest   combination   and    scientifically    leading   to   the 
most  complex.     Contains  exercises  on  Commercial  Cor- 
respondence, Tabulated  Work,  Legal  Forms,  etc. 
Published  in  $1.50,  $1.00  and   50c  editions. 
Send    for  prospectus   and   further   information. 

™      BARNES PUBC0 


AKTHUR  J. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LYONS'... 
Commercial  Law 


"C  i 


ore    law    that    the 
carry    away    with 


law 


jntains 
student    c 

him,  than  any  other.' 
Ynt  r  own  requirements  of  a  text  on  commercial 
would  probably  be : 

1.  It  must  be  authoritative  and  practical. 

2.  It  must  be  brief  and  concise,  not  voluminous. 

:>.  It  must  speak  to  the  student  in  language  he  can 
understand.     Technical  language  must  be  avoided. 

4.  It  must  be  clear,  not  vague  and  incomprehensible, 
and   mvist   be   attractive. 

Lyons'  Commercial  Law  meets  these  requirements.  It 
is  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lawyer,  the 
business  man,  and  the  teacher.  Its  outlines  are  com- 
prehensive and  helpful.  Its  familiar  illustrations  and 
practical  cases  appeal  to  the  student.  It  has  long  been 
considered  the  leader  among  texts  of  its  kind.  * 

//  you  are  not  already  using  this  text,  may  we  not 
have  your  correspondence  in  regard  to  its  use  for  next 
fear? 

"I 


Are  you  looking  for  a  position  for  1 
to  us.  Are  you  looking  for  a  teache 
Write   to    us.      Our   services  are   gratitio 


fo 


year?      Write 
r    next    year? 


J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
378  Wabash  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 
1133  Broadway 


"Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy" 

is  not  a  book  for  advanced  students  only,  as  has  been  variously  reported  throughout 
the  country,  but  was  intended  and  planned  particularly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students 
beginning  the  study  of  bookkeeping.      It  teaches  bookkeeping  from  the  start,  however, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  accountancy, 

these  principles  and  practices  being  so  simplified  as  to  be  easily  within  the  comprehension 
of  any  one  competent  to  study  the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

Instead  of  being  more  difficult, 

the  study  of  bookkeeping  is  simpler  under  the  new  plan  than  under  the  old.     Science 
simplifies  any  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  accountancy  is  the  science  of  bookkeeping. 

Typographically,  the  new  work  is  a  gem.      It  is  printed  in  four  colors,  and  repre- 
sents the  best  product  of  the  print  shop. 

Full  information  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


mention    The    Business    Journal. 
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The  Logic  of  Events 

The  public  is  educated  quickly  by  events— slowly  by  arguments      N.  Y.  World 


f**  REGG  SHORTHAND  demonstrated  conclusively  its  superiority  on  every  claim  we  have 
^-*  made  for  it  in  its  sweeping  victory  in  the  Fifth  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  at 
Washington. 

Its  simplicity  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  records  of  two  writers,  seventeen  years  old.  who 
qualified  in  second  and  third  place — one  of  them  with  two  transcripts  in  the  allotted  time. 

Its  legibility  was  decisively  proved  by  the  facts  that  all  of  the  Gregg  writers  qualified  in 
transcribing — the  transcript  of  one  of  which  was  99.-1%  perfect. 

Its  wonderful  speed  was  proved  beyond  question  by  the  record  of  Mr.  Gurtler.  who  won, 
and  who  also  exceeded  the  best  previous  speed  record  on  non-court  matter  in  the  International  Con- 
tests for  the  Miner  Medal  by  23  words  per  minute. 


^  1  •  1  Awakened  an  instant  and  enthusiastic  response — the  first  edition 

/VDDIICQ  was  exhausted  in  February.     The  unit  plan  of  lessons;  all  prin- 

ciples  applied   in   an   interesting  way;   ease   of   presentation;   its 

f^ll  S1J1  ACQ  power  to  "get  hold"  of  the  student;     uniformity  and  flexibility; 

and  the  beauty  of  the  book  itself — all  make  it  the  most  effective 
of  all  texts  on  Business  English.  The  new  edition  is  now  ready; 
price  $1.     Examination  copies  to  teachers,  50c. 


English 


During  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  course  of  instruction 
of  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  will  be  supplemented  by  a  Teachers' 
Course  conducted  under  the  direction  of 


MR.  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  methods  of  presentation, 
speed  practice,  blackboard  drill,  review  work,  and  the  correlation 
of  subjects. 

Send  for  Summer  School  Announcement,  and  our  new  book- 
let "How  To  Increase  Your  Salarv." 


Summer 

Normal 

School 


Remember  the  Gregg  Convention  at  Chicago  in  August! 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago. 
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Each  of  Our  Commercial  Publications 


Is  the  result  of  much  study  and  experience.  Each  is  written  by  a  teacher  who  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  that  particular  subject.  Each  is  the  consummation  of  his  successful 
methods  of  teaching,  and  takes  into  account  all  the  needs  of  commercial  classes. 

The  Latest  of  Our  Books  For  Commercial  Schools  is 

ELDRIDGE'S  SHORTHAND  DICTATION  EXERCISES 

By  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Ph.D.,  Director  School  of  Secretarial  Studies.  Simmons  College, 
Boston. 

Published  in  rive  editions, — Benn  Pitman.  Isaac  Pitman,  Gregg,  Graham,  and  edition  without 
shorthand  outlines. 

Containing  a  vocabulary  of  5,000  words:  dictation  matter  of  100,000  words;  and  450  letters 
for  dictation,  representing  thirty  lines  of  business. 

A  novel  feature  is  that  the  outer  part  of  each  page  provides  space  for  an  exercise  to  be  writ- 
ten and  torn  out  along  perforated  lines  and  handed  to  the  teacher  for  correction. 


American  Book  Company 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY 


Now 
Ready 


Now 
Ready 


of  "  LESSONS  IN  MUNSON  PHONOGRAPHY,"  by  L.  H.  PACKARD 


This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  making  it  the 
most  logical  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully  engraved  and  punted, 
and   substantially    bound   in   cloth.     The    retail    price   of    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  postpaid. 

To   be   used    in   conjunction    with    PRACTICAL   PHONOGRAPHY,   the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC  EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for  phonographic 
outline    and   teacher's   corrections.     The    retail    price    of    the    Phonographic  Exercise  Book  is  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 

A  sample  copy  of  PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  examination,  for  fifty  cents,  or 
both   books    for   seventy    cents.     A   complete    series    of    new    Munson  reading  matter  in  preparation. 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English    -        $1.00 

F  commercial 
s  with  those 
in  business 
teaching     of 


Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  stud 
essentials  of  practical  English  requii 
intercourse.     Especially    adapted    to    t 


Packard's   Progressive    Business    Prac- 
tice, four  numbers,  each,  -  $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers   who   have   used   it. 

The  New  Packard   Commercial    Arith- 

netic  ....         $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


The  Packard   Commercial  Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  -  -  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in   Bookkeep- 
ing ....  $1.00 

Packard's   Advanced    Course  in  Book- 
keeping       ....         $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and    practical 


Packard's    Bank    Bookkeeping 

A    reliable    exposition    of    banking   as   carri 
the   present   day. 


$1-25 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any    of    the    above    books   will    be   sent    to    teachers,    for 
iuation,   upon  very   reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence    invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,    101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Financial    District    of    New    York  from    Brooklyn    Bridge    Tower. 


The  cut  shown  above  gives  an  exceptionally  good  view  of 
the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  busiest  place  in  the 
world.  The  picture  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  tower  nearest  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  East  River. 
At  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  the  Statue  of  Liberty  may 
be  seen,  and  a  short  distance  above  it  is  Ellis  Island,  where 
the  immigrants  are  landed.  The  extreme  point  of  Manhattan 
Island  or  New  York  is  the  Battery,  and  around  it  will  be 
seen  the  ferry  boats  which  ply  between  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
Island  and  New  York.  The  extreme  height  of  the  picture 
is  the  tower  of  the  Singer  Building,  about  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  are  the  great  hives  of  industry 


in  which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  are  transacted. 
To  the  right  of  the  Singer  Building,  with  the  two  towers 
upon  it,  may  be  seen  the  Park  Row  Building,  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  which  one  may  picture  The  Journal  office.  On 
a  direct  line  with  the  bridge  and  just  to  its  left  are  a  number 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  the  World  and  Tribune  Build- 
ings, with  their  towers,  both  being  clearly  distinguishable. 
Within  a  minutes  walk  of  the  Tribune  Building  are  the 
offices  of  the  Press,  the  Sun,  the  Staats  Zeitung,  and  tin- 
Commercial.  Above  the  bridge  one  enters  the  dry-goods  sec- 
tii  u,  while  at  the  extreme  right  and  toward  the  East  River  is 
the  lower  part  of  that  tenement  section  known  as  the  East   Side. 


FIND    YOUR   WORK   WHERE   YOU   ARE. 

ARENTLY  there  is  some  magic  in  the  sky 
line  of  New  York  which  lures.  The  farmer 
in  his  furrow,  the  mechanic  at  his  machine, 
the  carpenter  at  his  bench,  the  clerk  at  his 
desk,  all  dream  of  the  wonderful  things  they 
might  do  if  they  were  in  the  great  city.  And 
man\  a  young  man  who  might  have  become  a  person  of  con- 
sequence in  his  own  town,  many  a  woman  wdiose  life  might 
have  been  pleasant  and  happy,  has  yielded  to  the  call  of  the 
city  and  become  a  mere  atom  in  the  metropolitan  mass.  In 
place  of  comparative  success  the  young  man,  in  middle  life, 
has  achieved  comparative  failure,  and  the  young  woman  has 
deprived  herself  of  friends  and  comforts  only  to  find  that  the 
"advantages"  offered  by  the  city  are  mostly  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

June  is  the  month  set  apart  by  schools  and  pupils  for  grad- 
uation. On  thousands  of  platforms  tens  of  thousands  of 
youths  and  maidens  will  thrill  their  hearers  with  the  optimis- 
tic oratory   of  inexperience.      It   is   well   that   youth   should   be 


optimistic,  but  it  should  temper  hope  with  judgment  and  so 
far  as  possible  avoid  the  mistakes  to  which  over-enthusiasm 
so  frequently  leads.  Mistakes  must  inevitably  be  made,  but 
those  who  listen  to  wise  counsel  will  have  less  to  learn  by 
experience,  and  will  have  just  that  much  advantage  in  the 
long,   hard   race   for  success. 

Among  those  who  finish  their  scholastic  preparation  this 
month  will  lie  many  who  feel  that  the  limits  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  villages  are  too  circumscribed  to  give  their  talent 
fair  scope.  They  are  not  egotistical,  but  they  feel  that  the 
larger  the  field  the  larger  the  success.  They  have  read  of  the 
many  who  went  from  smaller  to  larger  places  and  won  fame 
and  fortune.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cities  must  have 
the  blood  of  the  less  congested  districts  in  order  to  survive. 
And  in  contemplation  of  the  glorious  possibilities  of  this 
competition  witn  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  land,  they 
forget  that  for  one  who  rises  to  distinction,  scores,  even 
hundreds,  must  be  content  with  mediocrity,  and  for  the  med- 
iocre man  the  larger  cities   have   little  to  offe*. 
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It  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  to  aspire.  He  who  would  deny  them  this  opportunity 
would  deprive  them  of  the  greatest  force  for  progress  and 
achievement.  But  he  who  cares  to  look  up  the  lives  of  the 
Presidents  will  find  that  they  have  not  been  chosen  from 
metropolitan  life.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  only  Pres- 
ident to  be  chosen  from  New  York  City,  and  it  was  not  his 
career  in  New  York  but  his  work  in  Albany,  Washington 
and  Cuba,  with  his  experience  in  the  West,  which  made  him 
available.  President  Arthur  was,  to  be  sure,  from  New 
York,  but  he  was  chosen  only  for  the  Vice-Presidency  with 
the   expectation   that   he   would    never   become    President. 

Graduates  of  business  schools,  of  course,  are  not  looking 
very  hopefully  toward  the  White  House  or  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  They  expect  rather  to  enter  business  life,  al- 
though it  should  be  remembered  that  many  a  bright  young 
man  has  used  his  business  education  as  a  means  of  securing 
that  college  training  which  should  enable  him  to  enter  med- 
icine, law,  or  one  of  the  other  learned  professions.  And 
what  embryo  merchant  prince  wants  to  spend  his  days  in  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  an  overgrown  village  or  half-grown 
city?  Who  with  energy  and  ambition  would  rather  "be  first 
in  Gaul,  in  a  little  Iberian  village,  than  second  in  Rome?" 
^  et  it  is  far  more  easy  to  win  a  success  that  is  marked  in 
comparison,  in  the  smaller  place,  than  to  achieve  even  third 
or  fourth  place  in  the  great  centers  of  population. 

If  the  graduate  comes  from  one  of  those  numerous  towns 
wherein  one  knows  nearly  everyone  else,  let  him  go  over  the 
list  of  successful  men  there  and  estimate  their  incomes.  Sal- 
aries, to  be  sure,  are  not  very  large,  but  does  not  the  cashier 
in  the  local  bank  appear  to  be  more  than  passing  rich,  not  on 
forty  pounds,  but  on  a  thousand  dollars  a  year?  Does  he  not 
have  a  handsome  nouse,  with  spacious  lawns,  perhaps  an 
automobile,  perhaps  a  horse  and  carriage,  and  move  in  the 
best  society  of  the  town?  Suppose  the  same  man  were  work- 
ing in  a  large  city — New  York,  for  instance — at  double  the 
salary.  He  must  live  in  a  flat  and  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  his  income  would  go  for  that.  He  could  raise 
nothing  for  his  table,  and  must  pay  several  middlemen  be- 
fore it  reached  him.  If  he  mingled  in  social  life  he  would 
find  dinners  and  theatres  amazingly  expensive,  and  if  he 
were  a  married  man,  probably  would  be  at  times  actually 
pinched  for  money.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  plain 
that   the   country  banker   has   far  the   best   of   it? 


He  who  takes  up  his  abode  in  a  smaller  town,  too,  has  far 
better  prospects  of  some  day  controlling  his  own  time  and 
movements.  In  the  larger  cities  the  small  business  man  is 
being  crowded  out,  and  service  for  someone  else,  with  the 
phantom  of  change  of  management  and  the  age  limit  ever 
hanging  over  the  employee,  is  not  conductive  to  smooth 
brows  and  unsilvered  hair.  What  is  written  of  the  rapid  pace 
demanded  in  cities  is  not  "loose  talk,"  and  the  age  limit  is  a 


very  real  bugbear  in  many  offices.  It  is  only  the  man  who 
works  for  himself  that  can  afford  to  ignore  the  arrival  of  the 
first  gray  hair  and  the  feeling  of  decreased  vitality  which 
"co'rries  after  one  has  followed  the  rapid  course  of  events  in 
the  city  for  a  score  of  years. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  young  man  or  woman  who  would  make  the  best  of  him  or 
herself.  Success  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents 
is  highly  desirable,  and  there  must  be  giants  of  industry  in 
the  future  as  there  have  been  in  the  past.  But  we  wish  to  en- 
force the  proposition  that  for  the  man  of  average  ability, 
when  the  real  joy  of  living  is  weighed  in  the  balances  along 
with  financial  rewards,  when  the  probabilities  and  possibilities 
of  later  years  are  given  due  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  smaller  place  has  much  more  to  offer  than  the  larger 
one.  There  is  a  glamor  about  the  lights  of  Broadway  which 
is  enticing;  Michigan  Avenue,  in  Chicago,  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
the  visitor,  and  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  St.  Louis  have 
their  fascinations  for  the  young  men  and  women  living  with- 
in their  radii.  But  it  isn't  just  what  it  seems.  The  gilt  and 
tinsel  will  rub  off,  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  problem  re- 
solves itself  into  the  making  of  a  living  and  the  enjoyment 
of   life. 


There  are  many  men  of  thirty  in  city  offices,  drawing  good 
salaries,  who  are  planning  and  saving  against  the  time  when 
they  can  get  away  from  the  grind  and  the  pressure,  and  re- 
move to  a  village  or  to  the  country  where  they  may  be  inde- 
pendent and  surround  themselves  with  something  of  nature. 
The  great  development  of  the  suburbs  adjacent  to  every  city 
is  but  the  voicing  of  the  cry  of  the  business  man  of  the  city 
for  a  freer  life.  The  problem  of  congestion  is  yearly  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  to  those  interested  in  sociolo- 
gical and  economic  matters,  and  all  careful  students  of  the 
situation  agree  that  distribution  rather  than  condensation  of 
population  is  imperative.  But  for  the  mistaken  notion  that 
no  true  success  can  be  achieved  in  one  of  the  smaller  places 
there  would  be  less  call  for  the  private  and  official  efforts 
now  being  put  forth  to  break  tne  hold  of  tne  city  upon  those 
who  have  succumbed  to  its  spell.  And  the  man  who  con- 
siders his  children  and  his  children's  children  will  be  even 
more  firmly  convinced  that  his  way  lies  along  the  lines  of  less 
resistance  than  that  furnished  by  New  York  and  the  lesser 
stars  in  the  metropolitan  firmament. 

New  York's  sky  line  is  not  one-half  so  inspiring  to  the 
man  who  sees  it  every  day  as  to  the  one  who  spends  a  few 
days  each  year  visiting  the  attractions  of  the  city  and  then 
returns  to  his  home  in  some  smaller  town.  Some  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  metropolis  may  be  lacking  in  the  village,  but 
the  real  success  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  duty  well  per- 
formed, from  a  consciousness  of  the  respect  of  neighbors, 
from  an  effective  participation  in  local  affairs,  political  and 
otherwise,  is  not  to  be  too  confidently  sought  in  the  city. 


BE  SURE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  ADDRESS  CHANGED 

At  this  season  of  the  year  hundreds  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  been  in  school  are  completing  their  courses  and  are 
going  out  into  business.  All  such  readers  should  send  us  a 
post  card  requesting  the  magazine  to  be  sent  to  their  new 
location.  In  all  cases  specify  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new.  Second  class  mail  matter  cannot  be  forwarded  without 
sending  extra  postage,  so  the  only  way  that  one  can  receive 
his  copies  regularly  is  by  notifying  the  publication  office.  Do 
not  bother  the  one  who  sent  in  your  subscription.     Write  us. 
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Business  Capitals  by  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Froduct  Work  by  F.   B.  Courtney,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
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Model  Business  Writing  by  S.  E.  Leslie. 


US1XESS  education  lost  one  of  its  strongest  men 
when  R.  J.  Maclean  telegraphed  his  acceptance 
of  the  offer  tendered  him  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  be  its  secretary 
and  director  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  The 
newspapers  of  Wilmington  had  much  to  say  of  his  efficient 
service  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  and 
the  business  interests  of  the  city  Mr.  Maclean  had  done  so 
much  for  in  the  years  of  his  residence  there,  accepted  his 
decision  to  leave  them  for  a  larger  field  with  deep  regret. 
Mr.  Maclean  is  best  known  to  business  school  men  through 
his  connection  with  Goldey  College,  a  relationship  which  he 
severed  last  year  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  his 
own  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Maclean  took  up  his  new  work  on 
May  1st,  and  his  family  who  are  now  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will 
join  him  in  a  few  weeks.  Spokane  and  the  entire  Inland 
Empire  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  good  fortune  in  se- 
curing such  an  efficient  worker  in  that  field. 

J.  S.  Stevens,  of  the  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  Xew 
Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  has  moved  into  new  quarters,  a  step 
made  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  his  school.  Although 
less  than  a  year  old  it  is  recognized  not  only  as  one  of  the 
best  schools  on  Staten  Island,  but  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient in  Greater  Xew  York. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  business  education  in  the  Middle 
West  retired  from  the  field  when  A.  C.  Yan  Sant  sold  his 
school  in  Omaha  witli  which  he  has  long  been  identified  and 
which  lias  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  strictly 
high  class  shorthand  training  schools  in  the  West.  In  need 
not  be  added  that  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  Van 
Sant  School  has  been  due  to  the  energy  and  capacity  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Miss  lone  C.  Duffy,  the  new  proprietor, 
took  possession  on  May  10th,  and  for  some  time  at  least  Miss 
Van  Sant  will  remain  with  the  school.  Mr.  Van  Sant  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  publishing  business,  a  step  made 
necessary  by  the  great  demand  for  his  work  on  typewriting. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  the  purpose  of  the  school,  and  it 
will  continue  as  a  strictly  high  class  institution. 

A  clipping  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tells  of  the  ex- 
ercises incident  to  the  inauguration  of  Cheesman  A.  Herrick 
as  president  of  Girard  College.  Many  high  officials  of  state 
and  city  were  present,  including  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  President  Herrick  is  well  known  in  business 
educational  circles  as  author  of  a  comprehensive  work  on 
that  branch  of  education. 

A  circular  has  been  received  from  T.  Courtney,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  calling  attention  to  his  entrance  into  the 
engrossing  and  designing  field.  He  is  doing  some  most  ex- 
cellent work. 

Walter  E.  Dunn,  the  "Diploma  Man,"  is  placing  on  the 
market  a  new  graduation  souvenir  which  will  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  quality.  The  souvenir  is  in  pamphlet  form  gotten 
out  in  white  leather  effect  cover,  and  contains  the  name  of  the 
school,  place  for  photograph,  pages  for  autographs,  etc.  This 
is  a  credit  to  Mr.  Dunn's  office. 

We  have  from  J.  J.  Xagle,  of  Freeport,  111.,  a  circular 
describing  the  Acme  Copy-writer,  a  new  duplicator  of  type- 
writer work.  This  duplicator  has  been  spoken  of  very  highly 
and  will  certainly  find  its  place  in  business  schools  and  busi- 
ness offices.     It  is  the   invention  of  a  business   college   man, 


Mr.  Xagle  being  principal  of  the  Freeport  College  of  Com- 
merce. He  knows  exactly  what  the  business  public  requires, 
and  if  those  who  have  used  the  machine  can  be  depended 
upon,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

A  recent  number  of  the  White  Plains  Daily  Record  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  recent  contest  in  penmanship  open  to 
to  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  daily 
newspaper  championing  the  cause  of  penmanship  in  this  man- 
ner and  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  that  most 
important  cause. 

The  many  friends  of  M.  F.  Bellows,  formerly  with  the 
Drake  School,  at  Orange,  X'.  J.,  and  more  recently  with  the 
Dawson  Business  College,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  will  lie  in- 
terested to  know  that  he  has  purchased  from  J.  J.  Martyn, 
the  Syracuse.  X.  Y.,  Commercial  School.  Syracuse  is  essen- 
tially a  business  city,  and  has  many  large  interests  which 
give  Mr.  Bellows  just  the  opportunity  he  wants  to  develop  a 
high  class  business  school.  He  is  an  exceptionally  capable 
and  energetic  young  man,  and  the  business  men  of  Syracuse, 
as  well  as  the  young  people  of  that  city,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  securing  him.  Mr.  Bellows  took  charge  of  the  school 
the  early  part  of  May,  and  already  the  impetus  gained  under 
his  direction  has  begun  to  be  felt. 

Messrs.  ISrandrup  &  Xettleton,  of  the  Brandrup  &  Xettle- 
ton  Business  College,  Winona,  Minn.,  have  purchased  the 
Toland  School  in  that  city  and  consolidated  it  with  their  own 
ni-i  iiin  ion.  Arrangements  for  additional  rooms  to  accommo- 
date the  increased  attendance  expected  this  fall  are  now  be- 
ing made.  The  Brandrup  &  Xettleton  people  are  conducting 
a  first  class  school  and  have  earned  the  success  they  have 
achieved. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  noble  red  man  of  former  genera- 
tions, whose  only  occupation  was  hunting  or  fishing  when  not 
fighting,  to  the  Indian  of  the  present  day,  who  is  studying 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand  in  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.  It  is  said  that  the  superintendent  of  this  school  declares 
that  the  pupils  show  exceptional  proficiency  with  the  pen,  and 
with  proper  preparation  make  efficient  clerks.  He  also  says 
that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  young  men  and  women 
in  this  line,  and  that  every  student  who  completes  such  a 
course  is  certain  of  a  position  which  will  enable  him  to  earn 
a  good  livelihood.  Many  Indians  are  already  occupying  such 
positions  in  connection  with  the  Indian  service  of  the  West 
and  in  business  establishments.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  In- 
dian is  especially  adapted  to  telegraphic  positions  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  West  in  arid  and  mountainous  regions.  A  de- 
partment of  telegraphy  has  therefore  been  established  at  Car- 
lisle, and  it  is  found  that  the  Indian  pupils  are  well  adapted 
to  this  work.  According  to  their  instructor  who  has  had 
many  years  experience  as  expert  operator,  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  is  much  more  rapid  than  among  many  white  men 
who  take  up  the   work. 

A  recent  contest  in  penmanship  participated  in  by  twenty- 
four  of  the  young  people  in  the  Reidsville  Graded  School, 
Reidsville,  X.  C,  resulted  in  the  prize  winners  being  an- 
nounced as  follows:  Boys:  Frank  Allen,  first;  Rucker 
Womack,  second.  Girls :  Kathleen  Smithson.  first :  Helen 
Johnson,  second.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was  twelve 
years  and  they  began  their  work  under  Miss  Dobson,  finishing 
under  Miss  Dameron. 


INITIATIVE. 


OUNG  man,  have  you  found  it?  Young  woman, 
is  it  in  your  mental  make-up?  What  is  it?  Well, 
roughly  defined  it  is  "ability  and  readiness  to 
do  things  without  being  told  when,  where  and 
how." 

Our  thought  was  turned  to  this  matter  by  an  overheard 
conversation  on  the  street.  A  gentleman  said,  "I  think  we 
must  have  had  forty  stenographers  in  our  offices  in  the  past 
two  years,  but  there  was  hardly  one  in  ten  who  had  any 
initiative.  .They  could  take  dictations,  and  perhaps  trans- 
cribe them  decently ;  but  when  that  work  was  done,  they 
would  sit  around,  chew  gum,  prim  their  hair  in  the  glass, 
gaze  out  of  the  window,  pick  up  a  paper  and  look  at  the 
'funny  columns,' — and  wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  They 
rarely  or  never  thought  of  doing  anything  not  ordered  to  be 
done, — such  as  put  the  office  to  rights,  dust  the  papers,  ar- 
range the  various  books  in  their  places  on  the  shelves,  and 
generally  tidy  up  things.  They  never  thought  to  ask  "Is  there 
anything  else  I  can  do,  or  you  would  like  to  have  done?" 
They  took  no  interest  in  the  'business'  as  such ;  never  made 
lists  of  customers  and  their  addresses,  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
right  spellings  and  correct  post  offices.  They  sat  around  as 
'figure-heads,'  and  that  was  just  about  what  they  were  only 
when  dictated  to  by  some  one." 

This  conversation  set  us  to  thinking.  Is  not  this  lack  of 
"initiative"  one  of  the  common  shortcomings  of  our  youth? 
How  many  daughters  do  not  know  how  to  cook,  or  to  sew, 
or  to  keep  things  in  ship  shape  in  the  house,  because  mother 
is  too  busy  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  they  don't  propose 
to  be  "any  one's  slave." 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question,  a  pleasant  one,  where 
we  do  find  young  men,  and  young  women  too,  setting  them- 
selves to  be  learners  of  the  business  of  life.  We  know  a 
young  boy  of  thirteen,  whose  father  is  a  veritable  invalid, 
whose  mother  takes  in  dressmaking  to  support  the  family, 
and  this  lad  said  I  believe  "I  can  be  of  service,"  and,  seeing 
an  article  in  a  Magazine  on  Wireless  Telegraphy,  said  to 
himself,  "Why  should  I  not  become  expert  in  that  subject?" 
He  went  to  the  libraries  and  took  out  the  various  books  and 
magazines  bearing  on  this  wonderful  science  and  art,  and 
soon  set  up  a  wireless  "system"  of  his  own  on  a  high  tree  in 
his  father's  back  yard ;  astonished  his  mother  by  his  daily 
dreams  of  sending  messages  through  the  air;  secured  the  co- 
operation of  a  boy  living  at  a  distance,  and  soon  was  "doing 
things."  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  was  secured  by  an  ocean 
going  Steamship  Company  as  their  active  Wireless  Teleg- 
rapher, and  has  made  a  number  of  voyages  within  two  years 
past  to  foreign  lands,  serving  with  all  possible  success  in  this 
work  which  demanded  of  him  great  "initiative." 

We  have  travelled  in  almost  all  the  states  of  our  Union, 
and  on  several  occasions  have  seen  young  men  serving  as 
stenographers  and  typewriters  for  R.  R.  Presidents,  Gen. 
Passenger  Agents,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  have  on  inquiry  found 
that  these  young  chaps  were  full  of  "ideas"  of  advancement, 
of  "getting  on,"  of  "rising  to  higher  things,"  and   otherwise 


have  shown  that  they  had  set  their  own  ball  a  rolling.'    Study 
this  art  of  "initialize,  and  see  what  it  may  have  for  you! 


HOW   THEY    DO    FIGHT. 

One  of  the  things  which  appears  strange  to  an  outsider  is 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  seeming  bitterness  with  which  the 
partisans  of  the  various  shorthand  systems  contend  with  each 
other,  and  especially  the  antagonisms  shown  between  pub- 
lishers of  the  stenographic  art  in  all  time.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  spirit  is  not  shown  in  many  of  the  other  walks  of 
life.  A  publisher  of  a  text-book  on  Freemasonry  does  not 
scoff  at  a,nd  deride  another  man  who  has  another  book  to  sell. 
The  grocer  will  sell  sugars  of  various  makes,  and  his  cus- 
tomers will  not  contend  because  they  don't  have  just  a  certain 
brand.  Xurses  of  one  hospital  do  not  "rave  and  tear  their 
hair"  over  the  instructors  in  another  school  for  nurses. 
Schoolmaams  do  not,  we  believe,  say  that  the  text-books  on 
arithmetic  used  in  a  nearby  town  cannot  compare  with  those 
they  employ. 

But  how  often  in  a  given  community  the  pupils  in  a 
Business  College  will  say  to  pupils  in  another  institution,  "O, 

pshaw,  you  ought  to  come  to  our  College.     We  use  the  

system,  and  yours  is  no  good  any  way.  You  can  never  do 
anything   with   it." 

And  it  is  possibly  true  that  shorthand  authors,  Pitmanic 
and  Light-Line  will  declare  with  great  emphasis  that  "You 
are  making  the  greatest  mistake  in  your  life  if  you  don't  use 
the  text-book  we  publish ;  none  other  can  bear  comparison 
with  ours." 

Why  this  cross-fire?  Why,  good  friends,  the  writers  of 
the  Gurney  system,  in  daily  use  in  the  House  of  Parliament, 
in  London,  do  as  good  work  in  practical  results  as  the  writers 
of  any  other  system  under  heaven  ever  did  or  can  do.  And 
the  Gurney  system  has  been  in  daily  use  long  before  our 
grandfathers   were   born. 

The  Gabelsberger  system  in  Europe  does  as  good  work  as 
any  other.  The  Graham,  the  Benn  Pitman,  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man, the  Osgoodby, — all  geometric  systems, — do  the  work 
required  of  them,  and  that  is  all  one  needs  to  say  about  it. 
The  Gregg,  the  Eclectic,  the  Mosher,  the  Beers,  are  all  Light- 
Line  systems,  all  on  the  "forward  movement"  principle,  and 
they  have  each  and  all  excellent  writers  and  do  good  work. 
Why  bring  up  your  cannon  to  blaze  away  against  one  an- 
other, when  there  are  real  "fake"  systems  in  abundance, 
fraud  systems,  charlatan  systems,  that  should  be  exposed  by 
all  means?  And  the  editor  of  The  Shorthand  Writer  be- 
lieves as  we  do  that  there  are  such,  and  is  exposing  them. 
Any  Thirty  Day  systems  are  frauds  on  their  very  face.  Three 
hundred  years  of  Shorthand  prove  that  statement.  We  saw 
in  an  English  magazine  recently  this  sentence,  "Every  princi- 
ple in  our  system  can  be  fully  understood  in  one  hour's  time." 
Cobblers  put  out  this  notice,  "Shoes  tapped  and  heeled  while 
you  wait."  Soon  fake  authors  will  advertise,  "Our  System 
taught  while  you  wait." 

Get  together  is  the  call  of  the  hour.  Don't  do  as  the  boy 
said,  "Stop  fighting  and  go  to  quarreling,"  but  "Stop  fighting 
and  go  to  proving  your  professions  by  your  deeds." 
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CAN  YOU  READ  SHORTHAND? 
UR  shorthand  department  is  proving  to  be  very 
popular,  and  many  transcripts  have  been  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  or  two  in- 
teresting discussions  have  been  aroused,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  there  was  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  our  readers  for  a  shorthand  section. 

The  July  number  will  contain  a  key  to  the  plates  pre- 
sented in  this  issue,  and  we  hope  that  an  even  larger  number 
of  our  readers  will  send  in  their  transcripts.  The  names  of 
the  first'  five  to  send  in  correct  transcripts  to  any  one  system 
will  be  published  in  our  next  number. 

The  names  of  those  furnishing  the  first  five  correct  tran- 
scripts for  each  plate  in  our  May  issue  are  given  below : 

GREGG:  W.  O.  Crosswhite,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.;  C.  H. 
Towns,  Keene,  N.  H.;  Arthur  Fritz,  Rockford,  111.;  S.  C. 
Bedinger.  Stillwater,  Okla. :  Emma  Voltz,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
ISAAC  PITMAX:  Irving  V.  Cobleigh,  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
H.  A.  Brown,  Milwaukee.  Wis.:  R.  M.  Martin,  Round  Plains, 
Ont ;  D.  Stone,  Denver,  Colo. ;  H.  Black,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BEXX  PITMAX:  Morgan  E.  Lacy,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  F. 
W.  Otterstrom,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Gilbert  Wallace,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  W.  L.  Huffman,  Fresno,  Calif.;  O.  G. 
Bissey,  Flora,  111. 

GRAHAM:  Wm.  J.  Wolf.  Xew  York;  Geo.  B.  Hillman, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.:  A.  Jones,  Jacksonville,  Fla. :  H.  Black, 
Fargo,  X.  D. ;  F.  Hayes,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ARISTOS:  Lee  Lyles,  Waco,  Texas:  Milton  Cohn, 
Orange,  X.  J. ;  John  Kelly,  East  Waco,  Texas. 

The  following  is  the  key  to  the  shorthand  plates  in  the 
May  number  : 

Don't  be  a  skeptic.  Believe  or  don't  believe.  A  half- 
hearted or  questioning  Stanley  would  be  an  absurdity.  The 
man  who  crossed  Africa,  through  the  heart  of  its  vast  forests 
and  its  deadly  morasses,  must  be  a  man  who  believed  that 
doing  that  particular  thing  was  worth  every  exertion  that  a 
human  being  could  make.  If  Mr.  Edison  had  spent  his  nights 
in  querying  whether  his  work  by  day  was  worth  the  doing, 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  practical  use  of  electricity 
which  he  has  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  might  never 
have  been  made.  Sooner  or  later  the  man  who  achieves  any- 
thing in  life  leaves  doubt  behind  him  and  puts  his  hand  in  the 
resolute  grasp  of  a  clean,  clear,  triumphant  faith  in  some 
cause  or  purpose  or  principle  or  aim.  When  we  stop  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  life  is  worth  living,  we  ought  at  once  to 
call  in  the  family  physician;  that  question  means  disease  of 
either  body  or  mind ;  it  is  a  question  that  no  healthy  man  or 
woman  has  any  business  to  make.  People  seldom  improve 
when  they  have  no  other  model  but  themselves  to  copy  after. 
A  man  who  will,  can  go  anywhere  and  do  what  he  determines 
to  do.  We  must  make  ourselves  or  come  to  nothing.  We 
must  swim  off,  and  not  wait  for  anyone  to  put  cork  under  us. 
Grapple  like  a  man  and  you  will  be  a  man. 


140   WORD    CONTEST. 

We  present  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  matter  used  in  the 
140-word  Contest  at  the  Washington  Meeting  Easter  Week. 
We  know  our  stenographic  friends  who  are  able  to  do  rapid 
work  will  be  interested  in  seeing  just  what  the  Washington 
contestants  had  to  do  in  order  to  win  their  laurels. 

Those  who  care  to  create  a  little  contest  of  their  own  have 
only  to  find  someone  who  can  dictate  at  that  rate  of  speed, 
finding  out  just  how  they  compare  with  the  rapid  writers  of 
the   country. 

We  would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  notes  of  any  of  our 
readers  covering  the  entire  700  words  in  five  minues.  It  will 
be  a  good  test,  and  anyone  who  can  write  all  this  matter  in 
the  five  minutes  allotted  and  do  it  accurately,  may  consider 


himself    a    first-class    stenographer    in    comparison    with    the 
best  in  the  country. 

140  Word  Matter. 
The  fight  against  privilege  should  never  end — it  must  be 
kept  up  constantly.  The  farmer  must  not  only  make  one  fight 
against  weeds,  but  the  fight  must  be  a  continuous  one,  else 
they  will  grow  up  and  choke  out  his  useful  grain.  So  one 
battle  against  privilege  is  not  enough,  for  privilege  will  con- 
trol again  as  soon  as  the  people  relax  their  efforts.  The 
greatest  enemy  to  a  government  by  the  people  is  privilege. 
Privilege  is  an  opportunity  accorded  to  the  few  but  denied 
the  many.  It  is  in  two  forms:  the  privilege  of  lawlessness 
and  the  privilege  conferred  by  law.  Some  privilege  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  graft.  Xo  man  has  ever  been  bribed  to  give 
equal  rights  to  all.  it  is  always  to  obtain  some  privilege  for 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Lawlessness  becomes  a  privilege  when  it  is  tolerated  and 
not  interfered  with.  To  state  it  in  another  way,  permission 
to  violate  law  is  privilege.  This  is  true,  whether  the  lawless- 
ness be  by  corporate  interests,  or  liquor  interests,  or  gambling 
interests.  The  only  way  that  the  people  can  rule  is  through 
the  laws  their  representatives  make.  If  those  laws  are  not 
enforced,  then  the  will  of  the  people  is  thwarted  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  laws  are  nullified.  If  a  law  is  a  bad  law,  the 
remedy  is  to  repeal  it,  not  to  disregard  it;  for  if  one  law  is- 
ignored  then  the  violation  of  other  laws  must  be  tolerated. 
Then  comes  graft  on  the  part  of  some  one  for  permitting  the 
privilege  of  lawlessness.  The  privilege  of  lawlessness  is  never 
accorded  where  there  is  a  profit  made  out  of  that  privilege, 
without  someone  in  authority  exacting  some  kind  of  tribute 
for  giving  this  privilege.  Open  violation  of  the  liquor  laws, 
or  gambling  laws,  is  as  certain  an  indication  of  official  graft 
as  is  a  boil  upon  the  human  face  a  sure  sign  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  human  blood. 

Each  man  cannot  be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself  what 
laws  are  good  and  what  laws  are  bad ;  that  would  lead  to 
anarchy.  Each  would  regard  the  law  regulating  the  conduct 
of  the  other,  and  disregard  the  law  regulating  his  own  con- 
duct. Xo  law  looks  good  to  the  man  who  wants  to  break  it. 
There  has  been  too  much  making  of  laws  in  America  to 
please  the  moral  elements,  and  too  little  enforcement  of  laws 
that  displease  the  immoral  element.  This  has  brought  on  a 
general  disregard  for  law.  Any  man  has  the  right  to  argue 
for  the  repeal  of  a  law  upon  the  statute  books,  but  no  man 
has  the  right  to  insist  that  a  law  written  in  the  statutes  ought 
not  to  be  enforced.  Legislatures  have  been  giving  too  little 
attention  to  laws  before  their  enactment,  upon  the  theory  that 
if  they  are  not  found  desirable  they  can  simply  be  ignored. 
That  is  not  the  right  way.  The  advisability  of  a  law  is  a 
proper  subject  of  debate  before  it  is  enacted,  but  not  after 
it  becomes  a  law.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  enact  a  law 
than  it  is  to  enforce  it.  The  machinery  for  making  laws  is 
perfect,  but  the  machinery  for  enforcing  laws  is  very  defec- 
tive. There  is  more  need  of  better  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  than  there  is  of  new  laws. 

Good  people  too  often  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
good  government  is  merely  a  matter  of  law,  and  are  too  much 
inclined  to  let  the  law  do  the  work  that  they  should  do  for 
themselves.  There  is  no  law  that  can  give  good  government 
automatically.  The  most  that  any  law  can  do  is  to  afford 
good  people  an  opportunity,  through  that  law,  to  obtain  good 
government  by  their  own  activity.  Xo  matter  what  the  laws 
may  be,  good  government  always  depends  upon  the  energy  of 
the  average  individual.  No  government,  whether  of  city, 
state  or  nation,  was  ever  better  than  the  good  people  made  it, 
or  worse  than  they  suffered  it  to  become.  Though  there 
should  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  enforcement  of  laws,  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  it  should  be  considered  whether  its  en- 
forcement might  not  cause  more  harm  than  the  abuses  it  is 
aimed  at. 


JUST  A  WORD  FOR  YOU. 

Master  ten  new  word-signs  each  day.  Read  one  page  of 
the  best  shorthand  writing  you  can  find  each  day.  Write  at 
least  one  postal  per  day  to  some  better  writer  than  yourself. 
Read  one  page  a  day  of  the  Shorthand  Dictionary  and  Phrase- 
book  of  your  shorthand  system.  We  know  at  least  one  stud- 
ent who  did  this  much,  and  rejoices  in  his  success  arising 
therefrom. 
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Isaac  Pitman  Notes  by  E.  H.  Craver,  Paterson,  N.  J.  <jregg   Notes  by  Alice   L.   Rinne,   Chicago,   111. 


Benn  Pitman  Notes  by  J.  E.  Fuller,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Graham  Notes  by  W.  D.  Bridge,  New  York  City. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  TEACHING   FILING   SYS- 
TEMS   IN    BUSINESS    SCHOOLS. 

By   C.    X.    Stone,   New   York   City. 
3.      AN  OUTLINE  OF  A  COURSE  IX  FILING. 

HE  tirst  article  of  this  series  was  about  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  filing  experts;  the  second 
article  was  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this 
modern  occupation  and  a  discussion  of  the 
principal  methods  in  use;  this  concluding 
article  will  outline  a  school  course  in  filing, — 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  phrase,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employer.  You  educators  and  teachers  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  perfect  a  course  in  expert  filing ;  you  are  equipped  by- 
training  and  study  to  supply  young  men  and  women  to  meet  a 
given  demand, — in  short  that  is  your  business,  and  I  would 
dig  for  myself  pitfalls  innumerable  if  I  offered  to  solve  the 
final   problems  of   the   class-room. 

But  1  can  tell  you  something  of  the  demand  and  I  hope 
also  that  I  am  near  enough  your  work  to  talk  over  with  you 
the  question  of  how  that  demand  can  best  be  supplied.  I  can 
at  least  suggest  some  of  the  problems  that  will  confront  your 
students  when  they  enter  the  field.  The  very  difficult  problem 
of  training,  I  very  gladly  leave  to  you. 

A  course  in  filing,  then,  whatever  be  its  plan  in  detail,  must 
equip  a  student  along  two  mutually  dependent  lines.  Shall  we 
agree  to  call  the  first.  Technique ;  and  the  second,  Breadth  of 
Yiew?  Very  likely  you  can  find  more  inspiring  names,  but 
those  will  do  for  the  time  being. 

TECHNIQUE.— the  first  point  under  this  head,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  we  may  as  well  call  Mechanics.  It  refers  to  the 
study  of  materials  such  as  correspondence  cabinets,  folders, 
guides ;  and  index  cabinets,  cards,  and  guides.  Time-stamps 
come  under  this  head  of  Mechanics;  so  do  copying  machines 
and  card  writing  typewriters  and  carbons.  In  other  words,  an 
expert  filing  clerk  ought  to  know  the  tools  of  her  trade;  not 
necessarily  in  an  exhaustive  way ;  even  an  expert  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  repair  a  time-stamp  or  analyze  card  stock. 
But  in  a  general  way  all  these  things  should  have  more  or  less 
the  standing  of  old  friends  rather  than  unknown  strangers. 

This  whole  matter  of  Technique  can  almost  be  summed  up 
as  "Knowing  your  trade."  The  first  step — please  note  that  I 
am  speaking  of  commerical,  rather  than  pedagogical,  order — 
the  first  step  in  learning  the  trade  of  filing  will  be  Alphabet- 
ing. 

Alphabeting  would  seem  to  be  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C,  but 
in  reality  it  is  a  thing  of  difficulty.     If  you  doubt  that,  try  to 
arrange  the  following  names  in  alphabetic  order : — 
Smith  Bros.  Joseph  Smith.  Smith-Higginson. 

The  Smith  Co.  Smith  and  Co.         The  House  of  Smith. 

Henry  Smith  A.   R.  McSmith.       Vac   Smith   Laundry. 

Smithson.  Smith  &  Son.  Roger  de   Smith. 

As  a  practical  problem,  it  matters  little  in  what  order  you 
arrange  those  names, — if  you  always  arrange  them  in  the 
same  order.  The  rules  for  alphabeting  are  fairly  simple 
but  it  takes  a  high-grade  workman  to  apply  them  at  break- 
neck  speed. 

Transferring  correspondence  is  bound  to  be  an  important 
subject  in  a  course  in  expert  filing.  LTnlike  alphabeting,  trans- 
ferring correspondence  remains  a  difficult  subject  even  after 
a  good  deal  of  study.  The  active  files  soon  become  clogged 
with  dead  correspondence,  and  this  must  be  culled  out  and 
placed  in  less  expensive  quarters.  How  shall  this  be  done 
most  economically,  both  in  direct  outlay  in  money  or  its 
equivalent,  labor,  and  also  in  indirect  expense  due  to  the 
hampering  of  business  through  allowing  really  active  corres- 
pondence to  get  into  the  limbo  of  the  inaccessible?  This 
problem   has   worried    older   heads   than   those   found   on   the 


shoulders  of  young  filing  clerks;  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  brings  up  the  second  of  the  two  main  lines  of  our 
course. 

BREADTH  OF  VIEW.— Of  two  applicants,  I  should 
certainly  expect  more  valuable  service  from  the  one  who  knew 
something  about  general  business  practice  than  from  the  one 
who  knew   everything  about  filing. 

And  of  two  other  applicants,  I  should  predict  more  success 
for  the  one  who  knew  something  about  affairs  in  general 
than  from  the  one  who  knew  everything  about  business 
practice. 

Batallions  of  otherwise  promising  clerks  are  stopped  by 
the  brick  wall  of  that  fatal  criticism,  "Good  up  to  a  certain 
point." 

All  of  us  are  "good  up  to  a  certain  point,"  and  the  only- 
way  any  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  pull  away  from  the  rest  of  us 
is  by  advancing  that  point  ahead  and  then  ahead, — until  we 
too  have  to  get  off.  That  may  be  philosophy,  but  it  is  the 
"philosophy  of  the  pay-roll"  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  success  in  expert  filing. 

If  you  want  the  product  of  your  school,  the  "goods"  that 
you  are  putting  on  the  market,  distinct  in  quality — and  there- 
fore in  price — I  can  suggest  no  surer  way  than  to  teach  your 
pupils  some  of  the  following  subjects.  You  can  rest  assured 
that  you  will  not  have  to  teach  them  much, — because  competi- 
tion along  this  line  is  not  yet  fierce. 

An  expert  filing  clerk  should  know  what  she  is  filing. 
This  becomes  increasingly  essential  as  you  draw  away  from 
the  purely  mechanical  parts  of  the  work.  Business  papers 
are  not  all  polite  correspondence :  there  are  purchase  orders, 
shipping  orders  and  manufacturing  orders;  there  are  requisi- 
tions, invoices,  bills,  statements  and  quotations.  A  Quotation 
is  not  necessarily  a  verse  from  your  favorite  poet ;  a  Con- 
firmation may  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  rites  of 
religion.  A  filing  clerk  should  know  these  things.  To  sum 
up :  business  has  its  own  vocabulary  and  its  own  rites  and 
practices,  and  a  filing  clerk  should  be  taught  what  they  are, 
long  before  she  comes  on  to  an  actual  job. 

I  offer  the  next  suggestion  with  more  hesitation ;  it  may 
strike  you  as  amusing  to  advocate  teaching  filing  clerks  prin- 
ciples 'of  management  and  business  growth.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  advocate  just  this;  and  in  defense,  if  not  apology,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  you  are  planning  to  have 
your  graduates  work  up  to  high-grade  positions,  you  will 
have  to  give  them  a  broad-guage  training. 

The  editors  of  this  magazine  have  been  anticipating  the 
coming  demand :  without  losing  sight  of  the  splendid  train- 
ing given  by  penmanship  or  the  opportunities  that  can  be 
developed  through  a  knowledge  of  stenography,  they  have 
widened  the  outlook  which  a  pupil  gets  through  these  pages ; 
and  this  widening  outlook  they  have  given  formal  expression 
in  the  change  of  title  from  "Penman's  Art  Journal"  to  "The 
Business    Journal." 

You  see,  a  head  filing  clerk  must  direct  a  force  of  assist- 
ants ;  the  head  filing  clerk  must  run  her  department  econom- 
ically, which  does  not  mean  stingily,  but  by  obtaining 
maximum  results  from  minimum  expenditure:  the  head  filing 
clerk  must  take  the  aggressive  and  demonstrate  to  her  em- 
ployers that  the  filing  department  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most   valuable   in    the   business. 

Xow  what  are  all  these  tasks  hut  the  tasks  of  an  executive 
and  manager?  what  is  all  this  work  but  the  work  of  business 
development  ? 

Of  course  the  two  main  lines  of  our  course  in  expert  fil- 
ing, Technique  and  Breadth  of  View,  need  not  be  separated 
and  taught  as  distinct  subjects.  In  fact  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  great  gain  in  teaching  the  former  under  the  inspiration 
of    the    latter:    teach    Technique   under   the    inspiration    of    a 
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braa<l  view  point  Give  a  little  coKjr  to  the  dull  details  by 
showing  their  relation  to  the  stir-nhig  whole  of  which  they  are 
such  an  indispensable  part. 

I  cheerfully  admit  that  ntaYiy  of  the  suggestions  made  above 
will  have  to  be  re-sha.ped  to  fit  the  particular  conditions  of 
the  School ;  but  I  offer  them  as  the  closest  outline  I  can  give 
you  of  the  conditions  which  the  School  must  meet  in  turn  if 
it  would  equip  its  pupils  to  handle  the  work  of  the  filing 
expert. 


Arc   you   a   "leaky"   phonographer?      Do  you   tell   mother 

what  has  happened  in  the  office, — how   Mr.  got  wrathy 

with  the  book-keeper ;  how  he  raved  over  a  letter  from  the 
man  out  West  who  owed  a  big  bill  but  "lied"  to  defer  pay- 
ment ;  how  the  "concern"  has  had  to  hustle  to  meet  its  bank 
demands  to-day;  how  the  junior  partner  and  the  senior  "had 
a  regular  'tiff"  on  the  expense  account;  how  Richards  is  a 
pious  man  at  Church  but  not  so  very  pious  in  the  office? 
Young   woman, — you   would   not   tell  your  family   matters   to 


the  next  door  neighbor;  you  should  not  tell  your  office  es- 
capades to  mother,  sister,  brother,  or  anybody  else.  You 
should  be  absolutely  close-mouthed.  You  would  properly  be 
bounced  from  your  position  if  you  were  known  to  be  other- 
wise. 

Good   Words. 

"I  like  The  Journal  better  than  ever.     The  new  name  is 
O.   K." 
Perth  Amboy,  X.  J.  O.  J.  Morgenson. 

"We  cannot  get  along  without  The  Journal.     It  has  come 
every  month   for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  we  have  nd 
desire  to  part  company  yet." 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  M.  L.   Miner. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  the  shorthand  section  added." 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Miss  Mary  A.  Healy. 

"Accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of  The  Business  Journal.     It 
fills  a  long  felt  want.     We  are  inspired.     Success  unbounded 
to  you  !" 
Greensburg,   Pa.  J.   W.  Jacobs. 


Some  Off-Hand  Dashes  by  L.  Madarasz. 
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The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest  is  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take  the  trouble  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  their  students    at    the    clubbing    rate   think  enough  of  the 
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rHE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.  We  hope  to  make  it 
worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teaclier  and  school  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deepest  gratification  to  us  that  hundreds  of  our  professional  brethren  who 
crii'e  their  students  benefit  of  the  Ion-  crabbing  rates  for  the  regular  edition  think  zuell 
enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  ozl'u  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  $i  a  year. 


MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    TEACHERS. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Spaulding  High  School, 
Barre,  Vt.,  will  be  in  charge  next  year  of  Miss  Alice  Lavelle, 
for  three  years  with  the  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  High  School. 

The  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
engaged  Sylvester  McAlpin,  of  the  Coleman  Business  Col- 
lege, Xewark,  N.  J. 

W.  C.  Masters,  for  several  years  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Union  City,  Term.,  High  School,  goes  to 
the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Business  College  next  year. 

C.  L.  McNitt,  formerly  of  the  Beloit,  Wis.,  Business  Col- 
lege, is  now  in  charge  of  a  branch  school  at  Baraboo,  Wis. 

E.  A.  Zelaidt,  of  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.,  will  return  to  Penn  College,  Osklaoosa,  la.,  as  commer- 
cial teacher. 

Draughon's  Business  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  en- 
gaged W.  H.  Cammerer,  of  Draughon's  Business  College,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

July  1st  G.  C.  Toler,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  goes  to  the  Clinton, 
la.,  Business  College  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  work. 

Raymond  B.  Gibbs,  a  graduate  of  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  next  year  in  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute, 
Port  Deposit,  Md. 

H.  E.  Adrian,  formerly  with  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Business 
College,  resigned  his  position  on  account  of  his  health  and  is 
now  located  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  reports  that  he  is  improv- 
ing right  along  and  hopes  soon  to  regain  his  health. 

A  new  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  Merchants  and 
Bankers'  School,  New  York  City,  is  M.  F.  Allen,  who  begins 
work  June  1st. 

C.  M.  Boyles,  of  the  Waupaca,  Wis.,  Business  College  and 
High  School,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Moscow,  Idaho, 
Business  College. 

E.  L.  Milligan,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  High  School,  is  now 
principal  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian College,  West  Point,  Miss. 

J.  C.  Smeltzer,  of  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Business  School. 

H.  W.  Darr,  late  with  the  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  new  West  High  School  of  that 
city. 

The  Detroit.  Mich.,  Business  Institute,  has  secured  the 
services  of  Miss  Verna  Ransdell,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Business  University. 

Fred  Berkman,  formerly  of  the  Blair  Business  College, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  is  now  connected  with  the  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  111. 


BIRTHS. 

The  Journal  extends  congratulations  to  Calvin  O.  Alt- 
house,  of  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  who  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  son  into  his  house- 
hold. The  young  man  is  to  be  congratulated  also  upon  the 
unusual  opportunity  he  will  have  to  develop  into  a  valuable 
citizen. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  of  New  York,  announces  the  arrival  of  an 
eight-pound  young  man  at  his  home  the  latter  part  of  April. 
Mrs.  Wiswell  and  Mr.  Wiswell,  Jr.,  are  both  doing  well  and 
Wiswell,  Sr.,  says  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  young  man 
ever  being  afflicted  with  lung  trouble.  The  Journal  extends 
congratulations. 

On  April  8th  a  little  girl,  Janice  Barr  Snyder,  weight  8 
pounds,  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  Snyder  is  connected  with  the  Ferris 
Institute  of  that  city.     We  offer  congratulations. 


INVITATIONS    RECEIVED. 

The  Brandon-Stevens  Institute  invites  you  to  be  present 
at  an  entertainment  to  be  given  at  the  Institute,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Building,  Xew  Brighton,  S.  I.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  19,  1910,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Annual  Alumni  Banquet  of  The  Martin  School,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Thursday  evening,  May  12,  1910.     Fort  Pitt  Hotel. 


News    Notes. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Kansas  Farmer  contains  a  full 
page  advertisement  of  the  Arkansas  City  Business  College,  of 
which  F.  B.  Adams  is  president.  A  business  education  for 
farm  boys,  even  though  they  have  no  intention  of  leaving  for 
the  city,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  them. 

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Journal,  F.  W.  Rome 
writes  that  he  has  had  the  magazine  coming  to  his  home  for 
about  seven  years,  and  when  it  does  not  arrive  on  schedule 
time  he  begins  to  wonder  what  the  matter  is.  He  says  he  has 
found  many  helpful  things  in  it.  and  we  hope  that  he  will  find 
in  the  future  many  more  articles  of  an  equally  helpful  na- 
ture. 

A.  J.  Park,  of  the  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Commercial  School, 
writes  that  he  has  moved  into  new  quarters  built  especially 
for  the  school,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  old  ones. 
The  school  now  occupies  an  entire  third  floor.  The  registra- 
tion is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Mr.  Park  says 
that  some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  advertising 
by  business  schools  would  be  valuable,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  any  expressions  of  opinion  on  that  subject  from  men 
whose  experience  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively. 
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t£     Questioned  Handwriting  and  Disputed  Documents    § 

£*  By   ALBERT  S.    OSBORN,    Rochester,    N.     Y.  \f& 


PEN    PRESSURE    AND    SHADING. 

HE  variation  of  weight  of  stroke  and  particularly 
decreasing  pressure  on  a  continuous  line  cnang- 
ing  from  a  shaded  to  a  light  stroke  is  an  effective 
illustration  of  skill  with  the  pen.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  forger  to  imitate  the  great 
variety  of  gradations  of  emphasis  shown  in  free,  rapid  writ- 
ing. This  spacing  of  emphasis  is  one  of  the  most  uncon- 
scious of  writing  characteristics,  and  for  want  of  a  better 
term  is  called  pen  pressure,  while  the  conscious  placing  of 
emphasis  is  described  as  shading.  A  great  variety  of  habits 
are  shown  in  these  directions  and  a  wide  range  of  skill. 
Forgery  is  usually  defective  in  both  of  the  characteristics 
named. 

In  the  illustration,  Fig.  8,  are  shown  eight  examples  of 
varying  pen  pressure  and  shading.  These  illustrations  also 
show  variations  in  pen  holding,  which  are  also  very  sig- 
nificant as  a  means  of  identifying  handwriting.  The  relation 
of  the  shading  to  a  letter  shows  the  pen  position  in  making 
the  letter  and  it  is  easy  to  understand,  from  the  writing  it- 
self, what  a  difference  in  pen  position  there  was  in  writing 
examples  "a"  and  "e."  This  matter  of  placing  of  emphasis 
also  shows  whether  a  sharp  pointed  pen  or  stub  was  used. 
Example  "h"  is  characteristic  stub  pen  writing.  The  signif- 
icant characteristic  of  this  writing  is  the  actual  or  apparent 
shading  of  strokes  made  from  the  right  back  toward  the  left 
as  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  loop  letters  of  the  word.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  shading  of  such  strokes  are 
not  due  to  pressure  but  to  the  relation  of  the  broad  point  of 
the  pen  to  the  direction  of  the  stroke.  Stub  pen  writing  is 
shaded  on  the  lateral  strokes  from  left  to  rigqt  but  writing 
with  a  sharp  pointed  pen  may  also  be  thus  shaded,  as  is 
shown  in  example  "e"  which  was  not  written  with  a  stub 
pen  although  it  has  lateral  shading. 

This  matter  of  pen  pressure  is  of  great  importance  in 
identifying  anonymous  letters  and,  as  stated  above,  is  usually 
one  of  the  defects  of  traced  or  simulated  forgery.  Being 
unconscious  anonymous  writing  does  not  usually  disguise  it 
and,  requiring  skill  as  it  does,  the  forger  under  the  strain  of 
the  criminal  act,  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  exemplify 
these  characteristics,  especially  such  as  are  shown  in  example 
"c."  Many  forgers  could  not  in  a  year  produce  accurately 
these  five  letters. 

Example  "a"  shows  the  habit  of  shading  on  every  down- 
ward stroke  while  the  next  example  omits  shading  entirely. 
Example  "c,"  already  referred  to,  shows  a  high  degree  of 
skill  in  pen  pressure  particularly  in  relaxing  the  pressure  on 
the  pen  while  in  motion  at  the  lower  parts  of  letters.  Ex- 
ample "d"  shows  a  clumsy,  inartistic  result  and  in  "e"  a 
grotesque  effect  produced  by  an  abnormal  pen  position  with 
an  ordinary  sharp  pen.  In  example  "I"  is  illustrated  the  pe- 
culiar habit  of  some  writers  of  pressing  on  the  pen  all  the 
time  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  stroke  is  made.  In  "g" 
is  shown  an  example  of  stub  pen  writing  but  not  so  charac- 
teristic as  that  in  "h."  Fig.  9  illustrates  two  typical  examples 
of  stub  pen  writing,  similar  to  example  "h,"   with  numerous 


Figure  8.     Examples  of   Pen   Pressure  and  shading  char- 
acteristics   from    business    envelope    addresses. 

strokes  made  from  right  back  to  the  left  with  apparent  shad- 
ings, a  result  that  cannot  be  produced  with  a  sharp  pointed 
pen. 

Like  other  writing  characteristics  many  of  these  habits  are 
not  consciously  acquired  and  the  writer  would  be  entirely  un- 
able to  describe  his  own  characteristics  in  these  directions,  es- 
specially  the  placing  of  emphasis  on  small  letters,  and  for 
this  reason  the  characteristic  is  especially  significant  as  a 
means  of  identification. 
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Figure    9.     Stub    Pen    Writing   with    Shading   on    Strokes 
from  right  to  left. 

A  MEETING  OF  INTEREST  TO  BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  the  Public  Educational  Association 
on  May  7,  at  the  Church  Mission  Rooms  in  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  Dr.  Edwin  Liebfreed,  of  the  Long  Island 
Business  College,  Brooklyn,  and  David  O'Keefe,  both  well 
known  to  commercial  school  men,  were  prominent  in  the 
deliberations.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  protecting  girls  and  young  women  who  had 
taken  up  stenography,  from  men  whose  purposes  were  not 
entirely  honorable.  The  practice  of  giving  out  lists  of  names 
of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  of  schools  to  business  schools 
was   discussed   as   follows : 

The  first  complaint  was  against  the  giving  out 
of   lists   of   names   of   upper-grade   pupils   of   the 
grammar    schools    to    representatives    of   the    so- 
called    business    colleges,    so    that    these    schools 
often  persuaded  the  children  to  leave  the  regular 
grades    and    take    a    '"business    course."     Other 
"business  colleges,"   it  was  said,  get  hold  of  the 
names   of   those   in   the   upper   grades   by   paying 
some  of  the  children  a  penny  a  name. 
Among   business   educators,   the   question   of   guaranteeing 
positions  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.     It  is  worthy 
to  note  that  New  York  schools  generally  do  not  make  a  prac- 
tice of  promising  positions  to  graduates,  although  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  solicitors  are  hardly  as   scrupulous  in  telling  an 
exact  truth  as  they  might  be.     It  is  their  purpose  to  paint  the 
picture  in  as  attractive  colors  as  possible,  and,  no  doubt,  many 
pupils  are  led  to  expect  far  more  than  it  is  possible  for  any 
school  to  give  them.     It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  school  em- 
ploying a  solicitor  to   hold   him  strictly  to  account,   and  un- 
doubtedly so  long  as  the  solicitor  system  is  in  vogue  there  will 
be  grounds  for  complaint  along  this  line.     In  this  connection 
the  "New  York  Times"  has  the  following  to  say : 

In  general   there  was  a  condemnation   of  the 
commercial    schools    which    promise    their    grad- 
uates a  place  at  the  end  of  the  course.     Dr.  Ed- 
win Liebfreed,   Dean  of  the  American   Commer- 
cial    Schools,     who     was     present,     and     David 
O'Keefe,   representing   the   department   of    steno- 
graphy of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association, 
also  joined  in  this  censure,  and  remarked  that  a 
little    house-cleaning    among    the    business    col- 
leges themselves  would  not  be  amiss. 
While  censuring  some  of  the  methods  of  business  schools, 
Dr.  Liebfreed  defended  strongly  the  idea  of  commercial  ed- 
ucation, and  among  other  things  said  : 

In  Dr.  Maxwell's  last  report  it  was  stated  that 
43,000  children  attended  the  elementary  schools. 
About  19,000  of  these  enter  the  high  schools,  and 
a  little  more  than  2,000  of  them  are  graduated. 
Many  of  them  are  forced  out  against  their  own 
better  judgment,  because  they  have  to  earn  a 
living.  We  should  bring  it  home  to  the  Board  of 
Education  that  the  commercial  needs  of  this  city 


are  so  great  that  the  child  needs  training,  so  that 
he  can  find  an  open  door.     We  are  in  an  evolu- 
tionary  state   in   this   country.     In    Germany   the 
thing  is  nearly  settled,  and  1  plead  for  technical 
and    vocational    training    because    from   my    own 
experience  1  know  the  need. 
If  Dr.  Liebfreed  is  correctly  quoted  he  has  some  opinions 
in   the   matter  of   commercial   training  which  are   rather  un- 
usual for  a  school  man,  or  which,  in  any  event,  private  school 
managers   do    not   often   express.      The   "New    York   Times" 
says : 

"What  right  has  a  business  school  to  exist  as 
a  private  institution?'"  he  demanded  rather  to  the 
surprise  of  the  audience.  "Put  your  commercial 
cour-ses  in  the  public  schools  where  the  children 
can  get  it,  and  then  we  private  teachers  will  be 
done  away  with. 

"Remember,  too,  that  although  some  of  us  are 
in  it  just   for  the  profit,  there  are  others  in  the 
private    schools    who    put    their    hearts    into    the 
work,  because  they  believe  that  the  young  people 
need   that    training.      The   recent   tragedy    is   not 
alone  the  fault  of  the  business  college,  or  a  busi- 
ness school,  but  it  is  the   fault  of  all  of  us,  be- 
cause .  we    have    not    guarded    young    life    suffi- 
cientlv." 
It   was  the  general   opinion  among  those  present  that   no 
children  'under  sixteen  years  of  age  ought  to  take  up  office 
work  as  stenographers  or,  in  fact,  to  be  called  upon  to  engage 
in   any   other   business.     The   difficulty   is   that   many   parents 
desire  their  children  to  become  wage-earners  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible,  and  the  interests  of  the  child  are  not  given 
much    attention.      Whether    the    conference    will    result    in    a 
betterment  of  the  conditions  remains  to  be  seen,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  with  the  interest  aroused  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  recent  incident  in  New  York,  some  way  of  improv- 
ing the  conditions,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  but 
as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  business  schools,  will  be  devised. 


ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  THE  N.   E.  A. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Boston, 
July  2-8,  1910.  The  Department  of  Business  Education  will 
meet  as  usual.  A  most  excellent  program  will  be  offered. 
Live,  up-to-date  topics  will  be  presented  by  men  high  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession.  A  large  attendance  is  desired  and 
expected.  Will  not  all  who  are  interested  in  commercial  edu- 
cation help  to  make  this  the  greatest  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  department? 

The  complete  program  will  be  announced  later. 

Department   President,  James   S.   Curry, 
Head,  Shorthand  Department,  High  School  of  Commerce, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RECENT   JOURNAL   VISITORS. 

L.  B.  Moffett,  Pierce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  Rasmussen,  Rasmussen  Business  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

H.  I.  Jones,  Taylor,  Pa.,  High  School. 

W.  H.  Patten,  Merrill  College,  Stamford,  Conn. 

C.  D.  Clarkson,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  E.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

William   Anderson,   Shorthand   Reporter,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edw.  J.  McNamara,  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Business 
School. 

C.  R.  Hill,  Drake  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  M.  Huntsinger,  Huutsinger  Business  School,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

C.  H.  Larsh,  Miner's  Business  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.   C.   Marshall,   Cedar  Rapids,   la. 

J.   A.   Kirby,  Teachers'  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  OWNERS  AND  MANAGERS 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  financially 
interested  in  school  work.  Especially  is  it  desired  that  matter  appearing  herein  may  be  helpful  in 
establishing   pleasant   relations   among   principals   of    competitive  schools. 
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SCHOOL   ADVERTISING. 

J.  C.  Walker,  Secretary  N.  C.  T.  F,  Detroit,  MKch. 
NE  schoi  il  that  had  been  a  losing  venture  from 
the  start,  in  one  year  of  newspaper  advertising, 
was  made  to  pay  a  net  profit  of  five  thousand 
dollars.  Another  school  was  facing  bankruptcy, 
and  the  two  partners  were  debating  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  give  up  the  fight  or  try  to  hold  on  longer. 
The  leading  spirit  of  the  school  suggested  that  he  would  like 
to  make  a  trial  of  newspaper  advertising.  The  other  partner 
agreed  as  he  was  ready  to  grasp  at  straws,  and  said  that  since 
tin  \  owed  every  one  else  they  might  as  well  owe  the  news- 
papers too.  A  well  planned  newspaper  compaign  was  started, 
and  the  school  has  been  a  paying  one  ever  since. 

Still  some  wise,  experienced  school  men  claim  that  news- 
paper advertising  costs  more  than  it  brings  in,  and  consider 
this  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  failure  and  bankruptcy. 
We  agree  that  with  careless,  hit  and  miss  work  this*is  true. 

Advertising  is  educating  the  public,  or  bringing  the  pub- 
lic to  your  way  of  thinking.  If  advertising  fails  to  accom- 
plish this  it  fails  in  its  object  and  is  of  no  value. 

To  produce  good  effective  advertising,  the  writer  of  copy 
must  himself  believe  in  the  thing  advertised;  otherwise,  his 
copy  will  ni  it  ring  true  and  the  public  will  readily  detect  the 
note  of  insincerity. 

The  school  man  then  must  first  believe  in  his  school  and 
in  himself,  and  it  then  should  be  no  harder  to  write  good 
interesting  copy  than  to  write  good  interesting  letters  to  pros- 
pective students  or  to  talk  interestingly  to  them  face  to  face. 
The  trouble  with  the  most  of  us  is  that  in  writing  advertis- 
ing, we  follow  the  beaten  path  of  generalities  and  address 
our  advertising  to  a  competitor,  either  imaginary  or  real, 
and  feel  that  we  must  put  the  matter  as  strong  at  least 
if  not  a  little  stronger,  than  the  other  fellow  and  usually 
stronger  than  the  truth  would  permit.  There  is  no  per- 
manent advantage  to  be  gained  by  these  little  exaggera- 
tions, and  neither  do  the  generalities  mean  anything  to  the 
average  prospective  student ;  "The  Largest  and  Best" ;  "The 
i  Hili  st  and  Most  Reliable"  ;  "The  Most  Modern  and  Up-to- 
date"  ;  "Best  Course  of  Study,  Best  Teachers,  Best  Results" ; 
".Many  Leading  Business  Men  of  the  City  are  Former  Stud- 
ents," etc.  These  are  what  I  call  generalities,  and  you  will 
find  these  or  similar  terms  in  one-half  of  the  private  school 
advertising. 

Create  Faith. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  create  faith  in  our  school,  faith 
in  ourselves,  faith  in  our  advertising,  so  that  when  we  write 
about  what  is  accomplished  in  our  school  the  public  will  ac- 
cept the  statements  at  face  value,  instead  of  subjecting  them 
tn  the  usual  discounts  allowed  for  advertising  exaggeration. 
To  create  this  faith,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  careful 
about  the  statements  made,  and  best  to  avoid  all  comparisons 
between  our  school  and  others.  Stick  religiously  to  adver- 
tising the  merits  of  your  own  school  and  forget  that  there  is 
any   other. 

Not  all  school  men  can  write  interesting,  result-producing 
advertising,  and  writing  any  other  kind  is  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  too  expensive  for  the  bank  account  of  the  average 
school.  Better  that  the  "shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last," 
and  turn  the  writing  of  advertisements  over  to  someone  who 


can  interest  the  public.  If  you  have  one  thousand  dollars  to 
spend  in  advertising,  spend  what  is  necessary  of  this  to  ob- 
tain properly  written,  properly  arranged  copy,  and  then  use 
this  copy  in  carefully  selected  ■  papers,  and  judiciously  dis- 
tributed through  the  season. 

Moderate  Space  is   Best. 

Don't  start  in  with  half  or  quarter  pages  unless  you  can 
keep  it  up.  Make  your  campaign  at  least  three  months  long 
and  longer  if  possible.  If  you  are  working  for  September 
business  begin  your  campaign  by  the  middle  of  July  or  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  August  first  and  be  prepared  to  wait  for 
results.  If  your  building  equipment,  reputation,  etc.,  are 
right  and  your  advertisements  make  truthful  statements  and 
make  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  interesting  reading, 
the  results  are  sure  to  come ;  but  don't  think  that  one  three 
months'  campaign  in  the  newspapers  will  put  your  school  on 
its  feet  and  hold  it  there.  If  you  begin  to  see  results  in  three 
months,  it  will  only  show  you  that  you  are  on  the  right  track 
and  it  will  then  be  time  to  prepare  for  the  next  campaign. 

Good  honest  work  inside  the  schoolroom  and  the  work 
itself  talked  about  and  explained  will  in  time  produce  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  the  conviction  that  here  is  an  institution 
that  is  straightforward  and  attempting  to  do  what  it  adver- 
tises. 

There  is  no  objection,  of  course,  to  telling  the  truth  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  In  fact,  that  is  what  will  make 
your  advertisements  readable  and  interesting.  It  depends  no 
less  on  how  you  say  it  than  on  what  you  say. 

Catalogs  and  Booklets. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  catalogs,  folders,  booklets,  any- 
thing that  is  advertising. 

Examine  one  hundred  school  catalogs,  and  they  will  be 
arranged  so  nearly  alike  and  say  so  nearly  the  same  things 
that  you  are  inclined  to  think,  either  that  all  were  made  in 
the  same  factory,  or  that  there  was  one  original  and  the  rest 
were  all  copies  with  slight  changes  in  the  arrangement,  cover, 
etc. 

The  booklets  likewise  show  little  orginality  and  much  ex- 
aggeration. 

Large  Sums   Spent. 

The  schools  of  the  country  spend  large  sums  on  booklet 
and  catalog  advertising,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  such  un- 
satisfactory results  are  produced. 

School  advertising  should  talk  much  about  the  value  of 
commercial  education,  and  thus  seek  to  create  new  sentiment 
in   its  favor. 

Someone  else  may  get  a  part  of  the  business  so  created, 
but  so  long  as  you  get  your  share  why  worry  about  that. . 
Your  competitor  may  be  fakir,  and  you  may  feel  that  you 
owe  it  to  the  community  to  warn  them  against  him.  Don't 
do  it.  You  will  injure  your  own  school,  and  the  chances  are 
against  your  doing  him  any  harm.  Quite  the  contrary  in 
fact.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  fakir  is  to  ignore  him,  cer- 
tainly not  to  dignify  him  to  the  extent  of  referring  to  him 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  your  conversation,  letters  or 
advertising.  Let  him  do  the  talking.  If  you  have  always 
been  open  and  above  board  in  your  dealings  with  the  public, 
a  little  criticism  from  a  fakir  is  the  best  advertising  you  can 
have,  if  you  can  accept  it  as  such  and  keep  sweet. 
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ECONOMICS    AND    THE    PRIVATE    BUSINESS 
SCHOOL. 

By  Calvin  O.  Althoose. 
HE  growth  ;md  complexity  of  the  world  of  busi- 
ness in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  given 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  better  equipment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  to  go  out  and  take  up  the 
work  of  ti  i-day. 

An  acknowledgment  of  this  condition  is  causing  us  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  training  in  subjects  which  we  for- 
merly regarded  as  suited  only  for  study  in  special  courses  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  One  of  these  subjects 
which  was  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  theoretical  and  which 
had  little  of  practical  worth,  was  Economics  or  Political 
Economy.  To-day  it  has  become  a  well  established  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  all  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  and 
has  slowly  come  to  be  accepted  and  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

A  number  of  the  private  school  men  acknowledging  the 
value  of  the  subject  if  properly  arranged  and  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  these  schools  are  run.  have 
come  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  course  of  study. 

A  manager  of  one  of  the  leading  private  schools  of  busi- 
ness of  the  East  recently  said,  that  he  "regarded  this  special 
form  of  work  as  of  inestimable  worth  to  their  student  body, 
especially,  since  it  was  taught  by  one  of  the  foremost  teachers 
of  the  subject  in  the  country."  And  there  lies  a  good  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  putting  in 
a  course  in  "Applied  Economics"  in  the  private  business 
college. 

It  should  not  be  attempted  unless  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  it  presented  by  one  especially  trained  in  the 
subject.  Just  as  well  ask  a  teacher  of  domestic  science  to 
come  in  and  take  your  classes  in  shorthand  and  expect  good 
results  as  to  go  about  the  introduction  of  this  character  of 
work   without    competent    instructors   and    expect    satisfaction. 

Local  conditions  would  very  much  modify  the  nature  of 
the  course,  while  you  could  not  expect  to  treat  your  material 
in  the  same  maimer  that  you  would  if  you  had  a  four  years 
course,  rather  than  nine  to  twelve  months.  What  could  one 
cover  then  and  wdiat  its  value? 

In  the  beginning,  the  history  and  nature  of  the  science 
should  be  presented  in  a  happy  and  interesting  fashion.  Then 
•the  rise  and  growth  of  the  various  schools  of  economy  (this 
I  know  to  have  been  given  in  one  hour).  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  subject  with  brief  explanations  of  each.  An  ac- 
count of  the  change  from  individualism  to  collective  action 
and  the  growth  from  primitive  trade  to  modern  capitalism. 
The  importance  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  treating 
of  the  development  of  trusts,  transportation,  pools,  etc.  The 
operations  of  gold  and  silver,  the  stock  market,  foreign  ex- 
changes and  credit.  Banking  operations,  realty  conditions 
(earned  and  unearned  increment,  urban  and  suburban,  etc.), 
and  local  industries. 

And  thus  one  could  expand,  as  the  time  element  permitted, 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  realm  of  actuality 
into  which  the  student  is  to  make  his  or  her  way.  It  would 
enable  them  more  appreciatively  to  read  the  financial  and 
economic  journal  or  even  those  portions  of  the  daily  press 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  of  commerce.  It  puts 
the  student  into  appreciative  attitude  generally  and  gives  a 
breadth  of  outlook  which  the  purely  technical  training  in  ac- 
counts and  phonography  fail  to  provide. 

Legibility  in  writing  is  basic ;  mathematical  rapidity  and 
accuracy  are  indispensable:  neatness  and  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping,  and  all  that  goes  therewith  is,  for  that 


profession,  necessary;  full  comprehension  of  the  art  of  the 
shorthander  is  absolutely  demanded  if  one  seeks  this  as  the 
avenue  of  business  preferment,  but  a  general  fund  of  infor- 
mation which  is  akin  to  all  these  surely  finds  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  educational  program  of  those  schools  which  aim 
to  thoroughly  prepare  their  students  "for   life." 


Bad   Handwriting. 

In  the  London  Times  there  was  recently  an  entertaining 
discussion  of  "the  three  R's,"  with  especial  reference  to  the 
second  of  that  famous  trilogy,  concerning  the  present  status 
of  which  severe  opinions  were  expressed.  "Nothing  but  art 
laboriously  cultivated,"  it  was  declared,  "could  make  some 
people's  handwriting  so  bad  as  it  is.  .  .  it  is  either  art  or 
affectation  or  carelessness  or  indifference  that  does  it.  Every 
man  can  write  clearly,  if  he  chooses  to  take  the  trouble." 
There  followed  various  anecdotes  of  famous  persons  who 
notoriously  did  not  "take  the  trouble" — such  as  the  following : 

Dean  Stanley's  handwriting  was  atrocious.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  when  he  answered  a  question  in  a  single  word  on 
a  postcard  you  never  could  tell  whether  the  reply  was  "yes" 
or  "no."  The  story  runs  that  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  handed 
in  an  amendment  to  the  Tory  Reform  bill  of  Lord  Derby. 
The  clerk  at  the  table  could  not  read  it,  nor  could  any  one 
else.  At  last,  Lord  Lyttelton — a  rare  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished man  of  letters — was  asked  to  read  it  himself.  He 
explained  that,  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  read  the 
text,  its  purpose  was  to  enact  that  no  man  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  poll  unless  he  could  sign  his  own  name  in 
legible    handwriting. 

We  need  not  take  too  seriously  the  Times  writer's  asser- 
tion that  illegible  chirography  must  be  due  to  either  affectation 
or  perversity.  Much  of  it  is  the  result  of  stupidly  mistaken 
early  training  in  the  physical  operation  of  writing.  Not  in- 
frequently children  are  either  actually  taught,  or  at  least 
are  permitted,  to  write  with  the  finger  movement.  This  is 
bound  to  produce  a  cramped  formation  of  the  letters,  which 
grows  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  relatively  weak 
muscles  of  the  fingers  tire  and  finally  become  partially  paraly- 
zed. To  write  rapidly  and  legibly  for  any  considerable  time 
by  this  method,  is  utter!--  impossible.  So  far  as  the  mere 
physical  effort  is  concerned,  the  only  correct  method  is  that 
which  employs  almost  exclusively  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm, with  only  occasional  movement  of  the  finger  points. 
Practically  without  exception,  the  best  and  most  rapid  pen- 
man (notably  the  telegraphers  in  the  days  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  typewriter)    have  used  this  movement. 

Psychologically,  illegible  writing  often  bespeaks  a  pretty 
distinct  form  of  selfishness — that  is,  deliberate  indifference 
about  causing  others  needless  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  especially  true  of  those  silly  per- 
sons who  suppose  that  undecipherable  handwriting  is  an  evi- 
dence of  cleverness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  due 
to  temperamental  peculiarities.  By  Napoleon — himself  gen- 
erally an  abominable  writer — the  fault  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that,  inasmuch  as  one  thinks  much  faster  than  he  pos- 
sibly can  write,  yet  tries  to  write  as  fast  as  he  thinks,  his 
writing  is  bound  to  become  more  or  less  illegible.  By  the 
same  line  of  reasoning,  we  might  say  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
can  think  much  more  rapidly  than  we  can  talk,  we  must  needs 
talk  as  fast  as  we  think,  and  are  excusable  if  we  become  in- 
coherent. Nevertheless,  there  is  in  Napoleon's  explanation  a 
suggestion  of  the  reason  for  much  bad  handwriting.  For 
intense  mental  concentration  by  a  person  of  active  mind  and 
nervous  temperament  is  likely  to  reduce  the  physical  oper- 
ation of  writing  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  reflex  action,  which 
is  capable  of  producing  some  remarkable  chirographical  re- 
sults; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  handwriting  of  a  person 
of  this  mental  and  temperamental  type  can  ever  be  anything 
but  erratic  and  more  or  less  difficult  to  read. — From  The 
Evening   Post. 


From  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  we  have  a  revision  of  the 
Pitmaiiic  Guide  for  students  and  teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman 
shorthand.  This  twenty-four  page  book  sells  for  twenty 
cents  and  is  prepared  with  special  regard  to  the  Benn  Pit- 
man, Graham  and  Munson  modifications.  Former  students 
of  any  of  these  systems  who  desire  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  Isaac  Pitman  will  find  this  little  book  a  valuable  aid. 
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Robert  C. 

From   a   Photograph   taken    May,    1910,    E 

UNCLE   ROBERT   IS   EIGHTY-ONE. 

N  the  22nd  of  June,  Robert  C.  Spencer,  of  the 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
will  reach  his  eighty-first  milestone.  As  is 
generally  known  among  business  school  men, 
Mr.  Spencer  is  one  of  the  famous  Spencer 
family,  being  a  son  of  Piatt  R.  Spencr, 
author  of  Spencerian  penmanship.  Robert  C.  Spencer  was 
born  at  East  .Ashtabula,  Ohio,  but  two  years  later  his  parents 
moved  to  Geneva,  where  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin  in  what  was 
then  practically  a  wilderness.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
wilderness  agreed  with  him,  for  he  is  now,  in  spite  of  his 
years,  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  physical  manhood. 
In  1851,  Mr.  Spencer  became  associated  with  Victor  M. 
Rice,  of  Buffalo,  in  a  commercial  school.  Later  on  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of 
Buffalo,  and  in  1854  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Buffalo 
Mercantile  College,  second  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  chain 
of  schools.  In  1856,  he  went  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of 
the  Bryant  &   Stratton   School   there,  and  in   1859  moved   to 


Spencer. 

xpressly    for   this    i-sue  of  The  Journal. 

St.  Louis.  Two  years  later,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army, 
and  was  with  General  Lyons  in  the  Missouri  campaign. 
When  his  term  of  service  expired  he  returned  to  Chicago, 
but  in  1S63  he  opened  a  school  in  Milwaukee,  of  which  he  is 
now  head.  His  school  became  independent  in  1866  and  has 
been   so   ever  since. 

In  1904,  Mr.  Spencer  became  president  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation.  He  was  also  for  several 
terms  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  School  Board  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Milwaukee  Manual  Training  Association.  It 
was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  manual  training  was  in- 
troduced into  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Among  his 
other  activities,  lie  was  for  twenty-five  years  president  of 
Wisconsin's  Phonological  Institute  to  promote  oral  education 
of  the  deaf;  and  he  was  also  chief  executive  of  the  People's 
Institute  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  free  public  lectures  throughout 
the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Wisconsin 
Humane  Society,  and  was  for  several  years  its  secretary.  He 
has  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  the  work  of  many  or- 
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ganizations  for  the  betterment  of  his  city.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  became  Republican  nominee  for  Congress,  but  a 
Democratic  landslide  that  year  prevented  business  education 
from  losing  him.  Mr.  Spencer  was  something  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  matter  of  departments  of  commerce  in  the  universi- 
ties. In  1866  he  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  proposing  the  establishment 
in  connection  with  that  institution  of  a  commercial  depart- 
ment. It  took  only  thirty-seven  years  for  the  Regents  to 
act    favorably    upon    his    suggestion. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  for  many  years  been  a  familiar  hgure  at 
all  conventions  of  business  educators,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  he  will  not  be  missed  from  their  councils  for  many 
years  in  the  future.  Evidence  of  the  affection  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  is  held  by  all  members  of  the  profession  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  almost  everyone  who  knows  him 
speaks  not  of  Mr.  Spencer,  but  of  "Uncle  Robert."  His 
cheerful  disposition  and  kindly  spirit  make  him  a  delightful 
companion  whether  he  be  one  of  two  or  one  of  a  thousand. 


patron  of  any  college  herein  mentioned,  to  discuss  attendance 
at  or  give  information  pertaining  to  the  same. 

No  One  Whomsoever  shall  be  paid  or  rexeive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  a  fee  or  commission,  anything  of  value  for 
bringing  or  sending,  or  causing  either  to  be  done,  a  possible, 
probable  or  prospective  student  or  patron  to  any  college 
herein  mentioned,  or  inducing  anyone  to  attend  the  same. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  we  hereunto  affix  our  names  to 
triplicate  copies  hereof,  on  this  21st  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1910. 


THE  OREGON  WAY. 

By  A.  P.  Armstrong,  Portland  Business  College. 

FEW  words  about  soliciting— productive  of  more 
wrangling  among  business  colleges  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  How  foolish  for  com- 
mercial schools  to  continue  a  succession  of 
"scraps"  for  any  reason  whatsoever!  The  re- 
sult can  be  but  to  lower  these  institutions  in 
public  estimation,  and  adversely  affect  patronage.  In  addi- 
tion, teachers  and  proprietors  of  such  are  belittled  hi  the 
community.  A  determination  to  "fight  to  the  finish"  very 
soon  causes  business  college  work  in  any  place  where  such  a 
course  is  pursued  to  be  looked  on  with  contempt  by  educators 
in  general,  and  by  most  level-headed  people  as  well. 

If  proprietors  were  to  combine  in  a  determined  effort  to 
bring  about  the  practical  destruction  of  their  respective 
schools,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  better  plan  could  be  devised 
than  to  engage  in  an  undignified  scramble  for  students 
through  the  employment  of  special  solicitors,  or  by  having 
such  work  done  by  teachers  outside  of  regular  hours  of  in- 
struction. When  any  person  gains  uninvited  access  to  a 
household  in  which  there  are  young  people  of  suitable  age  for 
business  college  work,  then  proceeds  to  coax  or  argue  or 
badger  for  patronage,  the  standing  which  such  an  institution 
would  otherwise  have  is  at  once  greatly  lowered. 

Portland,  Oregon,  known  as  "The  City  of  Roses"— to 
which  should  be  added  "and  pure  water"— has  set  an  example 
along  this  line  that  may  well  be  followed.  The  three  leading 
business  colleges  of  our  city,  in  order  to  forestall  soliciting, 
have  entered  into  a  written  agreement  that  will  render  it 
immune  from  this  plague  for  at  least  five  years.  Observance 
of  the  agreement  will  be  a  matter  of  honor,  and  no  party  to  it 
has  the  slightest  doubt  that  its  pro'visions  will  be  violated  by 
any  other.  If  space  will  permit,  publication  of  this  brief  but 
somewhat  drastic  document  may  "point  the  way"  to  similar 
action  elsewhere.     It  is  as  follows : 

In  Consideration  of  mutual  pledges  and  promises,  and 
anticipated  advantages  and  benefits,  it  is  hereby  agreed  as 
follows : 

No  One  Whomsoever  shall  solicit  or  canvass  in  person  for 
students  of  any  college  herein  mentioned,  beyond  the  outer 
door  or  doors  of  the  building  in  which  the  same  is  con- 
ducted. 

No  One  Whomsoever  shall  call,  either  voluntarily  or  by 
request,  at  either  the  permanent  or  temporary  place  of  abode 
or  business  of  a  possible,  probable  or  prospective  student  or 


NEWS    OF    THE    PROFESSION. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Peoria  Herald-Transcript,  conveys  the 
news  that  on  June  1st,  \\l .  H.  H.  Garver,  principal  of 
Brown's  Peoria  Business  College  for  seventeen  years,  plans 
to  sever  his  connection  with  that  institution.  He  will  not, 
however,  be  lost  to  business  education,  as  he  has  engaged 
with  E.  P.  Heald,  of  the  Heald  Schools  in  California,  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  Southern  California  schools  of 
the  chain.  Mr.  Garver  has  been  active  in  all  the  activities 
of  Peoria,  especially  in  educational  circles.  He  has  also 
been  active  in  church  work,  being  connected  with  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Garver  spent  several  vacations 
in  California,  and  the  lure  of  the  coast  became  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  He  will  make  his  home  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Los  Angeles.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  successor  has 
as  yet  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Brown  for  the  Peoria  school. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  merger  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  the 
Inter-State  School  of  Commerce  becomes  a  part  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Business  College.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Business  Col- 
lege has  a  national  reputation  for  high  class  work,  and  with 
an  undivided  field  its  opportunities  for  future  usefulness 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Waterloo  Daily  Times  Tribune  de- 
votes a  half  page  each  to  the  Waterloo  Business  College,  of 
which  Almon  F.  Gates  is  principal,  and  the  Waterloo  College 
of  Commerce,  controlled  by  R.  E.  Eklund.  The  Waterloo 
Business  College  is  now  twenty-six  years  old  and  its  reputa- 
tion has  for  years  been  of  the  highest.  The  principal,  Mr. 
Gates,  is  active  in  all  work  for  civic  betterment,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Good  Citizens'  League,  president  of  the  Men's 
Brotherhood  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  and  a  member  of  the 
official  board  and  vice-president  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement  in  Waterloo.  In  Miss  Mary  Horner  he  has  a 
strong  teacher  of  snorthand,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
staff  have  been  selected  for  their  efficiency.  The  Waterloo 
G.lleee  of  Commerce  is  but  two  years  old,  but  is  already 
strong.  R.  E.  Eklund  has  identified  himself  with  the  business 
interests  of  Waterloo,  giving  the  school  there  his  active  man- 
agement and  placing  his  Oelwein  school,  which  he  acquired  in 
1902,  in  charge  of  S.  L.  Johnson,  his  assistant. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,. 
the  editor  of  The  Journal  and  other  members  of  the  East- 
ern Commercial  Teachers'  Association  have  received  a  hand- 
some photograph  of  the  members  of  that  body  grouped  be- 
fore the  Business  High  School  in  Washington.  The  photo- 
graphs are  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  who  are  among  the  most 
prominent  makers  of  such  pictures  in  the  United  States.  The 
work  'is  perfect,  and  the  thanks  of  all  recipients  will  be  due 
to  H.  D.  Higinbotham,  who  supervised  the  distribution  and 
to  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co. 

The  Rochester,  l*.  V.,  Business  Institute  has  issued  a  hand- 
some bulletin  covering  its  Summer  School  which  will  be 
held  from  July  5th,  to  August  12.  The  Summer  School  of 
this  institution  is  becoming  a  strong  feature,  and  many  of 
the  highest  class  commercial  teachers  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  it  offers. 
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THE  EXPERT  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

HERE  are,  of  course,  various  grades  of  efficiency 
in  handwriting  expert  work,  as  well  as  in  other 
professions.  Although  some  men  who  hold 
themselves  to  be  experts  in  this  line  of  work 
are  not  fitted  to  perform  the  services  for  which 
they  were  engaged,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  honest,  earnest  men 
who  have  taken  up  the  study  of  questioned  handwriting  to 
say  that  they  will  measure  up  with  the  members  of  any  pro- 
fession in  proficiency  and  responsibility. 

During  the  course  of  the  Allds-Conger  trial,  in  Albany, 
many  newspapers  found  opportunity  to  take  sarcastic  flings 
at  the  handwriting  experts  who  were  called  in  to  testify  in 
the  matter  of  the  handwriting  offered  in  the  evidence.  As 
a  matter  of  interest  to  penmen  generally  the  following  quo- 
tation is  made  from  one  newspaper  account  of  that  part  of 
the  trial : 

had  finished,   David   N.   Carvalho,   who   has  appeared 

expert   at   many   trials   of   note,    was   called.     He    will 

!  the   defense   will   call,   as   the   Senate   voted  to   limit 

Carvalho,  corroborated  the  tes- 
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ew  York   drafts 
made;  that  the 
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added 


will    prove 


"After   Hamiltor 
as   a   handwriting 
be  the  last   witnes 
each  side  to  two  expert  witnesses, 
mony    of    Hamilton    generally.     In 
differ. 

"Hamilton   testified   that   the    'S' 
the  same  time  that  the  other  letters  were  made;  that  the  'S' 
recently. 

"It   is   expected   that  to-morrow   this   difference   of  opini. 
to  be  a  feeder   for  Conger's  counsel. 

that  the  words  'Albany  matter'  might  have  been 
e  stub  by  some  one  other  than  Moe,  who  drew  the  orig- 
d  wrote  the  original  stub,  was  dispelled  by  Mr.  Carvalho. 
;  unwilling  to  state  that  the  writing  was  the  same,  but 
positive  it  was  the  same  writing,  although  he  admitted  it 
:ed  on  the  stub  but  recently,  and  that  Moe's  writing  had 
great  change  since  the  check  was  drawn  originally. 
was  sworn  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  check  stub  bf 
Frank  Conger  and  the  draft  books  of  the  Groton  bank,  introduced  in 
connection  with  alleged  bribery  fund,  had  been  altered.  The  claim  is 
made  that  the  amount  on  the  check  stub  was  raised  from  $6,000  to 
$6,500,  and  that  the  words  'Albany  matter'  were  written  on  the  stub 
less  than  six  months  ago. 

"In  his  testimony  for  Conger,  Moe  swore  he  wrote  the  words  'Al- 
bany matter'  on  the  'bribe'  stub  April  24,  while  the  check  was  written 
April    22. 

"  'Have  you  examined  and  compared  the  ink  on  the  other  stubs  with 
the  ink  upon  the  stub  in  question?'  asked   Mr.   Littleton  of  Mr.   Hamil- 


"The  suspicii 
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ton. 


Those  are  the  two  that  ha 


"  'There  are  two  I  have  not  examin 
been  torn  out,'   replied   the   witness. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  an  examination  of  the  place  whether  they  were 
cut  or  torn  out?     A.     One  was  cut  out  and  the  other  was  torn   out. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  those  that  remained  and  compared  the  ink 
upon  them  with  the  ink  which  appears  upon  the. exhibit  which  we  are 
discussing?     A.     I   have. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result  of  the  comparison,  as  to  the  question 
of  whether  it  was  the  same  ink?  A.  The  ink  of  the  writing  "Albany 
matter  cash  $500."  the  figures  "6,000,"  the  "S"  after  the  "lift,"  and 
the  retouching  ink  used  upon  the  figure  "5,"  converting  the  cipher  into 
the  "."."  and  the  ink  used  to  close  the  top  of  the  two  ciphers  appears 
nowhere  else  on  his  check  stub  book.  That  is  entirely  different  fresh 
ink  from  any  appearing  in  the  book. 

"The  witness  said  he  had  applied  the  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  point  of  an  ordinary  toothpick,  to  the  writing  on  the  check  stub. 

"'What  inductions  did  you  draw?'  asked  Osborne. 

"  'That  an  effort  was  being  made  to  bamboozle  the  Senate  with  a 
fraudulent   exhibit.' 

"The  Chair  ordered  the  answer  stricken  out. 

"Mr.  Osborne  made  the  witness  explain  all  the  tests  he  made  which 
led   him  to   say  part  of  the   writing  on   the   check  stub   wa 


'.In',.' 


Ih 


e  greater  part 
"The    witness 


old. 


as  nine  year 

rote   out   the   original   writing   on   the   check   stub. 

"Mr.  Hamilton  said  the  words  'Albany  matter'  were  written  within 
six  months,  and  that  the  figures  on  the  stub  had  been  altered  from 
$6,000   to   $6,500  within  the   same   time. 

"  'You  mean,  then,  that  the  check  was  for  $6,500  and  that  the  stub 
indicated  that  the   same  was  for  $6,000?'  asked  Mr.   Osborne. 

"  'That   is   true.'    Mr.    Hamilton   said. 

"'Under  your  theory  can  you  see  any  motive  in  doing  that?' 

"  'I   can.' 

"Mr.    Carvalho   corroborated   Mr.    Hamilton   in   many   points,   although 


or.  some  he   was  not  so  positive  as   Hamilton.     He   was  shown   the   stub 
in   the   bank  book  which  he  testified   was  changed. 

"It  was  apparent  Mr.  Littleton  had  hoped  by  this  to  show  that  th< 
$500  had  been  deducted  there  to  balance  the  total  with  the  $500  which 
had   been   added   to   the    'bribe'    stub. 

"Mr.  Carvalho,  however,  proved  a  good  witness  for  the  prosecution 
instead  of  the  defense,  for  he  testified  that  the  change  had  been  made 
approximately    the    same    day." 

At  about  the  same  time  the   Xew  York  Tribune  had  this 
to  say  relative  to  the  handwriting  experts  at  the  trial : 

"The  handwriting  experts  in  the  Allds  case  have  proved  what  hand- 
writing experts  usually  prove  and  nothing  more,  namely,  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  an  equal  number  of  them  to  testify  on  each  side  of 
every   question." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  quotation  is 
manifestly  unjust  to  the  handwriting  expert.  Why  should  he 
be  criticised  for  doing  what  any  lawyer  holds  himself  out 
as  being  willing  to  do  at  all  times — to  take  the  side  of  the 
case  he  is  paid  to  take?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  lawyer  to 
bring  out  as  much  evidence  as  possible  which  is  favorable 
to  his  client,  and  he  suffers  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
press  or  the  public  for  so  doing.  Why,  then,  is  it  not  equally 
permissible  for  the  handwriting  expert,  when  called  to  the 
stand  as  witness,  to  point  out  similarities  or  dissimilarities 
in  handwriting  as  he  may  be  expected  to  do  by  the  prosecution 
or  defence?  The  lawyer  presents  his  arguments  to  the  jury, 
which  is  supposed  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  render  a  verdict 
accordingly.  The  handwriting  expert  presents  his  evidence 
to  the  same  jury,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  jury  will  use  the 
same  good  judgment  in  weighing  his  testimony  as  it  has  used 
in  weighing  the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses  in  the  case. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  work  of  others  and  so  to  word 
the  criticism  as  to  produce  an  entirely  erronious  impression. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  newspapers  have  shown  marked 
tendency  to  do  injustice  to  those  who  have  made  handwriting 
a  study  and  who  have  raised  the  calling  of  the  handwriting 
expert  to  the  -plane  of  an  honorable  profession. 


SUMMER    SCHOOLS    FOR   TEACHERS. 

In  almost  every  large  city  in  the  country  local  schools 
and  colleges  conduct  special  sessions  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers.  No  class  of  instructors  should  welcome  such  an 
opportunity  for  professional  advancement  more  heartily  than 
the  teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  It  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  broaden  their  training  in  their  special  lines, 
but  to  make  a  careful  study  of  some  general  subjects  which 
are  so  helpful  in  doing  class-room  work.  School  proprietors 
should  realize  that  they  will  be  the  gainers  by  so  arranging 
their  vacation  schedules  that  teachers  may,  if  they  so  desire, 
attend  these  schools  with  a  minimum  loss  of  salary.  To  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  summer  school,  correspondence 
courses  as  now  conducted,  are  of  almost  equal  value  to  those 
obtained  in  residence,  and  teachers  should  by  all  means  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  as  these  offer.  The  wide- 
awake, progressive  teacher  is  ever  the  student,  constantly  add- 
ing to  his  powers  of  instruction  and  his  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional matters  generally. 

The  Tragedy  of  Illegibility. 
Illegible  handwriting  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  com- 
edies, led  to  a  tragedy  in  the  case  of  Bacher,  a  musical  en- 
thusiast of  the  last  century,  who  devoted  several  years  to  the 
composition  of  a  history  of  Viennese  music.  His  task  fin- 
ished, he  submitted  the  manuscript  to  the  Austrian  Imperial 
Academy,  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  would  defray  the 
cost  of  its  publication.  After  three  months  his  manuscript 
was  returned;  despite  their  best  efforts,  the  members  had 
been  unable  to  decipher  it.  Bacher  then  endeavored  to  have 
his  work  copied  :  but  even-  professional  copyist  who  under- 
took the  task  had  to  confess  himself  baffled.  He  thereupon 
attempted  dictating  the  work,  only  to  find  that  even  he  could 
not  decipher  it ;  and,  heartbroken  at  the  discovery  that  his 
years  of  toil  had  proved  fruitless,  he  attempted  suicide  and 
finished  his  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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Ornamental  Signature  Writing 

By  T.   Courtney 
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GOOD   BOOKS   TO   OWN. 

The^Phonographic  Institute  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
enlarging  its  already  extensive  Library  of  books  printed  in 
phonography.     Among  recent  publications  are  the  following: 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  by  Charles  Dickens,  in  the 
Amanuensis  Style,  85  pages,  beautifully  engraved,  a  brochure 
which  should  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  by  thoughtful  and 
ambitious  Benn  Pitman  writers,  especially  those  who  are  at 
the  early  stage  in  shorthand  experience.  Literature  and 
shorthand  are  beautifully  blended  in  this  work.  Much  of  our 
early  shorthand  enthusiasm  was  developed  by  reading  the 
wonderfully  attractive  Benn  Pitman  phonography  "away  back 
in  the  fifties." 

The  TESTIMONY  of  LOUIS  J.  WEICHMANN,  in  the 
Reporting  Style  of  Benn  Pitman  Phonography,  published  by 
the  Phonographic  Institute  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  46 
pages  of  engraved  shorthand  and  -JO  pages  of  Key  to  the 
same.     This  is  "Legal"  shorthand  and  well  suited  to  the  needs 


of  would-be  court  reporters,  as  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness in  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt,  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1807,  and  reported  by  Benn  Pitman 
himself.  We  assume,  though  we  do  not  know,  that  this  short- 
hand booklet  is  in  many  respects  a  transcript  of  the  short- 
hand outlines  used  by  our  honored  Shorthand  Primate,  some 
outlines,  however,  being  brought  "down  to  date." 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND  WRIT- 
ING, designed  for  Class  or  Self-Instruction,  by  Aug.  Men- 
gelkamp,  Teacher  and  Shorthand  Reporter,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. This  system  is  based  on  the  German  Gabelsberger 
Consonants  and  the  Fayet  vowel  system.  It  is  built  on  the 
non-shading,  non-positioned,  connective  vowels,  ordinary 
slope  of  writing  principles.  German  students  and  German 
schools  would  do  well  to  examine  this  system  so  well  suited 

to  their  use,  and  English-speaking  students  may  also  find  in 

it  much  to  approve  and  adopt. 


he  Penmens  Exchange 


Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  department  from  all  the  penmen.     We  want  the  best  that  the  profession  can 
supply.     It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  magazine. 


5.NAMENTAL  cards  of  a  high  grade  reached  our 
office  from  C.  A.  Zarker,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Only  one  card   from   Ervin  Davis,   Morehead, 
Ky..  but  it  shows  good  writing. 

E.  F.  Richardson,  the  penman,  of  Buffalo.  Kv.. 
favors  us  with  some  reproductions  of  his  flourished  cards  and 
also  some  specimens  of  his  ornamental  card  writing.  The 
work  shows  that  he  is  a  skilful  wielder  of  the  pen. 

A  reproduction  of  the  lettering  executed  by  F.  O.  Ander- 
son, of  Ottumwa,  la.,  reached  our  desk.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
master  of  this  style  of  pen  work  as  well  as  ornamental  and 
business    writing. 

The  specimens  of  plain  and  fancy  penmanship  by  C.  B. 
Adkins.  Xew  York  City,  attest  his  proficiency  in  this  line  of 
work. 

E.  H.  McGhee,  of  Trenton,  X.  J.,  favored  us  with  some 
specimens  of  his  ornamental  and  business  penmanship  that 
rank  among  the  best. 

We  note  from  the  specimens  just  received   from  Le 


Nicely  addressed  envelopes  reached  us  from  J.  W.  Baer, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.;  D.  L.  Hunt,  Eau  Claire.  Wis.:  W.  A. 
Weaver,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  D.  Todd.  Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah ; 
F.  T.  Weaver.  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio;  H.  C.  Brown,  York,  Xebr. ; 
T.  H.  Lodge,  Pasadena.  Calif.:  E.  O.  Draper,  Pendleton, 
Ore.  ;  Carl  T.  Wise,  Quincy,  111.  ;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.;  Hastings  Hawkes.  Passaic.  X.  J.;  E.  S.  Hewen.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ;  S.  L.  Beeney,  Xewark,  Ohio;  W.  T.  Lindsey. 
Henderson,  Tenu. ;  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  C.  J. 
Gruenbaum.  Lima,  Ohio;  F.  H.  Briggs,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
M.  M.  Van  Xess,  Hoboken,  X.  J.:  S.  T  Grier.  Barnesville, 
Ohio:  J.  H.  King,  Raleigh,  X.  C. ;  R.  J.  Bennett.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

G  W.  Kuhne,  Lawrence,  Kans. :  J.  T.  Evans,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. ;  Clarence  Legg,  Walton,  W.  Va. ;  Robert  L.  Wood, 
Louisville,  Miss.;  V.  M.  Rubert.  Poughkeepsie.  X.  Y. :  J.  A. 
Stryker,  Kearney,  Xebr.;  S.  D.  Holt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W. 
S.  Morris,  Erie,  Pa.;  G.  L.  Voigt,  W'averly.  la.:  J.  C.  Mc- 
Tavish.  EdmontoH,  Alta. ;  T.  Courtney,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ; 
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Professional  Writing  by  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Jones,  Elbridge,  X.  Y..  that  he  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
his  work  in  ornamental  and  business  writing. 

Photographic  reproductions  of  designs  by  <i.  E.  Van  Bus- 
kirk.  Xewark,  X.  J.,  show  him  to  be  master  of  the  art  of 
lettering. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  ornamental  writing  reached  us 
from  the  pen  of  Pedro  Escalon,  Santa  Ana,  Central  America. 

Si  une  very  neatly  written  ornamental  cards  reached  our 
office  from  the  pen  of  H.  E.  Berger,  Xew  York  City,  and  we 
are  greatly  pleased  with  them. 

The  ornamental  signatures  of  Francis  J.  Smith.  Xew  York 
City,  show  the  touch  of  the  master  of  this  branch  of  P?n 
work. 

Well  written  letters  reached  us  from  Clarence  Legg, 
Walton,  W.  Ya.  ;  J.  W.  Baer,  Phoenixville,  Pa.:  A.  F.  Stern, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio;  J.  G. 
Christ,  Lock  Haven.  Pa. :  James  Maher.  Allegheny,  Pa.  : 
Fred  Berkman,  Chicago,  111. 


G.  T.  Wiswell,  New  York;  Ervin  L.  Davis,  Morehead.  Ky.; 
I).  A.  Casey,  Albany,  X.  Y.  :  W.  A.  Hoffman.  Valparaiso, 
Ind.  ;  G.  H.  Zinnel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  A.  K.  Feroe,  Madi- 
son, Minn. :  F.  R.  Gliett,  Powersville,  Ga. :  Roanoke,  Va., 
Business  College;  C.  R.  Wood,  Ubee,  Ind.:  J.  X.  Fulton,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.:  Charles  O.  Winter,  Hartford.  Conn.;  S.  C. 
Bedinger,  Stillwater,  Okla. ;  W.  E.  Dennis.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. : 
J.  M.  Smith,  Anthony.  Kans.  ;  E.  Warner,  St.  Catharines. 
Out.:  A.  E.  Parsons.  Keokuk.  la.:  F.  B.  Adams,  Arkansas 
City.  Kans.:  W.  M.  Wagner,   Richmond,  Va. 

E.  F.  Richardson,  Buffalo,  Ky. :  F.  W.  Martin.  Boston. 
Mas,  :  Reuel  Small.  Washington.  D.  C  :  H.  C.  Spencer,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  T.  B.  Greenlaw.  Flora,  111.:  T.  P.  Smith.  Lynch- 
burg, Ya. ;  J.  A.  Strohmeyer.  Chicago,  111.;  F.  B.  Courtney, 
Cedar  Rapids.  la. :  C.  A.  Zarker.  Lancaster.  Pa.  :  F.  J.  Smith. 
Xew  York  City:  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  X.  J.:  F.  ( ).  Ander- 
son, Ottumwa,  la.;  Pedro  Escalon.  Santa  Ana.  C.  A. 
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MOVEMENTS   OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  new  commercial  teacher  at  the  Valley  City  Commer- 
cial School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  S.  O.  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  Scranton,   Pa.,  Business  College. 

\Y.  L.  Morris,  of  Hudson,  La.,  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Monroe,  La.,  Commercial  College. 

J.  I.  Kinman,  of  the  Western  Normal  College,  Shenan- 
doah, la.,  has  engaged  with  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  Warner,  of  St.  Catharines,  Out.,  Business  College,  be- 
comes identified  with  the  Central  Business  College,  of  To- 
ronto, Out.,  on  July  1st.  Mr.  Warner  will  be  the  commercial 
master  and  penman  of  the  school. 

Xext  September  A.  W.  Cooper,  of  the  Camden,  X.  J., 
Commercial  College,  begins  work  as  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College. 

J.  M.  Moose,  of  Cambridge.  Ohio,  is  now  with  the  New 
Brunswick,  X.  J..  Business  College. 

The  commercial  work  of  the  Waverly.  X'.  V.,  High  School 
will  be  handled  next  year  by  Laurence  Wilbur,  at  present  a 
student  at  the  State  Normal   School,  Salem,   Mass. 

The  Becker  Business  College,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
added  A.  F.  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia,  to  its  teaching  staff. 

E.  H.  Wood,  formerly  with  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  goes  to  the  Owosso,  Mich.,  Business  College  June 
1st  at  an   increase  in   salary. 

The  Mosher-Lampman  Business  College,  Omaha,  Xebr., 
has  selected  T.  G.  Boggs,  of  the  Easton,  Pa.,  School  of  Busi- 
ness, as  commercial  teacher. 

R.  P.  Ripley,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  now  with  the  So. 
Norwalk.   Cum..   High   School. 


Students'    Specimens. 
J.  L.  Leeper.  who  is  taking  penmanship  under  C.  F.  Xesse. 
in   the   Chico,   Cal..   Business   College,   sends   us   an   excellent 
piece  of  movement  exercise  work. 

Another  interesting  movement  design  is  by  Orie  M. 
Meyne,  of  Columbia  College,  Paterson,  X.  J.,  where  E.  C. 
Strobeck  is  instructor. 

Special  credit  is  due  such  pupils  as  Lucy  Oberle  and  Mary 
Hirschberg,  of  the  High  School,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  the 
progress  they  have  made.  M.  M.  Van  Ness  is  the  man  who 
furnished  the  inspiration  and  instruction. 


"Since   the   name   of    The   Journal   has   been   changed,   I 
think  that  we  shall  be  better  pleased  than  ever  with  its  con- 
tents." 
Hartford,  Conn.  E.  J.  Wilcox. 

"I  believe  that  your  new  name  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  paper  than  the  old  familiar  name  we  have  en- 
joyed to  find  greeting  us   for  so  many  years." 
Edmonton,   Alta.  J.    C.    McTavish. 

"I   am    sure   the   name.   The   Business   Journal,   is   quite 
befitting  to  the  contents  of  the  Penman's  Art  Journal." 
Toronto,  Out.  J.  M.  Tran. 

"We   are   very   much   pleased   with  the   May   number,  and 
especially  with  the  new  department  in  shorthand,  and  feel  sure 
that    this    department    will    meet    with    almost    universal    ap- 
proval." 
Lansing.  Mich.  Wu.  F.  Gray. 

"The  May  Journal  is  the  best  of  the  season." 
Poughkeepsie.  X.  Y.  V.  M.  Rubert. 


Ornamental  Writing  by  S.  E.  Leslie,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Industries  of  the   Far   East. 

Siberian  butter  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  repacked  and  sent  to 
the  Far  East  as  a  German  production.  Russian  sugar  goes 
to  Japan  in  an  Austrian  disguise,  and  Russian  calico  is  sold 
there  under  a  German  wrapper.  Those  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Russo-Japanese  Commercial  Company  has 
been   formed   in   Russia. 

Shipbuilding  in  Japan  employs  10,000  men  at  Nagasaki, 
8,000  at  Kobe  and  4,000  at  Osaka.  All  the  Japanese  yards 
are   full  of  orders. 

At  the  end  of  1905  Japan  had  939,000  tonnage  in  mer- 
chant steamers  and  336,000  tonnage  in  merchant  sailing  ves- 
sels, a  total  of  1,275,000  tons,  or  298,000  more  tonnage  than 
before  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Japanese  savings  bank  deposits  on  July  31,  1906,  were 
$16,500,000  more  than  on  December  31,  1905,  a  great  gain  foi 
only  seven  months. 

The  Bank  of  Japan  has  five  times  as  much  cash  on  hand 
as  its  entire  capital  stock. 

Formosa  Island  (owned  by  Japan)  now  has  232  miles  ot 
railway,  carrying  1,444,700  passengers  and  350,000  tons  of 
freight  a  year,  with  receipts  amounting  to  $566,000  a  year. 
Practically  all  of  this  has  been  created  since  Japanese  occu- 
pation in  1895. 

"Today,"  said  Lord  Redesdale  of  England,  "Japan's 
finances  rank  with  the  best  in  the  world.  When  Japan  made 
her  appearance  as  a  borrower  in  London  she  had  to  pay  the 
Oriental  Bank  12  per  cent,  interest  on  a  loan  of  $5,000,000. 
In  many  features  of  material  progress  Japan  has  outstripped 
her  teachers.  The  old  Janan  is  dead,  but  its  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  chivalry  survives." 

China's  trade  with  Japan  has  increased  60  per  cent,  in  the 
last  two  years. 

Many  Chinese  are  becoming  naturalized  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  Consuls  in  China  are  legally  empowered  to  confer 
Japanese  citizenship. 

Many  of  the  native  Philippine  woods  will  float,  and  if 
handled   by   the   expert   raftsmen   of   the   Pacific   Coast   could 


be  rafted  200  to  600  miles  through  the  quiet  inland  seas  to 
Manila,  and  possibly  to  China,  says  the  Far  Eastern  Review 
of  Manila,  Hongkong  and   Shanghai. 

India  will  eventually  control  the  Oriental  coal  markets. 
At  present  Japan  is  her  only  competitor,  but  Japan's  coal  area 
is  only  6,000  square  miles,  with  an  annual  output  of  10,000,000 
tons.  India's  present  outnut  is  not  as  much  but  her  possi- 
bilities as  a  coal  producer  are  far  greater  than  Japan's,  even 
including  the  Fushun  mines   in   Manchuria. 

Manila  is  freely  using  reenforced  concrete  for  its  new 
buildings  with  marked  success.  It  is  also  being  used  for 
culvert  pipes  and  other  purposes. 

India  is  using  much  portland  cement  in  building,  for  tem- 
ples particularly.  The  imports  of  cement  in  1906  were  of 
the  value  of  $1,070,275,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Manila  is  the  principal  lumber  market  of  the  Philippines, 
says  the  Far  Eastern  Review.  Here  are  located  five  of  the 
most  important  mills,  cutting  timber  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  islands.  Three  of  the  mills  have  modern  machinery.  The 
combined  sawing  capacity  of  the  five  mills  is  100,000  feet 
a  day.  With  proper  training  Filipinos  are  found  to  be  apt 
in  handling  machinery.  The  islands  still  import  Oregon  pine 
and  California  redwood  freely.  Several  small  mills  are  now 
operating  through  the  islands  and  others  are  being  erected. 
In  time  the  lumber  industry  will  be  enormous  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Chinese  cities  object  so  strongly  to  additional  openings 
being  made  in  their  walls  that  the  new  railways  are  com- 
pelled to  build  their  stations  just  outside.  Neither  railways 
nor  trains  can  enter  the  cities. 

Nankin,  China,  is  to  have  an  electric  light  system  of  the 
most   modern   kind,  also  a  new  waterworks. 

Column  after  column  of  the  newspapers  in  the  Far  East 
is  filled  with  news  about  railway  building,  built  and  pro. 
jected  in  China.  The  same  is  true  as  to  Japan  and  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States. 


EFFICIENCY. 

The  school  teacher,  the  student,  and  the  business  man  work  to  secure  efficiency 
in  business.  The  teacher  knows  that  his  school  can  be  prosperous  only  by  sending 
out  well  prepared  graduates.  The  student  knows  that  his  own  advancement  will  be 
the  result  of  his  rendering  efficient  service.  The  business  man  knows  that  his  busi- 
ness will  be  successful  only  through  efficient  assistants.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  prepara- 
tion for  business. 

D  ,  .         IT        j.   D        1  are  a  vs'uaDh;  aid  in  securing  efficiency  in  busi- 

rraCtlCal     lext-DOOks      ness  by  laying  the  right  foundation  for  success. 

Thoroughness  and  practicability  are  their  essen- 
tial elements.  The  unnecessary  things  are  omitted,  and  the  important  things  are 
emphasized.  Practical  Text-books  are  fully  illustrated  and  the  explanations  are  clear, 
therefore  these  are  the  best  books  for  classroom  use  and  home  study.  All  the  branches 
of  commercial  school  work  are  included  in  the  books  of  this  series. 

Write  to-day  for  a  catalogue.  Special  introductory  prices  to  schools.  We  pay 
the  freight. 
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One  of  "Our  Good  Teachers.  " 

Modern  Business 

PUNCTUATION 

With  Exercises 
By  B.  J.  CAMPBELL 

The  Practice  that  makes  Perfect.    It  lightens  the  work  of 
the  teacher.    It  brightens  the  work  of  the  student. 
It  Produces  Results 


Best  and  Cheapest 

KIMBALL'S  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

A  Course  in  Classified  Business  Words,  Synonyms,  An- 
tonyms, Homonyms  and  Miscellaneous  Words.  5,100 
essential  words,  carefully  selected,  correctly  spelled, prop- 
erly pronounced  and  acceptably  defined.  The  most  popu- 
larcommercial  speller  on  the  market  today.  Cloth,  140  pp. 

SUPERIOR  SPELLING  BLANK 

Designed  for  use  in  Commercial  Schools,  High  Schools 
and  wherever  the  subject  is  taught  by  Written  Exercises. 
Space  in  upper  part  of  page  for  fifty  words.  Space  in 
lower  part  for  fourteen  corrections  or  for  extra  words. 
Heavy  Tag  Cover,  64  pp. 


It  is  Never  too  Soon  to  Change  to  the  Best 

KIMBALL'S  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

With  Lessons  in  Business  Letter  Writing,  Capitalization 
and  Punctuation.  A  logical  and  correct  presentation  of 
the  facts  and  rules  relating  to  English  grammar,  the 
formation  of  forcible  phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
and  the  rounding  of  the  whole  into  effective  English 
composition.     Cloth,  160  pp. 

ERSKINE'S  MODERN  BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Writing  of  Business  Letters, 
including  voluminous  exercises  in  Word  Study,  Syno- 
nyms, Punctuation.  Ad  Writing,  etc.  Designed  to  develop 
the  ability  to  use  plain,  clear-cut,  terse,  but  withal  grace- 
ful, forceful  and  effective  English  in  a  business  letter. 
Cloth,  175  pp. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  U.S.  A, Publishers  of  "Good  Teachers." 


American  Phonography  ( Revised  Edition  1 

By  William  Lincoln  Anderson. 

An  exposition  of  the  Benn  Pitman  System, 
with  cross  references  to  the  best  features  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman,  Graham,  Munson,  and  Osgood- 
by-systems.  It  includes  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  corresponding  and  reporting  styles  of 
phonography,  and  about  fifty  pages  of  selected, 
graded  dictation  exercises. 

Graded  Exercises  in  Phonography 

An  Exercise  Book  Containing  the  Writing  Exercises  of  '  'American 
Phonography"  (Revised  Edition) 

By  William  Lincoln  Anderson. 
A  companion  to  "American  Phonography," 
this  book  is  intended  to  achieve  a  maximum  of 
result  for  pupils  by  saving  for  them  all  the  time 
which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  writing  in 
long-hand  the  lists  of  words  and  sentences  which 
the  writing  exercises  contain. 


Atwood     A  Practical  Commercial  Speller 

B\"  Elizabeth  F.  Atwood. 

This  book,  chiefly  for  use  in  schools  where 
commercial  branches  are  taught,  is  made  up  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  graded  lessons  of  un- 
technical  words,  including  common  homonyms 
and  pairs  of  words  not  homonyms  that  are 
easily  confused,  and  classified  lists  of  business 
terms. 

A  General  History  of  Commerce 
By  W.  C.  Webster. 

A  general  survey  of  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  The  book  interprets  the  history  of  civil- 
ization from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  It  is 
equipped  with  an  abundance  of  maps  and  other 
illustrative  material. 
Book  of  Alphabets 

By  H.  W.  Shaylor. 

A  copy  book  of  practical  alphabets,  adapted  to 
the  teaching  of  lettering. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 
San  Francisco 
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The    RANSOMERI  AN 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW  IN  PENHOLDERS ! 
The    holder    that    makes    writing    a   pleasure 

C.   W.   RANSOM  and  W.  L.  GORDON.  Patentees 


Fits   the    fingers,    does   no 
President    of    the    Ransomerian    School    of    Penn 
endorsed  by  the  leading  professional    penmen.     Read   what  a   few  of  them   say: 

"It  is  a  beauty." — Flickinger.  "Nothing  just  as  good." — Weatherlv.  "Hope  you  sell 
a  bunch  of  them." — Stacy.  "The  best  penholder  ever  put  on  the  market." — Bedinger.  A 
score  of  others  likewise  have  tried  the  holder  and  will  use  no  other. 

This  beautiful  holder  is  made  of  solid  hard  rubber,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Order 
to-day  and  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  using  this  wonderful  invention. 
Price  each,  postpaid,  50  cents.     Special  prices  to  schools  and  colleges.     Address 

RANSOM   &    GORDON   PENHOLDER  CO. 
Reliance  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THIS  BOOK. 

an  Make  You  -FREEl- 
Good  Penman 


our  Home 
ng  Spare  Time 

hy  go  away  to  school  to 
:er  penmanship  when  by 
Tamblyn  System  it  can  be 
■  as  quickly  at  home  with 
than  one-tenth  the  cost 
without  giving  up  pres- 
occupation?  Mv  book, 
to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
."         contains   copies   and 


mastered    it. 


^j^*nw4Z^ecrMd/iC<:/ 


A  VOLUNTARY  TESTIMONIAL 


The  Bennett  Accounting  Cc 


Prof.    R.    J.    Beimel 

Philadeiphi 

De 


13    N.     loth    St. 
St.    Joseph.    Mo., 
Apr.    IB,    1910 


I  herewith  enclose  the  13th  lesson  of  your  course.  This  has  proved  a  rather  heavy 
lesson   as   it    deals    with    Annuities.    Corporate    Affairs   and    Finances. 

Your  exposition  of  the  points  and  methods  involved  is  clear,  concise  and  complete; 
while   the    answers    required    demand    much    work    from    the    student. 

The  course  so  far  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  me.  In  itself,  it  is  brief,  in- 
structive, clear,  practical  and  complete,  requiring  work  and  research,  and  at  all  times 
demanding    first-class    work. 

Undoubtedly  the  course  could  be  profitably  completed  for  its  training  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  financial   possibilities.  Respectfully.  EUGENE    A.    LAKE. 

Mr.  Lake  is  a  teacher-accountant  who  lias  benefited  from  the  Bennett 
course  ami  who  is  putting  it  into  use  in  his  daily  work.  His  answers  are 
excellent  and  indicate  that  an  educated,  analytical  mind  is  back  of  them. 

Full   information   sent   upon    request. 
R.  J.  Bennett.  C.  A„  C.  P.  A.  1421   Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 


and    Cc 


of  stude 
al    Te 


if 
=eding 


che 


fine  Pen- 
ring    posi- 


assistance  should 
write,  giving  qualifications,  etc.  I  make  no 
charge.  F.   W.    TAMBLYN.   Pres., 

THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


SEND  10c  FOR  my  PRACTICAL  PEN- 
MANSHIP; or  20c  for  my  Practical  Drawing; 
both  for  25c.  Or  send  16c  for  my  Easy 
Landscape  Drawings;  or  15c  for  my  Easy 
Paper  Folding  and  Cutting;  both  for  25c.  Al! 
four   for  50c.     Address 


A.  E.  PARSONS,  Keokuk,  lov 


AUTOMATIC  SIQN  PENS 


One  Thousand  and  One  Questions  and  An- 
swers on  United  States  History  and  on  the 
Constitution   and   its   Amendments. 

A  useful  volume  of  more  than  100  pages, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt;  former 
price  75  cents.  While  they  last,  the  few  we 
have  mi  hand  will  be  sent  for  fifteen  two-cent 
stamps  each.  Invaluable  to  the  teacher  or 
student.       The     book     contains    a    complete     re- 


of  the  entire   subject   of   U.    S.    History. 
Questions  ai 
;.      Companii 


Also  O 


Th.. 


nd    On 


Botany,    on   Phy 

books    to    the    above    at    the    same    price 

two    will    be    sent    for    50    cents    and    tin 

SI. 00.      Stamps    taken.       Order    today. 

THE   BUSINESS  JOURNAL 

829    Broadway,   New    1 


If  you  think  this  issue  of 
The  Business  Journal  is  worth 
more  than  it  cost  you,  will 
you  not  tell  your  friends, 
and  advise  them  to  send  us 
their  subscription. 


Makes  lettering  in  two  colors  or  shades  AT 
ONE  STROKE  from  one  color  of  ink. 
SPECIAL  OFER:  6  MARKING  OR  6  AU- 
TOMATIC SHADING  PENS  with  two  color! 
of  Automatic  Ink,  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc.,  fot 
SI. 00.   postpaid.     Address, 

Pontiac,  Mich.  Catalog  free. 

Newton  Stoakes  Shading  Pen  Co., 


WHY   NOT    GET    THE    BEST? 

One   doz.   cards,  20c.    Specimen  business  letter 

15c.     Specimen  ornamental  letter,  25c. 
Resolutions  engrossed.' Prices  reasonable 
E.   H.  McGHEE,  255  Mercer  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SUPERVISORS 
OF    WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied  in  the  schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  hsrsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the   time. 

Samples  of  Dixon's  No.  30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will  be  sent  to  any  super- 
visor  of   writing. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
Jersey   City,   N.   J. 


The    Business   Journa 
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The   above   piece   of   Engrossing   is  by   Earl   A.   Rishor,  of  Brideport,   Conn.,  who  has  received  all  of  his  in- 
spiration from  this  magazine.     He  does  a  large  business  in  all  lines  of  engrossing  work. 


CARD  CARVING. 

This  work  is  a  decided 


do  expert  work  of  this  kind. 

Every   penman,  student 
the   pen,   beca 


t  dollars  a  day  is  not  a  large  income  for  those  wh 
,-ers,  grasses,  ships,  etc..  on  calling  cards  with  a 
Ity,  and  is  greativ  admired  by  all   who  see  it. 

:,   and   1   can   teach   any   one 


istructions.      T 

11  send  a  beaut.. _. 
!sh   the   colored   inks,   red,   green 
at  15c  per  package  and  gold 


If   you   are 


two   lessons   to 
s  with 


teacher  should  become  an   expert   with   the   knife  as   wel 

nstruments    properly    ground,    together    with    samples    of    the    work 
those  who  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  work  before  sending  fo: 

I    PROMISE    YOU    A    TREAT. 

low   and   blue,   which    I    use    in    this   work,    n 
/er  ink  that  will   outshine  any  you  have  eve 
ested  in   Penmanship  send  for  my   large   pen 
A.   W.    DAMN,   Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


positi 
nngci 


Armograph.    adjusted 
ely    prevents    excessive 

and   compels   muscular 
Price.   35    cents.      (M,    " 


fit  any  hand 
■  riggling  of  tin 
movement    writ 


best  illustr 


THE    ARMOGRAPH    CO., 
Dept.  O.  Greenfield,  O.  U.  S.  A, 


and  instant  attention,  and  are  the 
ms  for  the  space  they  occupy  that  a 
commercial  school  can  use  in  newspaper  or  circu- 
lar advertising,  and  when  artistic  they  are  not 
out  of  place  in  a  catalog.  We  have  good  ones. 
Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we'll  fill  the  bill 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^ — ♦'.yt      FLICKINGER'S    PRACTICAL   ALPHABETS 

The  work  for  which  all  the  Penmanship 
Vorld  has  been  anxiously  waiting  for  these 
many  years.  The  book  contains  all  the  dif- 
ferent alphabets  together  with  specimens  of 
fancy  letters.  Helpful  alike  to  the  student 
and  the  professional  pen  artist.  Cloth  bind- 
ing. 50  cents;  paper  binding.  25  cents;  and 
slip  form,  15  cents.      Stamps  taken.     Order  to- 


THE    BUSINESS    JOURNAL. 

22il    Broadway.    Xew   York. 


The    Business   Journal. 
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SCHOOL    ADVERTISING 


Y, 


: DON'T  BE  BLINDFOLDED  BY  PREJUDICE. 


hop, 


1.1,1 


school 


don't  give  the  prospective  student  good" 
enrolling  in  your  school,  and  this  is  why  you  cannot 
exist,  much  less  grow  without  advertising  of  some 
kind.  I  he  same  forces  that  have  made  our  advertis- 
ing specialties  appeal  to  hundreds  -'  >-■■  -: 
leges,  will  serve  to  make  them  e, 
you   as   a   student   getter. 

Peek   and    Profit 

Ten    Practical    Talks 

Ten  Commercial   Signs 

16    Page    Booklet 

42    Page  College  Join-r- 


ally   powerful    tc 


How   Do  Yo 


Me 


Point    Bookie 


Night    School    Folde 
You    Control    the    Lever 
2    Color   9x2    Tournal 
2    Color   Catalogue   6x9 
Book   of   77   Cuts 
Chart   of   100   Cuts 
Chart    of    300    Cuts 
Ask    for    samples    or,    your    letter    head. 

HARDING  ADVERTISING  CO. 

653  Broad  Street,  Newark.  N. 


Signatures  by  A.   W.   Dakin,  Syracuse,   N.   Y. 


Members  of  the  Penmanship  class  of  L.  M.  Arbaugh,  Drake  Business  College, 
Passaic,   N.  J. 


,nly    20 
his   pape 


name    written    on    one    dozen    either 
riite,    emblem    and    design    cards    for 
:ents.      Samples   free   if   you    mention 
Agents   wanted. 


ARKANSAS  CITY,   KANS. 


HIGGINS 


,  (ETERNAL 


INK 

Writes  EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

At  Dealers  Generally. 

i-fWlf  Or  send    15  cents  for    2    oz 
bottle  by  mail,_to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,       Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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TO    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

I  have  a  number  of  first-class  commercial  teachers,  who  are  fine  penmen  that  are  open  to 
engagement  immediately.     If  you  want  a  good  teacher,  write  me  at  once. 

DID    YOU    EVER    USE    AN    INKWELL    FILLER? 

I  never  did  until  about  six  months  ago,  and  now  I  consider  it  absolutely  indispensable.  The 
Ideal  Ransomerian  Ink  Well  Filler  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions.  It  keeps  the  ink  off  of 
the  floor,  carpet,  fingers,  etc.  This  filler  is  made  of  high  grade  rubber  and  metal  tubing.  There 
is  no  spring  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  metal  stopper  will  fit  any  ordinary  bottle.  There  is  no 
leakage  around  the  bottle,  and  any  child  can  safely  fill  an  ink  well  with  this  filler.  We  have 
secured  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  this  filler  in  many  of  the  largest  cities.  The  filler  is  absolutely 
guaranteed,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  you  may  return  at  our  expense.  The  price  of  these 
fillers  is  $15  per  gross,  $8  per  }4  gross,  $2  per  dozen,  or  sample  filler,  25  cts.  If  you  ever  use  an 
ink  well  filler  once,  you  will  wonder  how  you  got  along  without  one.  Let  me  send  you  a  sample 
to-day.     Do  it  now. 

PAPER 

Haven't  you  tried  time  and  time  again  to  find  a  paper  that  had  a  good  smooth  surface, 
one  strong  enough  to  admit  of  heavy  shades  without  showing  clear  through  the  paper,  or  without 
making  the  shades  ragged?  I  have  the  paper.  Use  it  myself  for  expert  work.  It  is  wide  ruled 
and  comes  in  two  forms,  the  10  pound  and  12  pound.  The  12  pound  paper  costs  $2  per  thousand 
sheets,  or  $1  per  500  sheets.  The  10  pound  paper  costs  $1.70  per  thousand  sheets,  or  85  cts.  per 
500  sheets.     Express  charges  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

PENS 

RANSOMERIAN    FAVORITE   PEN    No.  2. — If  you  want  a  pen  for  business  writing  that 

has  a  smooth  point,  you  should  use  Ransomerian  Favorite  No.  2,  because  the  pen,  the  price,  and 
everything  is  right.  It  is  what  its  name  implies,  the  favorite  for  college  students,  business  men, 
and  all  who  wish  to  write  with  a  pen  which  has  a  smooth  point,  makes  smooth  lines ;  not  too  fine 
nor  too  coarse,  but  just  right.  By  having  them  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  I  have  been  able 
to  reduce  the  price,  but  not  the  quality  of  the  pen.  The  regular  price  of  this  pen  is  75  cts.  per 
gross,  but  in  order  to  familiarize  you  with  it,  I  have  decided  to  give  you  a  special  school  rate  of 
50  cts.  per  gross,  sent  postpaid ;  35  cts.  per  y2  gross,  or  25  cts.  per  %  gross. 

RANSOMERIAN  EXPERT  PEN  No.  1.— This  is  the  pen  used  for  ornamental  writing, 
flourishing,  etc.,  and  no  better  pen  was  ever  made.  It  ought  to  sell  for  $1.25  per  gross,  but  I 
have  decided  to  make  an  introductory  price  of  75  cts.  per  gross,  40  cts.  per  y2  gross,  or  25  cts.  per 
Y±  gross.  I  use  the  above  material  myself  and  I  know  there  isn't  any  better  to  be  had  for  any 
price. 

A    LARGE    ENROLLMENT 

Notwithstanding  the  warm  month  of  March,  we  have  had  an  unusually  large  enrollment, 
especially  among  commercial  teachers,  managers,  and  presidents  of  colleges.  Our  large  16-page 
Journal  giving  full  information  about  the  Ransomerian  School  of  Penmanship,  will  be  mailed 
free  together  with  a  sample  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  pen. 


Address 


President 


RANSOMERIAN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP 

590  RELIANCE  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

In   answering   advertisements   please   mention    The    Business   Journal. 
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Ornamental  Writing  by  F.  W.  Tamblyn,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 


imeeteart/ 


For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

maintained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York. 


ESTERBROOK 


STEEL  PENS 


A   STYLE     FOR 
EVERY  WR  ITER 


Fine  Points, 
Al,  128,333,  818 

y  At  all  Stationers. 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen    Mfg.  Co., 


Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


95  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


PINK    WRAPPER 


Did 


you  should  s 
for  the  News 
This  special  ' 
each  month) 
scrihers  havt 
we  feel   that 


PINK  WRAPPER  this  month? 
lhscription  has  expired,  and  that 
•55  cents   for   renewal,   or   $1.00   if 


xpirati' 
cpiratic 


Journal  come  in 
signify  that  joui 
end    us   immediatt 

Edition,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  miss 
vrapper  (as  well  as  publishing  the  dat< 
is  an  additional  cost  to  us;  hut  so  mai 
asked  to  be  kept  informed  concerni: 
any  expense  is  justified. 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their 
magazines  sent  to  a  new  address  should  notify  us  promptly,  giv- 
ing the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or 
Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received.  Do  not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher 
who   sent   in   your  subscription,   but   write   to   this   office   direct. 


Magazine  for  Artists 
and  Art  Students  of 
ALL  Schools. 


TRIAL  subscription. 

STUDENTS'  ART  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  20 


KALAMAZOO.  MICHIQa.V.     W 
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WANT        ADS. 


Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run 
under  the  above  head  for  5c.  a  word, 
payable  in  advance.  Where  the  ad- 
vertiser uses  a  nom  de  plume  answers 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


of  Is 


hor 


WANTED— A 

hand.  Must  be  a  man  of  education  and  ex 
perience,  possessing  good  health  and  a  force 
ful  personality.  Position  open  September  1 
Salary,  $1,500.  Address  H.  V.  (iaines,  Prin 
cipal  Eastman  School,  133d  Street  and  Leno: 
Avenue.    New    York   City. 

FOR  SALE— Away  below  real  value,  livi 
Penna.  school.  Owner  inherited  property  ii 
another  country.  Address  "Excellent,"  car 
of   Business  Journal. 


SCHOOL     FOR     SALE  —  In    a 

city.  No  liabilities.  Average  r 
month  $260.00,  from  Jan.  1,  190! 
J910.      Price.      $5,000.00.      Address 


jortunil>. 

■ 

FOH    SALE. 

igan:     also 
school    at   a 
Business  Jou 

Small    business 

largain.      Addres 

rnal. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

At  Sacrifice,  If  Taken  at  Once. 

Owner  supposed  above  property  sold,  but 
prospective  buyer  could  not  produce  the  cash. 
As  a  result  owner  has  another  business  and 
must   dispose   of  this. 

Inventory  $1,661.00.  If  you  have  Cash  $1,- 
300.00  you  can  own  this  property.  Here  is  a 
I'.ARliAIN.  On  a  time  proposition  $1700.110, 
$950.00  down,  balance  in  monthly  payments 
of  $50. 00  each.  Can  you  beat  this  for  price 
.n.l  terms  on  a  school  ALL  ESTABLISHED? 
Location  in  growing  City  of  New  England. 
Population  15,000  and  territory  of  40,000  to 
draw    from. 

A  large  canvassing  list  and  good  outlook  for 
next    Sept. 

Average  income,  per  month,  last  year 
■$348.12.      Expenses     under     $100,110     a     month. 

Will     this    school     not     pay    for    itself    in     no 


Addr 


Sacrifice, 


:/o    Busi 


Learn     to     Write     Your     Name 

Right    25c; 

trial      lesson.        Business      writing 

15c:      Card 

writing     15c;      Ornamental     15c; 

flourishing 

15c;    Block   lettering    15c;    Drawi 

ig    15c:     De- 

signing     15c;      Drawing     Funny 

Faces     15c; 

Landscapes    in    colors    15c.      And 

50c.     All    for    $1.     A.ldress   A.    E. 

PARSONS, 

Keokuk,    Iowa. 
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to    $1500. 

Let    us    help    i 

on    to    keep 

GROWING 

Western  Branch, 

Rigby.  Idaho. 

Long  &  Barton. 

Mgrs. 

*,ERY— Its   del 
00    page    book. 


standard  text  of  its 
kind.  The  authority  recognized  bv  all  the 
courts  of  this  country.  By  Daniel  T.  Ames, 
dean  of  America's  Handwriting  Experts,  and 
based  on  an  experience  of  1,200  lit-gated 
cases,  including  the  Fair  and  Davis  Will  i  on 
tests,  a.  id  the  Botkin  and  Molineux  murder 
trials.  Bound  in  law  sheep  and  sent  postpaid 
for  $2.50.  Order  to-day.  Onlv  a  few  left. 
The  Business  Journal, 
229  Broadway,  New    York  City. 
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The  Call  of  California  for  good  Commercial  Teachers  comes  Often.  O  so  often,  and  OFTEN 
finds  me  Ouf.  My  Office  is  Headquarters  for  Superintendents  and  School  Officials  of  the 
GREAT  PACIFIC  COAST.  I  hold  THEIR  confidence  and  THEY  ACCEPT  MY  endorse- 
ments. A  Life  Membership  with  ME  will  PROVE  the  best  Investment  YOU  have  ever  made. 
I   work  for  YOU  while  YOU  sleep.       I   do  not   KEEP   Specialists  on  file;   I   LOCATE  them 

William  Henry  Hensey,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Educational  Expert,  Los  Angeles,  U.S.A. 


QUICK  ACTION 


through    any   othe 


i  taken  by  commercial 
seeking  employment  or 
rted  to  us  by  the  score, 
it  will  not  reach  you 
must  write  us  now,  be- 
expense   until   you   ac- 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant.  Mer.  Lather  B.  D'Armond.  Associate  Mgr 

WEBSTER  GROVES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  SEPTEMBER? 


like  a  new  position.  NOW  is  a  good 
either  standpoint,  the  early  applicant  g 
haps  you  would  like  to  buy  a  school. 
Whatever    your    troubles    as    teacher    or    s 


il    submit    you 
anager,   tell   the 


UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE. 


BREWER. 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


1302     AUDITORIUM     BUILDING.     CHICAGO 


MOTIfF  Kellogg's  Teachers'  Agency,  at  31   Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  is  constantly  receiving 

l^v-f  1  l\^d  calls  for  commercial  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  for  positions  in  High 
Schools  and  Business  Colleges,  -to  teach  all  'round  sujbects — not  bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand 
only.  Free  registration.  Don't  write  for  particulars,  send  in  your  complete  application  to-day. 
Positions  are  waiting.     Established  20  years. 


CENTRAL 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 


try  the 


3-operation   ir 
"CENTRAL. 

next    bulletin 


ctly  the  kind  of  position  you 
w  and  have  your  qualifications 
ollege    proprietors.     Write    for 


blanks   to-dav." 

E.  C  ROGERS,  Manager,  Ruggery  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP 


\v< 


We    Need    More  Good   Teachers  of    Penmanship 

nany  calls  from  the  leading  schools  all  over  the  country. 
Free  registration  if  you  mention  this  JOURNAL. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS  AGENCY         Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'    BUREAU 


WARRENSBURG,   MO. 


Specialists  for  every  department  are  in  demand.     Wc 
trouble   to  answer  questions.     Thoroughly   reliable. 


enrollment  fees.     Write  us 


TRAVELING  UPWARD 

This  is  written  April  31.  Within  three  weeks  we  have  placed 
teachers  in  Clinton,  Iowa;  Port  Deposit,  Md.;  Omaha:  Fitchburg, 
Mass.;  Worcester.  Alass. ;  Barre,  \'t. ;  Middletown,  X.  V.;  Waverlv. 
\.  Y.;  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  and  Spokane, — several  at  $100  a 
month.  Many  others  are  not  quite  ready  for  announcement.  See 
our  July  ad.  We  have  many  splendid  vacancies  now.  and  more 
coming  by  every  mail.  A  fine  list  of  teachers  available.  Let  us  help 
vm.i. 
The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

A  SPECIALTY  BY  A  SPECIALIST 
E.  E.  Gaylord,  Manager  1  1  Baker  Ave.,  Eeverly,  Mass. 
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special    purpi 
rosewood    or   ebony,    and    cannot    be 
If  your  dealer  cannot   supply  you, 

12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c 


automatic    lathe 
designer  and   m 

8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;  Plain,  25c. 


DESIGNING  AND   ENGROSSING. 

By  E.  L.  Brown. 
Decorative    Cover. 

The  attractiveness  of  a  design  often 
lies  in  its  simplicity,  while  an  elaborate 
design  may  lack  color  and  artistic  ef- 
fect. This  drawing  was  prepared  for 
a  catalog  cover,  and  the  original  is 
about  one-third  larger.  Save  the  letter- 
ing in  shield,  the  work  was  done  en- 
tirely free  hand  with  a  Gillott  604  pen. 
We  should  all  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity for  free  hand  work,  either  with 
pen  or  pencil,  as  only  real  art  is  pro- 
duced in  this  manner.  Square  and 
compass  lines  are  not  artistic,  and 
should  be  used  only  when  real  necessity 
demands,  as  for  instance  in  making 
plans,  architectural  and  general  mech- 
anical  drawing,   etc. 


Tides   in    the    Solid    Earth. 

The  ebb  and  flood  tides  of  the  sea  are 
familiar  phenomena.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  ebb  follows  the  flood  tide  at 
regular  intervals  of  six  hours,  and  that 
the  flood  succeeds  the  ebb  tide  after  a 
similar  interval  of  six  hours.  Moreover, 
almost  every  one  knows  that  this  rising 
and  falling  of  the  water  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  attraction  of  the  Moon.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  Moon  should 
affect  not  only  the  water,  but  also  the 
and,  and  that  it  ought  to  produce  tides 
in  the  solid  earth.  This  conclusion  has 
recently  been  verified  by  actual  measure- 
ments. The  Moon  produces  tidal  waves 
which  constantly  distort  the  Earth. 

Our  solid  elobe,  by  which  we  mean 
not  merely  the  crust,  but  the  entire 
planet  itself,  is  incessantly  deformed  by 
the  tremendous,  disruptive,  attractive 
forces  of  the  Moon,  and  periodically 
changes  its  shape  according  to  the 
Moon's  position.  This  Earth,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  solid  and 
immovable,  is  therefore  not  absolutely 
rieid,  but  is  traversed  by  an  elastic  flood 
tide.  There  is  something  strange  in  the 
thought  that  a  city,  like  New  York,  with 
all  its  huge  buildings,  is  imperceptibly 
rising  and  falling  twice  a  day  through 
(he  distance  of  half  a  yard.  Delicate 
instruments  of  precision  prove  beyond 
question  that  this  rising  and  falling  does 
occur. — Professor  Oscar  Hecker,  in 
Harper*s  Magazine  for  April. 


A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  Sth  Street,  Quincy,  II 


CARDS 


free  a  pack  FOR  15c. 
of  Samples  and  send 
each  order.  Agts.  wanted. 


WRITE 

DIPLOMA    DUNN 

THERE'S  A  REASON 

DIPLOMA    SEASON 

Ames-Rollinson    Company 

203  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 
.Half  of  whole  interest  in  an  established  Busi- 
ness School.  Enrollment  between  50  to  70 
students  a  year  and  good  tuition  rate.  Have 
other  interests  and  cannot  attend  to  both.  If 
you  have  ability  write  and  state  how  much 
money  you  can  invest.  Will  sell  on  liberal 
terms.  Address  "Square  Deal,"  c/o  Business 
Journal. 


the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
colors.  Sample  10c  postpaid,  15c  1,000  by  ex- 
press.  7Sc.     Card   Circular  for  red   stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS   ##£„• 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  13c.  Less  for 
more.  Ink.  Glossv  Black  or  Very  Best  White. 
I5c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder  10c.  Gil- 
lott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.      Circular   for   stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  Fairhaven,  Pa. 
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LET  US  TRAIN  YOU  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 

We  are  receiving  numerous  inquiries  for  our  1910 
summer  school  bulletin  ami  numerous  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable responses  from  prospective  students  who  have 
and    representative    summer   school. 

isked  for  the  bullet  n.  All  indications  point  to  a  large 
Students  for  preliminary  work  in  the  commercial 
texts  are  arriving  in  advance  of  the  formal  opening  of 
the  summer  school.  The  normal  courses  open  July  5th 
and  close  August  12th  Meantime  the  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  prepared  bv  us  are  piling  up  fast.  They  are  already  far  in  excess  of 
the   number   of   candidates  available. 

Our  1910  bulletin  gives  complete  information  and  contains  extracts  from  letters  of 
members  of  the  1909  summer  school  class,  which  represented  fourteen  states  and  foreign 
countries.      A    postal    card    request    brings   it    by    return    mail. 

ROCHESTER     BUSINESS    INSTITUTE  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  COURSE 

FOR 

Teachers  and  Supervisors 


yo 


amling 
al   te 


op-no 
If   r 


A  department  of  the 
Cedar   Ra-iids   Business   College. 
If    you    wish    to    improve    your    handwrit 
should  attend   the  summer  session  of  the    Pal 
We  receive  more  calls  for  Commercial  te, 
supervisors  of  penmanship  than 
The  call  for  competent  teach 


of  the  de 


and. 


it    may    be 

penmanship.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  that?  Competency  always  brings  its 
just  reward,  and  in  no  place  is  com- 
petency more  essential  than  in  Com- 
mercial   teaching. 

and  become  a  teacher  of  ability,  you 
Method   School   of  Penmanship. 

nercial  teachers  with  ability  to  teach  writing  and  also 

are  able  to   fill. 

of  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  is  greatly 


If  you  are  interested,  write  for  our  32-page  illustrated   penmanship  catalogue. 

PALMER  METHOD  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP,     Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


A.  N.  PALMER,  President 


FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY,  Principal 


1.2IHJ 


NLESS    you    are    a     high    salaried  commercial   teache 

$1,800  per  year,  the  way  to  increase  your  salary  is  to  take  a  course  in  the 
Zanerian  College.  This,  many  commercial  teachers  have  done.  Receiving  only 
fair  salaries,  they  have  been  able  to  make  the  jump  to  a  good  salary  by  taking 
Zanerian  training.  A  good  handwriting,  and  the  ability  to  teach  penmanship  success- 
fully,   help   wonderfully   to    round    out    the    commercial    teacher's    equipment;    such    skill 


nd  ability  also  double  the  demand  for  his  services  and 


othe 


ill. 


the   figur 


salary 


The  Zanerian  College  is  quite  generally  recognized  as  headquarters  for  commer- 
cial teachers  and  penmen.  In  fact,  the  leading  commercial  schools  of  America  are 
continually  applying  to  us  for  commercial  teachers  who  are  good  penmen,  and  the  de- 
mand is  far  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

We  are,  therefore,  able  to  benefit  commercial  teachers,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
increasing  their  skill  as  penmen  and  ability  as  teachers  of  penmanship,  but  also  in  the 
way  of  assisting  them  in  securing  better  paying  positions;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  no 
ambitious  teacher  can  afford   to  overlook  this  matter,  especially   since   our  course   can 


VYite    for   catalogue   containing 
of    penmanship.      Address 


nplete    informatio 


any    beautiful    spec 


ZANERIAN   COLLEGE, 


Zaner  &  Bloser,  Proprietors, 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  professors  in  Harvard,  B  own,  Co- 
nell  and  leading  colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory,  Agricultural,  Com- 

merciol,  Normal  and  Civil  Service  Departments. 

Preparation  for  Cslltgt  Tiathtri1 

and  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

250  page  cataloge  free.     Write  to  day. 


:  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


New  York    University  School 

of  Commerce    Accounts    and  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  for  accountancy 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business 
management,  or  teachingcommercial  subjects 


Washington    Square,    East,     New    York    City 


Government  Positions 


Mr.  Field      250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.     Write  lo-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.    154,      SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


GILL0TTS  PENS 


The  Standard  of  I 
No.  1 


No.  601  EF  Magnum   Quill  Pen 
Sold  by  Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH     GIL.L.OTT     &     SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

Mailed  for  50c.         Send  2c.  for  circular 

w  -p  TvrT\rw   267  ege  avenue 

VV  ■  £/■  UL  i\l\  ,  JERSEY  CITY,  N..T 


Wanted 


Ma 


tager 
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Colleges.  Also 
al  teachers  of  Bookke'p- 
lg.  Penmanship,  and  Graham  Shorthand.  We 
>i'.v  have  .'-  e.illettes  will  open  lull  more 
IRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS 
OLLEGE   CO..   Nashville,   Tenn. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    HANDWRITING 
F.XPERT. 
Price     includes     postage     or     express.      Cash 
lust   accompany    order. 

Anus    ,m    Forgery.      D.    T.    Ames $2.50 

Forty    Centuries    of   Ink.     Carvalho..    8.50 
Tibliotics    or    the     Study      of      Docu- 
ments.     Frazer    2..">o 

Disputed     Handwriting.       Hagan 3.75 

Method     of     Detecting     Forgery     and 
Raised    Checks.      F.    B.    Courtney..    1.50 
THE    BUSINESS   JOURNAL, 

229    Broadway.    New    York. 


PENMANSHIP     SUPPLIES 

The   Journal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by   mail  for  the  prices  named   (stamps  taken): 


Soennccken  Broad  Pointed  Pen  for  Text  Letter- 
ing, set  of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Socnneckcn  Pens — Holds  two 
pens  at  one  time,  10c. 

French  India  Ink — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1 
dozen   by   express,  $5.00. 


Gillotfs  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No.  601,  Pens— A  me- 
dium fine  pen.   1  gross,  75c;    %  gross,  25c;   1  dozen,  10c. 

GiV.ott's    Principality  No.  1  Pen — A  very  fine  pen. 
1  gross,   $1.00;    %  gross,  25c;  1  dozen,  10c. 
Oblique    Penholders — One,  10c. 
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tJWhen  a  business  man  wants  a  stenographer  for  a  position 
of  responsibility,  he  gets  in  touch  with  the  Smith  Premier 
Employment  Department.  Because  he  knows  that  gradu- 
ates from  business  schools  where  the  Smith  Premier  is  used 
are  thinkers    brain  workers. 

tJThe  Smith  Premier  straight  line,  key-for-every-character 
keyboard,  where  practically  every  operation  is  controlled, 
makes  the  work  of  the  hands  so  simple  and  natural  that  the 
mind  is  left  absolutely  free  from  mental  work.  And  that 
is  just  the  characteristic  that  distinguishes  the  efficient  steno- 
grapher from  the  mediocre. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


In   answering   advertisements   please   mention    The    Business   Journa 
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Indisputable  Evidence 

Shorthand    Speed    Records 

By  Prof.  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

In  preparing  for  the  contest  for  the  Miner  medal  I  had  occasion  to  look  up  previous  records  made  in 
contests  in  this  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  I  endeavored  to  restate  them  in  accordance  with  the 
method  which  now  seems  to  be  generally  accepted,  viz.,  a  deduction  of  one  word  from  the  gross  speed  for 
each  error.  A  tabulation  of  the  results  shows  that  no  one  has  as  yet  made  a  net  speed  of  over  200  words  a 
minute  on  any  solid  matter  except  a  charge  to  a  jury,  while  six  have  reached  a  net  speed  of  over  200  words  a 
minute  on  judge's  charge.     They  are  as  follows: 

Name.  Date  Gross  Errors  Net 

Speed  Speed 

Nellie    M.    Wood 1909  2t0  64  227 

C.     P.     Gehman 1907  2Ho  47  225 

Fred    Irland    L907  833  69  221 

W.     B.     Bottome 1909  240  111  218 

Nellie     M.     Wood 1907  22.">  4.")  216 

W.     B.     Bottome 1909  207  12  205 

A  larger  number  have  secured  over  200  words  a  minute  net  on  testimony.  In  all  the  cases  listed  below, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Dement,  question  and  answer  were  read  and  counted  in  each  cas°.  The  record  includes 
everyone  who  has  secured  a  record  of  over  200  words  a  minute  net  on  testimony  and  who  has  not  made  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  errors. 

Name.  Date  Gross  Errors  Net 

Speed  Speed 

Nellie     M.     Wood 1909  277  64  264 

W.    B,    Bottome 1909  277  78  262 

Nellie    M.    Wood 1908  260  21  256 

Ctas.    W.    Phillips 1908  260  73  254 

C.    H.    Marshall 1909  277  114  254 

J.    D.    Carson 1909  277  131  251 

C.    P.    Gehman 1908  260  47  250 

C.    H.    Marshall 1908  260  54  249 

Isaac    S.    Dement 1888  268  104  247 

Sidney    H.    Godfrey 1908  220  28  214 

NOTE.   All  the  above  contestants  are  Pitmanic  writers.     Miss  Nellie  M.  Wood,  Mr.  Chas 
W.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Godfrey  are  writers  of 

ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND. 

No  light-line  or  other  non-Pitmanic  system  qualified  in  the  above  Tests. 

Another  Victory  for  the  "New  Typewriting" 
Canadian  Typewriting  Championship 

Won  by  LESLIE  H.  COOMBES,  (Amateur  Champion) 
who  sets  a  New  Competition  Record,  copying  98  words  a  minute  net,  for  30  minutes. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting.  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  system  of  typewriting  ever  devised.  The  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  they  not  only 
keep  up  the  interest  but  compel  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  from  beginnfng  to  end.  It  would 
be  a  revelation  to  typists  who  have  learned  by  some  of  the  other  methods  to  see  the  gain  in  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  typewriter  which  would  come  to  them  merely  from  working  through 
the  first  twenty  budgets  of  A  Practical  Course.  They  would  then  be  loud  in  their  praises  of  what 
has  so  aptly  been  called  the  'New  typewriting.'  "—Leslie  H.   Coombes,  Amateur  Champion   Typist. 

Eighth  Revised  Edition   x   practical  Course  in   Touch  Typewriting 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents;     Cloth,  75  cents 
Teachers'  Examination  copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c.  respectively      Mention  school. 

ISAAC    PITMAN    &     SONS,    Publishers,  31   Union  Square,    New    York 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Mail  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman 's  Shorthand  for  Teachers. 
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BARNES'  *$',  COURSE  IN  ?^f  SHORTHAND 

Practical  Graham 

Have  secured  the  results  which  count. 

Have   produced   High-grade   Amanuenses,    Efficient 

Teachers.  Successful  Reporters. 
Have    fulfilled   the   most  .exacting   requirements   in 
Business  Colleges,  High  Schools,  Xormal  Schools, 
Catholic  Institutions,  Universities. 
BECAUSE 

They  are  founded  on  substantial  systems. 
They  are  practical. 
They  are  interesting. 
They  are  concise,  yet  thoro. 
They  are  pedagogically  planned. 
They  are  brief  in  the  sense  of  going  straight  to  the 
'         point. 

They  are  based  on  many  years'  experience  in  the 
School-Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Court-Room. 
Now,    isn't   this   the    very   text   you    need    in    YOUR 
school  ? 

Drop  us  a  card  TO-DAY,  stating  your  position  in  the 
school,  and  we  will  send  you  a  paper-bound  copy 
FREE.  State  whether  you  desire  the  PITMAN  or  the 
GRAHAM. 

Barnes'  Typewriting  Instructors 

Systematically  teach  touch  writing,  beginning  with  the 
simplest    combination   and    scientifically    leading   to   the 
most  complex.     Contains  exercises  on  Commercial  Cor- 
respondence, Tabulated  Work,  Legal  Forms,  etc. 
Published  in  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50c  editions. 
Send   for  prospectus  and   further   information. 

™E      BARNES PUBC0 


ARTHUR  J. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Why  is  Benn  Pitman 

Phonography  the  Standard 
Shorthand  of  America? 

Because  it  is  scientifically  correct  in  its  basic  as- 
signment of  signs  to  sounds. 

Because  it  is  complete.  Every  English  sound  is 
positively  represented,  and  every  word  of  the  lan- 
guage unmistakably  written. 

Because  it  is  rapid.  Its  speed  possibilities  are 
equal  to  the  greatest  demand  made  on  the  short- 
hand writer. 

Because  it  is  easily  written  for  many  hours  at  a 
stretch   without   weariness. 

Because  it  is  legible.  Reporters  who  write  it 
often  have  their  notes  transcribed  by  assistants  that 
never  heard  the  matter  reported. 

Because  it  is  easily  learned.  Many  thousands 
of  its  students  have  become  wage-earning  aman- 
uenses in  from  four  to  eight  months'  study  and 
training. 

Semi   for  complete  catalog  of  publications  to 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

ClNCIN  \  \T1.     (  Mini. 
BENN  PITMAN.  President. 
JEROME  B.  HOWARD,    Manager. 


Lyons9  Bookkeeping 

A  new  course  that  is  really 
new.     Now  ready. 

Our  new  course  in  bookkeeping  for  beginners  alter- 
nates "theory"  and  "practice"  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
serve the  economies  of  the  non-voucher  method  while 
making  available  all  the  attractive  and  practical  fea- 
tures of  the  voucher  method. 

The  treatment  is  thorough.  The  development  is 
somewhat  more  rapid  than  usual  up  to  the  point  where 
the  student  is  keeping  a  full  set  of  books.  This  will 
enable  you  to  give  your  students  more  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  instructions  are  simple  and  clear  and  easily  un- 
derstood. The  directions  to  the  student  as  to  his  pro- 
cedure are  unusually  full  and  complete.  This  relieves 
the  teacher  of  the  great  burden  of  making  constant  ex- 
planation of  matters  that  are  not  instructional. 

The  course  is  strong  in  bookkeeping  problems.  These 
problems  enable  the  teacher  to  cover  many  phases  of 
the  same  bookkeeping  question  in  one  recitation. 

Lyons'  Bookkeeping  is  meeting  everywhere  with  a 
spontaneous  recognition  of  its  merit  that  is  almost  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  new  books.  You  will  see 
at  once  that  it  offers  an  unusually  strong  and  effective 
course.  Write  to  us  now  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it. 

Published  in  two  parts,  bound  separately  or  together, 
with  outfits  for  each  part  separate. 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL    ADVERTISING 


DON'T  BE  BLINDFOLDED  BY  PREJUDICE. 

u    cannot    hope    to    add    to    your    school    if 
prospective    student   good 


exist, 


oiling 


ch    Ie 


chool.  and  this  is  why  yc 


111..!! 


advertising 


adverti; 


forces  that 

ing    specialties    appeal    to    hundreds    of    business    ci 
leges,    will    serve    to    make    them    equally    powerful 
you   as   a   student  getter. 

Peek   and    Profit 

Ten    Practical    Talks 

Ten  Commercial   Signs 

Hi    Page    Booklet 

42   Page   College  Journal 

How   Do  You   Measure  Up 

Pen    Point    Booklet 

Night    School    Folder 

You    Control   the    Lever 

2  Color  9x2  Journal 

2   Color   Catalogue    6x9 

Book   of   77   Cuts 

Chart   of  100   Cuts 

Chart    of   300    Cuts 
Ask    for    samples    on    Your    letter    head. 

HARDING  ADVERTISING  CO. 

653  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N. 
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Perfect 


That  is  the  world's  official  record 

for  accuracy,  made  by  Salome    L.  Tarr, 

a     writer  of  Gregg     Shorthand,    in    the 

Fifth    International  Shorthand  Speed    Contest. 


Miss  Tarr  is  a  mere 
school  girl  of  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  with- 
out even  a  high  school 
education.  She  began 
the  study  of  shorthand 
less  than  two  years  be- 
fore the  contest  took 
place.  With  but  one 
year's  office  experience, 
she  entered  the  contest 
against  expert  reporters 
— representatives  of  the 
leading  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems— and  won  third 
place. 


What  Miss  Tarr  has 
done  can  be  duplicated 
with  Gregg  Shorthand 
by  the  girls  and  boys  in 
your  school.  Her  rec. 
ord  conclusively  proves 
the  superiority  of  the 
system  in  both  simplic- 
ity and  legibility.  An- 
alyze the  proposition 
from  every  point  of 
view,  and  you  must 
come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  Gregg 
■Shorthand  is  the  short- 
hand for  your  school. 


Salome  L.  Tarr 


Gregg  Shorthand  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Shorthand  Speed  Contest — winning  first,  second,  and 
third  places  and  the  Miner  Gold  Medal. 


TheGreggPublishingCcx 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Send  for  booklet  "Greg 
Shorthand  Wins'' 
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Best  Commercial  Textbooks 


MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE  BOOKKEEPING, 
REVISED — It  gives  careful  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  bookkeeping ;  thorough  drill  in  making  records  in 
books  of  original  entry;  easy  and  progressive  instruc- 
tion for  posting  original  records ;  test  ledgers  to  give 
students  additional  drill  in  closing  ledger  accounts ;  re- 
produced pen-written  incoming  vouchers,  and  individ- 
ual price  lists. 

GANO'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW— This  volume  pro- 
vides a  thorough,  practical  course  in  elementary  com- 
mercial law,  a  knowledge  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  every  business  man.  It  presents 
only  the  most  useful  and  valuable  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  this 
subject. 


MOORE'S  NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 
— In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  business  men  have 
been  consulted  freely.  Its  distinctive  individuality  is 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  topics  are  treated  and 
to  the  practical  character  and  great  variety  of  the 
problems.  All  complicated  and  obsolete  subjects  and 
all  puzzles  have  been  studiously  avoided. 


BELDING-S  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE— This  book  affords  a  specific  preparation  for 
commercial  life,  and  makes  the  student  able  to  write 
letters  correctly  and  carry  on  a  correspondence  with 
ease  and  precision.  The  most  approved  office  practice 
along  some  kindred  lines  is  clearly  explained.  The 
student  is  called  upon  to  meet  actual  business  prob- 
lems. 


American   Book   Company 


New    York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY 


Ready 


Ready 


of  "  LESSONS  IN  MUNSON  PHONOGRAPHY,"  by  L.  H.  PACKARD 


This  book  combines  the  best  characteristics  of  the"  older  work,  with  many  additional  features  of  a  pronounced  kind,  makii 
most  loelcal  simple  and  practical  text-book  of  shorthand  published.  The  book  contains  233  pages,  beautifully  engraved  and 
?nd 1   substantially   bound    in   cloth.     The    retail    price   of    PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY  is  $1,  postpaid. 

To   be   used   in   conjunction   with    PRACTICAL   PHONOGRAPHY,   the   new 

PHONOGRAPHIC   EXERCISE   BOOK 

Containing  over  8500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for  phoi 
outline    and   teacher'i   corrections.     The    retail    price    of   the    Phonographic  Exercise  Book  is  thirty  cents,  postpaid. 

of   PRACTICAL    PHONOGRAPHY    will    be    sent   to  any  teacher  or  school   officer,   for  examination,   for   fifty 
A    complete    series    of   new    Munson  reading   matter  in  preparation. 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English     -         $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  English  required  in  business 
intercourse.     Especially    adapted    to    the     teaching    of 

Packard's   Progressive    Business    Prac- 
tice, four  numbers,  each,  -  $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers   who   have   used   it. 

The  New  Packard   Commercial    Arith- 

netic  .--  -        $1.50 


The  Packard   Commercial   Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  ■  -  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  Course  in    Bookkeep- 
ing ....  $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course  in  Book- 
keeping       -  -  -  -         $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and    practical 


Packard's    Bank    Bookkeeping 

A    reliable    exposition    of    banking   as    carri 
the    present    day. 


$1-25 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any    of    the    above    books    will   be   sent    to    teachers,    for 
nation,   upon   very   reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence    invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,    101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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THE  NEW   GRAND   CENTRAL  TERMINAL. 
42nd  Street  and  Park   Avenue,   New  York. 


This  magnificent  structure,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
will  replace  the  station  that  for  forty  years  has  been  the  only 
terminal  in  New  York  City. 

The  picture  shows  the  42nd  Street  and  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
facades,  the  bridge  over  42nd  Street  connecting  with  Park 
Avenue,  and  the  elevated  street  around  the  station,  which 
will  join  Park  Avenue  in  the  rear  of  the  station  at  45th  Street. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  the  architecture  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  French  Renaissance  and  as  in  a  drawing  of  this  kind 
an  adequate  idea  of  size  cannot  be  conveyed,  the  following 
facts  will  indicate  the  immense  scale  of  the  terminal  are  given. 


The  new  station  at  the  street  level  will  be  GOO  feet  long, 
300  feet  wide  and  105  feet  high.  Below  the  street  level  it 
will  be  745  feet  long,  -ISO  feet  wide  and  45  feet  deep. 

Total  area  of  the  old  terminal,  23  acres;  total  area  of  the 
new  terminal,  75.8  acres. 

The  new  terminal  will  provide  42  tracks  on  the  upper  or 
express  level,  and  25  tracks  on  the  lower  or  local  level,  assur- 
ing ample  means  for  handling  the  increased  traffic  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  old  terminal  had  a  capacity  of  366  cars. 

The  new  terminal  will  have  a  capacity  of  1149  cars. 
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Magazine  for  Business  People. 


Published  by 

THE 

Business 

Press 

Horace  G.  Healey.  editor 

229    Broadway.    New  York 

RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS 

E.  E.  Admire,- Metropolitan  Business  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Frank  McLees,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

•E.  H.  Wood,  Owosso,  Mich.,  Business  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ransom,  Ransomerian  School,  Kansas 
City,   Mo. 

Clarence  A.  Pitman,  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York. 

Hastings  Hawkes,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

W.  R.  Hayward,  Curtis  High  School,  New  York. 

E.  B.  Johnson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A.  Philip  Weigele,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  H.  Marshall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

\V.  D.  Sears,  Drake  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Howard  Keeler,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W".  A.  Clark,  Andover,  Ohio. 

W.  R.  Hill,  Drake  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


REGISTRATION    OF    PRIVATE    COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Xew  York,  on  June  10th,  the  rules  regarding  the 
registration  of  private  commercial  schools  were  changed  to 
read  as  follows : 

"A  commercial  school  may  he  registered  as  maintaining  a 
satisfactory  standard  upon  the  report  of  a  department  in- 
spector that  it  has  met  the  following  requirements: 

a.  Suitable    building   or    rooms    for   the    conduct    of    its 

work. 

b.  Suitable  equipment  for  the  kind  of  courses  given  by 

the  school. 

c.  Reputation   for  fair  and  honest  dealing  with   its   stu- 

dents and  the  public. 
<1.     Faculty  of  teachers  whose  training  has  been  at  least 
equal  to  that  required  of  teachers  engaged  in  sim- 
ilar work  in  public  schools. 

e.  An  approved  course  of  study  which  includes  at  least 

the  following  subjects:  Bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  English,  commercial 
correspondence,  business  writing,  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

f.  Copies  of  all   regular  advertising  literature,  including 

catalogues,  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc..  must  be  sent 
to  the  State  Department  of   Education. 

g.  No    registration    certificate,    except    the    one    for    the 

current  year,  shall  be  displayed  in  any  school  office 
or  room, 
h.     An    annual   report    shall   be   filed   with   the    State   De- 
partment of  Education  on  or  before  July  31st.'* 
It  was  also  decided  to  permit  registered  commercial  schools 
to  conduct  Regents'  examinations  in   commercial   subjects   for 
the  benefit  of  their  pupils   who   are   either   candidates    for  the 
State  commercial  and  shorthand  certificate  or  the  State  com- 
mercial teacher's  license.     The  new  rule,  which  was  adopted, 
reads   as   follows : 

"Commercial  schools  that  are  registered  fix  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  as  maintaining  a  stisfactory  standard  and 


offering  courses  of  study  approved  for  the  State  commercial 
and  shorthand  certificates  and  for  the  special  commercial  and 
shorthand  teachers'  certificates  may  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
Regents'  examinations  in  commercial  subjects  for  pupils  who 
have  pursued  approved  courses  in  these  schools." 

The  above  rules  apply  only  to  commercial  schools.  The 
following  general  rule  under  which  institutions  not  members 
of  the  University  may  be  registered  provides  as  follows: 

"A  secondary  school  in  this  State  which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  University  may  be  registered  upon  application  and 
after  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $20  to  defray  the 
cost  of  inspection.  But  no  such  school  shall  be  registered 
until  its  work  has  been  examined  and  favorably  reported  by  a 
Department  inspector,  nor  until  it  has  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment such  papers  or  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education." 

According  to  the  former  rules  for  registration  of  com- 
mercial schools,  only  those  who  had  an  equipment  valued  at 
$5,000  or  more  and  employed  six  regular  teachers  could 
secure  registration  with  the  State  Department.  Under  the 
new  basis  of  registration,  it  will  be  noted  that  these  two 
requirements  have  been  changed  so  that  schools  which  have 
adequate  equipment  for  the  kind  of  work  they  attempt  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  according  to  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  may  secure  registration  if  their 
work  is  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  State  Department. 
Merit  alone  counts  under  this  new  registration  scheme.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  establish  a  relation  which 
will  be  mutually  advantageous  to  all  concerned. 

Schools  desiring  registration  should  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment  for  application  blanks. 


WALTER  RASMUSSEN  RETURNS  FROM  ABROAD 

Early  in  June,  Walter  Rasmussen,  of  the  Rasmussen 
Practical  Business  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  landed  in  New 
York  after  having  spent  two  months  abroad.  Mr.  Rasmus- 
sen, who  is  a  native  of  Denmark,  spent  some  time  there,  also 
visiting  in  Germany,  France  and  England.  While  in  Ger- 
many he  attended  a  performance  of  the  Passion  Play,  at 
Oberammergau.  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  as  a  commercial 
institution  it  seemed  to  be  a  great  success.  One  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  play,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  discontinuing  the  feature  after  this  year,  re- 
marked that  there  was  very  little  danger  of  it,  because  the 
transportation  lines  and  business  interests  generally  would 
not  think   of   such   a  thing. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  was  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  general 
conditions  in  Denmark.  This  little  country,  with  an  area 
only  a  little  greater  than  Maryland  and  a  population  of 
nearly  three  million,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  districts 
in  the  world.  He  found  that  while  great  wealth  is  excep- 
tional in  Denmark,  the  other  extreme  is  equally  so.  He  says 
that  there  is  very  little  emigration  now,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
necessary  to  induce  labor  to  come  from  other  countries  in 
order  to  meet   the  demand 

As  a  business  school  man,  Mr.  Rasmussen  was  especially 
interested  in  one  of  the  great  Danish  business  training 
schools.  He  says  that  in  this  institution  they  have  an  at- 
tendance of  three  or  four  thousand,  and,  of  course,  all  the 
instruction  is  thorough  beyond  the  conception  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. He  noted  among  other  things  that  the  typewriting 
machines  in  use  in  this  greatest  of  all  Danish  business  schools 
were  of  American  make. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  left  New  York  immediately  for  St.  Paul, 
and  seemed  anxious  to  get  back  to  work  again.  He  has  built 
up  a  highly  successful  school  there,  and  has  brought  back 
from  Europe  some  ideas  which  will  unquestionably  enable 
him   to  do  still  better  work  in  the   future. 
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A  Handsome  Example  of  Modern-   Business  Architectuh 
Building,   New   York  Citv. 


WANTED— BUSINESS  OPTIMISTS. 

The  man  who  looks  on  the  sunny  side  of  life  sees  all  that 
is  beautiful,  bright  and  inspiring  in  the  picture,  while  he  who 
turns  to  the  dark  side  finds  nothing  but  the  shadows  painted 
in  deepest  hues  of  sepia  with  not  a  toucli  of  cheerful  coloring 
to   relieve  the  background   of   its  gloom. 

Those  who  smile  through  the  world  find  the  path  rosy 
strewn  on  all  sides,  music  is  ever  in  their  ears  and  sounds 
of  joy  and  gladness  greet  them  everywhere,  but  those  who 
prefer  to  frown  in  their  onward  march  have  to  travel  a  rough 
road   constantly  impeded   by   rocks  of  care   and   bowlders   of 


difficulty,  instead  of  flowers,  weeds  spring  up  around  them; 
for  them  there  is  no  harmony,  only  discord,  croakings,  wail- 
ings  and  guttural  murmurings  come  to  them  from  every 
quarter.  They  hear  nothing  of  the  divine  symphony  of  the 
spheres.  Nature  to  their  distorted  hearing  is  one  long  drawn 
out   note  of   narshness   and  nerve-racking   sound. 

This  world  is  a  good  place  to  dwell  in,  and  can  be  made 
a  land  of  delights,  not  a  valley  of  tears.  If  you  treat  it  right 
you  will  be  treated  right  in  return.  The  world  gives  back 
the  echo  of  your  personal  self.  If  you  shout  "hurrah"  for 
happiness,  it  won't  "hurrah"   for  misery,  lint  answer  in  kind. 


Contributions  are  solicited  for  this  department  from  all  the  penmen.     We  want  the  best  that  the  profession  can 
supply.     It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  department  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  magazine. 


ROM  James  Wild,  Colne,  Lane,  England,  we  re- 
ceived a  specimen  of  his  business  and  ornamental 
writing  which  shows  him  to  be  a  skilful  wielder 
of  the  quill. 

The  ornamental  capitals  from  C.  E.  Baldwin, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  are  very  neatly  executed  and  rank  among  the 
best. 

E.  B.  Johnson,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  constantly  improving 
in  his  penmanship  work  which  fact  we  note  from  a  specimen 
of  ornamental  and  business  styles  written  with  white  ink  on  a 
black  glazed  paper. 

The  ornamental  and  business  writing  of  P.  Escalon,  of 
San  Salvador,  C.  A.,  is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Merritt  Davis,  of  Salem,  Ore.,  sends  us  some  specimens  of 
Engravers'  Script  which  pleased  us  very  much  and  show  Mr. 
Davis  to  be  very  skilful  along  this  line. 

We  note  from  specimens  from  Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge, 
N.  Y.,  that  he  is  still  improving  in  his  penmanship. 


L.  C.  Horton,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  H.  F.  Sanger,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.;  John  Kubilus,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

James  Wild,  Colne,  Lanes.,  England ;  E.  B.  Johnson,  Jer- 
sey City,  K.  J. ;  F.  W.  Tamblyn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Hastings 
Hawkes,  Passaic,  X.  J. ;  A.  E.  Parsons,  Keokuk,  la. ;  D.  W. 
Hoff,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  M.  M.  Murphy,  Seattle,  Wash.;  A. 
K.  Feroe,  Madison,  Minn.;  C.  N.  Falk,  San  Jose,  Calif.:  A. 
S.  Osborn,  Rochester,  X.  V. ;  R.  C.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ; 

C.  E.  Sjostrand,  Warren,  Minn.;  W.  C.  Poteet,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  O.  A.  Sanders,  Scotts  Mills,  Ore. ;  R.  E.  Leaf,  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Xebr. ;  W.  J.  Downey, 
Xiagara  Falls,  X.  Y. ;  Sam  Evans,  Covington,  Ky. ;  C.  E. 
Baldwin,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Merritt  Davis,  Salem,  Ore. 

J.  W.  Baer,  Phoenixville,  Pa. :  Wm.  Herrington,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.;  E.  T.  Overend,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Lewis, 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  S.  E.  Leslie,  Rochester,  X.  Y. ;  W.  S. 
Morris,  Erie,  Pa.;  F.  B.  Adams,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. :  M.  F. 
Bellows,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Janson,  Xapa,  Calif. ;   R.  J. 


Old  English  Alphabet  presented  in  a  most  attrac 

From  T.  D.  Melhado,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  we  are  in 
receipt  of  a  display  of  his  card  writing.  The  cards  are  all 
neatly  mounted  on  a  board  together  with  his  photograph,  and 
we  are  sure  that  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  will  bring  him 
many  orders. 

Neatly  written  letters  reached  us  from  O.  A.  Sanders, 
Scotts  Mills,  Ore.  ;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.:  J.  W.  Baer, 
Phoenixville,  Pa  ;  C.  B.  Brown,  San  Francisco ;  O.  L.  Rogers, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Superscriptions  worthy  of  mention  reached  our  office  from 
Wm,  U.  Mortland,  Hardin.  III.;  A.  T.  Burke,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
R.  L.  Wood,  Louisville,  Miss. ;  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  T.  Courtney,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  B.  F.  Overstreet, 
Connellsville,  Pa. ;  R.  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  W.  W. 
Bennett,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  W.  A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ; 
J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Sr.  Mary  Germaine, 
Monroe,  Mich.;  V.  M.  Rubert,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.  ;  W.  D. 
Sears,  Jersey   City.   X.   J. ;   J.   T.    Evans,   Wilkes-Barre,    Pa.  ; 


tive  manner  by  W.  D.  Sears,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Bennett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Ervin  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. ;  Saturnino  Avila,  Jr.,  Mexico  ; 
D.  I.  Rowe,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  W.  R.  Hill,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. ; 
F.  P.  Taylor,  Philadelphia;  C.  J.  Gruenbaum,  Lima,  Ohio;  A. 
W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. ;  J.  X.  Fulton,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
A.  L.  Peer,  Stillwater,  Okla. 


GOOD  WORDS 

"The    Business    Journal    is    certainly    giving    a    liberal 
measure  of  good   things   under  its  broader  title.     It   is   well 
that    you    have    selected    a    name    which    better    suggests   the 
valuable  contents  of  The  Journal." 
Pottsville,   Pa.  T.  W.  Ovens. 

"I  like  your  Journal  better  than  ever  since  the  change." — 
Denver,  Colo.  John  K.  Jones. 

"The  article  entitled,  'Find  Your  Work  Where  You  Are,' 
published  in  the  June  Journal.  I  consider  exceptionally  good." 
—Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  O.  L.  Rogers. 
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Miscellaneous     Movement    Exercises  by  Horace  G.  Healey. 


Oval  Drills. 
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Straight  Line   Exercises. 


Small   Letter   Exercises. 
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Model    Business   Writing  by  L.  Madarasz. 


Professional    Writing    by    J.   W.  Lampman,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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A   SUCCESSFUL   TEACHER. 

L.  C.  Horton  is  one  of  the  many  western  men  who  have 
chosen  to  do  most  of  their  work  in  the  East.  He  was  born 
some  forty  years  ago  in  Fulton  County,  111.,  and  his  early- 
interest  in  penmanship  was  so  great  that  when  he  succeeded 
in  earning  a  dollar  of  the  silver  variety  common  in  the  West, 
he  exchanged  it  for  one  of  paper  and  sent  it  to  Gaskell's 
Gazette  for  a  year's  subscription  to  that  publication,  and  be- 
fore long  he  was  producing  work  which  compared  favorably 
with  the  models  set  before  him. 

His  first  teacher  was  a  penman  by  the  name  of  Raymond, 
but  his  real  instruction  in  penmanship  began  when  he  entered 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College.  He  afterward  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Muscatine  and  \ichols,  Iowa,  all  the 
time  improving  himself  in  penmanship.  This  branch  of  his 
knowledge  won  him  a  position  in  a  business  school  in  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  but  after  remaining  there  for  a  few  months  he  ac- 
cepted, in  1891,  a  position  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  After  a  year 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  school,  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  be- 
came associated  with  G.  W.  Wallace  in  a  school  at  Dixon. 


Leaving  Dixon  Mr.  Horton  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Stewart  School,  Trenton,  X.  J.,  remaining  with  them  for  four 
years.  During  that  period  he  married  Miss  Anna  Page 
Brown,  a  daughter  of  the  City  Treasurer,  in  1896.  From 
Trenton  Mr.  Horton  removed  to  Newark,  to  become  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  Coleman's  Business  College. 
A  flattering  offer  having  been  made  to  him  by  Banks  Business 
College,  he  terminated  his  engagement  in  Newark  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  hut  he  was  re- 
called to  the  Coleman  school  to  act  as  principal  and  since 
that  time  has  conducted  this  work  with  marked  success. 

Fulton  County,  111.,  has  produced  many  well  known  pen- 
men and  business  educators,  among  them  G.  W.  Brown,  of 
the  Brown  chain  of  schools,  D.  L.  Musselman.  of  Quincy, 
H.  B.  Henkel,  of  Springfield,  and  F.  J.  Toland,  head  of  the 
Toland  chain,  with  headquarters  at  LaCrosse,  Wise.  With 
these  penmen  Mr.  Horton  ranks  well,  and  excels  as  black- 
board writer  and  instructor.     About  ten  years  ago  he  became 


interested  in  handwriting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expert, 
and  has  lately  been  connected  with  a  number  of  notable  cases. 
He  is  frequently  called  into  consultation  by  the  leaders  of  the 
profession,  and  his  opinion  is  valued  by  them. 

His  work  as  school  manager  has  given  him  considerable 
experience  in  the  preparation  of  advertising  matter,  and  this 
is  one  of  his  strongest  points.  He  also  teaches  mathematics 
and  commercial  law,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  as  a  lecturer. 
In  connection  with  his  work  in  arithmetic,  he  is  the  inventor 
of  several  devices,  among  them  the  Kumeroscope  and  the 
Numerical  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Horton's  habits  are  exceptional,  as  he  not  only  ab- 
stains from  tobacco  and  intoxicants,  but  from  tea  and  coffee. 
He  believes  that  a  penman  especially,  in  order  to  do  his  best 
work,  should  have  the  most  abstemious  habits.  He  is  studious 
in  his  nature  and  in  every  way  an  ornament  to  the  profes- 
sion. His  off-hand  penmanship  ranks  with  the  best  produced 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Because  of  his  modesty, 
he  is  not  so  well  known  as  he  should  be,  but  his  experience 
and  worth  cannot  fail  to  count  even  more  strongly  in  his 
favor  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  only  break  in  the  delightful  home  life  of  Mr.  Horton 
has  been  the  recent  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Horton,  from  which 
she  is  now  happily  recovering.  They  have  two  daughters, 
aged  eleven  and  six  vears. 


TEACHERS,  READ  THIS. 

When  you  come  to  New  York,  call  on  us  at  229  Broadway, 
and  let  us  show  you  your  way  to  the  INTERNATIONAL 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  BOURSE,  in  the  next  block  to  our 
office.  Here  you  will  find  a  perpetual  Exhibition  of  things 
you  ought  to  see  which  your  young  men  and  women  will 
soon  find  in  any  office  where  they  may  be  employed, — busi- 
ness devices,  aids  in  your  work,  wrappers,  binders,  loose  leaf 
books,  addressing  machines,  blotters,  sectional  card-cases,  coin 
counters,  copyholders,  duplicators,  files,  envelope  moisteners, 
etc.,  etc.  Up  with  the  times  should  be  your  motto.  We  will 
tell  you  about  some  of  these  helps  later. 


Mr.    Horton's    Professional    Signature. 


EDITORIAL  JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY 

The  Editor  of  the  Shorthand  Department  was  engaged  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  in  reporting  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  the 
great  General  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  This  gathering  is  held  only  once  in  four  years  for 
several  weeks'  duration,  and  is  the  splendidly  effective  gov- 
erning body  of  Southern  Methodism. 

Though  we  have  passed  our  seventieth  milestone,  we  find 
our  reportorial  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  We  published 
a  verbatim  report  every  morning  save  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  A. 
H.  Herrick  was  our  fellow  reporter,  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability  in  shorthand  execution. 

Coming  from  New  York,  we  spent  a  day  in  Washington, 
visiting  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  both  in 
session.  Capt.  Travis,  the  veteran  doorkeeper  of  the  House, 
having  over  thirty-five  years  in  that  service  to  his  credit,  was 
our  guide,  counsellor  and  friend,  and  took  us  up  into  many  de- 
partments of  the  Capitol.  We  paid  our  respects  to  Messrs. 
I  Hand  and  Gray,  reporters  of  the  House,  in  the  House  Re- 
porters' Room,  and  to  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  Senate  Reporters' 
Room,  and  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  catch  the 
"winged  words"  for  the  nation's  benefit.  We  promised  to 
revisit  them  when  returning  home,  if  possible. 

Asheville.  North  Carolina,  far  surpassed  our  highest  expec- 
tations. It  has  developed  in  twenty  years  from  3,000  to 
28,000.  Its  streets  are  remarkably  good,  being  paved  or 
asphalted  in  the  best  up-to-date  manner.  Its  public  buildings 
are  excellent;  its  hotels  worthy  of  such  an  important  city; 
its  parks,  playgrounds,  electric  railways,  churches,  etc.,  an 
honor  to  the  thriving  metropolis  of  western  North  Carolina. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  educational  and  busi- 
ness energy  of  its  citizens,  and  have  seen  very  few  indications 
of  the  enervating  old-time  Southern  conditions. 

Asheville  is  a  great  city  for  conventions.  The  numerous 
hotels  and  abundant  boarding  houses  cannot  but  meet  all  the 
needs  of  the  largest  educational,  commercial,  civic  or  religious 
gatherings.  Time  and  time  again  2,500  people  have  come  to 
these  conventions  in  one  day,  and  the  Southern  Railroad,  the 
only  railroad  at  present  entering  Asheville,  is  a  wonderfully 
constructed  and  intelligently  managed  enterprise. 

Our  time  was  so  fully  occupied  day  and  evening  in  report- 
ing, that  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  short- 
hand schools  of  Asheville  till  our  reporting  work  was  con- 
cluded. 

Our  readers,  who  are  members  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters'  Association,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
delectable  Ktnilworth  Inn,  where  their  convention  was  held 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  destroyed  by  fire  not  long  since, — 
a  great  loss,  indeed. 

On  our  return  to  our  editorial  sanctum,  we  were  pleased 
to  be  showered  with  letters  from  shorthand  enthusiasts  like 
ourselves  from  all  over  the  land. 


Do  you  write  legible  shorthand,  readable  after  many  years? 
The  editor  of  this  department  has  recently  written  out  ver- 
batim-reported sermons,  more  than  twenty  in  number,  of  the 
late  evangelist,   D.  L.   Moody,  taken   in  the   winter  of   1897. 


These  are  being  published  in  The  Christian  Herald  of  New 
York  City.     Still  others  are  being  transcribed. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  this  item  from  Cincinnati : 
"Mr.  Pitman  is  doing  well.  I  visited  him  yesterday  (June  5) 
morning  at  his  home  and  had  a  long  and  pleasant  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  takes  a  warm  interest  in  all  things  phon- 
ographic." 


During  July  and  August  the  editor  of  this  shorthand  de- 
partment will  be  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  in  charge  of  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Shorthand  &  Typewriting,  for  its 
23th  year.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  a  call  from  all 
shorthand  writers  who  may  be  able  to  spend  any  portion  of 
their  summer  vacation  at  Chautauqua's  most  attractive  resort. 
Come   and   make  vourself  at   home. 


Most  heartily  we  congratulate  Andrew  Jackson  Graham 
Sexton,  the  son  of  Chandler  Sexton,  and  the  grandson  of  An- 
drew Jackson  Graham,  the  author  of  the  "Graham"  system 
of  shorthand,  on  his  reception  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  Columbia  University  on  June  1st,  in  the  largest 
graduating  class  of  that  celebrated  institution  and  in  Colum- 
bia's greatest  year.  The  recipient  of  this  honor  is  a  fine 
shorthand  writer.  We  bespeak  for  him  the  highest  success 
in  whatever  department  of  activity  to  which  he  gives  his 
inherited    and    well-earned    abilities. 


CANADIAN    TYPEWRITER    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Reports  of  the  typewriting  contest  for  Canadian  champion- 
ship, held  at  Toronto  on  May  16,  reached  us  too  late  for  the 
June  issue.  This  contest  was  open  to  Canadians  only,  but  in 
Lrslie  R.  Coombes,  now  of  New  York  City,  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company,  provided  a  champion.  Thirteen  con- 
testants entered.  After  the  exhibition,  G.  V.  Oden,  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Coombes  to  Toronto,  spoke  for  about  twenty 
minutes  to  the  audience,  while  the  new  Canadian  champion 
took  down  his  words  on  the  machine. 


GOOD   THINGS   FOR   YOU   TO   READ. 

June,  Shorthand  Writer,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  as  I  Knew  Him. 

June,  Shorthand   Writer,  The  English  Department. 

June,  Stenographer,  New  York  State  Convention  Pro- 
ceedings. 

May,  Pitman's  (English)  Journal,  Stenographers  on  Liver- 
pool &  Northwestern  Railway. 

May,  The  Phonographic  Magazine,  The  Vocabulary  of  Bus- 
iness Correspondence. 

June,  The  Student's  Journal,  Cautions  for  Court  Re- 
porters. 

June,  The  Student's  Journal,  Shorthand  Notes  of  William 
D.   Bridge. 

May,  The  Gregg  Writer,  Miss  Tarr's  Four  Errors. 

May,  The  Progressive  Stenographer,  What  is  the  Amer- 
ican  Woman's   League? 

June,  The  Phonographic  World,  The  Editor's  Visits  and 
Addresses  in  many  Business  Schools  recently. 
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CAN   YOU   READ   SHORTHAND? 


There  are  Many  Fast  Writers,  but  Few  Good  Readers. 
LARGE  number  of  transcripts  for  the  June  short- 
hand plates  have  been  received,  and  the  names  of 
those  furnishing  the  first  five  correct  transcripts 
of  each  plate  are  given  below : 
I  BENN  PITMAN:  Elsie  May  Curtlett,  Wil- 
mington, Del. ;  Karl  M.  Johnson,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  Mary  Brein- 
inger,  Bluffton,  Ind. ;  Margaret  I.  Armstrong,  Mt.  Vernon, 
X.  Y. ;  Ethel  W.  Baden,  Cincinnati. 

GREGG:  Jane  Pattengill,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Percy  R. 
Plumb.  Oakland,  R.  I. ;  Pearl  V.  Arksey,  Newburgh.  X.  Y.  ; 
Margaret  E.  Healy,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  H.  M.  Munford,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  :  Arthur  J.  Connolly,  Rochester,  X.  Y. ; 
W.  E.  Black,  Toronto,  Out. :  J.  Smith,  Plattsburg,  X.  Y. ;  D. 
Johnson,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  A.  Hicks,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GRAHAM:  J.  G.  Johnston,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. :  Xettie  R. 
Grover,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  M.  Werst,  Easton,  Pa. ; 
Jessie  Lindsey,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Myrtle  Sayre,  Cheboygan, 
Mich. 

The  following  is  the  key  to  the  plates  which  appeared  in 
the  June  number : 


it  should  be  the  desire  and  design  of  all  shorthand  writers 
to  eliminate  these.  The  effort  of  the  X*.  S.  R.  A.  Conven- 
tion is  its  best  outcome  to  the  present  date. 


"Youth  should  never  despair  when  life  is  but  beginning. 
We  can  do  almost  anything  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do, 
and  resolve  upon  doing,  willingly  and  earnestly.  Young  men, 
you  are  the  architects  of  your  own  fortunes.  Rely  upon  your 
own  strength  of  body  and  soul.  Take  for  your  star  self- 
reliance,  faith,  honesty,  and  industry.  Don't  take  too  much 
advice — keep  at  your  helm  and  steer  your  own  ship,  and  re- 
member that  the  great  art  of  commanding  is  to  take  a  fair 
share  of  the  work.  Don't  practice  too  much  humanity. 
Think  well  of  yourself.  Strike  out.  Assume  your  own 
position.  Put  potatoes-  in  your  cart  over  a  rough  road,  and 
small  nnes  go  to  the  bottom.  Rise  above  the  envious  and 
jealous.  Fire  above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit.  Energy, 
invincible  determination,  with  a  right  motive,  are  the  levers 
that  move  the  world.  Don't  drink.  Don't  chew.  Don't 
smoke.  Don't  swear.  Don't  deceive.  Don't  read  novels. 
Don't  marry  until  you  can  support  a  wife.  Be  in  earnest. 
Be  self-reliant.  Be  civil.  Read  the  papers.  Advertise  your 
business.  Make  money  and  do  good  with  it.  Love  your  God 
and  fellow-men.  Love  truth  and  virtue.  Love  your  coun- 
trv  and  obev  its  laws." 


The  August  issue  will  contain  the  key  to  the  plates  in  this 
number,  and  also  the  names  of  the  first  five  correct  trans- 
cripts of  each  plate. 


STANDARDIZATION    OF    REPORTING    SHORT- 
HAND 

Since  the  last  convention  of  the  Xational  Shorthand  Re- 
porters' Association  the  "air  has  been  filled"  with  valuable 
and  useless  suggestions  concerning  a  possible  system  of 
shorthand  in  which  shall  be  incorporated  all  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  various  stenographic  media  known  to  the  craft. 
Old  heads  and  young  heads  have  been  stirred  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  "have  been"  and  "would  be"  reporters.  Dr. 
Whitford,  of  Chicago,  has  set  before  the  stenographic  tribes- 
men a  whole  table  loaded  down  with  things  new  and  old, 
mostly  new,  and  some  who  misunderstood  his  purpose  have 
challenged  his  wisdom  in  using  certain  signs  for  utterly 
variant  purposes.  His  defense  has,  however,  fully  answered 
his  accusers.  There  are  seeming  anomalies  in  all  shorthand 
systems  and  have  been  and  doubtless  will  be.  The  Pitmanic 
and  the  light  line  systems  afford  many  such  instances.     But 


VERTICAL  LONGHAND  AND  SHORTHAND 
WRITING 
Vertical  penmanship  in  longhand  is  going  out  of  use.  The 
Post-Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says:  "The  vertical  writing 
craze  has  had  its  day  and  Rochester  will  have  no  more  of  it. 
When  asked  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  business  men 
of  the  city  emphatically  condemned  vertical  script  as  ugly, 
cumbrous  and  characterless."  Many  other  cities  have  pre- 
ceded Rochester  in  this  expulsion  of  vertical  longhand  in  the 
public  schools.  The  Shorthand  Writer  is  giving  the  short- 
hand world  a  vertical  shorthand  boom.  Will  it  prove  to  be 
a  craze?     Wait  and  see. 


THE    PITMAN    FAMILY. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  phrase 
"Blood  will  tell."  We  speak  of  the  Beecher  Family,  the 
Field  Family,  the  Yanderbilt  Family,  and  so  of  the  Pitman 
Family, — Isaac,  Henry,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Fred  and  Benn.  How 
glad  we  are  that  in  the  early  fifties  Benn  Pitman  came  to 
make  the  United  States  his  home,  and  that  he  has  been  all 
these  years  deepening  his  hold  upon  the  heart  love  of  our 
stenographic   writers. 

It  was  our  personal  privilege  in  1887,  at  the  First  Inter- 
national Shorthand  Congress  in  London,  to  spend  a  week 
with  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  and  with  his  brother  Henry  and 
others  of  the  Family ;  and  we  have  personally  known  and 
corresponded  with  our  dear  friend  Benn  Pitman  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  as  we  corresponded  with  his  brother  Fred  in 
London,  and  Henry  for  some  years  before  his  death  last 
October.  These  men  were  all  intensely  human,  intensely 
earnest  and  zealous  for  their  beloved  Phonographic  art ;  and 
now  we  bespeak  for  "Brother  Benn,"  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Family  that  in  his  recovery  to  health  he  may  have  many  years 
added  of  vigorous  activity  in  putting  phonography  into  the 
hands  of  young  and  old. 

The  late  Henry  Pitman  was  a  wonder,  dying  at  the  age  of 
83  on  the  25th  of  October,  1909,  retaining  excellent  health 
and  spirits  and  activity  in  a  service  devoted  to  the  good  of 
humanity  right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  been  a 
reliable  and  virile  reporter  from  1848  to  1909, — over  sixty 
years ! 


THE  TENTH   INTERNATIONAL   SHORTHAND 
CONGRESS. 

The  First  International  Shorthand  Congress  was  held  in 
London,  in  September,  1887.  The  TEXTH  International 
Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  1911.  At  the  same 
time  with  it  there  will  be  held  the  following  Conventions : 
The  International  Congress  of  Parliamentary  Reporters; 
The  Xational  Association  for  the  Diffusion  of  Stenography; 
The  Congress  of  Typewriting  Teachers;  The  National  Con- 
gress for  Shorthand  Teachers.  Only  one  American  was  pres- 
ent at  the  first  International  Shorthand  Congress;  how  many 
Americans  will  be  at  this  International  Shorthand  Congress 
in  Rome  next  year?     Will  you? 


PITMANS    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS' 
MAGAZINE 

This  new  venture  into  magazinedom  is  a  32-page,  12  mo., 
one  penny  publication  from  the  House  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  Bath  and  Xew  York.  The  title  explains  its  character. 
It  will  doubtless  fulfill  its  mission.  It  contains  a  valuable 
article  on  "The  Outlook  in  Commercial  Education." 


li)  Ei\t  Hustnrss  llaurnal 

Benn  Pitman  Notes  by  J.  E.  Fuller,  Wilmington,  Del.  Isaac  Pitman  Notes  by  E.  H.  Craver,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Gregg  Notes  by  Alice  L.  Rinne,  Chicago,   111. 
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rHE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.    We  hope  to  make  it 
worth  at  least  that  much  to  <  very  teacher   and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a   matter 
of  deepest  gratification   to    us    that  h-ndreds   of  our  professional  brethren  who 
give  their  students  benefit  of  '.he  low  i  ubbing  rales  for   the  regular  edition  think  well 
enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the  Professional  list,  at  Si  a  rear. 


DEPARTMENT     OF    BUSINESS    EDUCATION     OF 
THE  N.  E.  A. 

Boston,   July    2-8. 

President,  James  S.  Curry,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-President,  Harry  C.  Spillman,  South  Division  High 
School,   Milwaukee,   \\  is. 

Secretary.  W.  X.  Clifford,  South  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Local  Committee,  Frank  E.  Lakey,  Chairman,  English  High 
School,  Boston. 

Program. 
Tuesday  forenoon,  July  5. 

President's  Address — Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Commer- 
cial Education,  James  S.  Curry,  Head  Shorthand  Department, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

How  to  Make  Commercial  Courses  More  Efficient — Frank 
E.  Lakey,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion — (Leader  to  be  selected.) 

The  Education  and  Professional  Training  of  Commercial 
Teachers,  J.  Asbury  Pitman,  Principal,  State  XTormal  School, 
Salem,  Mass. 

Discussion  led  by  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Headmaster  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday  forenoon,  July  6. 

What  Business  Men  Demand  of  Our  Graduates — Horace  G. 
Healey,   New  York  City. 

Discussion  led  by  \Y.  A.  Hawkins,  Superintendent  of  Jor- 
dan-Marsh  Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 

Commercial  Education  as  a  Branch  of  Vocational  Train- 
ing— Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  President,  Girard  College,  Phil- 
adelphia,  Pa. 

Discussion  led  by  Arthur  J.  Meredith,  Director  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  State  Normal  School,  Salem.  Mass. 

The  Attitude  of  Academic  High  School  Teachers  toward 
Students  of  Commercial  Departments — J.  M.  Green.  Prin- 
cipal, Xew  Jersev  State  Xormal  and  Model  Schools,  Trenton, 
X.  J. 

Discussion  led  by  Frank  O.   Carpenter,   Head,   Commercial 
Department,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Thursday  forenoon,  July  7. 

Round  Table.  (Program  to  be  supplied.') 


E.  C.  Mills.  Associate  Editor  of  The  Business  Journal, 
has  recently  been  elected  Supervisor  of  Writing  of  the  Roch- 
ester Schools. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND   CHANGES 

Frank  C.  Crouch,  of  Germantown,  Xeb.,  has  purchased  the 
Albia,   la..   Business   College. 

Miss  Sene  Rasmus,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  South  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y.,  Business  School,  has  purchased  that  institution 
from  Edw.  J.  McNamara,  and  will  become  manager  of  the 
school.  There  is  a  fine  field  in  South  Brooklyn  for  a  business 
school,  and  Miss  Rasmus  is  an  energetic  young  woman  who 
will   unquestionably   make  the  best  of  the  great   opportunity. 

J.  W.  Adrian,  of  Minot,  X.  D,  recently  purchased  and  has 
taken  possession  of  the  Central  Business  College,  Greeley, 
Colo.  This  was  one  of  several  schools  owned  by  L.  A. 
Arnold,  of  Denver.  It  has  a  good  annual  enrollment,  and 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  five  years.  Mr.  Adrian 
is  well  pleased  with  Greeley,  which  he  says  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  cities  in  Colorado,  having  a  population  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  and  being  quite  a  railroad  center.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Denver  by  an  interurban  electric  line. 

Mr.  Adrian's  brother,  H.  E.  Adrian,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  business  college  work  for  many  years,  and  who  recently 
went  from  Albany  to  Denver  on  account  of  his  health,  died 
a  short  time  ago.  He  was  an  excellent  penman,  and  well 
known  to  the  members  of  the  profession. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION     OF     ISAAC     PITMAN 
SHORTHAND  TEACHERS  AND  WRITERS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Teachers  and  Writers  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1910-1911 : 

President,  Frederick  R.  Beygrau,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

1st  Vice-President,  Geo.  W.  Bird.  Bronx  Business  Institute. 

2nd  Vice-President,  Woodford  D.  Anderson,  Washington 
Irving  High  School. 

3rd  Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  T.  St.  Clair,  X'ewark  Busi- 
ness  College. 

-1th  Vice-President,  Edwin  H.  Craver.  Paterson  High  School, 
Paterson,   X.  J. 

5th  Vice-President.  Miss  Etta  M.  Hager,  Richmond  Hill 
High  School. 

Dean,  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Chairman,  Dept.  of  Sten- 
ography. X.  Y.  City  High  School  Teachers'  Association. 

General  Secretary,  David  H.  O'Keefe.  Jamaica  Hieh  School. 

Local  Secretary,  Miss  Sene  Rasmus,  Brooklyn  Preparatory 
School,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Bertha  R.  Stone,  Columbia  Business  Insti- 
tute. Brooklyn. 

Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  John  A.  Shead.  Commer- 
cial  High  School,  Brooklvn. 

Librarian.  Miss  Marv  A.  Prescott. 

Membership  Committee,  Chairman,  Miss  Annie  L.  McDer- 
mott.  Eastern  District  Hieh  School. 

Editors.  "Shorthand."  David  H.  O'Keefe,  E.  J.  McX'amara, 
F.  R.  Beygrau,  Miss  Mary  A.  Prescott. 
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MR.   KINSLEY   WRITES   ON   THE   EXPERTS. 

An    Explanation    of    the    Professional    Ethics    of   the    Hand- 
writing  Expert. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Business  Journal:" 

In  the  June  number  of  The  Journal  on  page  VIII,  under 
the  caption  "The  Expert  and  the  Newspapers."  you  say: 
"Why  should  he  (the  handwriting  expert)  be  criticised  for 
doing  what  any  lawyer  holds  himself  out  as  being  willing  to 
do  at  all  times— to  take  the  side  of  the  case  he  is  paid  to 
take !" 

The  lawyer  and  the  witness  occupy  different  positions  be- 
fore the  court.  The  lawyer  is  sworn  to  protect  his  client's 
interests  and  in  doing  this  is  to  prevent  any  but  legal  evi- 
dence being  admitted.  The  ethics  of  the  bar  allow  an  attor- 
ney to  appear  for  a  guilty  client  and  to  endeavor  to  see  that 
the  client  secures  a   fair  trial. 

But  the  province  of  the  handwriting  expert  is  different. 
He  is  sworn  to  "tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth."  In  a  case  in  Alabama  where  the  opposing 
attorney  asked  me:  "Aren't  you  just  like  a  lawyer— that 
you'll  appear  in  any  case  presented  to  you?  I  answered: 
"No.  I  must  believe  what  I  say."  And  that's  the  difference. 
The  handwriting  expert  must  believe  what  he  testifies  to. 
His  testimony  is  in  reality  an  argument,  but  it  differs  from 
the  argument  of  the  attorney  because  it  is  a  sworn  argu- 
ment and  is  the  conscientious  belief  of  the  expert.  On  the 
other  hand,  I've  listened  to  many  arguments  by  attorneys 
that  I  had  occasion  to  know  that  they,  themselves,  did  not 
believe. 

The  position  that  I  assume  in  the  matter  is  that :  1.  I  refuse 
to  appear  as  a  witness  for  the  side  for  which  I  make  an  ad- 
verse decision — a  decision  adverse  to  their  contentions.  2. 
And  I  go  still  further.  I  will  not  appear  as  a  witness  in 
regard  to  handwriting  if  I  am  convinced  that  my  client  is 
right  about  that  contention,  but  wrong  as  to  the  main  propo- 
sition in  the  case.  For  example:  I  was  recently  called  to  ex- 
amine a  genuine  signature  which  was  denied  by  the  com- 
plaining (and  principal)  witness  in  a  criminal  case.  The 
defendant  was  charged  with  swindling  the  complainant  and 
others  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  signature  to  the 
paper  in  question  was  not  in  issue  but  was  used  on  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  complaining  witness  in  an  effort  to  break 
him  dow-n  and  affect  his  credibility.  The  complainant  was 
mistaken  about  or  wilfully  denied  this  signature.  But  I 
would  not  take  the  case  and  testify  for  the  defendant  because 
I  believed  the  defendant  was  guilty  as  charged  and  I  do  not 
think  it  right  that  an  expert  should  be  used  to  befuddle  a 
jury  so  as  to  allow  a  guilty  man  to  escape.  I  have  been  so 
used  two  or  three  times  because  I  was  unaware  of  the  facts, 
but   I   now   investigate   before   taking   a    case. 

Attorneys  on  both  sides  in  the  Allds-Conger  investigation 
which  furnished  the  basis  for  your  editorial,  I  happen  to 
know,  have  received  adverse  opinions  from  handwriting 
experts  during  the  past  few  years. 

Some  patent  and  medical  experts  "take  the  side  of  the  case 
they  are  paid  to  take"  and  I  am  afraid  that  occasionally  a 
handwriting  expert  gets  into  that  class.  But  I  believe  this 
position  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  ethically,  morally  and  if  it 
could  be  proven  they  should  be  prosecuted  criminally  for 
perjury. 

Any  expert  who  testifies  to  something  he  does  not  believe, 
or  for  a  side  which  he  does  not  believe  in  is  right,  stultifies 
himself,   commits   a    wrong   against   the   community   and    de- 
bases his  profession. 
New  York.  William   J.   Kinsley. 


HANDWRITING  EXPERTS 
Criticism  of  Them  as  a  Class  Is  Unjustified. 

Such  criticism  of  a  detrimental  nature  has  lately  appeared 
regarding  the  honorable  and  honest  profession  of  experts  in 
handwriting  as  to  warrant  some  rebuke  from  those  rightfully 
engaged  in  it.  To  fling  to  the  world  the  statement  that  the 
handwriting  experts  are  but  a  set  of  hirelings — a  purchasable 
commodity,  possessed  of  just  enough  experience  and  rascality 
as  to  be  able  to  easily  adapt  their  skill  to  any  side  that  has  the 
price  to  pay  for  their  opinion  and  testimony — is  an  undeserv- 
ing insult.  In  the  first  place  there  are  experts  and  experts! 
"As  hounds  and  grayhouuds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  and  curs, 
ycleped   all   by   the   name  of   dogs." 

Ever  since  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  the  present, 
skilled  experts  in  questioned  and  disputed  writing  have  ren- 
dered valuable  services  in  determining  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  right  from  the  wrong,  in  thousands  of  cases,  thus  enabling 
justice  and  right  to  be  meted  out.  All  down  through  the 
centuries  there  have  been  men  employed  in  the  business  whose 
services  have  constantly  been  sought,  men  who  have  given 
years  of  hard  and  conscientious  study  to  the  subject,  and  have 
gathered  from  near  and  far  such  data  and  information  as 
would  fully  equip  them  for  the  profession  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  They  have  aoplied,  tested,  and  experimented  until 
they  are  convinced,  and  are  able  to  convince,  others  that 
they  have  attained  such  skill  and  knowledge  as  will  prove  a 
valuable  help  to  those  seeking  the  truth  in  any  questioned  or 
forged  writing. 

It  i-.  upon  this  class  of  experts — honest  and  intelligent — that 
the  insinuations  which  have  been  heralded  so  undeservingly 
have  fallen  most  heavily. 

In  the  medical,  chemical,  electrical,  engineering,  and  a  score 
of  other  professions,  a  rigid  examination  must  be  passed  in 
order  to  enter  these  fields  as  competent  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. Were  this  the  case  with  handwriting  experts,  the  honest 
and  intelligent  would  very  soon  supersede  the  few  unskilled 
and  unscrupulous  hirelings  in  the  profession. 

The  many  reports  regarding  the  disagreements  of  experts 
on  a  given  question  are  greatlv  exaggerated.  The  most  skilled 
and  experienced  of  them  seldom  are  at  difference  in  any  case, 
and  the  opposing  side  often  has  to  consult  manv  before  he 
finds  one  whose  opinion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
opinions  held  by  the  majority  of  experts;  this  has  been  proved 
again  and  again. 
"The  Dreyfus  case  in  Paris  is  a  fair  example.  In  that  case 
eleven  of  the  best  experts  in  the  world  were  sought  to  furnish 
an  opinion.  They  were  selected  from  a  half  dozen  different 
countries,  and  each,  working  independently,  rendered  a  unan- 
imous opinion  that  the  rapers  could  not  have  been  written 
by  the  same  man  (Dreyfus).  In  a  very  prominent  case  here 
iii  New  York  a  few  years  ago  some  twelve  of  the  most 
skilled  experts  in  the  United  States  were  employed,  and  eleven 
of  the  twelve  unanimously  agreed  as  to  the  person  who  ex- 
ecuted the  writing  in  question  ;  only  one  taking  the  opposite 
side. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Judges  very  oft-n  honest- 
ly disagree,  and  why  could  not  handwriting  experts  honestly 
disagree  occasionally? 

One  thing  which  the  handwriting  expert  has  to  contend 
with  in  nearly  every  case  in  court  i=  a  line  of  non-essential, 
irrelative,  cunningly  devised  questions,  each  of  which  is  ar- 
ranged and  planned  not  to  bring  forth  the  subtle  truth,  but  to 
enable  the  opposing  attorney  to  sidetrack  the  essential  facts:- 
belittle  the  experts  abilities,  judgment,  and  qualifications,  and 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  testimony  already  presented.  One 
consolation  the  honest  expert  has  in  such  cases  is  the  fact 
that  when  these  self-same  critical  attorneys  deride  an  honest 
expert  they  do  not  employ  the  trickster  and  charlatan  which 
they  invariably  describe  in  court.  Expert. 

— New  York  Times. 


A  VETERAN  WORKMAN  PENSIONED. 

H.  H.  Gibson,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  in  New  York  City,  in  various  responsible 
positions,  has  just  completed  his  fifty-ninth  year  of  service 
and  retires  on  a  pension.  We  mention  this  as  a  most  re- 
markable incident  in  business  life.  We  are  glad  he  is  not 
turned  out,  like  a  dog,  but  is  to  be  the  recipient,  so  he  informs 
us,  of  gracious  monthly  pensioning  by  his  long-time  em- 
ployer ! 


last  accounts  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  male  and  female  stenographers  had 
reached  Spokane,  and  the  "Spokesman-Review" 
some  weeks  ago  devoted  a  page  to  it.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  out  there  seems  to  be  that  they 
couldnt  ;ri  al  ng  without  the  "typewriter  girl."  Spokane  has 
an  unusually  large  number  of  successful  female  stenographers, 
and  one  of  them  intimates  that  the  main  reason  for  preferring 
male  stenographers  in  ofixcs  is  that  under  this  arrangement 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  smoking  most  of  the  time  and  swear- 
ing on  special  occasions  when  another  firm  gets  the  big  order, 
or  when  the  desk  closes  down  on  one's  fingers.  It  is  now  in 
order  for  that  ex-school  manager,  R.  J.  Maclean,  now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  rise  in  defence 
of  the  business  men  of  that  city  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
none  of  them  have  habits  which  would  be  offensive  to  the 
most  particular  woman. 

An  item  in  the  Xewark  Evening  News  for  May  19  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  New  Brunswick  case  in  connection  with 
which  Albert  S.  Osborn,  of  Rochester,  and  William  J.  Kins- 
ley and  David  Carvalho,  of  New  York  City,  testified.  After 
referring  to  Mr.  Osborn  as  an  "expert  of  typewriter  products," 
the  News  says : 

While  most  people  accept  as  a  fact  that  there  is  an 
individualitv  in  penmanship  which  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  idea  of  a  typewriter  having  individuality 
is  not  such  a  common  proposition,  and  consequently  his 
testimony  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  witness  cave  a  lecture  on  typewriting  which 
transformed  the  trial  room  temporarily  into  a  class 
room.  He  was  the  teacher  and  the  jury  and  spectators 
were  his  pupils,  and  apt  scholars  they  were.  He  made 
the  jury  and  spectators  as  well,  realize  no  doubt  that 
there  was  as  much  difference  between  typewriters  as 
there  is  between  babies. 

An  expert  can  tell  according  to  his  testimony  by  ex- 
amining a  specimen  of  typewriting  on  what  machine  it 
was  written  and  almost  the  year  when  the  machine  was 
made. 
Buffalo's   Chamber  of   Commerce  wants  an   emblem   for 
the  city,  and  is  willing  to  pay  $150  to  get  one.     In  a  contest 
closing  July  1st,  $100  was  offered  for  the  best  and  $50   for 
the  second  best  design,  in  accordance  with  rules  announced. 
Had  the  information  reached  The  Journal  earlier  the  facts 
would    have   been   printed   extensively   enough   to   enable   our 
readers  to  compete.     Some  of  our  artistic  friends  could  have 
offered  valuable  suggestions. 

We  learn  from  a  card  received  from  St.  Mary's  College 
and  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich.,  that  President  Taft  spoke  to 
the  pupils  of  that  institution  on  Saturday  morning,  June  4. 
The  privilege  of  hearing  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  in 
one's  own  school  room  is  one  to  be  long  remembered. 

In  the  Myrick  Building,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  first  an- 
nual typewriter  contest  for  championship  of  Hampden  County 
and  for  the  Western  New  England  High  School  champion- 
ship was  held  on  June  18.  Three  valuable  cups  were  given 
as  prizes,  one  for  the  High  School  contest  and  a  first  and  a 
second  prize  for  the  Hampden  County  championship.  J.  N. 
Kimball  acted  as  judge,  assisted  by  a  committee  composed  of 
high  school  teachers  and  others.    Results  of  this  contest  were 


not    received    in   time    for   publication   in   this    issue   of   The 
Journal. 

The  Packard  School,  now  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third 
St.  and  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has  purchased  the  four- 
story  dwelling  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Lexington  Ave. 
and  Thirty-fifth  St.,  and  will  tear  down  the  old  building,  ac- 
cording to  report,  erecting  upon  the  site  a  granite  front 
building  to  be  used  entirely  by  the  school.  This  will  give 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  schools  in  the  country  one 
of  the  most  desirable  homes. 

G.  L.  Helman,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Alton,  111., 
Business  College,  and  later  on  connected  with  the  New  St. 
Louis  Business  College,  has  opened  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  the 
Fort  Wayne  Business  University.  He  has  secured  quarters 
in  the  Trentman  Block,  and  is  prepared  to  serve  the  business 
interests  of  that  section  of  Indiana. 

The  May  issue  of  "Educational  Foundations,"  published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  contains  an  article  by 
D.  H.  Farley,  of  Trenton,  well  known  to  all  penmen,  on  "The 
Proper  Use  of  the  Blackboard."  Mr.  Farley  believes  this  to 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  teacher,  when  properly  used. 

The  last  week  in  May  The  Journal  office  was  greatly  sur- 
prised by  receiving  a  very  pleasant  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Ransom,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Ransom  had  been 
m  Washington  as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Association,  and  came  to  New  York 
for  a  few  days'  visit  with  his  many  professional  friends  here. 
He  reports  prosperous  conditions  in  the  West,  and  states  that 
his  business  is  growing  beyond  all  expectations.  He  has 
plans  in  mind  for  ah  extension  of  his  endeavors,  and  surely 
is  meriting  all  the  success  he  has  met  in  the  professional  field. 
The  penmen  of  the  country  owe  much  to  him  for  the  work 
he  has  done  to  create  an  interest  among  the  people  for  pro- 
fessional writing.  His  advertisements  appear  in  hundreds  of 
daily  papers  as  well  as  the  leading  monthly  periodicals. 

A  letter  received  from  L.  Madarasz  states  that  he  and  his 
wife  are  nicely  settled  in  their  country  home  at  Napa,  Calif. 
Mr.  Madarasz  has  not  enjoyed  very  good  health  since  his 
brief  sojourn  in  Nevada  three  years  ago,  but  those  who  know 
him  are  anxiously  hoping  that  a  summer  and  winter  spent  in 
California  will  find  him  in  possession  of  his  usual  good  health. 
Parenthetically,  we  might  say  that  Madarasz  has  one  or  two 
of  his  celebrated  scrap-books  on  hand  ready  for  immediate 
delivery,  and  the  penman  who  does  not  secure  one  of  these, 
now  that  he  has  the  opportunity,  is  doing  himself  a  great  in- 
justice. Those  who  have  one  of  the  scrap-books  would  not 
part  with  the  same   for  ten  times  the  cost. 

As  The  Journal  goes  to  press,  it  was  learned  that  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Horton,  who  has  been  dangerously  ill  for  many  weeks, 
is  slowly  recovering.  Mr.  Horton  has  been  working  under 
difficulties  for  a  long  time,  as  he  was  compelled  to  divide  his 
interest  between  the  school  and  his  home.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  complete,  if  slow,  recovery. 

We  have  received  from  Wm.  A.  Turner,  of  Midland,  Ont., 
a  post-card  showing  a  picture  of  that  gentleman  beside  a 
blackboard  upon  which  are  executed  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  penmanship.  Judging  from  the  reproduction,  Mr. 
Turner  stands  high  among  the  blackboard  writers. 


REPORT    OF    CENTRAL    COMMERCIAL    TEACH- 
ERS'    ASSOCIATION     AND     WESTERN 
SCHOOL   MANAGERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Omaha,  May  26-28,    1910 

THURSDAY. 
O  one  ever  heard  of  a  convention  of  commer- 
cial teachers  beginning  on  time,  yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  why,  as  punctuality  should  be 
the  first  thing  taught  in  a  business  school. 
Maybe  the  times  are  changing  in  this  line,  as 
they  are  in  almost  everything  else.  Possibly 
this    is    what    Kipling    had    in    mind    when    he  wrote : 

'•When  the  thing  that  couldn't  happen  has  occurred." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  session  of  the  Western  Com- 
mercial School  Managers'  Association  did  begin  on  time  at 
the  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Omaha  the  last  week  in 
May.  This  is  an  affiliated  body  which  meets  alternately  with 
the  Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  in 
the  fall  and  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  in 
the  spring.  This  time  it  was  planned  to  meet  one  day 
earlier  than  Central  in  order  that  the  sessions  might  not 
conflict,  and   it   was  a   happy  thought. 

President  G.  W.  Weatherly,  of  Joplin,  Missouri,  called  the 
session  to  order  and  a  goodly  number  of  managers  were 
present,  perhaps  seventy-five,  representing  schools  all  over 
the  central  west.  The  ordinary  routine  business  being  dis- 
posed of,  the  president's  address  was  next  in  order,  and  in  it 
he  made  some  very  timely  suggestions  and  gave  some  val- 
uable information.  Few  agreed  with  him  in  his  plan  to  ap- 
point a  committee  which  should  pass  upon  all  applicants  for 
membership.  He  stated  that  this  organization  should  receive 
credit  for  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  typewriters  of  all 
makes  to  fifty  dollars  when  purchased  by  schools  for  school 
use.  This  one  item  has  brought  about  a  great  saving  for  all 
the  members.  Then  many  kinds  of  supplies  have  been 
bought  wholesale  and  afterwards  distributed  to  several 
schools.  Many  members  are  now  getting  their  supplies  for 
less  than  half  their  former  price.  The  president  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  a  purchasing  agent  who  would 
have  full  charge  of  this  line  of  business.  He  advocated  a 
systematic  canvass  for  membership  in  the  parent  associations. 
Central  and  Missouri  Valley,  but  stated  that  each  has  its  dis- 
tinct territory  and  neither  should  encroach  upon  the  field  of 
the  other.  The  parallel  separating  Iowa  and  Missouri  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  these  two 
organizations,  the  former  extending  north  to  Canada  and  the 
latter  south  to  the  Gulf.  He  advised  that  it  is  better  to  reach 
a  greater  number  of  teachers  at  a  minimum  cost  than  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  associations  and  increase  the  expense 
of  the  teachers  attendance,  as  that  would  preclude  the  at- 
tendance of  many.  The  first  number  on  the  program.  "Ad- 
vertising," by  W.  X.  Watson,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was 
well  prepared  and  well  delivered.  Among  other  strong  state- 
ments to  illustrate  the  worth  of  systematic  advertising  he 
said  that  its  possibilities  are  as  boundless  as  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  Xapoleon.  Advertising  affords  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  making  money  outside  of  Wall  Street.  We  all 
must  be  advertisers.     We  all  know   how  actresses  advertise, 


they  lose  their  diamonds  or  their  husbands.  Some  people 
say  they  have  discovered  the  Xorth  Pole,  the  others  run  for 
office.  The  business  college  must  advertise  by  proving  to  the 
prospective  customer  that  he  has  something  he  wants  to 
buy.  He  will  probably  never  know  it  unless,  in  some  way, 
his  attention  is  called  to  the  fact.  Advertising  that  is  effec- 
tive must  be  truthful,  and  its  price  is  eternal  vigilance.  The 
man  who  has  the  ability  to  be  a  good  advertiser  has  a 
fortune  within  himself.  The  address  was  discussed  in  an 
informal  manner  by  G.  L.  Moody,  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and 
B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  last  named  gentleman,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total 
receipts  from  tuition  should  be  spent  for  advertising  in 
various  mediums,  but  not  over  two  per  cent,  should  be  used 
in   tin-   newspapers. 

The  program  differed  from  most  such  programs  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  few  set  speeches  or  prepared  papers. 
Xo  one  told  us  "How  to  Teach  Double  Entry"  or  "How  to 
Get  Results  in  English."  The  entire  program  was  more  like 
a  Chautauqua,  as  the  management  had  employed  a  number 
of  outside  speakers,  chief  among  these  being  President  W. 
X.  Ferris,  of  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  and 
Colonel  George  Soule,  of  Xew  Orleans.  Mr.  Ferris  appeared 
once  at  the  close  of  each  half-day  session  and  Col.  Soule 
appeared  two  times  before  the  entire  convention.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  two  associations  were  so  arranged  as  to  avoid 
conflict.  As  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Ferris 
bet  ere  a  western  audience,  his  coming  was  awaited  with  much 
interest.  He  delighted  all  present  by  his  extremely  practical, 
forceful  and  witty  talks.  In  his  first  address  he  said,  "I  am 
a  Democrat,  not  an  aristocrat."  Although  he  conducts  one 
of  the  greatest  normal  and  business  schools  in  the  country, 
he  has  a  weakness  for  office  holding,  as  is  the  case  with 
a  few  other  great  men  of  his  political  faith,  but  he  says  he 
has  never  yet  been  "in."  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  Democrats  are  so  industrious  that  they  seldom  stop 
working  and  go  to  the  polls  in  sufficient  numbers.  Mr. 
Ferris  was  recently  defeated  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Michigan  in  this  way,  and  he  has  made  a  firm  and  solemn 
resolution  to  hereafter  serve  his  country  in  an  educational 
way  instead  of  aspiring  to  be  a  law  maker.  His  subject, 
"Human  Xature  in  the  Schoolroom,"  instantly  threw  him 
into  the  subject  like  the  born  debater  which  he  is.  "Charity 
is  the  chief  asset  of  the  teacher,"  he  said,  "but  there  are 
so  many  things  to  contend  with  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
charitable  at  all  times,  for  all  teachers  are  human.  Who 
can  be  charitable  while  teaching  from  some  of  the  books  that 
are  prescribed  by  the  authorities?"  I  would  rather  have 
Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My  Life"  for  use  as  an  elementary 
English  book  than  anything  for  that  purpose  that  is  on  the 
market  to-day.  It  is  written  from  the  soul.  Those  we 
must  use  are  prepared  by  some  fossilized  "professor"  who 
has  never  taught  children  and  wdiose  only  aim  is  to  railroad 
the  children  through  out-of-date  impractical  college  courses, 
that  leave  them  bewildered  when  they  have  finished.  \\  liy 
weary  your  students  with  parsing  and  analyzing?  Can  you 
prove  that  any  one  has  ever  learned  to  write  or  speak  the 
language  by  this  means?  No,  it  is  not  human.  Only  that 
which    comes    freely    and    spontaneously    is    human.      Study 
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ptople  in  their  environment;  if  they  are  not  there,  send  them 
home  until  they  tind  themselves';  What  is  the  use  of  a  boy 
wasting  his  time  in  bookkeeping  when  he  is  only  fit  for  a 
stable  boy?  Why  allow  a  girl  to  study  shorthand  when  she 
is  constantly  thinking  music?  I  remember  two  boys  who  were 
doing  no  good  in  my  commercial  department,  I  told  them  so, 
and  advised  them  to  go  home.  One  afterwards  became  a 
great  cartoonist,  and  the  other  is  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons 
in   the   east. 

Opie  Read  had  recently  appeared  at  Omaha,  and  many 
who  saw  Colonel  Soule  on  the  street  thought  Read  was  a 
commercial  teacher,  so  strong  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  famous  men.  In  his  long  Prince  Albert,  broad  brimmed 
hat,  standing  over  six  feet  high,  the  Colonel  is  surely  a  typi- 
cal southerner  and  might  be  mistaken  for  a  true  son  of  the 
West  as  well.  In  a  quiet,  forceful  manner  he  discusseC 
"Preparation  for  Business,"  and  said  some  very  practical 
things.  "Competency  with  good  judgment  is  a  mighty 
scarce  article,  but  they  must  always  go  hand  in  hand.  There 
is  a  tremendous  demand  for  young  people  who  possess  these 
qualities.  The  business  schools  must  increase  their  efficiency 
in  order  to  meet  this  demand.  Business  training  in  the  high 
school  is  most  often  superficial  at  the  present  time,  yet  it 
will  not  long  remain  so.  The  future  business  school  can 
only  exist  by  giving  the  training  in  less  time.  This  cannot 
be  done  Unless  they  have  better  material  to  work  upon.  Let 
the  standard  for  entrance  be  so  high  that  only  graduates  of 
high  schools  will  be  admitted  and  then  the  product  will  be 
of  high  order.  The  Xew  York  Regents  will  not  give  the 
examination  for  Certified  Accountant's  certificate  to  any  one 
who  has  not  graduated  from  high  school,  no  matter  what  his 
education  may  be.  The  business  college  must  increase  hs 
efficiency,  or  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  high  school !" 

"Graduating  Exercises"  occupied  B.  F.  Williams,  of  Des 
Moines,  for  a  period.  There  seemed  to  be  a  wide  diversion 
of  opinion  upon  the  advisability  of  having  such  exercises, 
but  all  seemed  to  deprecate  the  habit  of  having  exercises 
at  the  expense  of  the  student  as  is  sometimes  practiced. 
The  school  should  stand  the  cost,  if  the  exercises  are  held  at 
all.  A  number  of  subjects  were  now  informally  discussed, — 
"Tardiness  and  Absence,"  J.  R.  Anderson,  St.  Louis  ;  "Month- 
ly Reports,"  F.  M.  Watenpaugh.  Aurora,  Nebr.  :  "Literary 
Societies,"  Elizabeth  Irish,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  ;  "Intercommun- 
ication Practice,"  T.  W.  Mackie,  Norfolk,  Nebraska ;  "Re- 
sponsibility of  the  School,"  Geo.  X.  Dougherty,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas ;  "Should  Typewriting  be  Included  in  the  Business 
Course,"  B.  W.  Plage,  Kansas  City,  and  others.  Mr.  Ferris 
certainly  called  a  spade  when  lie  talked  upon  "Manners  and 
Morals."  These  facts  that  exist  cannot  be  met  ligntly.  In 
every  school  there  is  a  large  amount  of  clandestine  meetings 
between  boys  and  girls  which  he  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Many  teachers  disdain  to  refer  to  these  subjects  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  thought  immodest.  How  else  can 
they  be   reached?     If  the  parents  do  not   stop  it,   who  will? 


ing  the  Omaha  Meeting.     Compliments  of  the  Remington 
iter  Co. 

Pupils  who  have  not  already  been  taught  to  dress  properly, 
talk  properly,  act  correctly  at  the  table,  and  appear  in  com- 
pany at  ease  must  lie  taught  these  accomplishments  while  in 
school,    if    they    ever    learn    them.      There    is    so    much    time 

spent  in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  that  the  average   scl 1 

lias  no  time  for  these  liner  accomplishments,  which  are  the 
most  important.  Young  people  must  know  that  they  can 
have  a  lot  of  fun.  and  yet  be  ladies  and  gentlemen!  Watch 
the  much  maligned  commercial  traveler  and  take  a  few  les- 
sons  in   courtesy    from  'him  !" 

After  dinner  came  the  "circus,"  a  unique  performance  un- 
der the  management  of  Signor  Almonico  Fernando  Gates  nee 
Harvey  y  de  Waterloo,  and  there  has  never  been  anything 
like  it  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Barnum.  Carl  Marshall's 
German  Military  Band  led  the  procession,  and  the  band  was 
led  by  the  great  director  himself  with  his  imported  feather 
duster  baton.  J.  C.  Burroughs-Walker  was  chief  cornetist, 
and  had  charge  of  the  monkey.  Marshall's  military  bearing 
^  lii--  fortune,  even  his  hair  catches  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
and  stands  erect.  Teddy  sent  some  rare  animals  for  the 
procession,  there  was  a  giraffe  from  Sioux  Falls,  an  elephant 
from  Des  Moines,  a  baboon  from  Waterloo,  a  bison  from 
Lincoln,  a  crocodile  from  Xew  Orleans,  a  turkey  from  Wall 
Street,  and  (leers  from  everywhere.  The  performance,  which 
was  held  in  the  ball  room  immediately  after  the  parade,  was  a 
stupendous  pageant  of  iridescent  glory.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  mention  each  performer,  they  all  did  well,  but  we  can- 
not omit  mention  of  the  Smith  Premier  girls  who  dealt  out, 
with  such  a  lavish  hand  and  such  charming  smiles,  a  de- 
lightful concoction  with  a  cherry  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
It  was  good,  the  Kansas  members  being  particularly  fond  of 
it.  Then  they  had  pink  and  white  ice  cream,  chewing  gum 
and  every  child  got  a  toy.  At  midnight,  the  comet  having 
disappeared,  all  retired  to  their  rooms  to  dream  of  more  good 
things  to  come. 

FRIDAY. 

Promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  President  H.  E.  Read,  of  Peoria, 
(bottled  in  bond)  called  the  general  session  ot  the  Associa- 
tion to  order.  Mayor  Dahlman,  of  Omaha,  then  delivered 
one  of  the  nicest  addresses  of  welcome  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  hear.  He  welcomed  the  teachers  to  the  city  in  the 
name  of  all  of  the  people,  who  live  in  a  city  of  great  things, 
active,  full  of  faith,  energetic,  enterprising.  He  called  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  schools  of  the  citv.  the  parks,,  the  treat 
business  enterprises  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  He  ad- 
vised the  young  ladies  to  come  to  Omaha  when  they  get 
married.  B.  F.  Williams  made  a  very  fitting  response  to  this 
address,  and  thanked  the  mayor  for  the  keys  to  the  city,  and 
assured  him  that  we  would  use  them  often  and   well 

"If  the  reputable  schools  will  keep  still  and  quit  advertis- 
ing the  'fake'  schools,  thev  wdl  soon  die  a  natural  death." 
said  President  Read  at  the  beginning  of  his  address.  His 
address  was  replete  with  good  thines  among  which  he  com- 
plained that  the  schools  give  too  little  attention  to  the  little 
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details  of  office  practice,  filing,  folding  letters,  rates  of  post- 
age, and  all  those  things  that  go  to  make  an  assistant  valua- 
ble in  an  office.  School  managers  fail  to  confine  their  ener- 
gies to  one  or  two  things.  Even  a  hog  will  not  run  himself 
thin  by  jumping  about  from  trough  to  trough.  Too  many 
school  principals  lower  themselves  to  the  position  of  un- 
commissioned officers  or  even  privates  in  the  Ananias  Club  by 
recommending  every  student,  whether  competent  or  not,  thus 
ruining  pupil,  office  and  school.  The  commercial  school 
should  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  cultural  and  practical. 
Education  for  service  represents  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood   or    womanhood." 

As  an  orator,  Supt.  W.  M.  Davidson,  or  tlie  Omaha  City 
schools,  stands  close  to  the  "Peerless  C/ne."  His  address 
was  full  of  fire,  he  is  a  live  wire  in  every  sense.  His  sen- 
tences were  snappy  and  sparkling,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reproduce  his  best  thoughts  without  printing  the  whole 
address.  He  particularly  lauded  vocational  education,  and 
classified  commercial  work  as  chief  along  this  line.  He 
would  begin  it  in  the  grades.  He  ridiculed  the  old-time 
classical  course,  designed  for  culture,  which  turns  people  out 
into  the  world  with  no  qualification  to  battle  with  life.  We 
must  educate  the  masses  rather  than  the  classes.  To  illus- 
trate how  a  subject  may  be  illuminated  by  the  teacher  he 
recited  "Sheridan's  Ride"  to  illustrate  the  study  of  the  battle 
of  Winchester.  Closing  he  said.  "The  great  problem  of  ser- 
vice is  upon  our  shoulders,  let  us  be  equal  to  the  task." 

"The  Genesis  of  Penmanship  Instruction"  was  handled  in 
a  masterly  way  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  con- 
demns finger  movement  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  fingers 
are  used  as  vises  or  grips,  and  not  as  means  of  locomotion. 
The  law^  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
yet  that  work  is  light  and  easy  compared  with  the  trying 
ordeal  of  learning  to  write  as  taught  in  some  schools.  The 
average  teacher  seems  to  never  think  that  no  other  art  so 
tends  to  produce  nearsightedness,  curvature  of  the  spine, 
round  shoulders,  etc.  Instruction  in  writing  should  not  be- 
gin until  after  the  child  has  been  in  school  a  year  or  two 
and  the  time  well  used  in  building  up  a  strong  constitution. 
He  also  advocated  writing  large  at  first,  and  gradually  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  writing  as  the  child  becomes  oraer. 
The  machinery  should  have  special  attention,  and  the  child's 
elbow  should  not  be  kept  down.  Keep  it  up  and  the  arm 
free.  Too  frequently,  by  the  time  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
be  taught,  it  has   acquired  habits  that  must  be  unlearned." 

Every  one  present  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Ferris' 
next  topic,  "The  Fine  Art  of  Speech."  He  said  :  "The  public 
schools  and  all  other  schools  practically  ignore  the  fine  art 
of  speech.  The  teachers  think  their  pupils  are  not  learning 
to  use  the  language  unless  they  write  it,  yet  they  never  write 
it  when  expressing  their  daily  life  at  any  time.  It  paralyzes 
me  when  I  think  of  the  countless  hours  wasted  by  both  pupils 
and  teachers  in  writing  and  reading  written  work.  There  is 
absolutely  no   reason   for  the   retention   of   written   language 


work  in  the  schools,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  give  a  reason. 
We  simply  do  it  because  we  are  under  the  iron  hand  of  the 
colleges,  whose  requirements  belong  to  the  dark  ages.  It  is 
outrageous,  preposterous,  outlandish,  damnable!  There  are 
no  adjectives  strong  enough  to  express  my  feelings.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could  SWEAR!"  From  the  voci- 
ferous applause  received,  Mr.  Ferris  certainly  had  much 
sympathy    in   the   audience. 

A.  C.  Van  Sant.  of  Omaha,  next  took  the  floor.  Every- 
body knows  that  Mr.  Van  Sant  is  the  pioneer  teacher  of 
touch  typewriting,  as  his  system  was  the  first  one  ever  pub- 
lished. He  spoke  of  "Expert  Training  for  Typewriting 
Speed,"  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  "Expert  training  should  be  from  the  beginning  of 
the  practice.  First  of  all,  the  student  must  understand  the 
mechanism,  action  and  position  of  the  machine.  The  student 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  accuracy  is  the  foun- 
dation for  speed.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  sinking  the 
foundations  for  their  buildings  over  there  fifty  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  for  the  structure  must  stand  for  ages.  So 
should  typewriter  practice  begin  upon  the  solid  rock  of  ac- 
curacy, for  unless  there  is  accuracy  at  the  beginning  there 
will  be  none  at  the  end.  If  a  page  has  a  single  mistake,  re- 
write it." 

S.  H.  Goodyear,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  discussed  "Com- 
mercial Education  in  the  Universities"  in  a  very  able  and 
thorough  manner.  He  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  far  off 
when  colleges  and  universities  will  recognize  the  value  of 
commercial  work,  and  accept  it  for  credit  as  many  of  them 
are  establishing  higher  schools  of   commerce. 

In  another  able  address  Mr.  Ferris  discussed  "Care  and 
Culture  of  the  Teacher,"  after  which  the  associations  ad- 
journed to  the  Hotel  Rome,  where  the  Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer Company  dispensed  their  hospitality  with  a  lavish 
hand  by  receiving  as  guests  for  an  elaborate  dinner  all  those 
in  attendance  at  the  convention.  Frank  M.  Evans,  assistant 
secretary  and  M.  O.  Plowman,  local  manager,  did  the  honors 
and  did  them  well.  Two  hundred  and  forty  were  seated  in 
the  brilliantly  lighted  banquet  hall,  and  enjoyed  the  bounteous 
repast  to  the  utmost. 


Garden   Radishes 


W.    N.    Ferris,  Jerome    B.    Howard, 

Big    Kapids,    Mich.  Cincinnati,     Ohio. 

MENU. 
Canopy  a  la  Russe 

Pimolas 
Bouillon   Bellview 


Ecrevissea  la  Diahle  en  Coquille 
Pomme   Julienne 

Breast  of  Spring  Chicken  a  la  Pascaline 
Pvramid  Sweet  Potato  Green  Peas 


Rutnart  Frappe 


Salade  aux   Fruits 


Maple   Mousse 


Fancv   Cake 


Demi  Tasse 
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And  there  were  more  good  things  to  come,  for  immediately 
after  the  toasts,  which  were  short  and  snappy,  C.  V.  Oden,  of 
the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  ably  assisted  by  P..  W. 
Plage  and  others,  chaperoned  the  whole  party  of  rollicking 
laughing  schoolmaams  and  schoolmasters  to  the  Boyd  theatre, 
where  as  guests  of  the  Underwood  Company,  we  witnessed 
that  delightful  comedy  "Peter  Pan."  Not  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity.  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  School  Manager  of  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company,  employed  a  photographer  to 
make  a  large  picture  of  the  members  of  both  associations 
and  announced  that  a  copy  would  be  mailed  to  each  membel 
with  the  compliments  of  the  company.  It  was  a  great  day, 
running  over   with   good   things.  ' 

SATURDAY. 

It  was  very  appropriate  that  the  first  number  on  the  pro- 
gram on  Saturday  morning  should  be  Miss  lone  Duffy,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  who  took  as  her  subject,  "How  a  Woman 
Can  Run  a  Business  College."  "If  there  could  be  injected 
into  every  woman  teacher  in  the  land  some  potent  drug- 
to  inspire  self-confidence,  we  could  see  a  revolution.  Woman- 
hood alone  is  their  greatest  asset,  and  conscience  plays 
a  large  part  in  woman's  undertakings.  The  advertising  value 
of  womanhood  is  worth  more  than  we  can  measure.  The 
same  consciousness  which  helps  in  other  directions  would 
give  full  value  to  every  student."  And  her  address  was  re- 
plete with  many  more  terse  remarks  like  these. 

The  great  pyrotechnic  display  of  the  meeting  was  led  by 
Colonel  Soule  when  he  denounced  "chain"  schools,  the  em- 
ployment of  solicitors  and  other  evils  that  exist  in  the  pro- 
fession to-day.  He  was  in  deep  earnest,  and  while  some 
members  seemed  to  squirm  in  their  seats,  the  Colonel  swerved 
neither  to  the  right  or  Wt,  but  struck  straight  from  the 
shoulder  as  he  always  does.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  ad- 
dress, the  association  voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  body  for 
coming   so    far   to   be   with   us. 

Again  Mr.  Ferris  was  on  the  floor  and  with  characteristic 
vehemence  said :  "Not  one  of  you  teachers  can  think  of  one 
thing  for  five  minutes!  You  expect  your  students  to  do  it, 
but  you  cannot  do  it  yourselves.  Not  over  ten  per  cent,  of  all 
the  time  consumed  in  study  is  efficient.  We  do  not  condense 
our  mental  effort.  Relate  new  information  to  past  knowl- 
edge. The  greatest  word  in  the  English  language  is  Rela- 
tion." He  advised  all  to  make  surroundings  conducive  to 
study  by  properly  ventilating  the  rooms,  i.roviaing  proper 
light  and  comfortable  seats. 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  of  Cincinnati,  explained  "Why  Stu- 
dents Fail  to  Attain  Speed  in  Shorthand"  by  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  poor  instruction  from  incompetent  teachers, 
lack  of  inspiration  and  consequent  interest  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  causes  more  students  to  fail  than  all 
other  things  combined.  He  advocated  advanced  standards 
for  admittance,  increasing  the  vocabulary  by  much  reading, 
etc.,  as  aids  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

The  contest  for  the  Brown  Typewriting  Trophy,  which  is 
competed  for  each  year,  now  took  place.  Fifteen  minutes 
writing  from  dictation  and  fifteen  minutes  from  copy  was 
the  test,  and  the  cup  was  won  for  the  Select  School,  Miss 
Sarah  Sabolsky,  Principal,  Chicago,  by  Master  Parker  Wood- 


son, a  youth  of  slender  proportions  aged  only  fifteen.  He 
wrote  a  general  average  of  -IT  23-30  words  per  m;ntue,  alter 
all  errors  were  deducted,  but  he  made  only  44  while  writing 
927    words. 

The  Williams'  rapid  calculation  medal  was  won  by  Will- 
iam Clark,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  with  an  average  of  nine 
points  out  of  a  possible  ten. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Omaha  schools,  the  officers 
of  both  Associations,  as  well  as  our  distinguished  visitors  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Colonel  George  Soule, 
W.  X.  Ferris,  C.  P.  Zaner,  Jerome  P..  Howard,.  O.  H.  White, 
and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Smith,  Miss  Nettie  Huff,  and  others  who 
had  never  attended  the  sessions  before. 


Master    Pakki.r   Woodson. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  also  due  to  the  type- 
writer companies  who  brought  speed  operators.  The  Rem- 
ington brought  Weise  and  Smith,  the  Underwood  Blaisdell 
and  Trefzger,  Jr.,  and  the  Smith  Premier  the  coming  young 
operator,  Miss  Alice  Owen.  The  bookmen  were  present 
with  their  displays  as  usual,  and  nothing  was  lacking  to 
make  it  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

It  was  vottd  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Des  Moines.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  see  fit  to  set  the 
time  earlier  in  the  month  of  May,  as  for  two  years  past  it  has 
come  commencement  week,  which  prevented  the  attendance 
of  high  school  teachers.     The  new  officers  are : 

H.  B.  Boyles,  Boyles'  B.  C,  Omaha,  President. 

W.   \".   Watson,   Lincoln   B.   C,   Lincoln,   N(  br.,   Vice-Pres. 

vli^s   Mary   Horner,  Waterloo  B.   C.  Waterloo,   la.,  Sec. 

Miss  Lena  Vogt,  Traer,  Iowa,  Treasurer. 


G.   E.    King. 
Cedar    Rapids,    la 


A.    R.    Whitmori 
St.    Joseph,    M.i 
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PRELIMINARY    PROGRAM   OF  THE   FIFTH   CON- 
VENTION,   GREGG    SHORTHAND 
ASSOCIATION 
To  be   Held  in  Chicago,  August   1-5,    1910 

The  meetings  will  be  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  pos- 
sibly one  of  two  afternoons.  It  is  intended  to  follow  the  plan 
df  the  meetings  last  year  by  devoting  the  afternoons  to 
recreation  and  outings. 

While  the  assignment  of  topics  lias  nut  yet  been  completed, 
the  general  plan  will  be  as   follows: 

GENERAL   TOPICS. 

Methods  of  Presenting  Lessons. 

Examinations  and   Tests:    When  and   How   Given. 
The    Most   Tactful    and    Effective    Way    of    Criticising   and 
Correcting  the  Student's  Shorthand  Work. 
Teaching  Business  English. 
Time-Saving  Methods  of  Correcting  Papers. 
"My  Favorite  Less-  n." 
Wliat  L'se  I   Make  of  (he  Blackboard   (illustrated). 

(a)    In   Theory   Work;    (b)    in   the    Advanced    Depart- 
ment. 
Talks  to  Students:    How,  When.  What? 
The   Daily    Program:     How    Arranged   to   Secure   the   Best 
Results  in  all   Subjects. 

SHORTHAND    PENMANSHIP. 

1.  When  to  Begin,  and   How    Much. 

2.  Methods  of  Creating  Interest  and  Securing  Sufficient 
Practice. 

3.  How  W'ork  Is  Conducted  :  Blackboard  or  Notebooks— 
or  Both' 

TOPICS    ALREADY    ASSIGNED. 

The  Origin,  History,  and  Development  of  Shorthand  (with 
blackboard  illustrations).  E.  X.  .Miner,  Editor,  "The  Phono- 
graphic World  and  Commercial  School  Review."  \Tew  York. 
Mr.  Miner  will  also  display  a  number  of  verv  old  and  rare 
shorthand   works. 

The  Training  of  Mr.  Swem  and  -Miss  Tarr  for  the  Inter- 
national Shorthand   Speed   Contest.  John   R.  Gregg. 

Some  new  theories  of  speed  development  tested  and  proved 
sound  under  trying  conditions.  These  theories  are  so  im- 
portant as  to  be  likely  to  revolutionize  advanced  shorthand 
teaching. 

A  full  explanation  by  Mr.  Gre«r,  with  or?ctirpl  illustra- 
tions and  demonstrations  by  Mr.  Swm  and  Miss  Tarr. 

The  Past  Year — and  Next,  John  R.  Gregg. 

SHORTHAND    SPEED    CONTEST    FOR    THE   GREGG    TROPHY. 

All  contestants  making  a  record  of  1J0  or  more  words  a 
minute,  net,  will  be  awarded  Speed  Certificates. 

The   "Gregg  Tropin"   will   lie   awarded   permanentlv   to   the 
contestant   who   wins   it   three  fines   in   succession.     The   com- 
plete rules  of  the  contest  will  be  announced   in  the  next  num- 
ber cf  the  Gregg  Writer,  or  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
TE\CHFFs'    MEDAL    CONTEST    FOR    1:1   CM»i'I;'i    WORK. 

A  medal  contest  for  teachers  will  also  be  held,  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : 

1.  Placing  on  board  the  salient  points  or  illustrations  of  a 
lesson  selected  by  the  judees. 

2.  Writing  on  board  from  dictation  (this  is  for  style,  not 
speed). 

3.  Five-minute  lesson  or  illustrations  on  Shorthand  Pen- 
manship. 

The  work  will  be  graded  on  accuracy  of  form  (size,  pro- 
portion, etc.).  artistic  quality,  ease  of  execution,  correctness, 
neatness,  and   effectiveness  of  arrangement. 

Entri  s  must  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  convention. 
Those  who  take  part  in  this  contest  must  he  actually  engaged 
in  teaching,  or  have  been  eneaeed  in  teaching  within  six 
months  of  the  time  of  the  convention. 

PRIZES. 

A  handsome  gold  medal,  suitably  ensrraved.  will  b*  awarded 
to  the  winner.  The  winner  of  second  place  will  be  awarded  a 
silver  medal,  and  the  winner  of  third  place  a  bronze  medal. 

TYPEWRITING   SESSIONS. 

1.  Starting  the  Student  Right. 

2.  Development  of  Speed. 

3.  The  "Finishing  Touches." 
Demonstrations  bv  experts  on  all  leading  machines. 

HTCH    SCHOOL    SESSION. 

The  program  for  this  section  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  committee  which  will  make  a  report  before  the  regular 
program  is  issued.  This  section  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  helpf'd  of  the  la=t  convention,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  committee  will  provide  some  attractive  features. 


REPORTERS     SESSION. 
Speed  Training. 

The  Broader  Preparation  Needed  for  Reporting. 
Reporting  Expedients   Discussed    (with  blackboard   illustra- 
tions). 

THE  QUESTION    BOX. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  popular 
feature  in  the  G.  S.  A.  conventions.  Teachers  are  advised  to 
make  a  notation  of  the  things  they  "want  to  know,"  and  put 
them  in  the  box.  If  they  wish  to  have  a  question -answered 
by  a  certain  teacher,  the  question  should  be  headed  "To 
,"  giving  name. 

TEACHERS'    CERTIFICATES. 

An  examination  for  the  Teacher's  Certificate  will  be  held 
si  me  afternoon  or  evening,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  program. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Particulars  about  room  and  board,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion desired,  will  lie  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Kitty 
Dixon,    15]    Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


EDITOR'S   CALENDAR 

THE  ART  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  SOLICITING,  by 
William  G.  Haupt.  Published  by  the  author.  1321  Nor- 
woi  d  Si..  Chicago.  Cloth.  Price,  $2. 
In  manj  sections  there  is  no  more  important  branch  of 
business  education  than  the  art  of  getting  pupils,  and  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  the  teacher  who  can,  upon  occasion, 
turn  his  attention  to  soliciting.  The  teacher  who  can,  during 
tie  summer  months,  when  the  young  people  are  graduating 
from  public  schools  and  the  attendance  at  the  business  college 
is  lightest,  bring  in  business  for  the  institution,  is  sure  of  a 
permanent  position  at  a  good  salary  ;  and  the  capable  solicitor, 
even  if  he  cannot  teach,  will  have  healthful  work  with  re- 
muneration equal  to  that  received  by  the  best  teachers,  all 
the  year  round.  The  supply  of  this  sort  of  men  is  not  equal 
to  .he  demand.  If  Mr.  Haupt's  book,  which  is  not  the  work 
of  a  theorist,  but  embodies  the  practical  experiences  of  a 
man  who  has  gotten  business  in  a  fiercely  competitive  field, 
can  aid  in  the  development  of  solicitors,  it  will  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  business  school  proprietors  in  most  of  the 
larger  cities  as  well  as  in  many  smaller  places.  The  book  is 
written  in  convincing  style  and  contains  many  suggestions 
which  even  the  most  successful  solicitor  can  use  to  advantage 
in  his  work. 


THE    FIRST    ACTUAL    INTERNATIONAL    SHORT- 
HAND CONTEST. 

J.  N.  Kimball,  the  great  promoter  of  shorthand  contests, 
informs  The  Business  Journal  that  on  October  25-27  there 
will  he  held,  simultaneously,  in  London  and  New  York,  In- 
ternational Shorthand  Contests  for  Amateurs  and  Reporters. 
These  will  lie  under  the  direction  of  Bernard  De  Bear,  of 
London,  and  J.  N.  Kimball,  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
contest  will  he  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City.  The  London  contest  in  a  locality  to  be  chosen  by  Mr. 
De  Bear.  Arrangements  are  made  that  the  matter  to  be 
dictated  shall  be  identical  in  both  contests,  and  to  be  given  at 
such  times  that  there  shall  he  no  possibility  of  the  matter 
being  known  in  one  country  by  any  individuals  save  the  two 
gentlemen  named,  whose  honor  guarantees  that  no  collusion 
shall  be  had,  or  any  possibility  of  any  prior  knowledge 
being  given  by  cable  or  otherwise.  Now  let  us  look  for  an 
honorable  and  world-interesting  genuine  Speed  Contest. 


The  R.  B.  I.  Big  Summer  School. 
From  a  recent  letter  received   from  the  Rochester,   N.   Y., 
Business  Institute  we  quote  as  follows :    "The  indications  for 
an  excellent  attendance  at  our  Summer  School  are  bright." 
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THE  NEW  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM 

By  Charles  Moreau  Hakc.hr. 
A\'E  you  been  out  on  a  modern  farm  lately — not 
a  fancy  country  place  owned  by  a  millionaire 
who  farms  as  a  pastime,  but  on  a  real  farm 
whose  owner  must  earn  bread  and  butter  for 
himself  and  his  family  from  the  products  of 
his  fields? 
Perhaps  you  once  lived  on  a  farm,  and  you  recall  the  cum- 
bersome implements  and  the  vast  amount  of  hand  labor.  You 
know  in  a  general  way,  of  course,  that  many  things  have  been 
invented  to  make  the  work  of  crop-raising  easier ;  but  that  is 
only  a  part  of  the  farmer's  new  advantage. 

"'How  much  did  you  make  last  year?"  you  ask  of  the 
modern   farmer. 

"Let  me  look  at  my  books — " 

So  he  keeps  books!  In  the  corner  of  the  living-room  is  a 
roll-top  desk.  He  has  a  set  of  accounts  by  which  he  knows 
just  what  crops,  what  animals,  and  what  methods  of  selling 
are  profitable  and  what  entail  a  loss. 

One  day  he  decides  to  have  a  sale — a  "public  vendue"  you 
used  to  term  it.  He  takes  the  "copy"  for  his  advertising  to 
the  newspaper  office — it  is  typewriten.  So  there  is  a  type- 
writer, too!  He  has  farm  stationery,  with  a  name  for  the 
farm  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner — perhaps  a  picture  of 
his  house  beneath  it.  In  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the 
sheets  on  which  is  written  the  list  of  articles  the  printer 
notes  something  like  this :  "Franklin  Mason,  Proprietor,  R. 
F.   D.  9." 

That  means  he  is  a  business  man,  too — the  real  secret  of  the 
modern  farmer's  success.  He  indulges  no  more  in  speculation 
and  guesswork,  but  follows  a  system. 

Who  has  taught  it  to  him?  Principally  the  younger  gener- 
ation, the  hundreds  of  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  who 
take  out  to  the  older  farmers  ideas  and  plans  that  mean 
greater  profits,  less  labor,  and  more  comfort.  They  substitute 
for  the  windmill  a  gasoline  engine ;  they  attach  to  the  power 
a  feed-grinder,  a  milking  machine,  and  a  waterworks  system 
that  makes  bath-rooms  and  modern  laundries  possible.  They 
fit  the  house  with  a  furnace  and  light  it  with  gas.  They  plan 
intensive  agriculture,  balanced  nutrition,  and  economic  breed- 
ing. A  whole  new  chapter  of  history  has  been  opened  in  the 
fields. 

Take  the  average  farmer  who  twenty  years  ago  started  on 
a  Western  homestead.  Think  of  the  things  he  did  not  know. 
His  plans  were  limited  largely  to  the  putting  in  of  two  crops 
— wheat  and  corn — and  he  did  not  understand  all  the  methods 
of  doing  that.  He  followed  the  system  of  his  father  before 
him,  and  trusted  to  fortune.  If  he  harvested  a  crop,  he  took 
the  money  and  paid  his  debts.  If  he  did  not,  he  increased  his 
mortgage  and  tried  again.  He  had  no  resource  that  was 
certain  to  turn  in  enough  on  which  to  support  his  family. 

To-day  he  has  wheat  and  corn  as  before,  but  he  reads  in 
the  bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  what  are  the  best  times  to  plant,  what  the 
best  seed,  and  how  best  to  prepare  the  ground.  College  bred 
wheat  increased  the  yield  of  Kansas  fields  4,000,000  bushels 
last  year,  worth  $4,000,000  at  market  price. 

Over  on  the  creek  bottom  he  has  a  held  of  alfalfa— twenty 
years  ago  alfalfa  had  not  been  heard  of  by  the  average 
farmer.  He  cuts  from  it  three  or  four  crops  a  year.  Then 
he  threshes  the  seed  from  the  last  crop  and  sells  it  at  $7  a 
bushel. 

His  cows  pay  a  regular  sum  into  his  bank  account  monthly. 
It  may  be  only  $15,  or  it  may  he  $30,  on  the  20th  of  the 
month — but  it  adds  to  his  ability  to  buy  groceries  and  clothing, 
and  he  can  plan  ahead  with  surety  that  he  will  have  that  much 


in  cash  and  need  not  wait  a  year  for  his  money  to  come  in  a 
lump,  if  indeed  it  comes  at  all.  That  makes  farming  a  busi- 
ness. 

Then  there  are  the  relations  toward  the  outside  world.  It 
is  a  new  application  of  business  methods  to  the   farm. 

Last  summer  a  company  of  college  boys  from  Indiana  went 
out    into    central    Kansas    to   help   harvest   the    wheat.      They 
worked  well,  and  added  a  touch  of  cheer  to  the  evening  gath- 
erings  around  the  big  red  barn.     To  he  sure,  they  insisted  on 
telephoning  to  town  every  evening  to  learn  the  baseball  scores 
of  the  day,  chalking  the  records  on  the  side  of  the  barn  for 
reference  and  discussion,  and  they   were  a   bit   finicky   about 
wearing  their  coats  at  table  when  the  housewife  was  present. 
But   the    farmer   liked   them,  and   it   was   with  some   pleasure 
that  on  the  last  Saturday  he  handed  to  each  a  check  on  the 
Farmers'  State  Bank,  in  which  he  was  a  stockholder. 
A  little  dubiously  they  looked  at  the  pieces  of  blue  paper.. 
'What  shall  we  do  with  them?"  asked  one. 
"Why,  go  to  the  bank  and  get  your  money." 
"•But   who   will   identify   us?" 

The  farmer  saw  the  point,  and  collected  the  checks,  which 
he  tore  to  hits.  He  hurried  to  town  and  came  back  with  a 
roll  of  bills,  with  which  he  paid  off  the  men.  He  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  issuing  checks  for  all  the  transactions 
of  the  farm  that  he  did  not  realize  the  position  of  these 
strangers. 

The  average  farmer  comes  into  the  newspaper  office  to  pay 
his  subscription.  He  takes  out  a  check-book  and,  though  the 
Mini  is  only  a  dollar,  it  is  paid  through  the  bank.  Where  ten 
farmers  had  bank  accounts  two  decades  ago,  a  hundred  do 
to-day.  They  have  learned  the  value  of  modern  methods  of 
finance.  This  makes  them  better  managers  ;  it  keeps  in  order 
their  business  affairs,  which  the  old-fashioned  ways  never  did. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  farmer's  motor  car.  He 
possesses  it  exactly  as  he  did  a  rubber-tired  surrey  before  it. 
and  a  spring  wagon  before  that,  because  it  is  the  need  of 
the  hour  for  his  transportation — and  because  he  is  able  to  pur- 
chase one  at  the  moderate  prices  that  now  prevail  for  service- 
able machines. 

But  the  motor  car  means  less  to  the  farmer  than  some  new- 
implements  that  are  coming  into  use  on  the  modern  farm. 
If  you  lived  on  a  farm  as  a  boy,  you  probably  worked  at  the 
business  end  of  a  straw-carrier  during  threshing  time.  You 
remember  the  long  hours  in  dust  and  straw  that  nearly  suffo- 
cated and  drowned  you.  Xow  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  straw  is  stacked  by  the  directions  of  a  man  who  manipu- 
lates a  long  tube  through  which  a  strong  current  of  air  forces 
the  straw — "wind-stacker"  they  call  it.  You  also  helped  carry 
bushel  measures  of  grain  from  the  separator  to  the  wagons, 
marking  the  record  as  you  toiled.  Xow  the  wheat  is  weighed 
and  measured  as  it  runs  through  a  pipe  from  the  machine  and' 
pours  in  a  ruddy  stream  into  the  wagon.  It  takes  less  help 
to  do  the  work  than  ever  before. 

Or  you  followed  the  plow  up  and  down  the  field,  stubbing 
your  toes  and  growing  exasperated  when  the  horses,  fly-tor- 
mented, tangled  themselves  in  the  reins  and  traces. 

"Plowing  is  always  hard  work  for  the  horses,"  you  remark- 
to  the  farmer. 

"Oh,  we  don't  use  the  horses  now,"  is  the  reply,  if  you  are 
on  a  thoroughly  advanced  place.  He  takes  you  to  the  field, 
where  is  progressing  a  queer,  misshapen,  puffing  machine  be- 
hind which  trail  various  attachments — something  like  a  strand- 
ed air-ship.  It  is  the  modern  ground-preparer — for  it  is  more 
than  a  plow. 

The  foremost  portion  of  the  implement  is  a  gasoline  or 
steam  engine  on  big,  broad  wheels.  Its  driver  has  about  as. 
difficult    a    task    as    the    careful    chauffeur    on    a    city    street. 
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Behind  are  four,  six,  or  eight  plows,  each  turning  over  a 
chocolate  furrow  as  clean  and  neat  as  the  best  plowman 
could  do  it.  Yet  behind  that  comes  a  series  of  wheels  and 
teeth  that  smooths  and  presses  the  broken  ground,  these 
plows  and  harrows  being  guided  by  another  man,  who  rides 
at  the  rear  of  them.  When  the  machine  has  passed,  the 
earth  is  plowed  and  pulverized,  ready  for  seeding.  It  makes 
a  business  of  even  the  prosaic  process  of  plowing— robbing 
it  of  its  poetry,  perhaps,  but  lessening  the  cost  and  saving 
horse-flesh. 

It  will  be  but  a  few  years  when,  with  the  motor  truck,  the 
motor  car,  and  the  motor  implements,  horses  will  be  needed 
on  the  farm  only  for  emergencies  and  for.  doing  the  work  in 
small  fields  where  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  large  machines. 
What  does  this  mean  to  the  farmer's  family? 
The  boy  who  formerly  spent  three  hours  in  the  morning 
and  three  more  in  the  evening  milking  cows— no  pleasant  job 
m  summer  time,  and  not  much  better  in  winter— now  with  a 
milking-machine  saves  two-thirds  of  the  time  and  is  able  .to 
enjoy  a  little  leisure.  He  can  go  to  town  or  visit  with  the 
neighboring  boys.  He  feels  that  he  is  a  business  man  and 
not  a  toiler  without  hope  of  relief. 

"I  knew  I  could  make  money  with  a  dairy  herd,"  one 
farmer  expressed  it,  "but  I  could  not  put  my  boys  at  the 
drudgery.  It  meant  that  they  would  not  have  time  even  to 
go  to  church.  Now  they  can  enjoy  a  little  of  life,  and  I 
think  thev  will  stay  with  me." 

That  is  what  the  farmer  seeks— help  from  his  boys— and 
when  they  hurry  to  town  it  means  that  he  must  go  too.  If 
they  can  be  induced  to  think  of  farming  as  a  business,  there 
is   hope   of   keeping  them. 

And  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters— something  is  lifted 
from  their  shoulders  by  the  new  era.  The  early  settlers  of 
the  West,  and  even  some  within  twenty  years,  were  ex- 
emplars of  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  Said  a  housewife 
who  went  through  the  homestead  era: 

"For  years  I  washed  at  a  tub  as  my  grandmother  did,  and 
my  back  is  yet  bent  with  the  exertion  of  those  days.  Now 
the  washing  is  done  by  a  machine  run  by  an  engine  at  the 
barn.  I  churned  in  an  old  wooden  churn— how  many  hot 
mornings  I  lifted  that  old  dasher!  Now  the  separator  takes 
the  butter-fat  from  the  milk  before  it  comes  to  the  house. 
What  butter-making  we  do  is  in  a  barrel  churn,  turned  by 
the  same  engine.  I  ironed  with  the  old-fashioned  iron  heated 
on  a  scorching  stove  that  made  the  kitchen  like  an  oven. 
Now  I  have  an  ingenious  gas-heated  flat-iron  and  my  iron- 
ing-room is  in  the  screened  back  porch,  where  there  is  breeze 
and  comfort.  Then  we  went  to  town  once  a  week  in  a  lum- 
ber wagon;  now  we  go  almost  every  evening  if  it  is  pleasant, 
and  cover  the  distance,  ten  miles,  in  half  an  hour  in  a 
motor  car.  No,  I  cannot  keep  domestic  help  on  the  farm: 
but  neither  can  many  of  my  friends  in  town.  However,  I 
have  a  chance  to  care  for  my  work  without  being  a  slave, 
and  that  is  something  I  never  did  before."  In  some  instances 
the  family  reads  by  electric  light  and  sews  by  electric  power 
generated  on  the  farm. 

Along  with  this  the  farmer  takes  an  interest  in  the  business 
affairs  of  the  community.  He  has  put  some  of  his  savings 
in  the  bank,  and  so  is  brought  into  touch  with  the  other  pros- 
perous farmers  of  the  township.  He  has  an  interest  in  the 
mill,  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  co-operative  store,  and 
is  a' part  owner  of  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Company,  hundreds 
of  these  companies  now  being  scattered  over  the  agricultural 
States.  The  elevator  companies  handle  the  farmer's  grain 
and  teach  him  the  broader  features  of  transportation  and 
trade,  leading  him  out  into  a  wider  view  of  business.  He 
has  dropped  his  isolation  and  become  a  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  financial  life  of  to-day. 


Where  of  old  he  spent  the  long  evenings  brooding  over 
fancied  wrongs  and  came  to  believe  himself  a  victim  of 
machinations  and  of  circumstances,  now  he  goes  out  and 
helps  to  manage  and  is  a  part  of  the  industrial  world. 

Farms  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  sold  seven  years 
ago  for  $40  an  acre  are  now  worth  twice  or  thrice  that  sum. 
Why?  They  do  not  raise  larger  crops,  they  are  no  nearer 
to  town,  they  have  no  richer  soil.  The  owner  of  one,  who 
has  seen  the  value  of  his  homestead  of  a  quarter-section 
(160  acres)  enhance  from  $1.25  an  acre  to  $16,000,  put  it  in 
a   nutshell   when   he   said : 

"It  is  the  increase  of  comfort  and  of  convenience  that  makes 
it  worth  more.  When  I  can  talk  to  every  other  farmer,  every 
merchant,  and  every  buyer  of  my  products  over  the  telephone, 
when  I  can  get  the  news  of  the  world  by  carrier  every  morn- 
ing, when  I  can  save  enough  time  out  of  the  day  to  give  me 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  things  that  folks  in  town  enjoy, 
it  makes  my  farm  worth  more  as  a  home,  and  that  value  has 
increased  more  than  the  value  of  the  products  I  can  sell." 
"But  you  still  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning?" 
"Well,  the  habits  of  the  farmer  do  not  change  so  easily; 
but  I  notice  that  my  young  folks  do  not  get  up  as  early  as  I 
did  when  I  was  young,  and  if  we  get  things  a  little  better 
systematized,  I  expect  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  eight- 
hour  day  will  be  the  rule  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the 
factorv." 

That  may  be  long  years  coming,  but  as  the  farmer's  work 
is  accomplished  in  less  time,  it  will  be  either  that  or  he  will 
have  more  leisure  than  he  ever  has  had  since  the  first  tiller  of 
the  soil  awaited   sun  and  rain. 

The   Outlook. 


Two  young  ladies  were  sitting  in  a  business  office,  hard  at 
work,  about  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  noon.  Mr.  Higgins, 
the  chief  dictator  enters.  "Which  of  you,  young  ladies, 
would  be  willing  to  stay  a  few  hours  this  afternoon,  forego- 
ing  your  customary  half-holiday,  that  I  may  push  through 
son  e  special  work  and  thus  enable  me  to  get  off  later  on  a 
most  important  business  matter  in  a  distant  city?" 

Miss  Fleming  spoke  up.  and  said:  "Mr.  Higgins,  I'd  be 
glad  to  do  this,  but  (a  fib)  I  have  an  engagement  to  help 
mother  on  a  piece  of  work  at  home  this  auernoon,  which  if 
it  isn't  done  to-day  can't  be  finished  before  Tom's  mar- 
riage next  week."  "Of  course,  Miss  Fleming,  I  wouldn't 
interfere  in  that  for  the  world.  But  how  is  it  with  you. 
Miss  Thompson?  Could  you  stay  awhile?"  "Why,  yes,  Mr. 
Higgins,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  aid  you  if  I  can,  for  I 
appreciate  greatly  your  kindness  in  the  half -holiday  matter 
in  the  past."  .        (> 

Mr.   Higgins   made   inquiry   later   as   to   "Tom's   marriage, 
and    there    was    a    final    "pay    envelope"    found    on    her   desk 
in   a   week   or   two,   while    Miss   Thompson's   "pay   envelope" 
was  found  with  an  extra  raise  of  salary  and  a  letter  of  ap- 
preciation  from   Mr.   Higgins. 

Girls!  Deal  squarely  with  your  employer.  Honesty  wins 
surelv. 


PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  vour  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this  month? 
If  so.  it  is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  ami  that 
von  should  send  us  immediately  75  cents  for  renewal,  or  «•«>■' 
for  the  News  Edition,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  copy. 
This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as  publishing  the  date  of  expiration 
each  month)  is  an  additional  cost  to  us:  hut  so  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  asked  to  be  kept  informed  concermng  exp.ration, 
we  feel  that  any  expense  is  justified.  _ 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Subscribers  wishing  to  hare  tneir 
magazines  sent  ttf  a  new  address  should  notify  us  prompt  y,  giv- 
rsS,he  old  address  and  specifying  the  -«SttS^™Tll5 
Regular  Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
'ucopTes  may  be  received.  Do  not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher 
wno   sent   in  your  subscription,  but   write  to  this  office  d.rect. 
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J.  W.  Swank,  Washington,  D.  C,  A  Prince  Among  Men. 

Photograph  just    taken    showing    how    he    looks    in    his 

seventy-fifth  year. 

INVITATIONS   RECEIVED 

The  graduates  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Commerce, 
Class,  1910,  cordially  invite  you  to  be  present  at  their  Dancing 
Reception,  Friday  evening,  June  19,  1910. 

The  Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York,  requests  the 
honor  of  your  presence  at  its  Fifty-second  Anniversary  and 
Commencement  Exercises  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  at  eight  o'clock.     Carnegie  Hall. 

The  Faculty  and  the  Senior  Class  of  Saint  Mary's,  Monroe, 
Mich.,  desire  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  sixteenth 
of  June,  1910,  at  half  after  two  o'clock. 

The  President  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  request 
the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Com- 
mencement, Thursday  morning,  June  9,  1910,  at  eleven  o'clock. 
The  Auditorium. 

The  Faculty  and  Graduating  Class  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y., 
School  of  Commerce  request  the  honor  of  your  presence  at 
the  Commencement  Exercises,  Thursday  evening,  June  23, 
eight  o'clock.     New  Century  Auditorium. 

McCann's  School  requests  the  honor  of  your  presence  at 
the  Graduation  Day  Exercises  of  the  Class  of  1910  on  Tues- 
day, June  21,  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Auditorium.  Read- 
me. Pa. 
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MISS  MLLETT 


A    Recent    Production    of    the    Genius    and    Skill    of    Mr. 
Swank. 


Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten  The  Greer  Business 
College  requests  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  its  Commence- 
ment Exercises,  Carnegie  Library  Hall,  June  17,  at  8  o'clock. 
Braddock,  Pa. 

You  are  invited  to  attend  the  Commencement  Exercises 
Class  1910  of  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  Commercial  College, 
Wednesday  evening,  June  1,  1910,  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Faculty  and  Graduating  Class  of  the  Merrill  College 
request  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  their  Commencement 
Exercises  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  1910,  at  eight  o'clock.  Lockwood's  Hall,  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

N.  P.  Heffley,  of  the  Heffley  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
with  Miss  Heffley  and  Miss  Yenni,  all  of  Brooklyn,  were  re- 
ported on  June  6  as  at  Pekin,  China,  on  their  tour  around 
the  world.  We  received  a  beautiful  picture  postal  from  Mr. 
Heffley  from  Japan  on  our  70th  birthday  celebration. 

The  most  excellent  piece  of  multigraph  typewriter  work 
we  have  ever  seen  has  just  reached  us  from  J.  D.  Strachan, 
of  Indianapolis,  in  the  shape  of  a  32-page  "Catalogue  of  the 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Books,  Magazines,  Reports,  etc., 
in  the  Library  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion. William  D.  Bridge,  Librarian,  1910."  The  catalogue 
is  neatly  bound,  corded,  and  has  an  attractive  cover. 
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STUDENTS'  SPECIMENS 
XXA  J.  XELSOX.  a  pupil  of  R.  E.  Leaf,  of  the 
Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle,  Wash.,  sent  us  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  her  handwriting, 
which  show  excellent  control  of  the  pen,  and 
they  won   for  her  a  certificate. 

Other  high  school  work  comes  from  W.  S.  Morris,  of 
Erie.  Pa.  The  specimens  are  selected  from  a  day's  work  of 
a  number  of  Mr.  Morris'  pupils,  and  all  show  care  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

J.  X.  Fulton,  of  the  International  Business  College,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  sent  us  work  of  an  especially  high  grade  from 
a  number  of  his  pupils.  The  movement  exercises  by  Richard 
E.  Perry  are  exceedingly  smooth  and  accurate. 

One  of  Canada's  contributions  this  month  is  from  D. 
Elston,  Alberta  Business  College,  Edmonton,  Alta.  The  work 
is  deserving  of  commendation. 

Probably  the  best  specimen  in  the  assortment  sent  in  by 
A.  L.  Peer,  Oklahoma  University  Preparatory  School,  Ton- 
kawa,  Okla.,  is  that  of  Nina  O'Mealey,  whose  hand  is  very 
businesslike.  Orville  Orr  and  Amnion  L.  Stahl  also  do  good 
wi  rk. 

Specimens  from  A.  K.  Feroe,  of  the  Lutheran  Xormal 
School,  Madison,  Minn.,  include  product  work  and  capitals, 
all  of  high  quality.  A  number  of  the  specimens  are  so  ex- 
cellent thafcit  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  for  special 
mention. 

Under  the  instruction  of  Sister  Mary  Germaine,  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Monroe,  Mich.,  the  pupils  seem  always  to 
make  notable  progress.  In  the  specimens  just  received  are 
movement  exercises,  capitals  and  product  work,  all  of  special 
merit. 

From  the  Taylor  School.  Philadelphia,  Freeman  Taylor, 
principal,  we  have  work  from  two  pupils  who  are  candidates 
for  the  certificate.  These  pupils  have  made  rapid  progress, 
and  give  promise  of  developing  into  practical  business  pen- 
men. 

We  are  always  interested  in  work  from  the  Rutland,  Vt., 
Business  College.  Under  L.  J.  Egelston's  supervision,  the 
1  p"jrrss  of  the  penmanship  pupils  is  always  rapid  and  sure. 
L.  Hunt,  of  the  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Business  College. 
us  two  neat  little  sheets  illustrating  the  work  of  his 
He  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  they 
oing.  ^.>i 

ipils  of  T.  C.  Knowles,  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial School,  are  rapidly  developing  form  and  movement 
under  his  careful  instruction.  We  are  pleased  to  receive 
specimens  of  the  best  work  of  a  score  of  these  young  people. 

One  cannot  fail  to  note  the  marked  improvement  made 
liy  Juliana  Frank,  of  Miner's  Business  Academy.  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  between  February  2nd  and  April  22nd,  as  displayed  by 
specimens  sent  in  by  the  instructor,  C.  H.  Larsh.  Hardly  less 
marked,  because  of  the  greater  improvement,  is  the  work  of 
W.  J.  Accles,  who  has  been  taking  penmanship  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

The  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  always  has  a  large 
class  of  good  penmen,  and  V.  M.  Rubert,  the  present  in- 
structor, sees  to  it  that  the  past  reputation  of  the  writing 
classes  is  being  lived  up  to.  In  the  large  assortment  sent  in, 
there  are  very  few  specimens  which  are  not  deserving  of 
special  commendation. 

A  few  lines  of  the  work  by  Harold  Griswold,  of  the 
Cortland,  X.  Y..  Business  Institute,  have  reached  us.  Mr. 
Griswold  has  the  making  of  a  penman  of  more  than  ordinary 
quality,  and  we  are  disposed  to  give  at  least  half  the  credit 
to  L.  E.  Edgecomb,  principal  if  the  school. 

Our   young   Xebraska    friends    in    Luther   Academy    have 


remembered  us  again,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  go  over  the 
pages.  Nearly  all  of  the  pupils  represented  have  quite  passed 
the  experimental  stage,  and  are  already  well  on  the  way  to 
practical  business  penmanship.  J.  M.  Ohslund  is  the  in- 
structor in  this  school. 

Any  business  man  would  be  glad  to  have  a  business  pen- 
man so  thoroughly  capable  as  Lawson  Gilbert,  of  Sadler's 
Business  College,  Baltimore.  His  writing  has  the  touch  which 
betrays  the  expert,  and  J.  E.  Plummer,  the  teacher,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  pupil. 

Movement  exercises  which  show  mastery  of  the  pen,  and 
some  excellent  business  signatures,  are  among  the  specimens 
of  work  sent  to  us  by  J.'C.  McTavish,  jf  the  Grand  Trunk 
Business  College,  Edmonton.  Alta.  The  work  of  P.  C.  Frie- 
sen  seems  to  be  a  little  the  best  of  those  received. 

Merritt  Davis,  one  of  our  western  friends,  has  afforded 
us  pleasure  by  letting  us  see  what  his  pupils  in  the  Capital 
Business  College,  Salem,  Ore.,  are  doing.  Every  copy  shows 
the  effect  of  hard  work  and  careful  training. 

Clyde  L.  Xewell  is  maintaining  his  old  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  penmanship,  and  sends  in  a  number  of  specimens 
of  the  work  of  his  pupils  in  Wood's  Business  School,  Brook- 
lyn. For  two  months'  pupils  the  work  of  Dorothy  Bakst, 
Annie   Meyerhoff  and  Rose  Wohl  is  especially  notable. 

Among  our  successful  female  teachers  of  penmanship 
will  be  found  Mrs.  P.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  Pasadena,  Cal.,  High 
School.  The  specimens  sent  in  by  her  pupils  are  all  the  more 
notable  because  results  are  usually  harder  to  get  in  the  high 
schools  than  in  business  institutions.  She  is  producing  a 
number  of  excellent  penmen. 

D.  D.  Jones,  of  the  Lattef-Day  Saints'  Academy, 
Thatcher,  Ariz.,  is  preaching  the  gospel  of  good  penmanship 
among  the  young  people  of  that  section.  He  sends  us  in  the 
evidence  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  four  of  his  pupils. 

A.  C.  Doering,  of  Wood's  Fifth  Ave.  School,  Xew  York, 
sent  in  a  number  of  pages  from  the  practice  work  of  his 
students.  Mr.  Djering  seems  to  know  how  to  touch  the  right 
spring  to  get  results  in  his  penmanship  classes.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  the  specimens  is  that  by  S.  Vasquez. 

From  B.  F.  Overstreet,  of  Douglas  College,  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  we  have  both  movement  exercises,  capitals  and 
sentence  work  which  are  fully  up  to  the  mark.  We  would 
select  the  work  of  M.  A.  Griglak  as  the  most  worthy  of 
mention. 

X'one  of  the  female  teachers  of  penmanship  are  doing 
better  work  than  Mrs.  Nina  P.  H.  XToble,  Morse  Business 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.  She  has  sent  in  a  large  number 
of  pages  from  the  work  of  her  pupils,  including  specimen 
invoices  and  bills,  and  all  show  the  same  evidences  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  student  and  thorough  training  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  poor  work  among  the 
many   specimens   received. 

For  marked  improvement  in  business  writing,  we  have 
rarely  seen  anything  more  interesting  than  the  work  of  Marie 
Rosse,  who  is  a  pupil  of  E.  C.  Strobeck,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Paterson,  X.  J.  When  this  pupil  started  work  last  fall, 
she  seemed  to  have  almost  no  control  of  the  pen  whatsoever. 
Her  movement  exercises  are  now  models  of  neatness,  and 
she  writes  a  signature  which  shows  a  mastery  of  the  pen 
rapidly  approaching  perfection. 


Beers  Interkeyed  Progressive  Dictation  Book,  1010,  Second 
edition,  enlarged,  lies  on  our  table.  It  would  seem  that 
any  bright  mind,  from  the  text-book  and  this  dictation  book 
ought  to  quickly  master  the  Beers  system  of  shorthand. 
Light  line   shorthand  most   attractively  presented. 
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COMMERCIAL  BEGINNINGS 

A  IN  and  Abel  did  not  "swap  jack-knives,"  but  we 
have  no  doubt  they  traded  with  each  other. 
Men  have  been  trading  ever  since.  A  trade 
however  small  in  quantity  or  quality,  is  com- 
merce, individual  national  or  international, 
jmmerce  developes  acquaintances,  stimulates  inves- 
vakens    personal    desires    and    gratifies    individual 


Trade  o 
tigation, 

needs.  Doubtless  at  first  men  traded  in  "things"  right  at 
hand ;  they  "gave  and  took"  what  could  be  seen  by  the  buyer 
and  shown  by  the  seller.  After  a  while,  men  purchased 
articles  which  were  promised  to  be  delivered  later,  and  of 
course  some  form  of  guarantee  must  be  made.  This  may- 
have  led,  and  doubtless  did  lead,  to  some  third  person,  accep- 
table to  both  parties,  becoming  responsible  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  bargain.  In  some  such  way  exchange  of  commodities 
began :  by  some  such  process  commerce  has  been  developed 
throughout  the  centuries. 

Assyrians  and  Babylonians  and  the  "Heathen  Chinee"  set 
up  their  commercial  enterprises  and  established  their  business 
standards  ages  on  ages  ago.  The  When  and  How  of  these 
commercial  exchanges  we  cannot  trace.  We  do  not  need  to 
do  so.  As  villages  grew  into  towns  and  towns  into  cities, 
human  wants  and  needs  increased  in  rapid  proportion ;  horses 
and  donkeys  and  camels  multiplied;  boats  on  the  rivers  in- 
creased in  number;  larger  craft  dashed  the  foam  of  the 
greater  seas,  and  as  the  years  and  the  centuries  went  on,  the 
emboldened  navigators  threw  out  their  sails  upon  the  raging 
oceans,  until  at  last  the  mammoth  leviathan  Cunarders  and 
White  Stars  belted  broad  Atlantics  carrying  forward  the  ever- 
expanding  supply  for  an  ever-expanding  human  demand. 

What  wonderful  sailors  and  traders  were  those  swarthy 
Phoenicians !  They  were  few  in  number,  but  the  Mediter- 
annean  and  the  eastern  Atlantic  were  as  familiar  to  them  as 
the  oil  orchards  of  Mount  Lebanon.  They  knew  where  to 
find  the  wool,  wheat,  gold  and  silver,  returning  to  their  tiny- 
homeland  with  the  vast  wealth  of  their  commercial  exchanges. 

Then  there  were  the  Greeks '  What  a  cosmopolitan  people 
they  were  !  Greece  is  another  diminutive  country,  but  it  bred 
commercial  as  well  as  military  heroes,  and,  from  early  time, 
planted  Greek  Colonies  all  around  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
products  enriched  the  homes  of  every  Greek,  high  or  low. 

Then  came  Proud  Rome,  sitting  on  her  Seven  Hills,  but  in 
her  fateful  days  dominating  the  world  not  less  by  her  vast 
commercial  enterprises  than  by  her  rulership  of  obedient  na- 
tions, near  and  far. 

The  Romans  found  in  those  early  centuries  what  we  are 
finding  in  the  Twentieth  that  "good  roads"  are  the  necessary 
accompaniment  and  promoter  of  all  business  exchanges:  and 
Rome  built  roads  by  the  thousands  of  miles  which  are  to-day 
in  nearly  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  when  they  were 
finished  by  the  enforced  labor  of  Roman  slaves.  The  traveller 
upon  these  thoroughfares  of  the  Roman  Empire  thanks  God 
for  the  abiding  work  if  not  for  the  slavery. 

How  those  Romans  did  push  out  for  the  commercial  and 
financial  conquest  of  the  world !  African  Carthage,  with  her 
tremendous  fleets,  went  down  before  the  prowess  and  busi- 
ness energy  of  Rome's  naval  and  merchant  marine.  The 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  set  by  Rome.  The 
purchases  of  the  nations  of  the  world  were  brought  to  enrich 
Roman  conquerors.  The  Provinces  of  the  Empire  became 
nurseries  of  immense  fortunes,  and,  until  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals burst  in  upon  Roman  voluptuousness  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, Rome  was  the  artistic.  legal  and  commercial  dictator  of 
the    world. 

Then  came  on  the  Dark  Ages.  Civilization  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Commerce  withdrew  its  hand  from  her  gigantic  en- 
deavors ;  the  Western  and  Eastern  Empires  broke  down,  and 


with  them  the  spirit  of  vast  energetic  business  zeal.  Moham- 
medanism was  growing  up  to  be  a  blight  upon  the  human 
intellect  and  to  shrivel  the  former  efforts  of  enlightened  civ- 
ilization; and  Mohammedanism  did  in  the  Dark  Ages  what  she 
is  doing  to-day,  she  sent  the  best  commercial  spirit  into  the 
background  wherever  she  possessed  or  could  secure  her  own 
control. 

And  yet  the  Dark  or  Middle  Ages  did  not  entirely  crush 
out  activity  in  business.  What  the  State  did  not  do,  the  city, 
the  ti  wn,  the  individual  endeavor  did.  Hence  the  remark- 
able growth  of  Italian  commercialism  in  such  cities  as  Pi-a. 
Venice,  Florence  and  Genoa,  south  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Ger- 
man and  blemish  towns,  north  of  the  Alps,  such  as  Cologne, 
Basle,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck. 

The  Englishman,  strange  to  say,  was  among  the  slowest  of 
the  slow  to  become  a  merchant:  but  he  has  made  up  in  his 
manhood  for  his  youthful  deficiencies.  The  Englishman  was 
a  farmer  on  his  "right  little,  tight  little"  island.  He  was  self- 
contained  and  self-content.  He  was  willing  to  be  alone,  and 
fought  equally  the  landing  of  the  Vikings  from  Scandinavia 
and  the  inroads  of  the  Norman  French.  The  Englishman,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  raised  his  sheep,  carded  his  wool,  and  sent 
it  off  to  Holland  or  Italy,  not  venturing  to  make  even  the 
coarser  grades  of  woolen  goods  for  himself.  He  was  narrow- 
in  his  outlook  and  greatly  circumscribed  in  his  ambition.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  abroad,  and  then  saw  vast  harvests  of  wealth 
in  business  exchanges  ;  and  entered  though  very  slowly  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  oceans  of  the  world.  "Britannia  rules  the 
Waves"  had  not  then  been  written,  and  the  possibility  of 
such  daring  had  not  dawned  upon  the  beef-eating,  wool-rais- 
ing, yodel  of  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  our  dear  old 
Mother   Land. 

One  is  surprised  at  the  meager  development  of  business 
enterprise  in  England  even  after  the  Normans  had  brought 
there  their  wondrous  handicrafts.  The  Jews  came  in,  but 
they  were  hated  as  mere  "money-lenders"  and  not  producers. 
The  land  was  divided  up  between  the  lordly  Barons  with  their 
immense  estates,  coming  down  to  our  day  by  the  law  of  in- 
heritance. Their  rustic  peasantry  were  called  "boors,"  and 
they  were  boorish  no  doubt,  for  they  were  not  within  the 
influence  of  far-seeing,  far-reaching  commercial  enterprise 
and  push.  The  roads  between  the  manorial  estates  led 
through  marshes  and  fens,  and  were  travelled  chiefly  on  horse- 
back. London  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Life  was  crude  and  coarse.  Education  was 
not  far  away  from  the  horn-book  and  the  poorly  spelled 
missals  of  the  parish  priests. 

To  Edward  III  belongs  the  honor  of  putting  something  of 
energetic  life  into  the  manufacturer's  art.  The  Flemish 
weavers  started  the  woolen  goods  manufacture,  and  the  east- 
ern counties  became  the  home  of  cloth-making  of  the  better 
quality.  Gradually  the  baronial  influences  waned  and  the  in- 
dependent Englishman  developed.  Foreigners  crossed  Dover 
Straits  bringing  new  creations  of  their  toil,  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  "Little  Isle"  to  understand  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  things  beyond  his  own  insular 
possessions.  As  Germany  came  out  of  her  deep  forests  to  be 
the  mighty  Empire  of  to-day,  so  England  emerged  from  her 
seclusive,  exclusive  narrowness  to  become  the  world-embrac- 
ing Empire  on  whose  flag  of  St.  George  the  sun  never  sets. 
Commerce  has  carried  her  flag;  and  when  English  commerce 
wanes  her  glory  will  have  departed.  May  this  dire  calamity 
never  come. 

We  turn  with  sorrow  to  our  own  beloved  land,  and  we  ask, 
What  is  our  Commerce  on  the  deep-swelling  seas?  And  we 
are  compelled  with  all  intensity  of  mortification  and  sorrow  to 
say, — We  have  none. 
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The  products  of  our  farms,  our  factories,  and  our  mines  are 
all  borne  to  foreign  markets  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  our  Red, 
White  and  Blue  flies  at  the  mast  heads  of  very  few  leviathans 
of  the  deep,  and  even  of  very  few  craft  of  any  kind.  And 
Uncle  Sam  has  not  awakened  from  his  deep  sleep  since  the 
Civil  War.     Will  he  wake  up? 

What  teeming  harvests  we  have !  What  forests  fall  at  the 
woodman's  feet!  YA  hat  countless  millions  of  metal  ore  come 
to  the  surface !  What  steamers  float  on  our  lakes  and 
streams!  What  inventions  and  new  applications  of  genius 
crowd  in  upon  us!  But  the  Swede,  the  Frenchman,  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  Italian,  and  even  the  Spaniard  sails  his  ships  into 
our  ports  and  bears  away,  at  his  own  profit,  our  most  abundant 
harvestings  of  good  things! 

And  Uncle  Sam  is  so  generous,  beyond  all  this,  that  he  will 
send  his  goods  across  oceans  and  sell  them  at  lower  rates  to 
the  foreign  purchasers  than  he  will  to  the  native  who  sits 
down  at  his  fireside.  We  can  go  to  England  or  France  or 
Italy  and  buy  a  watch  or  a  typewriting  machine  cheaper  than 
we  can  in  Xew  York,  and  made  at  Waltham  or  Syracuse. 

"Business  is  business,"  they  say.  Yes,  truly.  But  even 
Uncle  Sam,  like  Johnny  Bull  formerly,  must  wipe  his  eyes 
and  see  what  we  fear  must  be  properly  denominated;  "the 
error  of  his  wavs." 


CRANBERRIES 
Br  Dr.   W.   D.   Bridge. 

Do  you  love  cranberry  sauce?  I  do.  Most  folks  do.  When 
your  turkey,  "white  meat"  or  "dark  meat"  or  "the  leg,"  has 
been  served  you  at  the  table  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  how 
much  better  the  viand  tastes  if  your  wife  or  hostess  has 
placed  beside  your  plate  a  fine  supply  of  rich  cranberry  sauce ! 
Writing  this  almost  makes  my  mouth  water. 

Where  did  she  get  those  cranberries?  Probably  from  the 
grocer  or  the  vegetable  man  selling  from  door  to  door.  But 
where  did  he  get  them?  From  the  wholesaler?  And  he? 
Most  probably  from  Xew  England,  and  more  than  probably 
from  what  is  called  in  Massachusetts  "The  Cape,"  somewhere 
near  Hyannis,  Yarmouth,  or  Barnstable.  And  where  in  Barn- 
stable are  they  found?  Ah,  there's  the  rub!  Down  in  the 
swamp  or  what  is  called  there  "the  cranberry  bog." 

The  shrub  on  which  the  cranberry  grows  is  low,  small, 
slender,  and  is  a  self-propagating  plant.  The  berries  vary- 
greatly  in  size  and  color.  There  is  variety  also  in  their  sweet- 
ness and  acidity.  Some  must  be  marketed  immediately  upon 
being  picked  ;  others  will  hold  their  plumpness  and  strength 
for   several   months. 

"Cape  Cod  cranberries!"  Who  does  not  know  them?  Who 
does  not  enjoy  eating  them?  There  are  certain  grades  of 
this  fruit  raised  "over  the  line"  in  Canada,  and  some  even 
across  the  ocean  by  our  European  friends;  but  all  admit  that 
for  size,  quality  and  life-endurance,  the  Yankees  are  the  best. 

As  children  we  always  loved  mother's  "tarts,"  and  as  we 
have  grown  in  years  our  cranberry  pies  are  none  the  less 
delicious. 

In  the  navy  and  in  the  mercantile  marine,  the  cranberry  is 
of  great  value  as  an  anti  scorbutic.  Our  "middies"  would  have 
a  ^orry  time  could  they  not  get  "some  of  those  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berries." 

Quinces  and  cranberries  have  many  qualities  in  common, 
and  dealers  in  these  fruits  know  that  they  have  a  large  and 
growing  market.     All  hail  to  our  good  friend,  the  Cranberry! 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  GIRLS  UNDER  EIGHTEEN 
YEARS    OF   AGE. 

In  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  during  the  month  of 
March,  the  following  Bill  was  presented  by  Senator  Gledhill, 
compelling  all  persons  to  take  out  licenses,  as  indicated  : 

Xo  person,  firm,  or  corporation  conducting  an  employment 
agency,  school,  business  college,  or  other  institution  under- 
taking to  obtain  employment  for  persons  in  cities  of  the  first 
or  second  class  shall  suggest  or  direct  that  any  girl  actually 
or  apparently  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  apply  for  em- 
ployment, or  arrange  for  the  employment  of  any  such  girl, 
unless  the  proposed  employer  is  known  to  such  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  to  he  reputable  until  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  character  and  reputation  of  such  proposed  employer 
has  been  made  by  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation.  Every 
such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  file  with  the  police  de- 
partment daily  on  or  before  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours  ending  at  midnight  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  girl  actually  or  apparently  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  directed  to  seek  employment,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  such  prospective  employer,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  sucji  girl  actually  or  apparently  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  for  whom  employment  has  been 
arranged,  and  the  name  and  address  of  such  employer.  Any 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  (10C0)  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  This  act 
shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Clyde  Ff.  Marshall,  the  well-known  shorthand  writer,  at  a 
recent  examination  for  court  reporter  for  the  State  of  XTew 
York,  passed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  position  carries 
with  it  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  in  addition  to  fees  for  all 
transcripts. 


All  shorthand  and  typewriter  schools  and  all  business 
schools  as  well  as  individuals,  even  a  parent,  brother,  sister, 
father,  mother,  friend,  neighbor,  under  this  bill,  who  "sug- 
gested" to  a  young  woman  that  she  go  to  Mr.  ,  or  to 

Brown,  Smith  &  Co.,  in  search  of  a  position,  must  take  out 
a  License  from  the  Police  Department  of  the  city  or  else  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Seventy  representatives  of  Schools,  typewriter  agencies, 
etc.,  went  to  Albany,  and  at  a  hearing  showed  the  utter  care- 
lessness with  which  this  bill  was  drawn,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  a  practical  law  for  the  commonwealth,  and  were 
able  to  show  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  the  bill 
had  been  referred  that  it  w-ould  not  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  it  had  been  drawn. 

The  bill   was  defeated. 

THINGS   WORTH    HAVING. 

A  Ticket  to  the  Annual  Business  Show,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  October  22-2!),  1910. 

An  Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator,  fifty  copies  per  min- 
ute, simple  and  practical  just  like  original  typewriting.  Un- 
derwood Typewriter  Co.,  241  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Mail  Wrapper  Tube,  formed  by  your  own  hands  from 
a  flat  sheet  when  you  need  it.  Holds  contents  neatly  and 
safely.     -15   Murray  St..   Xew  York. 

The  Money  Mailer,  for  coins,  one  dollar  or  lesv  For 
business  houses,  lodges,  churches,  polishers,  etc.  Lindley 
Box  &  Paper  Co.,  Gas  City,  Ind. 

Gum  Tape.  What  next.  Strings  less  in  use  to  tie  with. 
Gummed  tape  on  a  wheel  over  a  moistener  does  the  work. 
Gum  Tape  Co.,  115  Worth  St..  New  York  City. 

Wirt  Fountain  Ten.  Introduced  into  England  by  our 
Shorthand  Department  Editor  in  1887,  at  1st  International 
Shorthand  Congress.  Paul  E.  Wirt  Pen  Co.,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 

A  I'ISIT  to  the  International  Office  Equipment  Bourse,  261 
Broadwav,  New  York  City. 
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WANT        ADS. 


Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run 
under  the  above  head  for  5c.  a  word, 
payable  in  advance.  Where  the  ad- 
vertiser uses  a  nom  de  plume  answers 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

A  GOOD  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE. 
Located  in  a  large  manutacturing  city  in 
New  England,  long  established  and  well  ad- 
vertised. Any  one  looking  for  a  good  open- 
ing will  do  well  to  investigate.  Full  particu- 
lars upon  request.  Address,  N.  E.  S.,  care  of 
Business  Journal. 

WANTED— A  good  live  commercial  man  can 
buy  a  half  or  whole  interest  in  a  school  es- 
tablished ever  since  ISas.  Reasonable  price 
for  half  interest,  which  includes  the  active 
management.  Excellent  cash  price  for  whole 
interest  and  good  time  proposition.  Owner 
has  another  business  and  must  dispose  of  half 
or  whole  of  this  property  soon.  Other  busi- 
ness takes  owner  out  doors,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  do  on  account  of  health.  Here  is 
an  excellent  opening  for  a  good  man  to  secure 


a    school.     Average 

enrollment, 

per    year    55 

lo    75    students.     No 

competition 

Good   open- 

ings    for    positions 

for      gradu 

ites.     Growing 

city.     Owner   would 

like    to    get 

in  touch   with 

a    good    man   and    w 

11    give    him 

a   good    deal. 

Owner    a     reliable 

school     man 

Write     now. 

Don't  wait.  Address 

"Commerc 

al,"   c/o   Busi- 

ness  Journal. 

WANTED— Teachers,  proprietors,  principals 
and  solicitors  to  read  my  book  entitled  The 
Art  of  Business  College  Soliciting.  It  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail  in  one  volume  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  leading  business  college  men.  See 
my  ad  in  the  June  Business  Journal.  I  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money  if  every  word  is 
not  true.  It  is  tne  only  publication  of  the 
kind  in  existence  and  is  based  on  my  twenty 
years  experience.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
send  for  a  copy,  as  it  trains  you  how  to  solicit 
on  the  field  or  in  the  office.  Mail  $2.00  to-day 
in  any  convenient  farm  and  the  Dook  will  come 
to  you  immediately  all  charges  prepaid.  And 
remember  your  money  back  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied. Address.  Wm.  G.  Haupt,  1321  Nor- 
wood  St.,   Department  C,   Chicago,  111. 


Wanted 


Ten  Managers — "live  wires" 
— for  Business  Colleges.  Also 
several  teachers  of  Bookkeep- 
ing, Penmanship,  and  Graham  Shorthand.  We 
now  have  38  colleges,  will  open  100  more. 
DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE   CO.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Learn  to  Write  Your  Name  Right  25c; 
trial  lesson.  Business  writing  15c;  Card 
writing  15c;  Ornamental  15c;  Flourishing 
15c;  Block  lettering  15c;  Drawing  15c;  De- 
signing 15c;  Drawing  Funny  Faces  15c; 
Landscapes  in  colors  15c  And  four  above 
50c  All  for  $1.  Address  A.  E.  PARSONS, 
Keokuk,    Iowa. 


Instructor  in  bookkeeping  wanted.  Young 
man  who  has  had  some  clerical  experience, 
and  ability  in  soliciting.  Investment  not 
necessary,  but  preferable.  College  well  es- 
tablished and  finely  located.  Address,  Book- 
keeper,  c/o   Business  Journal. 


WE  are  in  the  midst  of  the  rn 
Schools    are    engaging    teachers    rapidly    f 
text  year.    We  ARE  receiving  calls  for  a 
round    commercial,    shorthand    and    pen 
ship  teachers  daily,  and  are  STILL  in 
jf  manv  more   such   teachers  at  salarie 
to    $1500.       Let    us    help    you    to    keei 
GROWING. 

Western  Branch.  Rigby,  Idaho,  Long  &  Barton,  Mgrs 


NOTICE     £K? 

Schools  and   Bu 


achers'  Agency,  at  31  Union  Squ 
calls  for  commercial  teachers,  both  men  ar 
ness  Colleges,  to  teach  all  'round  sujbects — n, 
itration.  Don't  write  for  particulars,  send  in 
ting.     Established  20  years. 


re,  N.  Y.,  is  constantly  receiving 
women,  for  positions  in  High 
bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand 

'our   complete  application   to-day. 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS' 


For 


you 


gorotis  co-operation   in   sec 
_.  try  the  "CENTRAL."     R 
listed   on   our   next   bulletin   to   t 
APFklfV  Wanks   to-dav." 

ftU*.lNLY  E_  c    ROGERSj  Manager,  Ruggery  Bldg,  Columbus,  O. 


xactly   the    kind   of    p. 

now  and  have  your  qualificat... 
college    proprietors.     Write    f 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'    BUREAU 


WARRENSBURG,  MO. 


Specialists  for  every  department  are  in  demand.     Wc  eharge 
trouble   to  answer  questions.     Thoroughly  reliable. 


Write   us.      Nc 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP 

We    Need    More  Good   Teachers  of   Penmanship 

We  receive  many  calls  from  the  leading  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Free  rejistration  i[  you  mention  this  JOURNAL. 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS  AGENCY        Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  SEPTEMBER? 

if  you 


— -ipal,  ... 
like  a  new  position,  NOW  is  a  good  time  to  get  into  tu. 
either  standpoint,  the  early  applicant  gets  the  cream.  You  don't  want  skim  milk.  Per 
haps  you  would  like  to  buy  a  school.  We  can  submit  you  an  interesting  proposition 
Whatever  your  troubles  as  teacher  or  school  manager,  tell  them  to  us. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


NOT  TOO  LATE  |°£^ 

more  vacancies  m  June,  July,  and   August 
months  in   the   year  combined.      ~ 
is    our    specialty.      If    you    wai 
now.     Also   want   to   hear   fror 
ed   contracts.      The    manage 


for 


better 


hustlii 
need. 


■istants, 


of  tin. 


;ood    Sep 

We      " 

n   all   other 

al    teachers 

position,    write    us 

ers    who    have    not 

ireau    aided   by   six 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant.  IHgr.  Lother  B.  D'Armond,  Associate  Mg 

WEBSTER  GROVES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SCHOOL    GARDENING 

Early  planting  coming  into  bearing  now.     Fine  products  maturing.     Late 
planting  still  going  on.     Since  writing  our  June  ad.,  we  have  filled  the  fol- 
lowing positions:    Lexington,   Mass.;   Santa  Rosa,   Cal. ;   Geneseo,   111.;   Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (2  schools)  ;  Lewistown,  Mont.;  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Effingham,  Kan. :  Wellsville,  N.  Y. ;  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. ;  Westwood,  N.  J. 
Agricultural   College,   New   Mexico ;    Bound   Brook,   N.   J. ;    Clinton,    Iowa 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.     Salaries  from  $65  to  $150  a  month. 

These  are  not  all.  Some  of  the  best  are  not  quite  ready  for  announce- 
ment. July  and  August  are  among  our  busiest  months.  Many  school  officials 
— and  we  hope,  many  commercial  teachers — will  visit  Beverly  during  the 
big  Boston  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  July.  Let 
us  help  you. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

A  SPECIALTY  BY  A  SPECIALIST 
E.  E.  Gaylord,  Manager  1  1  Baker  Ave..  Beverly,  Mass. 
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Dr.   Bridge   Visits   Southern   Schools. 

It  is  always  a  great  delight  to  the  editor  to  visit  shorthand 
schools,  and  when  travelling  we  always  do  so  if  possible. 
These  young  people  are  doing  what  we  so  enthusiastically 
did  a  half  century  ago, — knocking  at  the  gate  of  knowledge, 
studying  the  noble  art  of  shorthand,  and  seeking  to  secure 
"the  pen  of  a  ready  writer." 

In  our  trip  to  the  Southland  in  May  we  visited  rive  of 
these  shorthand  schools ;  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
their  several  principals  and  teachers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
students,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  keep  in  touch  with  them 
during  the  coming  years,  and  aid  them  in  any  way  which 
may   open    before   us. 


Draughon's  Practical  Business  College. 
1317  Xew  York  Avenue,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
B.  M.  Hedrick  gave  us  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  this,  one 
of  the  38  well-known  business  schools.  This  one  merits  the 
favor  which  it  bore  under  the  mastery  of  the  great  Spen- 
cerian  proprietor.  As  is  generally  known,  the  shorthand 
system  used  in  all  these  38  schools  is  the  Graham,  using 
their  own  text-book.  There  are  550  students  enrolled  in  the 
Washington  school,  forty  per  cent,  studying  shorthand,  forty 
per  cent,  bookkeeping,  fifteen  per  cent,  civil  service,  and  five 
per  cent,  telegraphy.  A  large  proportion  of  the  students  are 
young  men,  and  we  were  greatly  impressed  by  their  esprit 
de  corps  and  responsiveness  as  we  addressed  them  in  their 
large  hall. 


The  Tkmple  School. 
1417  "G"  St.,  X.  \\\,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Stephen  is  the  director  of  the  school, 
aided  by  a  corps  of  four  men  and  eight  women  teachers. 
Mrs.  Stephen  impressed  us  as  a  most  interesting,  cultivated 
lady,  full  of  ambition  to  make  each  student  win  success ;  she 
manifested  great  tact  as  a  leader  of  her  young  people. 
There  are  200  in  attendance  monthly,  and  the  tuition  rate 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  congress  of  young  men  and 
women  whom  we  addressed  was  full  of  heartiness  in  receiv- 
ing our  several  suggestions  and  our  personal  experience. 
Their  faces  and  their  bonhomie  will  long  live  in  our  mem- 
ory. We  were  especially  pleased  to  note  that  this  school 
is  opposed  to  the  "learn  shorthand  in  ten  days'.'  policy,  and  to 
recall  that  Mrs.  Stephen  bought  out  a  school  of  this  character 
to  close  its  days  of  evil  influence.     Worthy  deed   well  done. 


The  Business  High  School. 
We  greatly  regret  that  our  visit  to  this  great  city  institution 
was  not  properly  timed,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  see  the 
shorthand  departments  in  operation.  We  were  misinformed 
as  to  the  afternoon  hour  of  closing,  and  the  smart  appearing 
young  cadets  in  their  military  dress  were  just  beginning  their 
afternoon  drill.  But  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
Allen  Davis,  the  principal  in  charge,  and  also  conversing  with 
Miss  Bessie  Baldwin  and  Miss  M.  P.  Flannery,  two  of  the 
efficient  corps  of  shorthand  teachers.  There  are  about  a 
thousand  shorthand  pupils,  using  the  Benn  Pitman  system. 
We  were  specially  impressed  with  what  we  saw  in  the  type- 
writing department  where  many  young  men  and  women  were 
still  at  work  with  evident  enthusiasm  in  their  practice,  and  the 
specimens  of  their  work  which  we  saw  give  evidence  of  very 
faithful,  conscientious  work  and  practical  results.  Several 
hours  spent  in  this  great  city  school  would  doubtless  have 
given  us  great  pleasure,  and  we  thank  the  teachers  and  the 
principal  for  the  consideration  they  gave  us. 


Court  F.  Wood's  Shorthand  School. 

311  E.  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 
Xot  able  to  see  this  school  in  session,  we  examined  its 
rooms  and  apparatus,  and  had  a  long  and  profitable  conversa- 
tion with  its  principal  and  several  of  the  instructors.  The 
Gregg  system  is  used.  We  found  in  Mr.  Wood  an  old-time 
correspondent,  and  received  from  him  very  courteous  atten- 
tion, and  the  long  ride  in  his  carriage  after  school  hours  in 
and  about  Washington  is  a  delightful   remembrance. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  very  successful  organizer,  and  his  faculty 
are  full  of  "faith  and  good  works"  in  shorthand  matters; 
attractive  in  personality  as  doubtless  in  teaching  power. 


The  Asheville  Business  College,  Asheville.  X.  C. 
On  a  commanding  corner  of  two  prominent  business  streets 
iis  located  this  business  school.  We  were  privileged  to  spend 
an  hour  in  the  presence  of  a  fine  appearing  company  of  young 
men  and  women,  with  their  principal  and  faculty,  and  by  re- 
quest to  make  an  address  which  we  trust  was  helpful  to  the 
young,  quick-minded  students.  The  Isaac  Pitman  system  is 
used  in  this  institution,  and  we  took  much  pleasure  in  dictat- 
ing an  off-hand  letter  to  the  senior  class  and  having  a  very 
prompt  and  accurate  "reading  back."  Asheville  is  to  be  com- 
plimented on  the  possession  of  such  a  school,  and  we  bespeak 
for  the  principal,  Henry  S.  Shockle\%  and  the  school  an 
abundance  of  success  in  that  City  of  the  Skies. 


Of  the  five  schools  visited,  two  teach  the  Graham  sys- 
tem, and  one  each  the  Benn  Pitman,  the  Isaac  Pitman  and 
the  Gregg.  We  found  all  the  really  valuable  typewriting 
machines  in  use  in  these  schools,  and  the  faculties  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  student  body  as  material  out  of  which 
to  make  first-class  amanuenses  and  reporters. 


The  C.  C.  Beai.e  Librarv. 
When  Mr.  Beale  passed  away  a  year  ago,  he  left  his 
marvellously  valuable  Shorthand  Library  as  a  rare  financial 
asset  to  his  family.  Ardent  believers  in  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing a  Xational  Shorthand  Library  brought  before  the  last 
Convention  of  the  Xational  Shorthand  Reporters'  Associa- 
tion the  proposition  to  purchase  from  Mrs.  Beale  this  price- 
less Collection.  A  Committee  to  raise  the  needed  amount 
and  to  consummate  the  purchase  was  appointed.  The  pur- 
chase has  been  made.  A  part  of  the  price  has  been  paid. 
Tile  Library  is  stored  in  a  safety  vault  in  Boston  temporarily. 
It  has  been  insured  for  $2,(100.  The  coming  X'.  S.  R.  A.  Con- 
vention at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  August,  will  determine  as  to  the 
final  location  of  the  Library.  Doubtless  a  Central  Office  for 
the  X.  S.  R.  A.,  to  be  also  the  locale  of  the  Beale  Library 
and  the  other  Collection  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Xational 
Historian  and  Librarian,  will  be  secured,  and  the  Librarv  will 
be  catalogued  in  the  most  up-to-date  fashion,  and  be  open 
fur  the  service  of  the  reportorial  profession  of  the  country. 
Membership  in  the  X.  S.  R.  A.  will  give  the  entre  to  this 
valuable  Library,  which  we  believe  is  destined  to  be  a  most 
important  asset  of  this  great  Xational  Body. 


"One  System  of  Shorthand  for  all  Germany"  is  the  Gov- 
ernmental ambition  of  the  German  Empire.  In  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Delegates,  on  April  -'7,  the  matter  was  under 
discussion,  the  same  being  opened  by  Delegate  Fritsch.  Four 
of  the  German  States  have  already  united  in  a  proposition 
concerning  this  matter,  and  the  others  are  expected  to  join 
hands  with  these  at  an  earlv  date.     Success  to  the  movement. 
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One  of  "Our  Good  Teachers." 

Modern  Business 

PUNCTUATION 

With  Exercises 
By  B.  J.  CAMPBELL 

The  Practice  that  makes  Perfect.    It  lightens  the  work  of 
the  teacher.    It  brightens  the  work  of  the  student. 
It  Produces  Results 


Best  and  Cheapest 

KIMBALL'S  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

A  Course  in  Classified  Business  Words,  Synonyms,  An- 
tonyms, Homonyms  and  Miscellaneous  Words.  5,100 
essential  words,  carefully  selected,  correctly  spelled,  prop- 
erly pronounced  and  acceptably  defined.  The  most  popu- 
lar-commercial speller  on  the  market  today.  Cloth,  140  pp. 

SUPERIOR  SPELLING  BLANK 

Designed  for  use  in  Commercial  Schools,  High  Schools 
and  wherever  the  subject  is  taught  by  Written  Exercises. 
Space  in  upper  part  of  page  for  fifty  words.  Space  in 
lower  part  for  fourteen  corrections  or  for  extra  words. 
Heavy  Tag  Cover,  64  pp. 


It  is  Never  too  Soon  to  Change  to  the  Best 

KIMBALL'S  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

With  Lessons  in  Business  Letter  Writing,  Capitalization 
and  Punctuation.  A  logical  and  correct  presentation  of 
the  facts  and  rules  relating  to  English  grammar,  the 
formation  of  forcible  phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
and  the  rounding  of  the  whole  into  effective  English 
composition.     Cloth,  160  pp. 

ERSKINE'S  MODERN  BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Writing  of  Business  Letters, 
including  voluminous  exercises  in  Word  Study,  Syno- 
nyms, Punctuation,  Ad  Writing,  etc.  Designed  todevelop 
the  ability  to  use  plain,  clear-cut,  terse,  but  withal  grace- 
ful, forceful  and  effective  English  in  a  business  letter. 
Cloth,  175  PP- 
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ARITHMETIC  AIDS 

Business  is  now  transacted  by  means  of  the  fastest  mail  trains,  by  telephone,  and 
by  telegraph.  Economy  of  time  is  a  very  important  consideration.  Time  saved  is 
money  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  This  applies  to  office  work  as  well  as  to  other 
departments.  Arithmetic  in  bookkeeping,  cost  figuring,  auditing,  and  similar  opera- 
tions, affords  an  opportunity  for  much  economy  of  time. 

Arithmetic    Aids  are  desisned  with  the  idea  of  savins  time  in  a11 

_^____^-_^^^^^^^_—     mathematical  work.     They  present  short  methods 

and  rapid  calculation.  Theory  and  practice  are 
closely  united  by  numerous  examples,  and  teach-ability  is  a  salient  feature.  Arithmetic 
Aids  help  to   produce   efficient   office   assistants. 

Our  publications  include  text-books  for  all  commercial  school  work.  Write  for 
a  catalogue  and  sample  pages. 

We  pay  the  freight. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT 

CLEVELAND: 


'B0QKC0A1PAN 

-OHIO 
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A  Group  of  the  Pupils  of  T.  C.  Knowles,  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial School.  Mr.  Knowles  is  one  of  our  most  successful  teachers  of 
Penmanship. 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  professors  in  Harvard,  Biown.  Co- 
neil  and  leading  colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory,  Agricultural,  Com- 
mercial. Normal  and  Civil  Service  Departments. 
Prtparalhr,  for  CM,S,  Trachrri' 
Prof.  Genung  w  Ul,7  SirI,„  ,,.„,„„„„„„„,. 

Enetis/i  250  page  cataloge  free.     Write  to  day. 

The  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 


New  York    University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts    and  Finance 


H.IGHEK  EDUCATION  for  accountant 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  busine 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjec 


Washington    Square,    East,     New    York    City 


Government  Positions 


.   i.ri'pi, 


for 


Adopted  hv  nvt-r  .">n0  n.isiness  Colleges. 
Y.M.C.A.'s.  aud  Public  Evening  Schools. 
Three    volumes  tiith  map*.  $8.50  postpaid 
Mr.  Field      250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.     Wrtle  to-day. 

THE    HOME    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

Dept.   154,      SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 
irnegie  College  gives  Free  Tuition  by  : 
student  in  each  county  and  city  in 


U.   S.  and   Canada 


nd  Bu 


•  Mr. 


al  Acad. 
Chem.    Physics  Arith 

Rhet.     Phys.  Geog.    Geog. 
I  at.         lipuii.    Methods  (Iram 

Hot.        Geol.      Zool.  Hist. 

50   other  branches   from   whic 
( 'ut   out   this  ad.   and  mail  with 
Free    Tuition    to 
CARNEGIE    COLLEGE.        ROGERS,    OHIO 


Courses 
ook-keeping 


h  to  select, 
application    for 


SPECIAL  TRAINING  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 

What  Jo  you  need  to  increase  your  efficiency  and,  as 
a  result,  your  earning  capacity  as  a  commercial  teacher.' 
We  tan  probably  supply  your  need,  as  we  cover  the 
ground  thoroughly.  Our  bulletin  schedule  shows  exactly 
what  subjects  are  included  in  the  courses:  and  just  when 
they  will  be  taken  up.  If  you  cannot  remain  for  the 
entire  -summer  school  session  you  can  arrange  for  just 
the  lime  and  the  topics  you  require. 

The  return  of  students  for  special  work  the  second 
rrmer"  is  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  our  courses  for 
til    brings    letters    from    prospective    students    who    are    ar- 

1   with    us.      The   arrivals   for   preliminary   study   began   early   in    the    spring. 

rses  open  July  5th  aud  close   August  12th.     It  is  not  vet  too  late  to  send 
for  our   summer   school   bulletin. 

ROCHESTER     BUSINESS    INSTITUTE  Rochester,  N.  Y 


third    si 


anging 


The 


Ceda 


A   department   of   the 
Rapids   Business   College. 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  banc 
should  attend   the  summer  session   of  the 

We  receive  more  calls  for  Commerci; 
supervisors  of  penmanship  than  we  are  : 
the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 


Summer  School  of  Penmanship 
for  Teachers  and  Supervisors 

AW  in  Session.    Model  Classes  for  Dif- 
ferent Grades  Conducted  Weekly. 

Are    you    commanding    a    top-notch 
salary   as   commercial   teacher?      If    not, 
it    may    be    because    you    are    weak    in 
penmanship.       Have     you     ever    thought 
of  that?      Competency   always  brings  its 
just    reward,    and    in    no    place    is    com- 
petency   more    essential    than    in    Com- 
mercial   teaching, 
writing    and    become    a    teacher    of    ability,    you 
Palmer   Method   School   of  Penmanship. 
1   teachers  with   ability   to   teach   writing  and   also 
ble  to   fill.     The  call   for  competent   teachers   of 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply 


If  you  are  interested,  write  for  our  32-page  illustrated   penmanship  catalogue. 

PALMER  IVETHOD  SCHOJL  OF  PENMANSHIP,     Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


A.  N.  P/LMER,  President 


FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY,  Pri 


America's  largest 
School    of    Short 

Telegraph/. 

ship,  etc., 
1    College,    Tyler, 


catalog. 


I    will    write  your  name  on 

r^n^i™   CARDS 


of    Sample 
each  ord 
I    ha 


pack     FOR     15 


Agts 
the 


best 


BLANK  CARDS   b,ank  cards 

the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
colors.  Sample  10c  postpaid,  15c  1,000  by  ex 
press,   "oc.     Card   Circular  for  red  stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS   £jjg£S 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  13c.  Less  foi 
more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White 
15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder  10c.  Gil- 
lott's  No.  1   Pens,  10c  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 


Wi 


i  ula 


fo 
W.  A.  BODE,  Fairha 


n.  Pa. 


AUTOMATIC  SIGN  PENS 


Makes    lettering    in    two 

ONE    STROKE   from   one   color   of  ink. 

SPECIAL  OFEK:   6   MARKING'  OR  6   AU 

TOMATIC   SHADING   PENS   with   two  colors 

of  Automatic   Ink,  Alphabets,  Figures,  etc.,  for 

SI. 00,  postpaid.     Address, 

Pontiac,  Mich.  Catalog  free. 

Newton  Stoakes  Shading  Pen  Co., 


In   answering   advertisements   please 


ntion   The   Business   Journal. 
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Mr.  Ransom  during  the  last  week  in  May  spent  a  few  days  in  New 
York,  paying  The  Journal  office  a  very  pleasant  visit.  Upon  his  return 
to  Kansas  City,  he  sent  us  the  above  message  written  in  pure  Ransomerian 
professional   script. 


HIGGINS 


, (ETERNAL 


INK 

Writes   EVERLASTINGLY  Black 

The  kind  you  are  sure  to  use 
with  continuous  satisfaction. 

i=!^?^   At  Dealers  Generally. 

.^SNSlor   send    15  cents  for    2    oz. 
■^-~  ^i^^^sy  bottle  by  mail,  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  Ninth  St.,       Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISORS 
OF    WRITING 

should  realize  the  importance 
of  having  smooth  and  uniform 
pencils  supplied  in   the  schools. 

A  child  that  is  compelled  to 
use  a  harsh  pencil  part  of  the 
time  will  not  write  well  any  of 
the   time. 

Samples  of  Dixon's  No.  30B 
beginners'  and  other  Dixon  pen- 
cils will  be  sent  to  any  super- 
visor  of   writing. 

Joseph  Dixon   Crucible   Co. 
Jersey   City,   N.   J. 


Investing 


GILLOTTS  PENS 


No.  601  EF  Magnum  Quill  Pen 
Sold  by   Stationers  Everywhere 

JOSEPH     GILLOTT     &     SONS 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Agents,  93  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


money    th 

se    days,    it 

tlcklh 

h    bi 

siness,      be 

cause 

the 

chances    art 

tisfied 

With 

3$l    iGovt 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 

Mailed  for  50c.         Send  2c.  for  circular 

W    "F?    DTTMN     267  EGE  AVENUE 
W .  .b.  JJUJN N  , jERSEv  CITY,  N.J 


that  unless  you 
bonds)  you  will  have  the  usual  expeiience  of  the 
average  investor—  make  a  few  good  turns  and  a 
lotofbadones.  I  want  a  small  number  of  people 
who  have  a  hundred  dollars  and  some  courage 
to  ask  for  full  particulars  of  a  business,  that 
ought  to  pay  more  than  20(!c  ;  certainly  that. 
Write  now,  before  you  lay  this  paper  arvay, 
tomorrow  may  be  too  late,  next  week  B"^  De- 

L.   Madarasz, 

448   View  Av.,         San  Francisco,   Calif. 
WRITE 

DIPLOMA    DUNN 

THERE'S  A  REASON 

DIPLOMA    SEASON 

Ames-Rollinson    Company 
203  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


ESTERBROOK 


STEEL  PENS 


A  STYLE    FOR 
EVERY  WRITER 


Fine  Points, 
jj      Al,  128,  333,  818 


At  all  Stationers. 
Esterbrook  Steel  Pen    Mfg.  Co., 


Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


95  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


^u^Ua^y 


For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

maintained    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

New  York. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

A.  R.  Furnish,  recently  with  the  Northwestern  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111.,  goes  to  the  Williams  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Lansing,  Mich.,  Business  University  has  secured  the 
services  of  Miss  Lelia  Waters,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  as  teacher 
m  the   shorthand  department. 

Goldev  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  re-engaged  F.  L. 
Warrington  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  department. 
Mr    Warrington  was  a  former  teacher  in  this  school. 

J.  A.  McDonald,  formerly  of  Alpena,  Mich.,  is  now  with 
the  Canada   Business  College,   Chatham,  Ont. 

Miss  Irene  Van  Kleeck,  of  the  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
High  School,  has  engaged  as  commercial  teacher  with  the 
Lewistown,  Idaho,  High  School. 

W  R  Hay  ward,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  New 
York  City,  "is  now  with  the  Curtis  High  School,  New 
Brighton,  N.  Y.  . 

Miss  Helen  F.  Lamb,  of  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Commercial 
College,  is  the  new  shorthand  teacher  at  the  Hebrew  Tech- 
nical School  for  Girls,  New  York  City. 

A.  T.  Burke,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  now  with  the  Reno- 
Hall  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  High  School  has  secured  the 
services  of  Cummings  P.  Eberhart,  formerly  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

F  E  Chaffee,  of  the  Huron,  S.  D.,  College,  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Ottawa,  Kans.,  University.  During  the 
summer  Mr.  Chaffee  will  take  work  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  begins  his  work  in 
Ottawa  September  1st. 

\  new  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Long  Island 
Business  Cellege,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  is  G.  C.  Toler,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  . 

E.  W.  Swank,  formerly  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Business 
College,  will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  next  year 
in  the  Atchison  County  High  School,  Effingham,  Kans. 

The  South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D„  has  en- 
gaged Geo.  A.  Starring,  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  High  School,  to 
direct  the  commercial  department. 

C  C  Windsor,  of  the  Cream  City  Business  College,  Mil- 
waukee, has  been  added  to  the  shorthand  teaching  staff  of  the 
Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College. 

The  Huron,  S.  D.,  College  has  engaged  J.  M.  Neill,  of 
New  York  City,  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  work  the 
coming  year. 

R.  E.  Arksev,  formerly  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  begins  teach- 
ing July  1st  in  the  Duluth,  Minn..  Business  University. 

S.  S.Hookland,  of  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  goes  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  of  New  Mexico. 

Draughon's  Practical  Business  College,  El  Paso,  Texas,  has 
secured  a  new  manager  in  C.  E.  Dwight,  of  Guymon,  Okla. 

John   Alfred   White,   of   St.   John's   College,   Toledo,   Ohio, 

has  been  elected  for  a  position  in  the  Gary.  Ind.,  High  School. 

The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute  has  added   H.  W. 

Pope,  of   Palmer  Institute,  Lakemont,  N.  Y.,  to  its  teaching 

staff. 

B.  I.  Van  Gilder,  formerly  of  the  West  Virginia  Business 
College,  Clarksburg,  is  the  new  teacher  of  Gregg  shorthand 
at  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  L.  Lillie,  of  the  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  engaged  with  the  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  High  School  as 
commercial  teacher. 

The  new  commercial  teacher  at  the  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
High  School  for  the  coming  year  is  Miss  Ava  B.  Blank,  for- 
merly of  the  Colfax.  la.,  High  School. 

Geo.  H.  Turner,  who  has  been  with  Geo.  Oakley,  of  Pater- 


Off-hand  Professional  Signature  Writing  by  C.  J.  Gruen- 
baum,  Lima,  Ohio. 

son,   X.  J.,   for  the  past  year  as   solicitor,   is   now   connected 
with  the  Walworth  School,  at  140th  St.,  New  York  City. 

L.  C.  Kline,  who  has  been  teaching  for  J.  S.  Stevens,  of  the 
Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  for  the  past 
year,  has  accepted  a  position  at  an  excellent  salary  with  the 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Preparatory  School,  having  taken  up  the 
work  there  June  1st. 

C.  W.  Jones,  of  the  Brockton,  Mass.,  Business  College,  has 
added  to  his  staff  for  the  coming  year  in  the  shorthand  de- 
partment Miss  Virginia  Truax,  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Miss  B.  Hazel  Crandall,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Fair,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  middle-west,  but  who 
removed  to  California  some  three  years  ago  on  account  of 
the  heatlh  of  his  wife,  is  now  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  having  been 
called  back  by  affairs  connected  with  the  settlement  of  his 
father's  estate. 

W.  A.  Clark,  of  Andover,  Ohio,  and  formerly  managing  a 
school  at  Howell.  Mich.,  has  engaged  with  J.  S.  Stevens,  of 
tin.  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.  He  ar- 
rived in  New  York  the  early  part  of  June. 

The  Littleford  School,  Cincinnati,  has  engaged  for  the  com- 
ing season  C.  O.  Miller,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rudolph  C.  Hofelich,  who  is  now  taking  a  course  in  the 
university  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  and  who  was  formerly  well 
known  as  commercial  teacher,  is  spending  three  months  in 
commercial  school  work  this  summer  to  keep  his  hand  in. 
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A  VOLUNTARY  TESTIMONIAL 


The  Bennett  Accounting  Course 


1603    N.    10th     St. 
St.   Joseph,    Mo., 
Apr.    19,    1910. 


Prof.    R.    T.    Bennett, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Dear   Sir: 

I  herewith  enclose  the  13th  lesson  of  your  course.  This  has  proved  a  rather  heavy 
lesson  as  it  deals  with   Annuities,  Corporate   Affairs  and   Finances. 

Your  exposition  of  the  points  and  methods  involved  is  clear,  concise  and  complete; 
while   the  answers   required   demand   much   work   from   the   student. 

The  course  so  far  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  me.  In  itself,  it  is  brief,  in- 
structive, clear,  practical  and  complete,  requiring  work  and  research,  and  at  all  times 
demanding    first-class    work. 

Undoubtedly  the  course  could  be  profitably  completed  for  its  training  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  financial  possibilities.  Respectfully.  EUGENE    A.    LAKE. 

Air.  Lake  is  a  teacher-accountant  who  has  benefited  from  the  Bennett 
course  and  who  is  putting  it  into  use  in  his  daily  work.  His  answers  are 
excellent  and  indicate  that  an  educated,  analytical  mind  is  back  of  them. 

Full   information   sent   upon    request. 
R.  J.  Bennett.  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A.  1  42  1   Arch  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to 
that  special  purpose.  The  above  holder  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted,  made  of 
selected  rosewood  or  ebonv,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
BRAND.     If  your  dealer  cannot   supply  you,   send   to   the   designer  and   manufacturei. 

12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c.         8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;  Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  Street,  Quincy,  111. 
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Model  Business  Writing  by  Hastings  Hawkes,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


CARD  CARVING.  \ 

ve  dollars  a 

day  is  not  a 
es.    ships,    etc 

large  i 

lling  c: 

or  thos 
rds    wi 

e  who  can 
h   a   knife 

and   gouge 

This  work  is  a  decided  no 

/elty,   and    i 

greatly  adm 

red   by 

all    who 

see  it 

It   is   easily    learned    wh 

n  you   kno 

v  the   secret, 

and   1 

can   teach   any 

one   in   twe 

lessons   tc 

do  expert  work  of  this  km 

d. 

Every   penman,   student 

and  teacher 

should  becon 

le  an   expert   w 

ith   the 

knife  as   w 

ell   as   will 

the   pen.   because   it   will   d 

uble    their 

For    $2.50    1    will    send    the    instrumt 

nts    properly 

ground 

togeth 

;r   with 

samples   o 

the   work 

and  complete  instructions. 

To  those  \ 

ho  would  like 

to  see 

some  o 

f  the  w 

ork  before 

sending   fo 

e  course  I  will  send  a  beautiful  sample  for  10c.  1  promise  you  a  treat. 
I  can  furnish  the  colored  inks,  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue,  which  I  use  in  this  work,  in 
iwder  form,  at  15c  per  package  and  gold  and  silver  ink  that  will  outshine  any  you  have  ever 
en,  at  35c  per  bottle,  postpaid.  If  you  are  interested  in  Penmanship  send  for  my  large  pen- 
anship  journal.     It  is  free.  A.   W.    DAKIN,    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THIS  BOOK. 

Can  Make  You  'FREE.- 
Good  Penman 
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Free.           1 
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d  the 

finest 

you  ever 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN 

404  Myer  1:1,1.'  . 

1116 

Grand 

Ave.,  Kan 

charge, 

THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP    Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Your    name    written 
comic,    white,    emblem 
only    20    cents.      Sample 
this    paper.      Agents    wai 


ARKANSAS   CITY,    KANS. 


WHY    NOT    GET    THE    BEST? 

One   dflz.  cards,  20c.    Specimen  business  letter 

15c.     Specimen  ornamental  letter,  25c. 
Resolutions  engrossed.  Prices  reasonable 
E.   H.  McGHEE,  255  Mercer  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SEND  10c  FOR  my  PRACTICAL  PEN- 
MANSHIP; or  20c  for  my  Practical  Drawing; 
both  for  25c.  Or  send  16c  for  my  Easy 
Landscape  Drawings:  or  15c  for  my  Easv 
Paper  Folding  and  Cutting;  both  for  25c.  All 
four   for  50c.      Address 

A.  E.  PARSONS.  Keokuk.  Iowa 


stant  attention,  and  are  the 
best  illustrations  for  the  space  they  occupy  that  a 
commercial  school  can  use  in  newspaper  or  circu- 
lar advertising,  and  when  artistic  they  are  not 
out  of  place  in  a  catalog.  We  have  good  ones. 
Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we'll  fill  the  bill 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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A  N  occasional  phenomenal  stenographer  won't  build  up 
a  reputation  for  a  business  school.       It's  high  average 
efficiency  among    all   your  graduates  that  builds  up  the 
reputation  of  your  school. 

Graduates  from  schools  where  the  new  Model  1 0 
Smith  Premier  is  used  average  highest  in  efficiency  highest 
in  speed  and  accuracy.  They  are  brain  workers-  their 
hands  only  become  as  a  part  of  the  machine. 

You  will  turn  out  graduates  of  this  calibre  when  your 
school  is  equipped  with  Model  1  0  Smith  Premier  Type- 
writers and  further,  you  put  your  school  in  touch  with  our 
employment  department. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


In   answering   advertisements    please   mention   The    Business    Journal. 
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It  Pays  to  Teach  the  Best 

NEWARK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Xewark,  N.  J. 

31  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  '      May  4,   1910. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

Up  to  the  time  that  I  became  principal  of  the  Xewark  Business  College,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  I  had  for  many  years  been  connected  with  schools  that  used  the  ....  light-line  system  almost  exclusively. 
I  had  not,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  particular 
systems  until  that  time.  I  have  now  had  an  extended  opportunity  to  observe  the  finished  product  of  both  systems, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  difference.  We  give  our  students  thorough  in- 
struction in  all  branches  necessary  to  make  them  proficient  after  they  have  mastered  the  shorthand,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  demand'  for  our  stenographers  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  and  we  believe  that  not  a  little  of  this 
credit  belongs  to  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand.  We  send  our  students  out  feeling  confident  that  they 
will  hold  their  positions,  for  by  the  time  they  have  graduated,  they  read  their  shorthand  almost  as  rapidly  and 
as  accurately  as  print. 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  common  thing  for  us  to  be  asked  to  send  a  stenographer  who  writes  the  Pitman 
system,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  our  better  calls  are  received,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
teach  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  almost  exclusively. 

The  one  thing  about  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  that  has  impressed  me  more  than  any  other  is  that  the  longer 
it  is  used,  the  more  proficient  the  user  becomes.  With  many  of  the  other  systems,  by  the  time  the  students 
have  completed  it  in  school,  they  have  gotten  out  of  it  all  that  is  in  it. 

To  sum  up,  we  teach  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  because  we  believe  in  it — because  we  think  it  is  the  best  system. 
During  the  past  year,  we  have  investigated  several  systems  of  shorthand  at  the  urgent  request  of  publishers,  with 
the  result  that  the  more  we  investigate,  the  more  firmly  we  believe  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  the 
peer  of  all.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.   Kugler,   Jr., 

Principal. 

Another  Victory  for  the  "New  Typewriting9 
Canadian  Typewriting  Championship 

Won  by  LESLIE  H.  COOMBES,  (Amateur  Champion) 

who  sets  a  New  Competition  Record,  copying  98  words  a  minute  net,  for  30  minutes. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typeivriting.  I  believe 
it  is  the  best  system  of  typewriting  ever  devised.  The  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  they  not  only 
keep  up  the  interest  but  compel  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  from  beginning  to  end.  It  would 
be  a  revelation  to  typists  who  have  learned  by  some  of  the  other  methods  to  see  the  gain  in  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  the  typewriter  which  would  come  to  them  merely  from  working  through 
the  first  twenty  budgets  of  A  Practical  Course.  They  would  then  be  loud  in  their  praises  of  what 
has  so  aptly  been  called  the  'New  typewriting.'" — Leslie  H.   Coombes,  Amateur  Champion   Typist. 

Eighth  Revised  Edition  ^  Practical  Course  in   Touch  Typewriting 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50  cents;     Cloth,  75  cents 

Teachers'  Examination  copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c.  respectively.     Mention  school. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

31   Union  Square,  New  York. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Mail  Coarse  in  Isaac  Pitman 's  Shorthand  for  Teachers  and  a  Copy  of 

"What    They  Say." 

■BHH^BKI^iB^HHBnHBaniHBiHDIiaHHQaiBBBaBI^BI^Ba 
In  answering  advertisements   please   mention   The   Business   Journal. 
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LYONS'  ACCOUNTING  SERIES 

This  remarkably  thorough  and  superior  series  is 
securing  immediate  recognition.     No  new  course 
has  been  more  favorably  received  by  commercial 
teachers.     The   four  parts  are  : 

LYONS'  BOOKKEEPING— PARTS  I  AND  II. 

This   is   a   new   text   and   outfit    for   beginners   in 
which    theory   and    practice   are   alternated.      It    is 
different   from  any  beginners'  text  you  have  ever 
seen.     You  should  examine  it. 

WHOLESALE  ACCOUNTING. 

This    is    an    individual    business    practice    set    to 
follow  the  beginning  text.     It  is  more   favorably 
known   and   widely  used  than   any  special  practice 
set   'in  the   market. 

MERCANTILE  ACCOUNTING. 

This  is  a  little  more  advanced  as  to  accounting 
principles    taught,    and    gives    a    little    more    dis- 
cipline in  its  computations  than  the  pupil  has  had 
lip   tn   this   point. 

MODERN   CORPORATION"   ACCOUNTING 

The    set    emphasizes    the    distinctive    features    of 
corporation    accounting.     The    student    is    given 
practice    in    handling    those    papers    that    are    pe- 
culiar to  corporation   accounting. 
You  could  do  nothing  better  for  your  pupils  than 
to  use  our  full  series  next  year.     Will  you  not  write 
to  us  now  for  fuller  information  concerning  it? 

J.  A.  LYONS  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO                            NEW  YORK 
378  Wabash  Ave.                      1133  Broadway 

Why  is  Benn  Pitman 

Phonography  the  Standard 
Shorthand  of  America? 

Because  it  is  scientifically  correct  in  its  basic  as- 
signment of  signs  to  sounds. 

Because  it  is  complete.     Every  English  sound  is 
positively  represented,  and  every  word  of  the  lan- 
guage unmistakably  written. 

Because  it  is   rapid.     Its  speed  possibilities  are 
equal  to  the  greatest   demand   made  on  the  short- 
hand  writer. 

Because  it  is  easily  written  for  many  hours  at  a 

stretch  without  weariness. 
Because   it    is   legible.     Reporters    who   write   it 

often  have  their  notes  transcribed  by  assistants  that 

never  heard  the  matter  reported. 

Because   it   is   easily   learned.     Many   thousands 
of   its   students   have   become   wage-earning   aman- 
uenses  in    from    four   to   eight    months'   study   and 
training. 
Send  for  complete  catalog  of  publications  to 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

BENN  PITMAN.  President. 
JEROME  B.  HOWARD.    Manager. 

DONT  FORGET 

That    PITMANTC  writers  hold  every  official 
speed  record  of  from  1T.">  to  262  words  per  min- 
ute, on  both  straight  matter  and  court  work;  also 
the  highest  percentage  of  accuracy  at  a  speed  of 
over  140  words  per  minute. 

That  BARNES'  BRIEF  COURSE  furnishes 
the  best  method  of  acquiring  the  most  practical 
style  of  Benn  Pitman  or  Graham  Shorthand. 

That  the  course  is  brief  because  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  presentation. 

THAT     BARNES     TYPEWRITING      IN- 
STRUCTORS teach  touch  typewriting  scientifi- 
cally and  thoroughly,  insuring  rapid  and  accurate 
operators.     Published   in   the  Complete    ($1.50), 
Special    (  Sl.no  ),    and    the   Abridged    (50c)    edi- 
tions.    Different   books    for   different    machines. 

That  a  post-card  request,  stating  whether  Pit- 
man  or   Graham   is    desired,   will    bring  a  free 
paper-bound  copy  of  Brief  Course  to  any  short- 
hand teacher  or  school  manager ;  and  that  copies 
of  the  Typewriting  Instructors  will  be  sent  with 
privilege  of  return  after  examination. 

the        w>  a  01MI7CL      Pub  Co" 

ARTHUR    J.   ll_Xr-\.£Vll|.ELO     St.  Louis,  Mo. 
2201    Locust  St. 

ing   advertisements   please   mention    The    Business    Journa 
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Perfect 


That  is  the  world's  official  record 
for  accuracy,  made  by  Salome    L.  Tarr, 
writer   of   Gregg     Shorthand,    in    the 
Fifth    International  Shorthand  Speed    Contest. 


Miss  Tarr  is  a  mere 
school  girl  of  but  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  with- 
out even  a  high  school 
education,  She  began 
the  study  of  shorthand 
less  than  two  years  be- 
fore the  contest  took 
place.-  With  but  one 
year's  office  experience, 
she  entered  the  contest 
against  expert  reporters 
— representatives  of  the 
'leading  Pitmanic  sys- 
tems— and  won  third 
place. 


What  Miss  Tarr  has 
done  can  be  duplicated 
with  Gregg  Shorthand 
by  the  girls  and  boys  in 
your  school.  Her  rec- 
ord conclusively  proves 
the  superiority  of  the 
system  in  both  simplic- 
ity and  legibility.  An- 
alyze the  proposition 
from  every  point  of 
view,  and  you  must 
come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  Gregg 
Shorthand  is  the  short- 
hand for  your  school. 


Saloms  L.  Tarr 


Gregg  Shorthand  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Shorthand  Speed  Contest— winning  first,  second,  and 
third  places  and  the  Miner  Gold  Medal. 


TheGreggPublishingCo, 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Send  for  booklet  "Gregg 
Shorthand  Wins" 
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Munson's    Pocket   Phonographic   Dictionary 

By  JAMES  E.  MUNSON, 

Late  Official  Stenographer  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

Morocco,  216  pages.     Price  $1.00 


THIS  new  Munsori  Dictionary  has  been  heart- 
ily welcomed  by  all  Munson  writers,  teach- 
ers, and  students  because  of  its  great  value 
as  a  book  of  reference.  The  manuscript 'was 
completed  by  Mr.  Munson  just  before  his  death, 
and  was  carried  through  the  press  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  of  this  system  of  pho- 
nography. 

The  preface  of  the  book  was  written  by  the 
Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Mun- 
son and  his  system. 

The  dictionary  contains  12,000  words,  writ- 
ten with  their  shorthand  outline  together  with 
the  longhand  correctly  accented ;  but  owing  to 


the  peculiarities  of  the  Munson  system  this  little 
book  covers  practically  the  whole  field  of  the 
English  vocabulary.  The  smaller  words  of  the 
language,  those  formed  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  system,  and  which  even 
the  beginner  could  not  fail  to  write  correctly,  are 
omitted  to  give  place  to  those  words  of  more 
complicated  form,  those  that  are  distinguished 
by  outline  and  position  from  others  of  similar 
consonantal  make-up,  and  those  scientific  and 
technical  words  which  might  puzzle  the  student. 
The  book  is  issued  in  flexible  red  morocco 
covers  in  a  shape  suitable  to  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket,  and  is  conveniently  thumb-indexed. 


American   Book    Company 


New    York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


IMPORTANT  TO  MUNSON  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS! 

Just  from  the  press,  SELECTIONS  FRROM  LINCOLN'S  SPEECHES  AND  LETTERS,  a  reading 
book  of  up-to-date  Munson  Phonography,  beautifully  engraved,  carefully  printed,  substantially  bound  in  cloth, 
128    pages,    postpaid .75 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LIVING,  likewise  a  new  Munson   reading   book,   136   pages,   postpaid .7.3 

PRACTICAL  PHONOGRAPHY,  a  complete  text-book  of  Munson  Phonography,  simple,  direct,  and 
eminently    practical,    233    pages 1.0J 

PHONOGRAHIC  EXERCISE  ROOK,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  "Practical  Phonography,"  con- 
taining some  2500  words  and  phrases  in  longhand  as  they  occur  in  the  text-book,  with  space  for  phonographic 
outlines  and  teacher's  corrections,  postpaid .30 

A  sample  copy  of  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  books  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer,  for  ex- 
amination, upon  receipt  of  one-half  the  re-tail   price. 


PACKARD  PUBLICATIONS 


SOME  OF 
THE  OTHER 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  English  required  in  business 
intercourse.  Especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
correspondence. 

Packard's   Progressive    Business    Prac- 
tice, four  numbers,  each, 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal,  and  is  so  pronounced  by  all 
teachers   who   have   used   it. 

The  New  Packard  Commercial   Arith- 

netic  -  -  -  -        $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 


$1.00 


$0.30 


The  Packard   o    mmercial   Arithmetic, 

School  Edition  -  -  $1.00 

Packard's  Short  ourse  in     Bookkeep- 
ing ....  $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course  in  Book- 
keeping        -  -  -  $1.25 

Both    remarkable    for    their    clearness    and    practical 
character. 

Packard's    Bank    Bookkeeping  -        $1-25 

A    reliable    exposition    of    banking   as   carried    on    at 
the   present  day. 

UBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Any    of    the    above    books    will    be   sent   to    teachers,    for   ex- 
amination, upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher,    101  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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WHAT  BUSINESS  MEN  DEMAND  OF  OUR 
GRADUATES 

(The  Word  "Our"  Refers  to  Schools  of  Business  Train- 
ing, Whether  Public  or  Private.) 
Paper   read  at  the   Boston   meeting  of   the   N.   E.   A.   by 
Horace  G.  Healer. 


HEY  do  not  demand  much,  and  the  cases  wherein 
they  have  been  happily  disappointed  are  rare. 

What     they     require,     however,     is     marked 
"strictly    personal."      They    want    young    men 
who     are     mature — ring     true — weigh     sixteen 
ounces  to  the  pound,  have  had  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  common  branches,  and  possess  sufficient  knowledge 
of  business   customs   to   constitute   a   satisfactory   foundation 
upon  which  to  build  the  superstructure  of  their  own  methods. 

What  business  men  demand  is  not  what  they  would  like 
or  might  reasonably  expect.  They  desire  primarily  those  who 
know  how  to  transact  business,  to  get  it;  secondarily,  those 
who  know  how  to  record  it. 

In  the  two  great  departments  of  business — getting  it  and 
caring  for  it,  the  greatest  need  is  for  workers  in  the  former. 

To  secure  information  on  this  line  I  wrote  personal  letters 
to  five  leading  houses  in  seventy-nine  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness, and  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  large  percentage  of  re- 
plies. I  really  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the  occasion  could  be 
far  better  served  by  simply  reading  these  letters,  but  I  shall 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  interpolate  a  few  of  my 
own  observations. 

The  articulation  between  the  business  school  and  the  busi- 
ness world  differs  from  that  of  the  academic  high  school  and 
the  college  in  that  the  shaping  must  be  done  from  one  end. 
The  academic  high  school  has  the  assistance  of  the  college 
in  arranging  its  curriculum,  but  the  business  school  does  not 
have  the  active  co-operation  of  business  men. 

The  teacher  in  the  business  school,  if  he  be  the  least  sensi- 
tive, cannot  help  feeling  discouraged  when  he  comes  to 
know  how  little  his  work  is  understood  or  appreciated  by  the 
business  community.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
those  employing  our  pupils  know  nothing  about  our  courses. 
When  asked  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  essentials  of  a 
course  of  study  in  business  training  schools  they  will  almost 
invariably  confine  themselves  to  the  three  R's. 

Business  men  want  first  of  all  those  who  are  willing  to 
obey  orders ;  second,  those  who  can  understand  and  interpret 
instructions.  If  our  teaching,  no  matter  what  the  subject 
may  be,  fails  in  developing  these  characteristics,  we  have 
missed  the  mark  entirely.  It  is  the  timber,  the  stock— the 
raw  materiat,  if  you  please — that  carries  the  greatest  weight 


with  the  present  day  employer.  If  this  passes  muster,  the 
accessories  and  accomplishments  are  next  considered.  The 
applicant  is  given  a  rating,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  any 
employer  to  overcome  the   first   estimate. 

Failures  do  not  come  because  of  lack  of  qualification  in 
the  special  branches.  Business  men  are  not  finding  fault 
because  our  pupils  cannot  write  shorthand  fast  enough,  or 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  post  a  ledger.  The  diffi- 
culty is  much  nearer  home  than  that.  Too  many  pupils  -be- 
lieve that  the  ability  to  write  one  hundred  words  a  minute, 
or  to  draw  off  a  trial  balance,  covers  a  multitude  of  defi- 
ciencies  personal  and   educational. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  beginner  understand  that  he  is 
not  worth  anything  at  first.  He  is  paid  a  small  wage  so 
that  the  employer  can  keep  him  until  he  can  find  out  whether 
he  is  worth  anything  or  not. 

Common  honesty. — The  business  world  is  still  looking  for 
this  indispensable  trait  of  character.  The  teacher's  attitude 
toward  honesty  will  influence  pupils.  What  effect  would  such 
an  incident  as  this  have  upon  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  who, 
on  discovering  that  someone  had  taken  from  his  desk  a  num- 
ber of  sheets  of  typewriting  paper,  informed  his  teacher, 
and  was  told,  "Go  swipe  somebody  else's."  This  actually 
occurred  in  one  of  our  leading  schools  not  long  ago. 
Some  Criticisms. 

The  business  world  is  very  charitable  toward  our  product. 
In  fact,  they  ask  more  from  the  home  than  from  the  school. 

What  are  the  criticisms  business  men  make  of  our  stu- 
dents ?     The  almost  universal  ones  are : 

First;  the  lack  of  a  sense   of  responsibility. 

Second;  the  lack  of  a  desire  to  work, — pupils  having  but  a 
single  idea,  and  that  being,  "To  get  a  position."  (I  have 
been  informed  that  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the 
applicant's  first  question  is,  "What  are  the  hours?") 

Third ;  the  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend  and  follow  in- 
structions. 

You  will  see  that  all  come  under  the  personal  equation  and 
that  the  correction  of  these  shortcomings  is  or  should  be  the 
chief   function  of  the  school. 

Weaknesses  in  the  school  and  classroom  which  foster  or 
create  these  faults,  and  for  which  the  student  must  pay 
dearly  when  he  enters  the  business  world  are: 

Over-praise  of  pupils'  work. 

Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  answer  foolish 
and  unnecessary  questions. 

A  tendency  to   make   school   work  too  pleasant. 

Minimizing  effort  and  magnifying  interest. 

Failure  on  part  of  teacher  to  see  that  each  student  does 
everything  required  of  him  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
assigned. 
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Some  Observations  on  Our  Work. 

inasmuch  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  office  assist- 
ant to  serve  an  apprenticeship,  no  matter  what  his  school 
training  has  been,  could  not  our  courses  be  arranged  so  that 
say  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  time  might  be  devoted  to 
actual  office  work?  For  this  the  pupil  might  receive  a  nominal 
wage.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  in  the  high  school,  and  at  some  convenient  period  in 
the  private  school,  the  student  should  spend  one-half  of  ln^ 
time  in  actual  business.  The  arrangement  of  the  time  would 
depend  upon  local  conditions.  It  might  be  well  to  remain  out 
of  school  a  half  a  year,  or  he  might  devote  his  afternoons  to 
business  and  his  forenoons  to  school  work,  alternating  with 
another  student,  so  that  the  work  in  the  business  office  could 
be  carried  on  without  interruption.  The  law  student  has  his 
moot  court,  the  theological  student  his  assistant  pastorate,  the 
physician  and  the  dent;st  their  clinics.  Can  and  should  not 
the  business  student,  in  addition  to  his  seminar,  have  his 
office  experience  in  the  downtown   sky-scraper. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  possesses  manifold  advantages.  It 
would  not  only  supply  that  chief  of  all  requirements — actual 
experience — but  it  would  enable  the  student  to  view  his  work 
from  a  broader  angle,  and  bring  him  into  closer  and  more 
sympathetic  relationship   with  the  school  and   his   instructors. 

It  may  not  be  practicable,  but  if  it  were,  it  would  be  a 
wise  plan  for  school  principals  to  classify  their  students, 
putting  those  who  are  manifestly  qualified  for  routine  work 
only  in  one  class,  and  those  who  have  imagination  and  capa- 
city in  another.  The  sooner  we  can  fit  the  routine  worker 
to  his  niche  in  the  business  world  and  get  him  on  the  salary 
list,  the  better.  It  is  criminal  to  side-track  a  young  man  of 
capacity  by  making  a  mere  stenographer  or  bookkeeper  of 
him. 

What  is  needed  is  an  education  that  will  fit  the  student, 
not  only  to  make  a  start,  but  to  readjust  himself  again  and 
again,  if  necessary.  To  this  end,  the  greatest  problem  is  to 
keep  the  pupil  in  school  until  he  is  mature.  This  can  be 
done  in  many  cases  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents,  by  showing  the  student  that  each  day's  work  in  school 
is  an  investment  which  will  bring  big  returns  from  the  sav- 
ings bank  of  life,  and  by  giving  curses  that  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time. 


PINK    WRAPPER 

Did  your  Journal  come  in  a  PINK  WRAPPER  this  month? 
If  so.  it  is  to  signify  that  your  subscription  has  expired,  and  that 
you  should  send  us  immediately  75  cents  for  renewal,  or  $1  00  if 
for  the  News  Edition,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  copy. 
This  special  wrapper  (as  well  as  publishing:  the  date  of  expiration 
each  month)  is  an  additional  cost  to  us;  but  so  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  asked  to  be  kept  informed  concerning  expiration 
we  feel  that  any  expense  is  justified. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their 
magazines  sent  tS  a  new  address  should  notify  ns  promptly,  giv- 
ing the  old  address  and  specifying  the  edition,  whether  News  or 
Regular.  Notices  must  be  received  one  full  month  in  advance,  that 
all  copies  may  be  received.  Do  not  bother  the  clubber  or  teacher 
who   sent   in   your  subscription,   but   write  to   this   office   direct. 


THE   UNDERWOOD   EMPLOYMENT   DEPART- 
MENT 
A  most  delightful  conversation  with  G.  A.  Meinecke,  the 
Employment    Manager   of   the   Underwood   Typewriter   Com- 
pany. New  York,  elicited  these  interesting  facts: 

During  the  last  year  that  Company  has  had  dealings  with 
upwards  of  15,000  young  people  seeking  employment,  thou- 
sands of  whom  have  been  "suitably  located."  There  are  two 
departments,  called  Junior  and  Senior.  The  Junior  has  to  do 
with  girls  only,  and  provided  them  positions  paying  from  six 
t<>  twelve  dollars  per  week.  The  Senior  Department  cares 
for  men  and  women,  chiefly  men,  with  salaries  from  twelve 
dollars  and  upward.  Clean  cut  young  men  are  always  in  de- 
mand. There  are  never  enough  young  men  beginners,  and 
seldom  have  enough  young  men  to  fill  positions  paying  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  per  week.  One  hundred  words 
per  minute  is  the  minimum  of  shorthand  dictation  taken,  and 
twenty  words  per  minute  the  lowest  rate  of  transcription. 
Average  salaries  run  from  $12.50  to  $13.25.  Some  are  paid 
as  high  as  $25.00  per  week,  and  a  few  go  higher. 

"Substitutes"  (stenographers)  get  $3.00  per  day  for  persons 
who  are  paid  $12.00  per  week ;  and  substitutes  for  persons  re- 
ceiving $25.00  per  week  get  no  more  than  $3.00  per  day. 

We  saw  in  the  waiting  rooms  of  the  Underwood  Employ- 
ment Bureau  several  hundred  of  men  and  women,  whose  ages 
would  vary  from  14  to  45  or  perhaps  50.  The  average  mighi 
be  from  17  to  30.  Some  of  the  young  women  were  very  at 
tractive  in  looks,  with  bright,  intelligent  faces,  clear  eyes, 
prompt  action,  persons  neatly  dressed,  and  "business"  written 
all  over  their  appeara"ce.  Some,  while  waiting,  were  en- 
gaged in  womanly  handicrafts,  especially  the  more  mature. 
The  men  were  also  of  various  degrees  of  intelligence,  some 
rather  slouchy,  hair  down  over  their  foreheads.  (Is  the 
"go"  of  the  street  nowadays?)  Others  were  clean-cut  'n 
their  active  and  prepossessing  looks.  Some  had  a  hungry 
appearance,  and  I  pitied  them.  Waiting !  Waiting !  Wait- 
ing ! 

In  judging  the  typewriting  work  of  applicants  at  the  Un- 
derwood Typewriter  Company,  specific  deductions  are  made 
for  each  word  omitted,  and  for  each  mistake  in  transcrip- 
tion ;  also  for  each  mistake  in  punctuation  or  paragraphing, 
and  one  per  cent,  for  each  typographical  error.  In  order  to 
"pass,"  seventy  per  cent,  of  correctness  must  be  secured. 
That  percentage  is  considered  the  lowest  possible  point  at 
which  a  stenographer  could  be  commercially  available. 

Fridays  of  every  week  are  given  to  special  examinations 
for  those  seeking  a  higher  rating  than  100  words  per  minute. 
Five  letters  are  dictated,  at  the  following  rates :  80,  90,  100, 
125,  150  words  per  minute.  They  must  all  be  transcribed  at 
least   at  the   rate   of  twenty   words   per  minute. 

The  Underwood  Company  supplies  many  German,  Spanish, 
occasionally  French  and  sometimes  Italian  stenographers. 

There  never  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  stenog- 
raphers who  are  familiar  with  legal  dictation,  and  when  posi- 
tions are  scarce  and  salaries  low',  the  legal  stenographer 
seems  to  have  the  preference  over  the  commercial  by  reason 
of   their   ability. 

Business  men  generally  furnish  their  own  typewriting  ma- 
chines ;  only  one  prominent  railroad  in  New  York  City  re- 
quires its  employees  to  provide  their  own.  Certain  offices, 
however,  ask  their  operators  to  secure  their  own  machine 
but  pays  them  $5.00  per  month  additional  in   salary. 

All  applicants  must  bring  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
their  Shorthand  School  or,  if  they  have  had  experience,  from 
their  last  employer.  The  shorthand  and  typewriting  quality 
of  each  person  sent  out  is  guaranteed,  but  personal  character 
is  not  guaranteed.  The  employer  must  examine  into  that 
condition    for   himself. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT 

To  Supervisors,  Superintendents  and  Teachers : 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  has  asked  me  to  take  charge  of 
a  department  of  puhlic  school  writing.  The  idea  is  to  make 
it  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  teachers  of  penmanship,  for 
grade  teachers  and  superintendents.  By  asking  questions,  by 
exchanging  plans,  devices  and  other  ideas  which  have  proved 
successful,  a  great  deal  of  benefit  ought  to  be  realized.  Such 
a  department  can  be  made  a  success  only  by  the  most  hearty 
response  and  co-operation  of  all  those  interested  in  this  work. 

A  question  and  answer  feature  should  prove  helpful.  If 
the  proper  interest  is  shown,  many  of  the  questions  will  be 
answered  by  a  large  number.  The  answers  can  be  tabulated 
so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  concensus  of  opinion. 

Another  feature  should  be  a  news  department.  The  num- 
ber of  supervisors  of  penmanship  is  constantly  increasing.  It 
would  be  of  interest  if  a  list  could  be  published  of  the  places 
where  such  positions  have  been  created  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  main  part  of  the  space  allotted,  however,  should  be 
given  to  practical  methods  of  teaching  writing  in  the  various 
grades.  Not  only  questions  and  news,  but  short  articles  on 
what  is  attempted,  methods  of  teaching  and  supervising,  are 
earnestly   solicited. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  many  would  tell  what  is  being  done 
in   regard   to  the   following: 

In  what  grade  is  ink  introduced?  In  what  grade  is  arm 
movement  begun?  How  are  beginners  started?  How  is  the 
paper  ruled  for  the  different  grades?  What  plans  or  meth- 
ods have  aroused  unusual  interest  and  enthusiasm?  How 
much  time  is  devoted  to  penmanship  practice?  What  use  is 
made  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  writing?  What  is  your 
greatest  difficulty  ? 

One  or  more  issues  might  be  devoted  to  methods  of  con- 
ducting teachers'  meetings  and  to  writing  in  Xormal  schools. 

Would  such  a  department  as  outlined  above  be  helpful? 
Would  it  give  us  new  ideas  and  help  us  from  getting  into 
ruts'     Help  make  it  a  success.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Address,  Harry  Houston', 
During  August — Shelton,  Conn.     R.   F.  D. 
After  Sept.   1-t,  s?  Orange  St.,  Xew  Haven,  Conn. 


SEVEN    ENGLISH    AND    SCOTTISH    SHORTHAND 
MAGAZINES 

lie  upon  our  editorial  table.     They  are : 

The  Reporters'  Magazine,  (founded  by  Edward  J.  Xanki- 
vell),  edited  by  1'".  J.  Hallett,  published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

The  Reporters'  Journal,  edited  by  J.  Herbert  Ford,  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.,  and 

The  Phonographic  Monthly,  edited  by  Al.  Munro-Peebles, 
published  by  him  at  Elgin,  Scotland. 

The  Phonngrapher,  edited  by  J.  B.  Whittaker,  published  by 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

The  Shorthand  Gazette,  edited  by  F.  J.  Hallett.  published 
by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  London,  Eng. 

The  Shorthand  Writer,  edited  by  J.  Griffiths  and  J.  Berry, 
published  by  J.  A.  Ashton,  30  Clarendon  Street,  Dunkinfield, 
Eng. 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Budget,  (the  bound-up  numbers  of 
Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly)  for  May,  published  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons. 

All  the  issues  save  the  latter  are  for  June,  and  present  a 
table  of  excellence  which  we  shall  consume  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 


Review  of  Capitals  and  Small  Letters  in  Words. 
By  Horace  G.  Healey. 
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Model  Business  Writing,  by  L.  Madarasz. 

Marking  Alphabet,  by  L.  Madarasz. 

WINS    HUSBAND    BY    PENMANSHIP  bride,  and  Robert  A.  Oppel,  a  brother,  was  best  man.     Elsie 

At   Least   It   Was   Miss   Oppel's   Handwriting   that   First  ^usi  was  flower  girl.     The  bride  was  attired  in  a  gown  of 

French    lingerie    trimmed    with    embroidery    and    white    lace. 

Attracted  Virginian  Her  bouquet  was  of  bride   roses      The  Dridesmaid  was  als0 

It   was   the  young  woman's   style  of   penmanship  that   first  attired   in   white,   but   carried   pink   roses.     The   little   flower 

aroused  the  interest  of  Harry  L.  Williamson,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  girl  carried  a  basket  of  pink  carnations. 

in  Miss  Elsie  L.  Oppel,  of  this  city,  and  as  a  sequel  they  were  After  the  ceremony,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  started  for 

quietly   married   yesterday.     Incidentally   they   outwitted   the  Niagara  Falls.    The  bride's  friends,  however,  had  been  led  to 

bride's  friends,  who,  believing  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  understand   that   the   wedding   would    take   place   to-day   and 

place  to-day.  they  had  made  plans  to  meet  the  couple  at  the  railroad  depot 

Some  time  ago  a  postal  card  which  Miss  Oppel  wrote  to  a  and  see  them  off,  to  the  accompaniment  of  rice  and  old  shoes, 

relative  at  Norfolk  was  seen  by  Williamson,  who  expressed  But  these  plans  were  all  upset  when,  through  the  mail  to-day, 

a  desire  to  meet  the  writer.     He  was  given  her  address.     He  came  the  cards  announcing  the  marriage. — Newark   Evening 

sent  a  post  card  to   Miss  Oppel.     She  replied.     The  corres-  News,  June  8,  1910. 

pondence   continued    and    finally   the   two   met    at   a    summer  

resort   last   year.     The    engagement    followed    and    yesterday  Are  you  getting  ready  to  draw  your  bank  account  for  the 

they  were  wedded  at  the  Oppel  home,  50  Ridgewood  Avenue.  wherewithal  to  go  to  Denver  in  August  for  the  session  of  the 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Granger,  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  National   Shorthand   Reporters'  Association   Convention?     If 

performed  the  ceremony.  you  are  a  reporter,  and  are  not  planning  to  go,  you  are  "losing 

The   bridesmaid    was    Miss    Aledaide    Oppel,    sister    of    the  a  golden  opportunity,"  and  no  mistake. 
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FEUDS  AND  FACTIONS 
By  Elbert  Hubbard 

Every  school,  shop,  factory  and  store  is  to  a  degree  a  hot- 
bed of  strife,  jealousy  and  heartburning.  Plot  and  counterplot 
fill  the  air.  There  is  disappointment,  discontent  and  appre- 
hension everywhere.  The  employes  or  helpers  unite  in 
friendships.  And  all  exclusive  friendships  breed  factions,  and 
tend  in  the  end  to  separate  people. 

The  man  who  runs  a  big  business  succeeds  only  as  he  can 
keep  pace  and   stamp  out  the  clique. 

When  a  man  says,  "I  won't  stay  if  you  keep  Bill,"  fire  'em 
both. 

But  a  better  way  is  to  bring  Bill  and  Joe  together  and  show 
them  how  the  success  of  the  concern  is  the  success  of  all. 

Beware  of  chums — they  only  pool  their  weaknesses.  He  is 
strongest  who  stands  alone.  He  is  a  friend  to  all — stand  by 
all — speak  well  of  all. 

If  you  lend  a  willing  ear  to  a  man's  troubles,  you  make 
them  your  own,  and  you  do  not  lessen  his. 

By  listening  to  tales  of  trouble  you  absorb  trouble — that  is 
to  say,  you  take  discord  into  your  being. 

And  the  more  discord  you  have  in  your  cosmos  the  weaker 
are  you — you  are  that  much  nearer  death  and  dissolution. 

The  more  harmony  you   possess  the  stronger  you  are. 

The  institution  that  succeeds  in  a  masterly  way  is  the  one 
that  has  at  its  head  a  man  of  strong,  stern  and  yet  kindly  pur- 
pose. The  more  this  man  keeps  his  eye  on  the  central  idea — 
the  more  he  focuses  on  his  work — and  keeps  fear  and  hesita- 
tion and  distrust  at  bar,  the  more  sure  he  is  to  win. 

The  soil  is  bounteous,  the  mountains  full  of  precious  gifts, 
the  opportunity  to  work  is  everywhere.  Society  needs  men 
who  can  serve  it — humanity  wants  help,  the  help  of  strong, 
sensible,  unselfish  men.  The  age  is  crying  for  men — civiliza- 
tion wants  men  who  can  save  it  from  dissolution :  and  those 
who  can  benefit  it  most  are  those  who  are  freest  from  preju- 
dice, hate,  revenge,  whim  and  fear. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  lived  One  who  saw  the  absurdity 
of  a  man  loving  only  his  friends.  He  saw  that  this  meant 
faction;  lines  of  social  cleavage,  with  ultimate  discord,  and  so 
He  painted  the  truth  large,  and  declared  we  should  love  our 
enemies  and  do  good  to  those  who  might  despitefully  use  us. 
He  was  one  with  the  erring,  the  weak,  the  insane,  and  the 
poor. 

He  was  one  set  apart,  because  He  had  no  competition  in 
matter  of  love.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  leave  our  tasks 
and  pattern  our  way  of  living  after  His,  but  if  we  can  imitate 
His  divine  patience  and  keep  thoughts  of  discord  out  of  our 
lives,  we,  too,  can  work  such  wonders  that  men  will,  indeed, 
truthfully  say  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God. 

There  isn't  much  rivalry  jhere — be  patient,  generous,  kind, 
even  to  foolish  folk  and  absurd  people. 

Do  not  separate  yourself  from  plain  people,  be  one  with  all 
— be  universal. 

So  little  competition  is  there  in  this  line  that  any  man  in 
any  walk  of  life  who  puts  jealousy,  hate  and  fear  behind  him 
can  make  himself  distinguished.  And  all  good  things  shall  be 
his — they  will   flow  to  him. 

Power  gravitates  to  the  man  who  can  use  it;  and  love  is 
the  highest  form  of  power  that  exists.  If  ever  a  man  shall 
live  who  has  infinite  power,  he  will  be  found  to  be  one  who 
has  infinite  love. 

And  the  way  to  be  patient,  and  generous — to  free  yourself 
from  discord — is  not  to  take  a  grip  on  yourself  and  strive  to 
be  kind,  not  that.  Just  don't  think  much  about  it,  but  lose 
yourself  in  your  work.     In  other  words,  forget  it. 

Do  not  go  out  of  your  way  to  do  good,  but  do  good  when- 
ever it  conies  your  way.  Men  who  make  a  business  of  doing 
good  to  others  are  apt  to  hate  others  in  the  same  occupation. 
Simply  be  filled  with  the  thought  of  good,  and  you  will 
radiate.  You  do  not  have  to  bother  about  your  soul  any  more 
than  you  need  trouble  about  your  digestion. 

Do  your  work.  Think  the  good.  And  evil,  which  is  a  neg- 
ative condition,  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  good. 

Life  is  a  search  for  power.  To  have  power  you  must  have 
life,  and  life  in  abundance.  And  life  in  abundance  comes  only 
through  great  love. — New  York  American. 


JOHN   M.  WARDEN,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

Very  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of 
the    following    facts  : 

Mr.  Warden  and  his  wife  will  sail  for  New  York  from 
Liverpool  on  July  30  in  the  Mauretania,  arriving  about 
August  6.  He  will  visit  friends  in  and  about  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  reach  Washington  on  the  12th 
or  13th  of  August,  staying  there  till  August  21.  Mr.  War- 
den is  the  prominent  Scottish  delegate  to  the  International 
Esperanto  Congress,  as  a  vice-President  of  the  British  Es- 
peranto Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Lingra  Komitato, 
(the  international  committee  on  the  Esperanto  language). 

Mr.  Warden  is  known  to  all  gatherers  of  shorthand  lit- 
erature as  the  most  successful  collector  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, his  library  of  shorthand  books,  etc.,  being  "in  the 
thousands."  It  was  our  high  privilege  to  be  with  him  at  the 
First  International  Shorthand  Congress  in  London  in  1887, 
and  our  correspondence  since  has  been  very  pleasing,  certainly 
on  our  part. 

After  the  Esperanto  Congress.  Mr.  Warden  will  visit  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  Detroit,  Chatham  (Ontario),  Toronto, 
Niagara,  etc.,  and  sail  for  Scotland  on  the  Laurentic,  Sep- 
tember 3d.  Being  so  near  Chautauqua  as  is  Toronto,  we 
shall  hope  to  meet  him  and  his  good  wife  at  Lake  Chautau- 
qua before  the  close  of  August.  Mr.  Warden  has  a  son 
whose  residence  is  at  Chatham,  Ontario.  We  assure  Mr. 
Warden  that  all  old  and  new  time  reporters  and  collectors 
will  be  greatly  pleased  to  meet  him  and  do  him  the  wel'l- 
deserved  honor. 


GEORGE  CARL  MARES,  OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

We  have  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  visit  from 
this  gentleman,  well-known  in  England  as  an  erudite  short- 
hand author,  whom  it  was  our  pleasure  to  meet  at  the  First 
International  Shorthand  Congress  in  London,  in  1887.  Mr. 
Mares  has  published  a  most  comprehensive  work  of  nearly 
400  pages  on  Typewriting  Machines,  and  has  in  preparation 
a  History  of  Shorthand  to  be  published  in  three  volumes,  in 
which  he  has  gathered  all  valuable  historical  matter  of  the 
centuries  past,  and  from  all  languages.  All  important  and 
interesting  historical  information  relating  to  the  art  of  brevi- 
scription  will  be  embodied  in  this  epochal  work.  The  third 
volume  will  contain  several  hundred  illustrations  of  all 
shorthand  systems,  some  of  them  being  the  entire  works 
which  have  survived  their  authors. 

Mr.  Mares  has  made  fifteen  trips  across  the  Atlantic  on 
business,  but  social  visits  have  been  necessarily  eschewed. 
He  will,  however,  probably  re-visit  the  States  before  the  year 
closes,  and  agrees  to  aid  the  editor  of  this  Department  with 
material  of  interest  found  in  Europe. 


Compensation. 

"I  felt  so  sorry  when  I  heard  your  house  was  burned 
down,  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

"It  was  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "but  it  had  its  bright 
side.  John  and  I  were  both  afraid  to  discharge  our  cook, 
but  now  that  the  house  is  gone,  of  course,  we  don't  have 
to." — Harper's   Weekly. 


TURN  OUT  WHEN  YOU  TURN  OVER. 
While  you  work,  have  a  system  of  work.  Make  a  golden 
rule  for  yourself.  Commence  the  day  well.  The  morning 
hour  is  the  test  of  the  day's  success.  Daniel  Webster  used 
often  to  answer  thirty  letters  before  breakfast.  Columbus 
planned  his  voyage  in  the  early  morning.  Napoleon  made  use 
of  the  early  part  of  the  da'-  in  all  his  successful  camoaigns. 
Bryant  rose  5  o'clock  every  morning  and  began  work.  Ban- 
croft was  up  at  the  dawn  and  busy.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Clay — all  were  early  risers.     Take  example  by  them. 

Keep  your  appointments.  Remember  time  is  money. 
Don't  waste  your  own  or  that  of  others.  When  you  have 
your  business  done,  go  about  your  business  and  do  not  waste 
the  time  of  a  business  man,  for  his  time  means  money  to 
him.  and  your  time  should  mean  something  to  you.  Punctu- 
ality is  the  soul  of  business.     Modern  Methods. 
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The  specimens  this  month  were  written  by  the  following  students :  1.  Frederick  C.  Schwartz,  Gates,  N.  Y.  2.  Lulu  St. 
Dennis,  student  of  H.  J.  Talbot,  Glashan  School,  Ottawa,  Ont.  3.  Mae  Meegan,  student  of  A.  L.  Morrow,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
High  School.  4.  Flora  Spinney,  student  of  R.  C.  Haynes,  Bliss  Business  College,  Lewiston,  Me.  5.  Albin  Nystrom,  Fores- 
on,  Minn.  6.  Clara  Shane,  student  of  A.  E.  Cole,  High  School,  Tarentum,  Pa.  7.  Evening  student  of  T.  P.  Zum  Brun- 
nen,  Ocilla,  Ga.,  Commercial  Institute. 


"THE  SCIENCE   OF  HAPPINESS" 

The  very  title  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams's  new  book, 
"The  Science  of  Happiness,"  is  suggestive.  Men  are  slow 
to  realize  that  the  problem  of  well-being  is  capable  of  scientific 
solution.  In  all  special  branches  of  learning,  knowledge  has 
been  made  systematic,  but  in  the  larger,  vaguer  province  of 
right  living  most  of  us  are  at  a  loss.  Here,  if  nowhere  else, 
men  still  have  faith  in  miracles,  turning  to  philosophical  and 
medical    panaceas. 

It  is  an  irony  that  the  science  of  medicine,  for  instance,  is 
technically  so  highly  developed,  while  knowledge  of  how  to 
live  remains  as  hit-and-miss  as  ever.  As  Dr.  Williams  points 
out,  "the  science  of  happiness  connotes  no  necromantic  phrase 
that  will  be  an  open  sesame." 

It  really  depends  upon  a  multitude  of  tilings — things  which 
we  habitually  neglect.  Eating,  breathing,  sleeping,  and  the 
like  are  fully  discussed,  but  the  book  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  manual  of  hygiene.  Original  and  sensible 
ideas  are  developed  about  how  to  think  and  remember,  how 
to  see,  how  to  work — in  short,  how  to  extract  the  greatest 
joy  from  living.  "The  Science  of  Happiness"  is  stimulating, 
rightly    informing,   and    very   much   of   the   twentieth    century. 

The  book,  which  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  has 
been  made  in  a  most  attractive  manner — a  substantial,  read- 
able library  volume  calculated  for  the  special  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  homes.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  dignified 
work  on  the  subject  written  for  popular  ben  .fit  and  reading 
by  a  man   scientifically  equipped   for  the  task. 


decrease."  The  decline  was  not  accepted ;  the  ladies  walked 
out, — eight  women  who  "had  a  mind  of  their  own."  We 
should  like  to  know  the  outcome  of  this  action. 


EIGHT  WOMEN  STRUCK. 

"We  earn  our  stipulated  wages."  "We  cannot  afford  to 
pay  so  much,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Central  States  Cooperage 
Company,  Newcastle,  Indiana,  "we  are  in  dull  business  times 
and  have  increasing  expenses.     We  offer  you  fifteen  per  cent 


What  Typewriters  Have  Done. 

In  the  days  before  the  general  use  of  typewriters,  men  who 
were  famous  in  other  respects  and  well-known  to  the  public 
acquired  additional  fame  from  the  atrocious  qualities  of  their 
chirography.  Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  these  notables,  and  a 
story  is  related  that  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  foreman 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  composing  room,  directing  the 
immediate  discharge  of  an  obnoxious  employe — the  printers, 
as  a  result  of  continued  and  careful  study,  could  decipher 
Greeley's  hieroglyphics — was  used  by  the  discharged  employe 
as  a  letter  of  recommendation  at  another  office  and  secured 
for  him  a  good  position. 

In  this  line  the  Westminster  Gazette  retails  an  interesting 
incident  in  connection  with  Lord  Wolverton's  complaint  that 
bad  writing  added  to  the  cares  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  government  departments.  It  occurred  when  the 
House  of  Lords  was  in  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867.  The  clerk  of  the  House  intimated  that  an  amendment 
had  been  handed  in,  the  writing  of  which  was  so  illegible  that 
he  was  unable  to  say  what  it  was  about  or  who  had  written 
it.  It  was  then  discovered  that  Lord  Lyttleton  was  the 
author,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  proposal  disfranchising 
all  persons  who  could  not  write. 

But  the  tyoewriter  has  dissipated  all  trouble  that  formerly 
was  charged  to  horrible  chirography.  The  public  man  who 
writes  a  bad  fist  does  not  resort  to  writing  in  these  days. 
He  dictates  to  a  stenographer  and  the  stenographer  transcribes 
his  notes  on  the  typewriter.  All  public  records  that  must  be 
written  by  hand  are  committed  to  the  care  of  chirographic  ex- 
perts, so  that  handwriting  characterized  by  fearful  and  won- 
derful distortions  is  no  longer  in  evidence. 


®l)p  tUustxtrsj  llmtrnal 
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Old  English  Alphabet,  by  W.  E.  Dennis. 


THE   SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    TYPEWRITING 
CONTEST 

B.  J.  Griffin,  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.,)  Business  School, 
is  a  Hustler,  spelled  with  a  big  "H."  He  engaged  J.  X.  Kim- 
ball, the  Typewriter  Contest  world-renowned  Judge,  to  be  the 
arbiter  at  the  Typewriting  Contest  to  be  held  in  the  Spring- 
field School  on  Saturday,  June  IS.  But  even  such  strong 
men  as  our  friend  Kimball  sometimes  must  fail  to  be  where 
they  are  in  demand,  and  so  it  fell  to  the  decidedly  pleasont 
lot  of  the  Shorthand  Editor  of  The  Business  Journal  to 
endeavor  to  "fill  his  shoes." 

There  was  a  High  School  Championship  contest  and  a 
Springfield  Business  School  Contest ;  both  of  these  however 
were  given  the  same  matter  to  copy.  Mr.  Kimball  had 
selected  the  matter,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  of  "just  the 
right  character"  for  the  purpose. 

A  fine  company  of  young  people,  all  but  one  being  of  the 
fair  sex,  took  the  test  and  for  thirty  minutes  not  only  did  the 
keys  "click"  but  the  perspiration  poured  upon  the  keys  from 
the  nerve-taxed  brains  and  fingers. 

Not  all  of  the  young  people  turned  in  good  "copy,"  and 
some  of  what  was  made  was  not  up  to  the  standard.  Twelve, 
however,  were  worthy  of  favorable  notice  and  their  names 
and  ratings  appear  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  typewriting  machines  used  were  of  several  makes,  the 
Smith  Premier,  the  Underwood,  the  Remington  and  the 
Oliver.  Several  agents  of  these  machines  were  present,  deep- 
ly interested  spectators  of  the  fast-flying  fingers  of  their 
friends.  B.  J.  Griffin  with  his  splendid  staff  of  teachers,  with 
the  Business  Agents  of  the  several  typewriters,  and  the  win- 
ners of  the  Contest  (not  omitting  even  the  arbiter  of  the 
Contest),  were  present  at  a  splendid  banquet  provided  by  the 
Business  School  at  one  of  the  notable  clubs  of  the  city  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  at  which  time  splendid  silver 
pitchers  and  goblets  were  presented  to  the  happy  prize-win- 
ners.    There  was  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,  and  also. 


— "a  good  time  generally."  Messrs.  Griffin  and  William 
Allan  Dyer,  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  men  in  the  company. 

CHAMPION   TYPEWRITER  CONTEST,  SPRINGFELD, 

MASS., 

Saturday,    June    19,    1910. 

William  D.  Bridge,  Judge  of  Contest. 

TOTAL  ERRORS     PER  MIN. 

Maud   Linker,    ( S.    P. ) 2492  54  74. 

Calixta   Dupont,    (S.    P.) 2388  47  71.7 

Mary  M.  Rooney,   (U) 1910  31  58.5 

Olga   Gustafson,    (O.) 2103  136  47.4 

May  Jameson,    (O.) 1964  147  40.9 

Katherine   Rooney,    (R.) 1468  170  20. 

Myra   Gould,    (R.) 2180  355  13.5 

Cora    F.   CJeland,    (U.) 1874  294  13. 

11  h.H     Si  HOOL     CONTEST. 

E.    Sabine,     (R.) 1908  128  42.2 

Torrington,  Ct. 
Nellie    Stratum,    (R.) 1206  35  34.3 

N.  Leominster,  Mass. 
Hazel    Amidon.    (U.) 1221  80  27.3 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Elizabeth    Milne,    (U.) 1468  186  17. 

A  CARGO  OF     BLACK  IVORY ' 

Albert  Edwards,  writing  in  the  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly 
for  July  2d,  describes  some  incidents  of  a  voyage  between 
Barbados  and  Colon  with  a  shipload  of  Canal  laborers.  Two 
incipient  riots  were  quelled  by  the  prompt  measures  of  the 
English  officers.  "You  can't  temporize  with  natives,  you've 
got  to  act  quick — even  if  you  aren't  right.  It  isn't  exactly 
justice,  but  it  works,"  was  the  captain's  explanation  after- 
ward. "It  is  this  quick,  fearless  action  and  cynical  disregard 
of  abstract  justice  by  which  England  holds  the  lid  on  her 
colonies,"  is  this  author's  commentary. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

Dr.  W.  D.  BRIDGE,  Editor. 


CAN   YOU   READ   SHORTHAND? 

There  are  Many  Fast  Writers,  but  Few  Good  Readers. 

The  first  correct  transcripts  received  for  the  plates  which 
appeared  in  the  July  issue,  came  from  the  following : 

GREGG:  C.  F.  Putnam,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Marie  Baneman, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Sadie  Siegel,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  T.  Ebba 
Johnson,  Lowell,  Mass.;  R.  T.  Jaynes,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BENN  PITMAN:  W.  L.  Huffman,  Fresno,' Calif. ;  Wal- 
ler Bailey,  Wilmington,  Delaware ;  Helen  Ficke,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  J.  E.  Harding,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Irene  Reed,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

GRAHAM:  D.  S.  Elliott,  Belleville,  111.;  Ervine  Davis, 
Morehead,  Ky. ;  R.  N.  Hopkins,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  C.  W.  Moore, 
Denver,  Colorado;  S.  N.  Folks,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISAAC  PITMAN:  Arthur  Connolly,  New  York  City ; 
C.'P.  Madison,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  R.  E.  Roberts,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. :  C.  L.  Thompson,  Richmond,  Va. ;  David  Latson,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

The  key  to  the  plates  appearing  in  the  July  number  is 
given  herewith.  No  plates  are  given  in  the  August  issue,  but 
they  will  appear  in  the  September  number.  They  are  omitted 
in  this  number  because  of  the  fact  that  this  is  vacation  month 
for  stenographers  generally. 


in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian,  can  have  the  same  by  address- 
ing him  at  once  at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 


It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculating  risks  and  ad- 
justing nice  chances;  it  did  all  very  well  before  the  flood, 
when  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon  an  intended  un- 
dertaking for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  live  to  see  its 
success  for  six  or  seven  centuries  afterwards;  but  at  present 
a  man  waits  and  doubts,  and  consults  his  brother,  and  uncles, 
and  his  particular  friends,  till  one  day  he  finds  that  he  is 
sixty-live  years  of  age,  and  that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in 
consulting  first  cousins  and  particular  friends,  that  he  has  no 
more  time  to  follow  their  advice.  The  fact  is,  that  in  doing 
anything  in  the  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  shiver- 
ing on  the  bank,  thinking  of  the  cold  and  danger,  but  jump  in 
and  scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  Get  at  something. 
Don't  be  very  particular  what,  so  long  as  it  is  honest.  The 
man  .who  is  at  work  has  ten  chances  to  get  a  better  place  for 
one  chance  the  man,  who  is  out  of  work,  has  to  get  anything 
to  do.  If  the  place  is  not  good  enough  or  the  pay  not  big 
enough,  fill  the  place  and  earn  every  cent  of  the  pay;  make  a 
record ;  make  the  place  better  than  it  was  when  you  took  it ; 
raise  its  standard.  It  will  be  much  better  for  you  and  a  con- 
tinual blessing  to  those  who  follow  you  in  the  work.  The 
people  who  are  most  tired  in  this  world  are  working  for 
themselves.     It  may  rest  you  to  help  another  fellow. 


Brother  Bates  Torrey,  the  former  leader  in  Touch  Type- 
writing, is  out  with  a  most  promising  text-book  on  PRAC- 
TICAL SHORTHAND.  He  believes  no  living  man  should 
be  willing  to  live  another  day  without  imbibing  the  sweet 
nectar  of  his  golden  goblet.  And  yet  he  hasn't  sent  this 
editorial  chair  a  copy. 


Last  Summer,  at  Chautauqua,  in  the  midst  of  our  strenuous 
duties,  we  prepared  the  Graham  Edition  of  Eldridge's  Dicta- 
tion Exercises,  sixty-pages  of  as  neat  GRAHAM  SHORT- 
HAND as  we  knew  how  to  write.  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany have  it.  It  is  worth  buying,  if  we  do  say  so.  Take  our 
word  for  it. 

We  have  not  enough  copies  to  go  around  to  all  the  600 
members  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association, 
but  those  who  care  to  send  two  cents  postage  for  the  new 
Catalogue  of  the  Shorthand  Library  of  that  Association  now 


F.  G.  MORRIS,  EMINENT  REPORTER. 

The  above  named  well-known  official  court  reporter  of 
two  Counties  in  Massachusetts,  the  author  of  the  most 
scholarly  work  on  Shorthand  Phrasing,  entitled  "The 
Phrase,"  and  the  publisher  and  editor  of  an  epoch-making 
Graham  shorthand  magazine,  THE  MENTOR,  has  retired 
from  court  reporting,  after  twenty  strenuous  years.  His 
shorthand  notes  were  so  conspicuously  beautiful  and  legible 
that  for  at  least  a  dozen  years  they  were  transcribed  by  his 
amanuensis  without  any  dictation  from  Mr.  Morris.  We 
have  seen  a  large  volume  of  Mr.  Morris'  notes  taken  in  very 
rapid  reporting  work  which  were  as  neatly,  beautifully  and 
legibly  written  as  Graham's  Second  Reader,  and  of  very 
similar  appearance.  In  fact,  we  have  never  seen  shorthand 
notes   equalling  those  of   Mr.   Morris. 

We  esteem  it  one  of  our  most  pleasant  recollections  that 
we  gave  Mr.  Morris  his  start  in  shorthand  activity.  We  also 
did  another  good  thing  for  him,  marrying  him  to  a  most 
excellent  wife,  who  still  remains  with  him.  A  most  promising 
son  passed  to  the  better  land  from  his  fireside  some  years 
ago   at   the   age   of   21,   we   believe. 

Such  a  man  as  Prof.  Morris  cannot  rest  in  idleness,  and 
as  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  photographic  expert,  he  has 
established  himself  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  his  home,  as  a 
manufacturer  of  first-class  lantern  slides.  We  can  highly 
recommend  him  to  the  shorthand  craft  as  equal  to  the  best 
in  this  line  of  work. 


Who  of  our  Canadian  subscribers  can  give  us  any  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Shorthand  Magazine  published  in 
Canada,  in  1895,  under  the  Title,  Le  Kamloops  Wawa,  by 
Lejeune,  missionary.     5  francs? 

The  Australian  Parliament  has  ten  official  reporters,  of 
whom  eight  use  the  Pitman,  one  the  Odell  and  one  the  Taylor 
system. 


Nearly  all  the  shorthand  magazines  in  England  are  printed 
in  transfer  lithography,  as  was  the  case  formerly  in  the 
United  States.  One  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that 
the  phonography  has  far  more  of  the  hand-written  appear- 
ance. We  are  delighted  to  find  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Re- 
porters' Journal,  edited  by  J.  Herbert  Ford,  the  same  remark- 
able beauty  of  cbirography  which  has  continued  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  to  flow  from  his  good  right  hand. 


Rarely,  if  ever,  has  one  man  conducted  two  shorthand 
magazines  at  the  same  time ;  but  F.  J.  Hallett,  Popham  House, 
Clevedon,  England,  succeeds  remarkably  in  so  doing.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  J.  Nankivell,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he^  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  the  Reporters'  Magazine  and  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  it  at  the  high  level  of  his  predecessor. 
We  recall  with  interest  sitting  beside  Mr.  Nankivell,  in  1S87, 
at  his  home  when,  with  a  lame  hand,  he  was  writing  the 
beautiful  lithographic  transfer  for  his  ensuing  monthly  issue. 
This  magazine  has  always  ranked  among  the  very  best  of  its 
kind. 


Congratulations  on  the  marriage  of  Al.  Munro-Peebles,  the 
editor  of  The  Phonographic  Monthly,  Elgin,  Scotland,  on 
June  4th.  His  introduction  to  his  readers  of  his  bride.  Miss 
Patterson,  as  his  "Business  Manager"  is  the  most  delightfully 
"funny"   we  have  ever  known. 
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PHONOGRAPHY  IN  ITALY 

One  of  our  correspondents  for  many  years  in  Italy  is 
Signor  Giuseppe  Francini,  of  Rome,  a  cultivated  and  very 
efficient  Italian,  who  married  an  English  lady  of  many  at- 
tainments. Signor  Francini  several  years  "adapted"  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  to  the  Italian  language. 
We  have  several  editions  of  this  adaptation  in  our  private 
library.  We  note  that  Signor  Francini  has  just  been  granted 
thirty-two  diplomas  for  teachers  by  the  Italian  government. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fran- 
cini and  one  of  his  sons  in  New  York  last  year.  After 
spending  some  days  with  a  son  in  Massachusetts,  he  was 
about  to  return  to  Rome  by  way  of  Egypt! 


Two  new  Systems  of  Shorthand  announced  in  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Phonographic  World,  and  another  just  of- 
fered to  the  Editor  of  this  Department  for  examination !  As 
the  barbers  say,  "NEXT!" 


THE  GREGG  REPORTER,  by  John  Robert  Gregg.  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  Chicago. 

We  have  long  wondered  why  Mr.  Gregg  did  not  put  forth 
a  Reporter's  book,  the  Amanuensis  style  book  having  gone 
into  so  many  editions.  Here  it  is.  112  pages,  51  of  which 
are  equally  as  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  reporters  of  other 
systems  as  to  the  writers  of  "the  Gregg."  Part  TWO,  how- 
ever, gives  Special  Word  Forms,  Shorthand  Numerals,  Spe- 
cial Phrases,  List  of  Phrases,  and  Court  Testimony,  with 
Key.     No  Gregg  writer  is  "fully  equipped"  without  this  book 


BEERS  SHORTHAND.  The  Complete  Text,  by  James 
W.  Beers,  New  York,  Seattle,  Ottawa.  Sixth  edition,  1910. 
All  persons  wishing  a  system  of  Shorthand  constructed  on 
the  cursive  method,  instead  of  the  geometric  cannot  fail  to 
find  in  this  Book  a  very  excellent  presentation  of  the  stenog- 
raphic art.  The  author  has  been  a  shorthand  adept  for  thirty 
years,  and  has  embodied  in  this  work  the  full  results  of  his 
investigations  and  personal  shorthand  experience.  Supple- 
mentary aids  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art  are  found  in  Mr. 
Beers  Key,  his  various  Dictation  books,  etc. 


THE   YOUNG   MAN  AND  THE  CITY  JOB 

There  are,  in  the  United  States,  probably  something  like 
one  million  young  men  whose  eyes  are  directed  more  or  less 
longingly  toward  that  golden,  glittering  business  Lorelei, 
the  New  York  job.  New  York,  with  its  fascinating  dash  and 
rush  and  buildings  towering  into  the  skies !  A  New  York 
job,  with  its  big  pay  and  untold  chances  for  rapid  advance- 
ment and  more,  much  more,  consequent  pay  and  glory !  What 
an  alluring  combination  to  the  young  fellow  still  in  college  ; 
or  to  the  young  fellow  dissatisfied  with  life  on  the  farm;  or 
to  the  young  fellow  discontented  with  the  slow-moving  busi- 
ness opportunities  of  his  home  town.  What  a  pretty,  enticing 
picture !     But  let  us  look  on  the  other  side. 

Clerking  will  bring  the  young  man  anywhere  from  seven  to 
ten  dollars  a  week  at  the  start.  Eight  dollars  would  be  a 
very  fair  average  estimate.  And,  in  chronicling  these  figures, 
the  clerkships  in  the  average  shop  are  chosen  as  standards  for 
judging.  If  the  young  man  gets  a  job  in  the  wholesale  houses 
downtown — an  office  job — he  will  be  started  out  at  about 
eight  dollars  a  week,  although,  obviously,  if  he  commands  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  stenography,  his  pay  will  start 
at  a  figure  nearer  twelve  dollars. 

Wall  Street,  with  its  lofty  sound,  is  another  lure.  If  the 
young  man — a  stranger — gets  a  job  in  Wall  Street,  he  will 
start  in  at  about  six  dollars  a  week,  although  the  figure  may- 
be listed  at  eight  dollars  in  some  instances.  And  the  subse- 
quent "raises"  will  take  considerable  time  to  reach  the  fifteen, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  twenty,  dollar  mark.  There  is  a  lot  of 
money  in  Wall  Street,  undoubtedly — but  it  isn't  in  the  young 
man's  first  job. 

If  one  of  these  young  men  gets  a  job  on  the  office  staff  of 
an  insurance  company  he  will  start  in  at  a  salary  of  about 
eight  dollars  a  week,  this  figure,  too,  being  a  fair  initial 
criterion  of  the  remuneration  he  will  receive  "from  similar 
jobs  with  other  big  companies.  A  job  with  an  engineering 
firm  pays  not  more  than  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  week  at  the 
start,  but  if  the  young  man  has  ability  his  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  twenty  dollars  a  week  will  be  open  and  com- 
paratively easy.  Again,  in  this  case,  the  young  man  with  an 
engineering  education  is  not  considered.  If  the  applicant 
obtains  a  job  in  a  lawyer's  office  he  will  receive  eight  or  ten 
dollars  a  week. — Harper's  Weekly. 


Slender  Sarah  saw  Sandy  Simon  sitting  sadly.  Simon 
said,  "Sweet  Sarah,  so  sunny,  sing  something  soulful."  So 
Sarah  sang,  "Sweethearts  Still."  Simultaneously  Simon  sang 
stentoriously. 

Suddenly  Sarah  stopped  singing.  She  saw  snakes  slowly 
sliding  side  wise.  She  screamed:  "Snakes!  Simon!  Strike 
strongly  !"  Simon's  single  shot  struck  squarely.  Sarah,  shud- 
deringly,  said:  "Saved,  skilful  Simon!"  Simon  simply  said, 
"Serving  Sarah  seems  sweet."  Sarah  simpered.  Simon  stood 
stupidly  staring.  Sarah  satirically  said,  "Sappy  Simon,  so 
silent,  skip !  Simply  scoot !"  Simon  shrewdly  scorned  scoot- 
ing. 

Suddenly      Simon      spoke     suppliantly,     saluting     Sarah's 
sunny    strands.     Sarah's    senses    scattered.     Simon    stammered, 
"Speak,    seraphic    Sarah  !"    Sarah    shyly    succumbed." — Life. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  fox  who  boarded  a  street- 
car and  looked  about  in  vain  for  a  seat.  At  length  he  espied 
above  his  head  several  bunches  of  fine  straps.'  He  tried  to 
reach  them,  but  could  not.  He  tried  again  and  again,  but 
they  always   eluded  his  grasp. 

Finally  he  gave  it  up.  "Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  with  some 
heat,  "I  don't  care,  they're  probably  germ-laden  anyway." 

Accordingly  he  got  off,  notwithstanding  he  wanted  to 
catch  a  train  and  had  already  paid  his  fare. — Exchange. 


PESSIMIST    SEES    AT    DISADVANTAGE. 

If  you  choose  to  wear  the  spectacles  of  pessimism  they 
will  pervert  your  vision  and  you  will  see  everything  at  a 
disadvantage.  Even  the  grandest,  noblest  work  will  lose  the 
beauty  of  symmetry  and  all  will  look  bare,  bony  and  out  of 
place." 

As  long  as  the  jaundice  of  pessimism  is  in  your  system, 
you  will  see  a  yellow  streak  in  everything.  Get  cured.  It  is 
easv  if  you  only  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  Take  things 
as  they  come.     If  they  don't  come,  don't  take  them. 

He  who  scatters  the  sunshine'  will  reap  a  golden  harvest 
of  happiness.  His  hands  will  be  fertile  in  goodly  results. 
Briars  and  weeds  will  not  choke  his  crops  before  arriving 
at  maturity. 

A  smile  costs  little  or  no  effort,  yet  it  has  a  potentiality  in 
itself  to  move  mountains,  and  it  is  better  than  all  the  phy- 
sicians since  the  day  of  Aesculapius.  It  is  the  greatest  healer 
ever.  It  can  cure  broken  hearts,  revive  drooping  spirits, 
bring  back  the  light  of  life  and  happiness  into  the  dim  eye 
of  sorrow,  call  the  roses  with  renewed  bloom  to  the  pallid 
cheeks  of  care. 

Pessimism  clouds  the  world  with  its  gloom ;  optimism  dis- 
pels the  gloom  like  mists  before  the  morning  sun  and  bathes 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  life  in  eolden  floods  of  invigorating 
life,  warming  into  love  and  action  all  animated  nature.  Mod- 
ern Methods. 
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rrVIE  NEWS  EDITION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  costs  $i  a  year.  We  hope  to  make  it 
I  worth  at  least  that  much  to  every  teacher  and  school  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter 
of  deepest  gratification  to  us  that  hundreds  of  our  professional  brethren  who 
give  their  students  benefit  of  the  loiu  clubbing  rates  for  the  regular  edition  think  well 
enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the  Professional  List,  at  $/  a  year. 


NEWS   OF  THE   PROFESSION 

HE  JOURNAL  has  received  from  H.  E.  Cong- 
don,  Public  Schools,  Auburn,  Me.,  three  lots  of 
penmanship  specimens  representing  work  in  the 
ninth  grade,  eighth  grade  and  sixth  and  seventh 
grades.  Mr.  Congdon  offered  a  first  and  second 
prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  in  each  department,  and 
left  the  determination  of  the  winners  to  The  Journal. 
Awards  have  been  as  follows :  Ninth  grade,  1  Harold  Swift, 
2  Theresa  Furo,  3  Jennie  Lempert :  eighth  grade,  1  Alice  Wat- 
son, 2  Dora  Day,  :!  Rebecca  S.  Baker ;  sixth  and  seventh 
grades,  1—Annie  Charest,  2  Yvonne  Freve,  3  Muguette  Reny. 
The  specimens  of  writing  were  all  of  exceptional  merit  and 
interest  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  good  results  that  can  be 
obtained  in  public  schools  under  a  live  teacher. 

Barney  S.  McDaniel,  who  was  for  four  years  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Labette  County  High  School, 
Altamont,  Kans.,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  will  take  up 
work  elsewhere.  One  of  bis  assistants.  Miss  Eunice  Reasor, 
also  retires  from  the  work,  and  her  marriage  t<>  Willard  C. 
Rude,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Carthage,  Mo..  Commer- 
cial College,  was  announced  for  June  26th.  Mr.  McDaniel  is 
succeeded  by  a  Mr.  Singer  and  Miss  Reasor  by  a  Miss  Camp- 
bell. We  are  sure  that  Mr.  McDaniel  will  be  as  successful  in 
his  new  field  as  he  had  been  in  the  old. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Alletown,  Pa.,  Chronicle  of  Xews  con- 
tains an  item  relative  to  the  arrest  on  complaint  of  O.  C. 
Dorney,  of  the  American  Commercial  School,  for  malicious 
libel  of  the  principal  of  another  school  who  was  sent  to  jail 
as  he  was  unable  to  produce  the  $1,000  bail  fixed  by  the  court. 
This  competitor,  it  seems,  had  gotten  out  some  circulars, 
which  not  only  spoke  highly  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  his  own  school,  but  used  .strong  language  in  denouncing 
the  business  of  Mr.  Dorney.  Mr.  Dorney  naturally  took  ex- 
ception to  this  with  the  result  stated. 

Brooklyn's  eminent  divine,  Xewell  Dwight  Hillis.  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  graduation  exercises  for  the  pupils  of 
the  Reading  and  Mahanoy  City  schools  of  L.  C.  McCann. 
Sixty-seven  young  men  and  women  were  graduated,  and  a 
large  audience  listened  to  the  inspiring  words  of  Dr.  Hillis 
at  the  auditorium.  After  these  exercises,  the  faculty  of  the 
school  entertained  the  pupils  at  a  reception  and  dance  at  the 
Mt.   Penn  Tower.     In  the  evening  luncheon   was  served. 

Among  the  most  successful  graduates  of  the  Bluffton,  Ind., 
Business  College,  of  which  J.  W.  Lester  is  proprietor,  is 
Curtis  Fields,  who  has  resigned  his  position  in  office  of  the 
president  of  DePauw  University,  to  accept  a  position  under 
John  R.  Mott  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.     This  will  involve  much 


traveling,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  foreign  lands,  and 
the  salary  will  be  $1,200  a  year  and  expenses. 

R.  X.  Marrs,  who  was  well-known  among  penmen  of  this 
country  several  years  ago,  but  who  has  been  in  England  for 
something  like  four  years,  writes  that  he  is  making  a  great 
success  of  his  work  there,  and  presumes  he  is  in  London  to 
stay.  He  says  that  he  thought  Xew  York  was  a  big  place,  but 
that  London  seems  to  get  bigger  and  bigger  as  he  travels  over 
it.  He  likes  the  climate  there  better  than  that  of  this  coun- 
try, and  finds  the  young  people  easy  to  interest  in  his  work. 

A  superb  photograph  of  the  Gabelsberger  Statue  in  Munich 
has  been  presented  to  The  Journal  by  Walter  Rasmussen, 
of  the  Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
This  is  one  of  the  souvenirs  brought  back  from  Germany  by 
Mr.  Rasmussen  at  the  close  of  his  recent  trip,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  as  showing  the  honor  paid  by  that  coun- 
try to  an  eminent  stenographer.  Evidently  they  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  more  highly  in  Munich  than  here,  for 
while  Babelsberger  has  been  awarded  a  place  in  the  Munich 
Hall  of  Fame,  there  are  no  shorthand  men  in  Xew  York's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Ilion,  X.  Y.,  Citizen  contains  a  half- 
column  account  of  the  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company.  It  was  stated  that  no  less  than  five 
thousand  spectators  witnessed  the  various  contests  of  speed 
and  skill.  Owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the 
Union  Typewriting  Company  in  Ilion,  many  out  of  town 
guests  were  present,  and  these  occupied  a  block  of  seats  on 
the  grandstand.  In  the  evening  the  Remington  Band  gave  a 
concert  in  the  park. 

The  new  teacher  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  high 
school  at  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y.,  is  A.  Roy  Bortzfield,  Cones- 
taya,  Pa. 

L.  A.  Waugh,  principal  of  the  commercial  department, 
West  High  School,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  Joseph  Terbush,  of 
the  Technical  High  School,  Syracuse,  X.  Y..  have  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Inspection  Division  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Education  Department  to  assist  in  the  work  of  correcting  ex- 
amination papers  written  on  the  lasl  Regents'  test.  This 
work  v,ill  occupy  them  until  Augu  t   1  *t. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  has  recently  been 
adopted  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  Normal  College  of  the 
City  of  Xew  York.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  subject 
of-  shorthand  has  been  taught  in  this  institution. 

The  "Fall  River  Daily  Globe"  for  June  29  devotes  four 
columns  to  an  account  of  the  thirteenth  annual  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Rogers  &  Allen  Business  School,  at  the  Aca- 
demy Music,  the  previous  evening.     Every  seat  in  the  lower 
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floor  and  in  the  dress  circle  was  occupied  throughout  the 
programme.  The  address  by  Mr.  Rogers  is  quoted  by  the 
"Globe"  almost  in  full,  and  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
A  large  class,  both  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  pupils,  re- 
ceived diplomas. 

H.  E.  Read,  who  for  many  years  has  been  advertisingf 
manager  of  the  Brown  Business  College  Company,  and  a 
well-known  lecturer  throughout  the  middlewest,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  Peoria  School.  As  we  understand,  this  is  an 
added  duty  for  Mr.  Read.  His  work  in  other  lines  will  con- 
tinue just  as  in  the  past. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  has  or- 
ganized a  training  course  for  commercial  teachers.  W,  G. 
Thompson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
in  the  Reading,  Pa.,  High  School,  will  superintend  the  new 
department. 


METHOD  OF  MARKING  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
Detailed  Instructions  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education 
Directions  for  Marking  Typewriting  Papers. 

1.  In  the  speed  test  no  credit  can  be  given  if  more  than  15% 

of  the  article  is  omitted  at  the  end. 

2.  Deduct  2  credits  for  each  of  the  following  : 

(a)  Spelling 

(b)  Omitted  word  or  figure,  except  where  two  or  more 

consecutive  words  are  omitted,  then  4  credits  are 
to  be  deducted  for  each  line  or  fractional  part  of 
a  line 

(c)  Substituted  word 

(d)  Additional  word 

(e)  Repeated  word 

(f)  Transposition 

(g)  Failure  to  capitalize  or  to  punctuate  as  in  copy 
(h)   Paragraphing,  except  that  no  more  than  10  credits 

may  be  deducted   for  this  cause 
(i)   Failure  to  indent  as  in  copy,  except  that  no  more 

than  one  deduction  may  be  made  for  this  cause 
(j)   Inconsistent  spacing  between  lines. 

3.  Deduct  1  credit  for  each  of  the  following  errors: 

(a)  Spacing  between  letters  of  a  word 

(b)  Crowding  letters  in  a  word 

(c)  Spacing  between  words 

(d)  Striking  letter  instead  of  space  bar 

(e)  Unfinished  word  due  to  coming  to  end  of  line  when 

word  is  rewritten  on  next  line 

(f)  Running  off  paper  on  right  margin 

4.  Deduct  lA  credit  for  each  of  the  following  errors: 

(a)  Irregularity    in    left-hand    margin,   except    that   no 

more  than  3  credits  may  be  deducted  for  this 
cause 

(b)  Striking  over  letter 

( c  l    Dividing  word  at  end  of  line 

(d)  Omission  of  hyphen  at  end  of  line  when  needed 

(e)  Extra  space  between  words 

(f)  Spacing  after  punctuation   marks 

(g)  Interlineation 
(h)   Erasure. 

5.  Deduct  from  1  to  5  for  lack  of  neatness  or  any  error  not 

specified  above. 

6.  Not  more  than  one  error  may  be  counted  in  one  word. 

Notes. 

1.  Teachers  may  use  their  judgment  about  spelling  proper 

names,  indicating  paragraphs,  and  stating  whether 
numbers  are  expressed  in  words  or  figures,  when  dic- 
tating. 

2.  When  possible  candidates  in  shorthand  should  be  given  a 

little  dictation  on  matter  of  the  teacher's  selection  be- 
fore the  examination  begins. 

3.  Candidates  in  typewriting  may  be  permitted  to  practise  a 

few  minutes  on  matter  of  the  teacher's  selection  be- 
fore taking  the  test. 

4.  Allow  pupils  to  use  the  kind  of  note  paper  they  are  ac- 
i  customed  to. 


5.  The  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  giving  the  dicta- 
tion and  if  the  dictation  deviates  in  the  slighest  de- 
gree from  the  original  a  statement  of  the  variation 
should  be  submitted  with  the  papers. 

Directions  for  Marking  Shorthand  Papers. 

1.  Deduct  1  credit  for  each  of  the  following  errors: 

(a)  Omitted  word 

(b)  Added  word 

( c  )   Substituted  word 

(d)  Misspelled  word 

(e)  Use  of  singular  instead  of  plural,  or  of  the  plural 

instead    of   the   singular,   when    the   grammatical 
correctness  is  affected 

(f)  Transposition  of  words. 

2.  Deduct  Yz  credit  for  each  of  the  following  errors  • 

(  a  )   Gross  error  in  capitalization 

(1>>   Gross  error  in  punctuation 

( c  )    1  )ivision  of  words 

(  d  )    Repeated  word 

(e)   Omission  of  hyphen  when  required 

(  f  )   Abbreviation   not  allowed 

(g)  Plural  for  singular,  or  vice  versa,  wrhen  the  gram- 

matical correctness  is  not  affected. 

3.  For  lack  of  neatness  deduct  1  to  5  credits. 

Note — In  rating  papers  in  both  shorthand  and  typewriting 
use  the  following  symbols  to  indicate  credits  to  be 
deducted : 

V  for  2  credits 
I  for  1  credit 
—  for  V2  credit 


"The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States"  is  the  title  of  a 
timely  article  in  the  July  number  of  The  North  American  Re- 
view, by  Charles  Johnson,  in  which  he  reviews  the  attitude 
of  our  Government  towards  foreign  Powers  since  Mr.  Hay 
was  Secretary  of  State.  He  then  takes  up  for  consideration 
the  details  of  the  foreign  policy  under  the  new  administra- 
tion: the  dividing  of  the  foreign  affairs  in  four  great  divisions 
according  to  geographical  and  political  relations ;  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  diplomatic  service  which  requires  exam- 
inations for  the  candidates  similar  to  those  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice.   He  summarizes : 

"In  general,  I  think  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  a  new- 
axiom  of  the  present  administration  that  the  Department  of 
State  i  should  endeavor  in  all  cases  to  give  all  proper  support 
to  legitimate  and  beneficial  American  enterprises  in  foreign 
countries,  at  the  same  time  scrutinizing  such  enterpries  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  conservative  decision  as  to  whether  they 
are  worthy  of  support,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  support  which 
would  be  justified  by  the  extent  of  their  real  benefit  to  the 
United  States,  and  by  their  relation  to  the  important  policies 
of  the  Government.  This  attitude  puts  new  life  and  energy 
into  what  might  often  be  mereh-  formal  acts  and  relations. 
It  is  likely  to  be  of  real  and  lasting  benefit  to  many  foreign 
countries,  which  will  be  able,  in  safe  and  conservative  ways, 
to  profit  by  American  organizing  power  and  American  cap- 
ital, thus  furthering  the  general  development  of  civilization, 
while  at  the  same  time  stimulating  American  commerce,  en- 
terprise and  influence.  A  policy  of  greater  energy  and  initia- 
tive will  take  the  place  of  what  was  perhaps  the  too  cautious 
and  negative  foreign  policy  of  this  country." 

"The  man  who  sticks  to  his  purpose  and  will  not  let  it  go 
is  the  strong  man,  the  famous  man,  the  man  that  others  are 
apt  to  believe  and  obey.  Because  this  is  the  test  and  triumph 
of  the  individual  will;  and  that  is  the  real  measure  of  power. 
Compared  with  the  respect  paid  to  this  persistency  of  will, 
even  moral  considerations  are  frequently  subordinated.  In- 
deed such  is  the  power  of  it  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it 
overcoming  differences  of  opinion  of  taste,  and  of  interest, 
carrying  its  points  against  all  odds.  There  is  a  kind  of  fas- 
cination in  it.      Men  yield  to  it  as  to  a  fate.'' 

"The  able  man  of  business  never  fidgets;  he  keeps  quiet 
or  carries  something  out." 

"One  thing  acquired  with  pain  is  better  than  a  hundred 
with  ease." 

"Excellence  resides  in  quality,  not  in  quantity.  The  least 
is  always  few  and  rare;  much  lowers  value." 
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OBITUARY 

D.  Lafayette  Musselman 

Business  education  lost  one  of  its  best  representatives  in 
the  death  of  D.  L.  Musselman,  for  forty  years  president  of 
the  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  the  morning  of  June  16th  at  his  home.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  weeks,  and  the  end  had  been 
hourly  expected  for  three  or  four  days.  Mr.  Musselman 
and  his  wife  spent  last  winter  at  Lajolla,  Calif.,  returning 
home  in  April.  He  was  in  fair  health  at  the  time,  but  in 
May  took  cold,  and  from  that  time  grew  steadily  worse. 

D.  Lafayette  Musselman  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  Fulton 
County,  III.,  on  April  21,  1842.  His  earlier  years  were  spent 
on  the  farm  and  at  the  carpenter's  bench  when  not  in  school. 
His  country  school  training  was  followed  by  several  winters 
at  the  Fulton  County  Seminary,  and  he  early  showed  marked 
interest  in  penmanship  and  in  the  various  forms  of  busi- 
ness. At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  enlisted  in  an  Illinois  regi- 
ment, and  his  ability  as  a  penman  secured  him  at  once  the 
post  of  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company.  A  little  later  he 
became  lieutenant,  and  in  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
he  was  advanced  to  commander  of  the  company. 


D.  Lafayette  Musselman. 

In  1865  Mr.  Musselman  resolved  to  enter  business  school 
work,  and  went  immediately  to  Chicago  for  a  business  school 
course.  He  finished  his  work  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time, 
and  went  to  Eastman  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  as 
a  teacher.  Later  on  he  taught  penmanship  in  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Schools,  first  at  Springfield  and  then  at  Quincy. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Musselman  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Quincy  English  and  German  College,  and 
resigned  in  1870  when  he  purchased  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president  and  proprietor. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Gem  City  Business  College  has  been 
notable  for  many  years,  and  this  institution  was  one  of  the 
first  to  erect  its  own  building  in  1S02. 

Mr.  Musselman  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  active  in  its  work.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
also  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
nature,   and   took   great   interest   in   the   study    of   trees   and 


plant  life.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  beautiful  home,  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  supervising  the  care  of  its  trees 
or  shrubbery.     He  was  also  exceedingly  fond  of  fishing. 

Mr.  Musselman  was  married  on  October  1,  1873,  to  Mary 
McDavitt,  of  Macomb,  111.,  who  survives  him.  There  are 
also  still  living  four  children,  a  Miss  Harriett,  who  remains 
at  home;  D.  L.  Jr.,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  college; 
Virgil  G.,  secretary  of  the  school ;  and  Thomas  Edgar,  just 
graduated  from  Illinois  University. 

The  Quincy  Daily  Journal  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
him : 


"Prof.  Musselman  was  one  of  the  leading  business 
college  men  of  America,  and  his  name  is  known  far 
and  wide,  and  his  face  and  figure  are  familiar  to  thou- 
sands of  young  people,  for  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  attended  the  Gem  City  Business  Col- 
lege during  the  many  years  of  its  existence,  and  the 
name  of  Musselman  has  become  as  well  known  as  that 
of  the  Gem  City.  During  the  last  few  years  much  of 
the  responsibility  of  his  business  had  been  taken  from 
his  shoulders  by  his  eldest  son,  D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr., 
and  the  later  years  of  his  life  had  been  restful,  happy 
ones  for  the  professor,  as  he  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
leisure  to  which  his  long  years  of  hard  work  so  justly 
entitled  him. 

"Prof.  Musselman  was  a  splendid  type  of  a  self- 
made  man.  From  a  small  beginning  he  had  seen  his 
college  grow  to  its  present  large  proportions,  and  for 
years  he  had  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  being  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  largest  business  college  in  the  world. 
He  had  been  an  industrious  man  always,  and  in  his 
later  years  had  been  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labors,  spending  his  winters  either  in  California  or 
Florida,  and  taking  the  ease  which  he  so  richly  de- 
served. 

"As  a  citizen,  he  was  upright,  honorable,  and  public- 
spirited  ;  as  a  husband  and  father,  he  was  tender,  loyal, 
devoted,  and  indulgent ;  and  as  a  friend,  he  was  true 
blue.  He  delighted  in  his  business,  in  his  home  life, 
and  in  his  church  and  every  moment  of  his  life  had 
been  well  spent,  he  having  always  strived  to  improve 
each  shining  hour,  and  to  make  each  minute  count  for 
something.  He  set  a  fine  example  to  his  children  and 
his  associates,  and  has  left  as  a  heritage  to  his  family 
the  memory  of  a  life  fraught  with  high  ambitions,  noble 
purposes,  and  kind  deeds. 

"His  charities  were  many  and  quietly  performed,  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  kindnesses  will  mourn  for  him 
long  and  sincerely.  He  was  a  generous-hearted  man, 
always  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  and  had  put 
many  a  young  man  on  his  feet  just  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  and  out  of  sympathy  for  him,  for  he 
himself  had  known  what  it  meant  to  become  self-sup- 
porting and   self-reliant." 


A  HANDWRITTEN  LETTER. 

Rarity    of    the    Day    of    the    Typewriter    That    Pleased    Old 

Fashioned    Man. 

"Yesterday,"  said  an  old  fashioned  man,  "I  received  a  hand 
written  business  letter,  the  first  I  had  received  in  a  long 
time,  and  do  you  know  I  was  much  impressed  by  it?     Much. 

"You  know  that  for  a  long  time  now  almost  all  business 
letters  have  been  tyoewritten,  dictated.  With  the  vast  multi- 
plicity of  letters  to  be  written,  we  could  no  longer  find 
time  to  write  our  letters  by  hand.  That  hand  written  letter 
that  I  got  yesterday  did  please  me. 

"There  was  a  man  who  in  answer  to  mine  had  sat  down 
and  actually  written  me  a  letter,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal attention  in  that  that  pleased  me  verv  much,  and  I 
think  there  might  still  be  found  profit  in  the  handwritten 
letter.  Many  such  letters  that  we  used  to  get  we  couldn't 
read,  or  we  deciphered  only  with  much  labor;  certainly  the 
typewritten  letter  is  a  great  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
still  I  do  think  that  it  would  pay  a  business  man  occasionally 
to  write  a  letter  with  his  own  hand.  It  would  please  his 
customer,  I  do  believe,  to  receive  such  a  letter  that  was 
obviously  a  personal  communication.  I  know  that  such  a 
letter  pleased  me." — New  York  Sun. 
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The  Plant  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


METHODS   IN    ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  E.  Douglas. 
OARD  illustrations  make  clear  to  the  class  how 
the  time  should  be  divided  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. I  advise  the  drawing  of  a  line  to  indi- 
cate the  pointing  off  of  the  two  or  three  integral 
places  as  fewer  mistakes  occur  in  arranging 
the   various   results.     For   example: 


Find  the  interest  on  $2467.39   for  97  days  at  6%. 

Solution.: 

$24  :  67.39  Int.  for  60  days. 

12  :  33  69  "   "  30   " 

2  :  46  73  "    "   6   " 

:  41  12  "    "   1   " 


39    :  SS93    Int.   for  97  days. 
At  6%   what  is  the  interest  on  $740.17   for  149  days? 
Solution : 
$7    :  40.17  Int.  for  60  days. 


14 

:  8034 

2 

:  4  672 

:  7401 

:  3700 

$18  :  3807  Int.  for  149  days. 
The  students'  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  effect  of 
pointing  off  but  one  integral  place  in  a  principal.  This  gives 
the  interest  for  600  days  at  6%.  When  the  time  runs  over 
200  days,  the  work  may  be  reduced  considerably  by  so 
doing.  'As:  Find  the  interest  at  6r,  on  $2513.67  for"231  'days. 
Solution : 

Int.  for  600  days. 
"     200      " 
20      " 
"       10      " 


96    :  7762    Int.   for  231  days. 

If  the  time  is  stated  in  months,  the  students  are  advised 
to  obtain  the  result  without  reducing  the  time  to  days. 

For  example : 

What  is  the  interest  on  $2462.15  for  11  months,  5  davs  at 
6%? 


251 

3.67 

83 

7890 

8 

3789 

4 

1S94 

41S9 

Solution: 

$24    :  62.15  Int.  for  2  mo.     (60  days). 


123    :   1075  Int.   for  10  mo. 


3107 

0517 


days. 


(30   days). 


$137    :  4699   Int.   for  11    mo.,    5    da. 

As  the  students  gain  confidence  the  problems  are  made 
more  complex  by  increasing  the  period  of  lime  to  years, 
months  and  days ;  also  by  giving  the  date  a  debt  was  in- 
curred and  the  date  of  settlement,  requiring  the  class  to 
find  the  time  for  which  interest  is  to  be  reckoned.  Much 
stress  is  also  placed  upon  the  proving  of  problems,  and  the 
students  are  frequently  required  to  exchange  papers  for  this 
practice. 

While  numerous  other  methods  have  commendable  features 
(some  of  which  are  illustrated  to  the  class)  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  foregoing  method  of  working  interest  is  superior 
because  of  its  adaptability.  This  is  well  illustrated  when 
rates  other  than  t\r'<  are  to  be  used.  Lack  of  space  does  not 
permit  a  full  description,  but  the  following  outline  will  sug- 
gest the  possibilities : 

Point  off  tzco  integral  places  in  any  principal  and  you  have 
the   interest   for : 

360  davs  at   r; 
240      "       "     I',', 

180    "     "  2r; 

144       "        "    2|    ', 
120      •       "     ; 
90      "        "    4', 

so     "      "  41/; 

60       "        "     6'. 


Etc..  Etc. 
With  many  of  these  rates,  practice  similar  to  that  already 
illustrated  for  6%  is  easily  arranged  and  the  results  obtained 
thereby  are  uniformly  satisfactory. 
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FRESH  BUSINESS  LITERATURE 

LAIX  but  tasteful  is  the  most  appropriate  de- 
scription of  the  1010  announcement  of  the  Tay- 
lor School,  of  Philadelphia.  In  his  foreword, 
Air.  Taylor  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  develop  self-respecting  men  and  women, 
not  less  than  efficient  stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  The 
school  has  completed  its  twelfth  year. 

North  Star  College,  Warren,  Minn.,  issues  a  catalogue 
which  indicates  that  the  school  is  in  an  exceedingly  pros- 
perous condition.  C.  E.  Sjostrand  has  charge  of  the  strong 
commercial  department  of  the  institution  and  pays  special  at- 
tention to  business  writing. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  E.  O.  Prather,  principal  of  that 
department,  we  have  received  the  Bulletin  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  School  of  Science,  Department  of  Shorthand 
and  Commerce,  a  well  printed  and  profusely  illustrated  little 
booklet.  It  is  rather  unusual  for  a  state  institution  to  pay  so 
much  attention  to  placing  the  advantages  of  its  school  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  before  the  public.  Some  excellent 
specimens  of  Mr.  Prather's  pen  work  are  reproduced.  The 
school  is  at  Wahpeton. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  contains  130  pages  of  general  reading  mat- 
ter relative  to  the  various  departments  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
much  advertising.  The  institution  has  a  strong  faculty,  num- 
bering forty  teachers,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
almost  any  branch. 

Rasmussen's  Practical  Business  School,  St.  Paul,  issues  a 
neat  publication  called  "The  Observer."  It  contains  many  in- 
teresting observations  and  news  of  interest  to  pupils  of  the 
school. 

A  well  printed  little  magazine  is  issued  by  the  Ovens 
School,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  under  the  name.  "The  Business  Jour- 
nal."    Its  various  departments  are  well  edited. 

Number  V  of  "The  Gem  City,"  published  by  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111.,  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  all-round  business  magazine.  It  contains  special  ar- 
ticles on  rapid  calculations,  shorthand,  etc.,  as  well  as  fiction, 
miscellany  and  advertising. 

The  1910  catalogue  of  the  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Business 
College  is  a  credit  to  that  efficient  and  prosperous  institu- 
tion. It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  art  printing,  and  every  one 
of  its  seventy-two  pages  has  something  to  interest  the  pros- 
pective pupil.  Its  roll  of  pupils  since  last  catalogue  shows 
a  large  attendance. 

Under  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Business  Manager  of  the  Bristol 
County  Business  School,  Taunton,  Mass.,  that  institution  has 
steadily  grown  in  strength  and  popularity,  and  the  new  cata- 
logue is  convincing  and  satisfying.  Instead  of  cuts,  the  illus- 
trations are  photographic  prints,  giving  the  booklet  a  still 
more  distinguished  appearance. 

Accompanying  the  catalogue  of  the  Arkansas  City,  Kans., 
Business  College,  is  a  cut  showing  the  building  in  which  the 
school  has  its  quarters,  indicating  that  for  light  and  air  they 
could  not  be  excelled.  F.  B.  Adams,  President  of  the  school, 
ably  assisted  by  J.  M.  Smith,  the  Vice-President,  is  doing 
good  work  for  the  cause  of  business  education. 

From  the  Palmer  Method  School  of  Penmanship,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  we  have  an  artistic  32-page  pamphlet  giving 
full  information  regarding  the  school  and  its  courses.  On 
the  first  page  will  lie  found  an  excellent  likeness  of  F.  B. 
Courtney,  Principal  of  the  school. 

One's  first  impression  of  the  catalogue  of  diplomas  and 
certificates  issued  from  the  DeFelice  Studio,  261  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  of  high  art.  and  that  impression  continues  to 
the  end.  Many  specimens  of  Mr.  DeFelice*s  work  are  found 
in  its  pages. 


A  neat   litle  I klet  from  the  Wood  Schools,  New  York 

City,  shows  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Avenue  and  Bronx 
schools  of  the  Wood  metropolitan  chain,  with  excellent  like- 
nesses of  the  late  F.  E.  Wood  and  his  two  sons,  with  general 
information  relative  to  the  institutions. 

One  of  the  booklets  of  the  Draughon  Schools,  bearing 
at  the  top  of  each  page  the  word  "Service,"  contains  general 
information  relative  to  the  schools,  with  rates  of  tuition,  etc. 
Matter  from  the  Draughon  advertising  office  is  always  well 
printed,  well  edited  and  attractive. 

The  Monroe  Commercial  College  catalogue  comes  to  us 
from  the  lumber  belt  of  Louisiana,  and  while  not  large, 
contains  much  information  for  prospective  pupils.  The  school 
says  it  has  been  unable  to  fill  the  demand  for  competent 
stenographers. 

No  more  novel  hit  of  advertising  matter  has  been  re- 
ceived than  that  from  the  Nichols  Fxpert  School,  St.  Paul. 
It  purports  to  be  a  personal  letter  addressed  to  "Dear  Cousin 

,"  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is 

sent  filled  in  by  pen  to  a  duplicate  letter  that  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  an  original,  telling  of  one  of  the  Nichols 
circulars.  A  man  who  can  devise  such  advertising  has  no 
right  to  be  in  business  school  work.  The  advertising  agencies 
should  be  put  on  his  trail. 

The  following  school  journals  have  been  received:  "Spen- 
cerian,"  Speneerian  Commercial  School,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Troy.  X.  Y..  "Business  College  Journal";  "Profitable  Educa- 
cation,"  Badger  State  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Gray's  Harbor  Business  College,  Aberdeen,  Wash. ;  Carpen- 
ter's Commercial  College  "Messenger,"  Ossian,  Ind. ;  Stanley's 
Business  College  "Journal,"  Macon,  Ga. 

Folders  and  other  advertising  matter  have  reached  us 
from  the  Capital  Commercial  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Utica, 
X.  Y.,  School  of  Commerce;  Louisville,  Ky.,  Business  Col- 
lege; Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water, Okla. ;  Campbell  Commercial  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Hausam  School  of  Penmanship,  Hutchinson,  Kans. ;  The  L-S 
Art  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  W.  E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. ;  Hammond  Typewriter  Co.,  XTew  York  City;  R.  J. 
Bennett,  Philadelphia;  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York; 
R.  C.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Rothacker  &  Schweizer, 
Xew  York;  E.  H.  Beach,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Editor,  The  Business  Journal  : 

Dear  Sir: — Several  readers  of  "The  Business  Journal" 
have  written  us  in  regard  to  Dr.  Bridge's  paragraph  on  page 
12  of  your  June  issue  in  relation  to  the  Gurney  system  of 
shorthand  and  its  use  in  the  English  House  of  Parliament. 
In  this  connection  we  would  say  that  the  Gurney  system  is 
used  in  the  British  Parliament  for  official  reporting  and  tak- 
ing evidence  in  question  and  answer  form  before  Select  Com- 
mittees, etc.,  as  it  has  been  for  a  very  long  period ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  official  and  newspaper  reporters  of  the 
debates  in  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords 
are  Isaac  Pitman  writers.  Wh'le  the  Gurney  system  is  used 
for  committee  work,  the  house  of  Gurney  &  Sons  employs 
Isaac  Pitman'  writers  on  its  staff,  and  has  more  than  once 
testified  to  their  efficient  use  of  the  phonographic  system.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  Gurney  method  is  not  nearly 
so  easy  to  write  as  Pitman's  shorthand,  there  being  much 
greater  labor  in  taking  down  the  notes,  and  to  become  an 
efficient  Gurney  writer  requires  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship. The  great  advantages  of  Pitman's  shorthand  over  Gur- 
ney's  and  the  other  old  systems  are,  superior  brevity  and 
legibility,  and  the  comparatively  short  time  in  which  verbatim 

speed  can  be  obtained. 

ISAAC  PITMAX  &  SOXS. 
C.  A.  Pitman. 
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B.  J.  Griffin,  Proprietor  of  the  Springfield,  Mass..  Business  School,  and  a  Party  of  Friends  in  His  Automobile. 


LIBRARY  TEST 

Official  Surprised  at  Small  Number  of  Entries — Questions 
That  Figured  in  the  Marking 

Of  the  55  Chicago  young  women  who  took  a'  city  civil-ser- 
vice examination  yesterday  for  public  library  clerkships,  six  of 
the  candidates  dropped  out  before  noon,  declaring  the  ques- 
tions too  difficult.  Librarian  Hild  visited  the  council  chamber 
during  the  test,  and  said  he  was  surprised  at  the  small  num- 
ber of  entries.  It  was  the  first  examination  of  the-  kind  in 
three  years,  and  he  declared  there  should  have  been  30U 
candidates  at  least. 

The  test  in  the  morning  consisted  of  arithmetic,  spelling, 
penmanship,  and  writing  applications  for  the  appointment.  In 
the  afternoon  the  candidates  were  given  fifteen  questions  on 
literature  and  general  information.  They  were  required  to 
answer  only  ten  of  the  number,  but  it  was  this  part  of  the 
test  that  was  found  difficult. 

The  questions  in  literature  and  general  information  follow  : 

1.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following :  The  Rubalyat,  Sen- 
timental Tommy,  Stones  of  Venice,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Quo 
Vadis,  Wilhelm  Meister,  Blithedale  Romance,  Ninety-three, 
Bigelow  Papers,  Arabian  Nights'   Entertainments. 

•J.  Mention  one  person  in  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments of  human  achievement  who  has  become  famous,  and 
state  in  what  century  and  country'  each  lived — architecture, 
music,  painting,  sculpture. 

::.  Write  the  words  of  one  verse  of  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  and  one  verse  of  America. 

4.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  quotations: 

(a)  "You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 
mother,  dear." 

i  lii  "On  with  the  dance!  Let  joy  be  unconfined." 
(  c  i  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark/' 
l  (1  i  "The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea." 
(e)     "And  lo !     Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

5.  State  briefly  what  is  suggested  to  you  by  the  following: 
French  Academy,  The  Open  Door,  Esorus,  Sixteen  to  One, 
Hall  of  Fame,  The  Boxers,  Abbotsford,  Dalai  Lama,  Kremlin, 
The  Sistine  Madonna. 

The  principal  complaint  was  of  the   following  questions : 

6.  Give  the  general  class  of  literature  to  which  each  of  the 


following  belong :  Gibon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
Reade's   Choister  and  the  Hearth,   Ibsen  s   Doll   House. 

7.  Name  two  celebrated  characters  of  poetry  and  three 
of  fiction,  and  give  the  author  and  title  of  the  work  in  which 
each  is  depicted. 

8.  Name  one  work  by  each  of  the  following:  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Chaucer,  Eugene  Field,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells,  Henry  Fielding,  Count  Tolstoi,  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Francis  Parkman,  Boccaccio. 

9.  Mention  five  books  which  you  have  read  during  the  last 
two  years  and  give  a  brief  opinion  of  the  author  of  each. 

10.  Name  three  great  English  dramatists,  one  French,  and 
one  German,  and  give  the  title  of  at  least  one  of  the  best 
known  plays  of  each. 

11.  Characterize  briefly  the  following  periodicals:  Fliegende 
Blatter,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Fo- 
rum, Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Figaro,  Public  Libraries,  What  to 
Eat. 

The  last  in  the  list,  which  also  caused  a  puckering  of  brows, 
were : 

12.  Name  five  American  works  of  fiction  published  since 
1890  which  you  would  recommend  as  good  literature. 

13.  Give  an  exanmle  of  a  novel  or  tale  of  (a)  sea  life;  (b) 
a  novel  of  English  life-  (e)  a  war  story. 

14.  Mention  five  famous  pictures  and  name  the  artist  of 
each. 

15.  Characterize  briefly  the  following  books:  Almanach  cle 
Gotha,  Who's  Who,  Hazell's  Annual,  Brewer's  Reader's 
Handbook,  Chamber's  Book  of  Days. 

Librarian  Hild  said  the  list  of  questions  was  not  "extraor- 
dinarily difficult."— From  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE   BUSINESS   OF    MEN. 

Man's  proper  business  in  this  world  falls  mainly  into 
three  divisions:  First,  to  know  themselves,  and  the  existing 
state  of  things  the"  have  to  do  with. 

Secondly,  to  be  happy  in  themselves,  and  in  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

Thirdb-.  to  mend  themselves  and  the  existing  state  of 
things  as  far  as  either  are  marred  and  mendable.     Ruskin. 
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The  Sin  of  Tired  Nerves. 

The  sins  of  exhausted  nerves,  caused  by  vitiated  blood  or 
cell  poisoning  through  lack  of  proper  exercise  or  recreation, 
loss  of  sleep,  or  vicious  thinking  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the    world's    misery    and    failure. 

A  great  many  well-meaning  people,  both  men  and  women, 
are  great  "nerve  sinners."  They  allow  themselves  to  become 
exhausted  and  so  depleted  physically  that  they  lose  the  power 
of  resistance.  They  cannot  control  themselves  and  are  the 
victims  of  their  nerves. 

The  friction  in  many  unhappy  homes  is  largely  caused 
by  overwrought  tired  nerves.  The  mother  of  a  large  family 
works  like  a  slave  and  sometimes  lives  a  dull,  monotonous 
life  in  the  country,  rarely  having  a  vacation  or  even  a  day's 
outing,  and  is  blamed  by  every  member  of  the  household 
because  she  is  cross  and  flies  to  pieces  over  little  vexations. 

Most  women  would  be  cheerful  and  kind  if  they  lived  per- 
fectly sane  lives.  The  trouble  with  many  of  them  is  that 
they  have  very  little  variety  or  amusement.  There  is  no 
play  in  their  lives.  It  is  the  dry,  monotonous  grind,  without 
cessation,  day  and  night  almost,  that  ruins  so  many  women's 
dispositions. 

A  large  part  of  the  suffering  which  many  of  us  cause  is 
wholly  without  intention.  The  cutting  things  we  say,  our 
criticism,  our  unkindness  often  come  from  kindly  hearts  but 
irritated  nerves.  We  say  cruel  things  even  to  our  best 
friends  and  those  we  love  best  when  our  nerves  are  on  edge 
from  fret  and  worry  ;  things  we  would  not  have  said  for  the 
world  but  for  the  irritation,  the  sheer  exhaustion  that  robbed 
us   of   self-control. 

How  many  people  carry  cruel  wounds  for  years,  perhaps 
for  a  lifetime,  which  were  thoughtlessly  inflicted  by  a  dear 
friend  in  a  moment  of  anger  or  under  irritation  when  self- 
control  was  lost !  How  often  we  hurt  those  whom  we  love 
dearly  and  whom  we  would  help,  when  our  physical  stand- 
ards are  down,  when  we  are  tired  and  jaded  and  things  fret 
us! 

Take  for  example  a  man  who  is  suffering  from  insomnia. 
Hard  times  and  financial  panics  may  have  completely  de- 
moralized his  business;  and  being  of  a  highly  organized, 
nervous,  sensitive  temperament,  accustomed  to  worry  even 
when  comparatively  well,  he  is  completely  upset,  when  his 
physical  vitality  is  at  a  low  ebb.  His  powers  of  resistance 
have  become  so  reduced  that  his  will-power  is  perfectly 
helpless  to  master  the  situation,  and  he  then  becomes  the 
victim  of  all  sorts  of  trifling  annoyances  which  when  normal 
he  would  not  have  noticed.  He  is  unreasonable  with  his  em- 
ployees, cruel  to  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  he  says 
things  for  which  he  afterwards  despises  himself.  In  other 
words,  the  brute  in  him  has  usurped  the  throne  and  rules, 
while  he  finds  himself  the  slave  to  passions  which  he  has 
been  trying  all  his  life  to  conquer. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  when  you  are  not  sure  you 
can  control  your  acts ;  that  is,  to  stop  whatever  you  are 
doing,  retire  to  some  quiet  place,  get  out  of  doors,  if  pos- 
sible, or  get  by  yourself  for  a  few  minutes — long  enough  to 
restore  your  balance,  get  your  bearings,  assert  your  man- 
hood. 

The  victims  of  tired  nerves  should  be  very  regular  in 
their  habits  and  take  special  care  of  their  health.  They 
should  eat   foods  which  will  nourish  the  nerves. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  take  the  place  of  a  great 
deal  of  outdoor  exercise  and  cheerful  harmonious  environ- 
ment. Worry,  anxiety,  and  fear  in  all  its  phases  are  deadly 
enemies   of   the   nerves. 

Everything  which  will  tend  to  make  one  strong  and  ro- 
bust physically  will  be  a  great  help  to  nervous  troubles,  but 
the  greatest  healing  balm   for  them  is  mental  self-treatment. 


Nervous  people  are  usually  filled  with  fear,  and  fear 
comes  from  a  sense  of  helplessness  due  to  a  feeling  of 
separateness  from  the  great  Divine  energy  which  creates, 
heals  and  sustains  us.  When  we  regain  the  consciousness 
of  our  oneness,  our  at-one-ment  with  the  Divine,  with  In- 
finite Life,  when  we  get  in  tune  with  the  Infinite,  we  feel 
a  sense  of  wholeness,  completeness  and  assurance  which 
drives  away  all   fear. — Success  Magazine. 


THE  TYPEWRITER  REVOLUTION 

(St.  Louis   Post-Dispatch.) 

Among  the  men  who  distinguished  the  month  of  February 
as  the  birth  month  of  workers  whose  invention  has  been 
supremely  important,  not  the  least  important  was  Christopher 
Latham  Sholes,  who  invented  the  typewriter,  out  of  which  he 
reaped  little  material  benefit.  He  was  born  February  14. 
1819,  in  Columbia  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  Mil- 
waukee February  17,  1890.  Air.  Sholes  was  a  journalist  by 
profession,  for  a  long  time  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
but  his  controlling  love  was  invention;  out  of  this  love  came 
the  typewriter.  In  1867  he  produced  the  first  crude  instru- 
ment and  in  1873  the  manufacture  began  at  Ilion,  X.  V. 

In  1867  the  pen  was  the  only  implement  of  record,  from  a 
love  note  to  an  act  of  congress  being  set  down  by  the  scriv- 
ener's art.  In  1910,  the  pen  is  used  for  social  correspondence 
only,  and  even  for  that  purpose  is  on  the  defensive.  For  all 
other  purposes  the  typewriter  is  practically  the  onl-  imple- 
ment employed. 

The  typewriter  is  woman's  weapon.  With  that  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge  she  is  forcing  herself  into  the  industrial  world  and 
tecoming  a  worker  in  all  gainful  occupations. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were  26,246  male 
stenographers  and  typewriters  in  the  United  States,  and 
86,118  female.  But  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Steno- 
graphy and  typewriting  make  the  open  door  through  which 
women  pass  on  their  way  to  more  important  places  in  the 
industrial  army.  Excluding  agriculture  and  domestic  service, 
which  have  always  been  open  to  woman,  the  number  of 
workers  in  1900  was  13,111,965.  Of  this  total,  women  num- 
bered 2,300,410,  or  17.5  per  cent.  The  importance  of  the 
writing  machine  to  women  is  not  measured  by  86,118  type- 
writers actually  employed  in  the  last  census  year.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  from  1890  to  1900.  while  the  proportion  of 
male  workers  increased  in  29  occupations,  the  proportion  of 
women  workers  increased  in  86. 

Before  the  introduction  of  machinery  women  were  em- 
ployed only  in  domestic  industry — spinning,  weaving,  cheese 
and  butter  making,  etc.  They  were  economic  factors,  but  not 
wage  earners.  In  1849  Harriet  Martineau  found  only  seven 
occupations  open  to  women — teaching,  needlework,  keeping 
boarders,  cotton  mill  work,  bookbinding,  typesetting  and 
household  service.  In  1910,  women  are  absolutely  barred 
only  from  the  army,  navy,  telegraph  and  telephone  line  work. 

In  this  industrial  revolution,  which  goes  to  the  verv  roots 
of  the  social  system,  Christopher  Latham  Sholes  and  his  idea 
are  commanding  factors.  The  typewriter  has  not  only  been 
the  means  of  living  and  of  opening  new  occupations,  but  for 
many  women  it  has  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor.  It  has  been  a  boon  to  writers  and  business 
men.  It  should  be  listed  with  the  steam  engine,  the  cotton 
gin  and  the  telegraph  as  a  revolutionary  invention. 


BAD  HANDWRITING 

Every  man  who  has  his  living  to  earn  or  any  work  in  the 
world  to  do  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that  if  he  does 
not  write  legibly  at  least,  if  not  beautifully,  it  is  entirely  his 
own  fault,  and  that  if  he  is  made  to  suffer  for  it  he  has  only 
himself  to  blame.  The  pestilent  theory  that  bad  writing  is 
the  sign  of  a  great  mind  ought  to  receive  no  countenance 
from  men  of  common  sense.  It  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  extreme  pressure  of  business;  but  in  most  cases  it 
is  the  sign  either  of  bad  training  or  of  a  contemptible  perver- 
sity in  fashion  or  of  a  careless  and  unstable  disposition 
which  will  display  itself  sooner  or  later  in  things  much  more 
important  than  handwriting.  In  no  case  is  it  to  be  com- 
mended; in  only  few  cases  is  it  to  be  even  excused. 
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Handling  the  "Fool   Problem." 
What  is  a  "fool  school?'' 

Hoar  the  explanation  of"  the  official  who  acted  as  the 
writer's  cicerone.  "After  many  years  of  the  study  of  rail- 
roading in  its  numerous  phases,"  he  states,  "I  came  to  the 
conclusion  about  eight  months  ago  that  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  the  railroad  working  systems  of  this  country 
was  their  failure  to  consider  or  even  regard  what  I  have 
called  the  fool  problem.  By  this  I  mean  the  study  of  thai 
huge  body  of  travellers  who  are  termed  idiots  because  of 
the  questions  they  ask  of  conductors,  ticket-sellers,  agents, 
station  men,  porters,  etc.,  and  because  of  their  actions  coin- 
cident with  these  questions. 

"Thousands  of  the  class  that  are  commonly  known  as  fools 
are  daily  patrons  of  the  railroads.  To  humor  them  and  please 
them  is  the  only  way,  I  am  sure,  of  winning  their  regular 
patronage.  To  illustrate  the  idea  with  greater  concreteness, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  one  of  these  alleged  fools  as  it  has 
been  treated  heretofore.  A  highly  nervous  young  woman 
is  travelling  alone  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  As  she  is 
nearing  her  destination  she  asks  the  conductor  if  he  is  sure 
her  father  will  be  at  the  station  to  meet  her.  A  year  ago 
the  conductor  would  undoubtedly  have  gasped  and  assured 
the  young  person  that  he  did  not  have  the  slightest  idea 
whether  her  narent  would  be  there  or  not.  Result :  the  girl 
would  become  worried,  would  not  enjoys  her  trip  over  our 
road  as  much  as  she  might  have  enjoyed  it  otherwise,  would 
convey  her  impression  to  her  family  on  her  arrival,  and 
probably  another  road  subsequently  might  win  her  patron- 
age— 'just  for  a  change,'  as  the  young  woman  herself  would 
express  it.  The  object  of  the  'fool  school'  is  to  deal  with 
this  girl  and  with  the  thousands  of  other  cersons  like  her. 

"If  the  girl  in  question  today  asks  the  conductor  if  her 
father  is  going  to  meet  her  on  her  arrival  tne  man  in  the 
official  blue  coat  will  first  ask  her  at  which  station  she  ex- 
pects him  to  be.  He  will  then  tell  her  approximately  in 
what  section  of  the  station  her  father  is  likely  to  be  and 
where  she  may  obtain  a  cab  in  case  he  disappoints  her.  If  she 
is  still  nervous  the  conductor  will  try  to  soothe  her  by  vol- 
unteering to  have  a  porter  called  to  assist  her  with  her  lug- 
gage, so  that  she  may  be  free  to  hurry  to  where  her  parent 
may  be  awaiting  her.  Thus  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  trip 
will  be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  a  person  who  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  fool,  but  who  is  now  looked  on  as  a 
really  important  factor  in  our  work." — George  Jean  Nathan, 
in   Harper's  Weekly. 


BILLIONS   INVESTED  IN   ELECTRICITY 

Growth  and  Magnitude  of  the  Industry  Shown  by  Census 

Bureau's  Report. 

The  magnitude  of  the  central  electric  station  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  the  census  year  1907  as  compared  with  the 
census  year  1902.  and  the  growth  during  the  intervening  five- 
year  period,  are  shown  in  the  Census  Bureau's  special  report, 
now  in  press,  on  the  second  United  States  census  of  the  Cen- 
tral Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations  for  the  year  1907,  pre- 
pared by  William  M.  Steuart,  chief  statistician  for  manufac- 
tures, in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  Tune  7, 
1906,  requiring  the  collection  of  such  statistics  at  five-year 
periods. 

The  central  electric  stations  are  defined  in  the  report  as 
those  which,  exclusive  of  isolated  electric  plants,  furnish  elec- 
trical energy  for  lighting  and  heating;  and  power  for  manu- 
facturing and  mining  purposes,  for  street  railways  and  eleva- 
tors, fur  charging  batteries,  etc. 

TWO   CLASSES   OF   CENTRAL    STATIONS. 

Central  stations  are  classed  as  "commercial"  and  "munici- 
pal"; the  former  being  those  operated  under  private  owner- 
ship, whether  by  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations,  and 
the  latter  being  those  operated  by  state,  city,  or  other  local 
governments,  except  those  operated  especially  for  institutions. 

The  central  stations  are  further  classed  as  "purely  electric" 
central  stations,  or  those  that  do  a  strictly  electrical  business, 
and  "composite"  central  stations,  or  those  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  industry.  It  is  stated  that  the  majority 
of  the  central  stations  are  of  the  "purely  electric"  class. 

With  reference  to  the  municipal  stations,  the  report  states 
that  these  plants  are  generally  established  primarily  to  furnish 
current  for  lighting  public  buildings,  streets,  and  parks.  Their 
field  of  operation  is,  however,  much  like  that  of  the  com- 
mercial stations. 

The  census  takes  no  cognizance  of  electric  stations  operated 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  of  those  operated  primarily  for 
state  institutions. 


It  is  noted  in  the  report  that  the  figures  given  for  the  cen- 
tral stations  do  not  represent  the  entire  production  of  elec- 
trical energy.  To  arrive  at  the  aggregate  it  would  be  necessary, 
it  is  stated,  to  consider  also  the  electric  railways,  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines,  electric  police-patrol  and  fire-alarm  svs- 
tems,  and  the  isolated  electric  plants. 

In  the  first  chapter  of.  the  report,  which  is  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  it  is  stated  that  the  tendency*  to  sell  elec- 
tricity for  general  commercial  use  is  constantly  increasing 
among  electric-railway  companies. 

In  1902  there  were  251  railway  companies  which  furnished 
electricity  for  light,  power  and  other  purposes.  These  com- 
panies reported  an  aggregate  income  of  $7,703,574  from  the 
sale  of  current.  In  1907  there  were  330  railway  companies 
in  this  class,  and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  current  amount- 
ed to  $20,093,302. 

THE  ANNUAL   OUTPUT. 

In  1902  the  annual  output  of  all  electric  stations  and  elec- 
tric railways  amounted  to  4,708,535,512  kilowatt  hours.  In 
1907  the  output  of  the  two  classes  of  stations  was  10,621,406,- 
837  kilowatt  hours,  the  increase  in  that  year  as  compared 
with  1902  being  5,852,871,325  kilowatt  hours  or  122.7  per  cent. 
In  1902  the  output  by  electric  railways  formed  47.4  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  but  by  1907  the  proportion  for  such  railways  had 
fallen  to  44.9  per  cent. 

Consolidations  of  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  and  the 
grow-ing  tendency  of  the  railway  companies  to  sell  electricity 
for  commercial  purposes  are  referred  to  in  the  report  which 
further  states  that  the  separate  statistics  of  the  central  sta- 
tions are,  therefore,  not  representative  of  all  the  electrical 
energy  sold  for  general  commercial  purposes.  It  is  observed 
that  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1907  the  central  stations 
increased   more   rapidly  than   the   electric   railways. 

Regarding  the  isolated  plants,  the  report  states  that  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  and  furnishing  power  for  factories,  hotels, 
or  other  enterprises  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  is  generated 
in  plants  which  are  operated  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their 
owners.  Some  of  these  plants  sell  limited  amounts  of  current, 
but  they  were  established  as  adjuncts  to  other  forms  of  busi- 
ness, and  practically  no  statistics  concerning  them  are  included 
in  the  census  reports.  Some  of  these  isolated  plants  are  ex- 
tensive and  have  a  much  larger  capacity  than" many  of  the  cen- 
tral stations.  At  the  census  of  1902  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  50,000  of  these  isolated  electric  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

GREAT    INCREASE    IN    PLANTS. 

The  number  of  commercial  and  municipal  plants  increased 
from  3,020  in  1902  to  4,714  in  19()7,  the  increase  amounting  to 
1,094,  or  30.2  per  cent.  The  application  of  the  same  rate  of 
increase  to  the  estimated  number  of  isolated  olants  in  1902 
gives  an  estimate  of  05,000  for  1907.  To  what  extent  the 
utilization  of  surplus  power  in  the  operation  of  private  electric- 
plants  to  furnish  light  and  power  for  large  mills,  department 
stores,  hotels,  and  other  industrial  enterprises  has  stimulated 
the  increase  in  these  plants  it  is,  the  report  declares,  impossible 
to  state,  and  notice  is  given  that  the  estimate,  therefore,  mav 
be  more  or  less  than  the  actual  number  of  isolated  plants  in 
existence. 

Referring  to  power  or  generating  plants,  the  report  states 
that  the  number  of  primary  power  or  generating  plants  was  not 
called  for  in  the  schedule  used  for  reporting  central  stations 
in  1907,  but  some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  the  returns  showed  4,731  plants  equipped  with  dvna 
mos  for  the  generation  of  electricity.  Of  the  4.714  stations 
reported  in  1907,  227  had  no  generating  equipment,  while  113 
had  more  than  one  power  plant.  This  latter  class  reported 
357  generating  stations. 

There  were,  in  1907.  according  to  the  report,  upward  of 
30,000  individuals,  companies,  corporations,  and  municipalities, 
exclusive  of  isolated  electric  plants,  which  reported  the  gen- 
eration or  utilization  of  electric  current  in  what  mav  be 
termed   "commercial   enterprises." 

OVER    SIX    BILLION    INVESTED. 

These  industries  represent  an  outstanding  capitalization  of 
$6,209,746,753,  of  which  amount  $1,307,338,836  is  credited  to 
central  electric  stations — $3,774,722,090  to  electric  railways, 
$814,616,004  to  commercial  or  mutual  telephone  companies, 
and  $253,019,817  to  telegraph  companies,  the  latter  item  in- 
cluding $32,720,242,  the  capital  stock  of  wireless  telegraph  com- 
panies. The  capitalization  of  the  17.702  independent  former 
or  rural  telephone  lines  and  of  the  1,157  electric  police-patrol 
and  fire-alarm  systems  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  TEACHERS 

C.  O.  Weeks,  of  the  Huntington  Public  Schools,  Shelton, 
Conn.,  will  spend  the  summer  at  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

M.  Buford,  of  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  is  now  located  with 
Draughon's  Business  College,  Taylor,  Texas,  which  school 
opened  June  1st. 

E.  A.  Cast,  of  Napa,  Calif.,  is  now  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
Can. 

C.  D.  Foster,  of  the  Duncan,  Okla.,  Business  College,  has 
sold  a  managing  interest  in  the  school  and  will  open  a  school 
at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  about  the  first  of  August. 

J.  H.  Park,  late  with  the  Drake  Business  College,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  is  now  with  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

The  Pernin  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  se- 
cured J.  F.  Dexter  for  the  coming  year. 

E.  E.  Spanabel,  late  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  now  principal  of 
the  Paris,  Texas,  Commercial  College. 

Nelson  Cardwell,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  goes  to  the  Rockland, 
Me.,   High   School. 

A.  V.  Mozingo,  of  the  Georgia  Normal  College,  Dauglas. 
Ga.,  is  now  connected  with  a  school  at  McRae,  Ga. 

The  Falmouth,  Mass.,  High  School  has  elected  Miss  Nellie 
M.  Pillsbury  to  the  position  of  commercial  teacher  for  the 
coming  year. 

E.  G.  Gridley,  of  Indianola,  Ind.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Superior,  Wis. 

C.  A.  Glover,  formerly  of  the  Parsons,  Kans.,  Business 
College,  will  be  with  Potts'  Business  College,  Pasadena,  Calif., 
next  year. 

E.  A.  Van  Gundy,  of  Clay  Center,  Kans.,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Central  Business  Coll  :ge,  Denver. 

K.  C.  Atticks,  of  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Business  College,  will 
be  the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Passaic,  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

The  Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
secured  the  services  of  Glenn  W.   Slade,  of  Goodrich.   Mich. 

B.  A.  McKinney,  of  the  Massey  Business  College,  Houston, 
Texas,  retires  from  the  teaching  profession  to  take  up  ac- 
counting work. 

The  Warren,  R.  I.,  High  School  has  elected  Miss  Florence 
L.  Hamblin,  of  Aver,  Mass.,  as  commercial  teacher. 

E.  C.  McKnight,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  is  temporarily  lo- 
cated with  the  San  Angelo,  Texas,  Business  College. 

The  Genesee,  111.,  High  School  has  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Karnes,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  coming  year. 

The  new  commercial  teacher  at  the  South  River,  N.  J., 
High  School  is  Miss  Grace  B.  Cooper,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Rena  E.  Bennett  is  connected  with  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
High  School. 

Miss  Hilton,  of  the  Salem,  Mass.,  High  School,  will  be  the 
assistant  commercial  teacher  in  the  Maiden,  Mass.,  High 
School  next  year. 

J.  K.  Renshaw,  for  some  time  with  Banks  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  become  associated  with  Heald's  Busi- 
ness College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

M.  J.  Talley,  of  the  Denison,  Ohio,  High  School,  is  now 
supervisor  of  penmanship  of  the  Oil  City,  Pa.,  High  School. 

The  North  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  added 
C.  M.  Gulner,  of  Northville,  N.  Y.,  to  its  teaching  staff. 

The  penmanship  department  of  the  Maiden,  Mass.,  High 
School  will  be  in  charge  of  F.  O.  Pinks,  of  the  Lackawanna 
Business  College,  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  coming  year. 

H.  J.  Ruggles,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  will  be  connected  with 
the  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  High  School  hereafter. 

The  new  addition  to  the  faculty  of  Sherman's  Business 
School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  is  Lee  F.  Correll,  of  Petosky, 
Mich. 


Frank  H.  Arnold,  of  the  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Business 
College,  has  secured  a  position  for  the  coming  year  with  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  High  School. 

Miss  Kate  H.  Fee,  of  Moore,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Geo.  W.  McDow,  of  Beachmont,  Mass.,  will  be  connected 
with  the  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  High  School  the  coming  year. 

The  Kenosha,  Wis.,  High  School  has  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  E.  Rowland  is  now  principal  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment of  the  Cream  City  Business  College,  Milwaukee. 

G.  M.  Hawes,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  High  School. 

S.  B.  Hill,  of  Lerna,  111.,  is  now  with  the  Clinton,  la., 
Business  College. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  Business  College  has  engaged  Stanley 
]-".  Dill,  for  two  years  assistant  commercial  teacher  in  the 
(  (berlin,  Ohio.  Business  College. 

I.  R.  Stout,  of  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  High  School  will  or- 
ganize a  commercial  department  in  the  Bellaire,  Ohio,  High 
School  next  year. 

J.  F.  Cackey,  of  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  High  School,  has 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Business  College 
for  the  coming  year. 

C.  A.  Hanson,  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  International 
Business  College,  Newport  News,  Va.,  has  purchased 
Draughon's  Practical  Business  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Duncan,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  new  Gregg  shorthand 
teacher  at  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  Commercial  School. 

E.  S.  Stover,  of  the  McKeesport,  Pa.,  High  School  has 
contracted  for  another  year  with  that  school  at  an  increase  in 
salary. 

Frank  Walters,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  with  the  Douglas  Busi- 
ness College,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Wittenhouse,  of  the  Northampton,  Mass.,  Commer- 
cial College,  has  been  appointed  to  teach  in  the  Boston,  Mass., 
High  School  of   Commerce  for  the  coming  year. 

F.  D.  Cross,  of  the  Normal  Academy.  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has 
accepted  a  good  position  with  the  Watertown,  Wis.,  High 
School. 

D.  C.  Beighey,  late  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  has  engaged  with  the 
llammel  Business  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Seeking  New  Pencil  Woods. 

Recent  conferences  of  representatives  of  the  Department 
if  Agriculture  with  several  lead-pencil  manufacturers  have 
resulted  in  plans  for  testing  new  woods  to  find  out  whether 
they  can  be  used  in  the  pencil  industry.  According  to  some 
of  the  manufacturers,  the  supply  of  red  cedar,  which  fur- 
nishes practically  all  the  wood  for  the  annual  output  of  some 
325,000,000  pencils,  will  be  exhausted  within  five  years.  A 
substitute  must  be  found  which  will  whittle  easily,  which  shall 
contain  a  large  amount  of  material  free  of  knots,  which  shall 
not  be  oorous,  nor  spongy,  nor  unduly  hard,  and  which  shall 
occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  manufacturers'  de- 
mand. 

In  view  of  this  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pencil  makers, 
the  Forest  Service  is  to  co-operate  in  a  test  of  a  number  of 
National  Forest  woods.  Among  those  to  be  tried  are  Rocky 
Mountain  red  cedar,  alligator  juniper,  western  juniper,  red- 
wood, incense  cedar,  western  cedar,  Port  Orford  cedar,  and 
Alaska  cypress.  Wood  specimens  collected  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  will  be  sent  to  four  leading  manufacturers,  who 
have  agreed  to  make  pencils  of  them.  The  manufacturers 
will  keep  a  record  of  the  tests  and  report  to  the  Forest 
Service  the  results,  as  well  as  their  judgment  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  individual  woods. 

The  Forest  Service  is  assisting  in  this  experiment  because 
there  are  in  the  National  Forests  large  quantities  of  junipers 
and  cedars  which  may  be  suitable  for  pencil  manufacture. 
For  several  of  these  woods  no  very  valuable  use  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Foresters  believe  that  in  the  future  the 
woods  from  the  National  Forests  may,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, come  into  use  to  supplement  the  diminishing  stock  of 
eastern  woods,  the  supply  of  which  has  received  no  protection. 
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Sickels  Alphabet,  by  W.  E.  Dennis. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS 

F.  G.  Xichols,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  X.  Y. 
W.  J.  Trainer,  Trainer's  Private  School,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  Y. 
John  Nobbs,  Browne's  Business  College,  Brooklyn,   X.   V. 

J.  H.  Park,  Drake  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    R.    W.    Ballentine,    Albany,    X.    Y.,    Business 

College. 
W.  Meehan,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
W.  L.  Cochran,  Wood's  School,  New  York. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.   Edna   I.  Tyler,   Tyler's   Business   College,   Worchester, 

Mass. 
C.  H.  Frederick,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  High  School. 
Burton  Handy,  Browne's  Business  College,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
E.  B.  Johnson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

James  S.  Oxford,  Instituto  Ingles,  Santiago,  Chile,  S.  A. 
H.  F.  Crumb,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Business  School. 


If  I  can  live 
To  make  some  pale  face  brighter,  and  to  give 
A  second  luster  to  some  tear-stained  eye, 
Or  e'en  impart 
One  throb  of  comfort  to  an  aching  heart 

Or  cheer  some  wayworn  soul  in  passing  by ; 

If  I  can  lend 
A  strong  hand  to  the  fallen,  or  defend 

The  right  against  a  single  envious  strain, 
My  life,  though  bare, 
Perhaps,  of  much  that  seemeth  dear  and  fair 
To  us  of  earth,  will  not  have  been  In  vain. 


Jane  Addams  contributes  to  the  July  number  of  The  North 
American  Review  a  carefully  analyzed  article  on  "Charity  and 
Social  Justice."  It  is  an  earnest  plea  for  the  economic  value 
of  prevention  to  eradicate  deleterious  social  conditions  rather 
than  to  alleviate  them  and  the  relation  of  industrialism  to 
these  conditions.     She  says: 

"Have  the  bodv  of  charitable  men  and  women  done  what 
they  ought  to  eradicate  dark  tenements,  unclean  milk,  disease- 
breeding  food,  and  many  another  evil  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  sanitary  engineer  needs  be  perpetually  directed  if  the 
health  of  the  poor  is  to  be  preserved  and  their  children  kept 
alive?  What  might  they  not  do  if  they  properly  bestirred 
themselves  at  this  moment  of  human  conservation  and  city 
planning?  They  could  overwhelm  every  city  government  Hn 
the  land  with  verified  knowledge  which  exactly  fits  in  with 
the  trend  of  the  times  and  they  could  also  make  new  de- 
mands upon  every  institution  which  is  now  under  State  super- 
vision and  administration  to  supply  the  requisite  data  to  the 
State  Legislatures.  .  .  .  What  have  the  charitable  people  con- 
tributed to  the  movement  for  State  control  over  industrial 
diseases  or  the  protection  of  machinery?  What  have  they 
done  to  secure  old  age  pensions,  industrial  insurance,  employ- 
er's liability  act,  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  con- 
trol of  the  sweated  trades,  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants? Perhaps  the  charity  of  the  past  may  have  claimed 
a  share  only  in  the  last  two.  but  certainly  contemporaneous 
charity  is  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
various  safeguards  against  premature  disablement  and  de- 
pendence of  the  worker.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the 
most  drastic  survey  of  industrial  conditions  ever  made  in 
America  was  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  the  editors  of  a 
paper  called  'Charities.'  From  the  human  as  well  as  from  the 
economic  standpoint  there  is  certainly  an  obligation  resting 
upon  the  Charitable  to  discover  how  much  of  their  material 
comes  to  them  as  the  result  of  social  neglect,  remedial  inca- 
pacity, and  the  lack  of  industrial  safeguards." 
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HYMENEAL 

Mrs.    Margaret   A.   D'Arcus 

announces  the   marriage   of   her  daugher 

Janette    Marie. 

to 

Mr.    Walter    Philip    Steinhaeuser, 

on    Monday,    June,    the    twentieth. 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten. 

Asnbry  Park,  New  Jersey. 


KEEPING   BUSINESS   CONFIDENCES 

UCH  newspaper  comment  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  a  stenographer  in  one  of  the 
departments  in  Washington,  who  turned  over 
to  others  some  of  the  information  which  came 
into  his  possession  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
thereby  creating  a  situation  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  his  immediate 
superior.  Some  of  the  commentators  criticise  him  severely, 
as  does  that  far-away  newspaper,  "The  Mexican  Herald," 
published  in  the  capital  of  our  Southern  neighbor,  while 
others,  notably  those  taking  the  side  of  the  controversy  aided 
by  the  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  the  office,  insist  that  he  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  course  he  took.  He  himself  holds  that 
he  would  not  have  been  true  to  himself  had  he  not  used  the 
information  in  his  possession  to  counteract  a  false  impres- 
sion which  he  felt  was  being  gained  in  the  absence  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  could  supply.  This  conscientious  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  young  man  would  have  been  more  ap- 
parent to  the  public  had  he  not  admitted  that  he  would  not 
have  given  the  information  without  the  knowledge  that  he- 
would  be  "taken  care  of"  by  those  interested  in  the  side  of 
the  controversy   which  his  information  would   serve. 

From  an  ethical  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
the  young  man  was  in  the  wrong.  The  man  who  cannot 
afford  to  do  right  for  right's  sake,  and  suffer  for  it  if  need 
be,  falls  just  a  little  short  of  true  manhood.  That  patriotism 
which  counts  the  cost  and  then  acts  only  when  it  is  certain 
that  the  balance  will  yield  a  profit  rather  than  a  loss  to  the 
patriot  is  not  the  convincing  sort  which  makes  history  of  the 
kind  which  future  generations  will  point  to  with  pride.  Had 
tlie  founders  of  the  Republic  which  this  young  man  professed 
Mich  zeal  in  guarding  been  so  careful  to  figure  out  the  balance 
of  profit  and  loss  before  taking  the  step,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  we  should  be  celebrating  the  ascension  of  King  George 
to  the  British  throne.  Some  allowance  may  be  made,  of 
course,  for  the  youth  of  the  person  around  whom  the  storm 
centers,  although  he  had  reached  an  age  at  which  Napoleon 
made  himself  master  of  an  army  if  not  of  an  empire. 

Just  what  a  person  in  the  Government  service  should  do  if 
he  believes  something  is  being  concealed  in  his  department 
which  ought  to  be  made  public  is  not  easy  to  say.  Whether 
one  should  be  loyal  to  his  superior  and  say  nothing,  or  betray 
hi-  trust  for  the  public  good,  is  a  nice  question  which  every 
man  must  answer  for  himself.  It  is  too  patent  for  argu- 
ment, however,  that  before  aligning  himself  against  the  office 
the  clerk  should  resign,  giving  notice  of  his  feeling  in  the 
matter.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  private  business 
the  point  is  more  clear.  The  duty  of  the  employee  to  his 
employer  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  lawyer  to  his  client, 
of  the  priest  to  the  penitent  in  the  confessional,  of  the  doctor 
to  his  patient.  The  stenographer  who  betrays  a  business  con- 
fidence-thereby  desToys  his  usefulness  to  the  firm  with  which 
he  is  connected,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  impossible 
for  others  to  trust  him.  Even  though  he  should  turn  traitor 
at  the  instigation  of  another  firm,  and  from  that  concern  re- 
ceive   such   a    reward   as   to   make    the    act    seemingly    worth 


while  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  the  firm  which  reaped 
the  benefit  of  his  treachery  would  distrust  him,  knowing  that 
what  he  had  done  once  he  would  do  again.     In  this  connec- 
tion   "The    Mexican    Herald,"    with   that   clearness   of   vision 
which  comes  from  having  a  distant  point  of  vantage,  says : 
Professional   and   business   men,  and  heads   of   de- 
partments   in    large    corporations,    have    nowadays    to 
make  use  of  stenographers  who  take  their  dictation  of 
letters  and   documents,   acting,  of   course,   in   a   strictly 
confidential  capacity ;  and  it  is  rare  that  this  confidence 
is  violated.     Modern  business  could  hardly  continue,  if 
trusted    private    secretaries    and    amanuenses    took    to 
blabbing  the  secrets  of  their  employers ;  and  there  is  no 
more    despicable    person    than    the    one    who    betrays 
secrets  unavoidably  confided  to  him. 
The  man  who  gets  on  in  the  business  world  is  the  trust- 
worthy man.     No  business  man,  however  high  the  plane  upon 
which    he    conducts    his    affairs,    wants    his    affairs    discussed 
with  those   who  are   in   competition   with   him.     Such   action 
will  deprive  the  more  resourceful  and  energetic  man  of  the 
advantage  which  is   rightfully  his.     Vet  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  man  of  principle,  whether  he  be  stenographer  or  clerk, 
to  violate  his  conscience  in  matters  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  firm.     There  are  some  lines  of  work  in  which  he  can- 
not engage  with  credit  to  himself,  but  there  are  more  avenues 
of  employment  in  which  he  will  find  that  he  can  be  true  to 
the  best  there  is  in  him  and  still  become  valuable  to  his  em- 
ployers.    If  a  man  is* working  for  a  firm  that  does  crooked 
business,  the  sooner  he  gets  out  the  better.    But  it  isn't  neces- 
sary to  prove  one's  unfitness  for  confidence  in  another  posi- 
tion by  carrying  information  received  in  a  confidential  capacity 
from  the  place  that  is  being  left  to  the  new  one. 


•PLURAL    SUBJECTS    WITH    SINGULAR    VERBS" 

The  principal  difficultv  with  the  rule  that  two  singular 
nouns,  united  bv  the  conjunction  and,  must  have  the  verb  in 
the  plural  is  that  there  is  no  such  rule.  It  no  more  exists  in 
English  than  it  does,  for  instance,  in  German,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  Latin,  from  the  grammars  of  which  it  has  been  foisted 
upon  us.  By  this  is  meant  that  there  is  no  rule  which  in  such 
circumstances  imperatively  requires  the  verb  to  be  in  the 
plural.  There  would  be  little  objection  to  stating  it  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  were  ample  allowance  made  for  the  cases  to 
which  it  does  not  apply.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  con- 
struction with  the  plural  is  something  more  than  the  preferable 
one ;  it  is  really  the  only  one.  But  there  is  a  respectable 
minority  in  which  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  is  more  idiom- 
atic and  therefore  distinctly  more  desirable. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  view  that  the  number  proper  to 
be  emploved  in  any  given  phrase  depends  largely  on  the  con- 
ception of  unity  or  diversity  which  it  is  sought  to  convey. 
It  therefore  cannot  be  decided  bv  any  abstract  cut-and-dried 
rule.  Do  the  two  or  more  words  forming  the  subject  blend 
into  one  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer?  Does  he 
seek  to  make  the  fact  of  that  blending  prominent?  In  such 
a  case  the  singular  verb  should  be  chosen  in  order  to  cause 
the  conception  of  oneness  to  be  controlling.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  feeling  of  unity  of  impression— as  in 
four  cases  out  of  five  there  is  not— the  plural  number  is  the 
one  to'be  emploved.  But  the  point,  here  to  be  made  emphatic, 
is  that  in  the  large  domain  lying  between  the  extremes  the  use 
of  the  particular" number  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  writer 
and  not  at  the  dictation  of  the  critic.  The  former  mav  subject 
himself  to  just  censure  for  resorting  to  the  wrong  one,  if  he 
lacks  the  sensitiveness  to  idiom  which  comes  from  the  posses- 
sion of  genius  or  from  intimate  familiarity  with  the  best 
usage  But  far  more  likelv  is  the  latter  to  blunder  when  he 
sets  out  to  make  a  universal  and  indiscriminate  application  of 
a  rule  which  is  subject  to  manifold  exceptions. — Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June. 

SAME    TROUBLE    WITH    STENOGRAPHERS 
SOMETIMES 

Farmer— What's  all  this  scribbling? 
Son— Shorthand,  father.     You  ought  to  learn  it. 
Farmer— What  would  be  the  good  of  that?     If   I  learnt 
to  write  it,  I  could  never  read  it. 
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Lettering  for  Diplomas,  by  H.  W.   Flickinger. 


Some  time  ago,  in  the  course  of  certain  psychological  ex- 
periments conducted  by  a  well-known  educator,  nearly  two 
hundred  pupils  were  asked  to  name  the  quality  or  character- 
istic of  their  teachers  which  had  impressed  them  most  deeply. 
Twenty  out  of  the  twenty-three  boys  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  girls  made  the 
same  reply — ''the  teacher's  manner." 

It  was  a  significant  response.  With  the  unconscious  in- 
sight of  youth,  these  young  people  passed  by  the  acquired,  the 
artificial,  the  temporary,  no  matter  how  imposing.  Scholar- 
ship, eloquence,  enthusiasm,  ability  to  impart  knowledge — 
these,  accounted  great  gifts  in  the  judgment  of  later  years, 
were  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  teacher's  daily 
bearing  in  the  presence  of  the  clay's  demands;  in  other  words, 
the  unconscious  revelation  of  the  teacher's  character. 


They  were  right.  "Knowledge  passeth  away."  Algebra, 
Latin,  chemistry  are  forgotten  in  a  few  years,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  one  character  upon  another  remains  and  bears  fruit 
for  good  or  evil  through  all  the  years  to  come. 

In  a  small  college  a  few  years  ago  there  was  an  old 
teacher  of  a  course  in  the  "humanities."  Few  students  came 
to  his  classes,  yet  his  influence  was  probably  greater  than 
that  of  all  his  colleagues  together.  The  "boys"  laughed  at  his 
little  oddities.  Xo  student  went  forth  from  that  college  with- 
out knowing  what  was  meant  by  the  word  "gentleman." 

Everywhere  men  and  women  are  teaching  better  things 
than  any  to  be  found  in  books — courage,  gentleness,  enthu- 
siasm, sincerity — all  the  high  honor  of  well-born  souls.  These 
no  less  than  men  and  women  of  scholarship  and  genius,  are 
among  the  world's  great  teachers. — Youth's  Companion. 
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BOYS 

AND 

GIRLS 


who  enter  Business  must  have,  in  order  to  be  successful,  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  Business  Arithmetic. 
Such  a  training  is  one  of    the  many  strong  features  of 


MOORE  AND  MINER'S 

Practical  Business  Arithmetic 

THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  AND  THE  MOST  BUSINESS  LIKE 
COMMERCIAL  ARITMETIC 


Boston 
Atlanta 


GINN    AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York  Chicago  London 

Dallas  Columbus  San  Francisco 


TRIALS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  GIRL 
A  girl  who  from  the  gayest  society  life  suddenly  had  to 
enter  the  business  field,  and  from  there  went  back  to  her 
former  state,  says  she  does  not  know  which  was  the  harder 
change.  The  work,  though  engrossing  and  of  a  nature  al- 
most beyond  her  strength,  because  it  kept  her  within  doors 
from  early  morn  till  late  at  night,  became  an  ambition,  and  she 
gave  up  every  little  pleasure,  so  that  she  could  excel.  At 
times  she  longed  for  old  times  but  resolutely  denied  herself 
even  the  calls  of  her  men  friends,  save  on  Sunday.  For 
five  years  she  kept  this  up,  until  a  legacy  made  her  inde- 
pendent. Now  she  declares  that  time  hangs  heavily  on  her 
hands;  she  misses  her  vocation  and  longs  to  have  some  defi- 
nite occupation  to  absorb  her  superfluous  energy.  At  the 
same  time  she  warns  those  who  long  for  a  business  life,  when 
it  is  not  necessary,  against  attempting  it,  for  the  early  trials 
she  found  unbearable,  particularly  when  she  had  to  deal  with 
men.  No  man,  she  declares,  no  matter  how  well  born,  re- 
members that  the  gentler  sex  is  gentler,  in  his  office,  and  he 
will  speak  to  the  women  employes  there,  when  irritated,  as  he 
would  never  dream  of  speakins?  to  the  servants  of  his  house- 
hold.— From  the  New  York  Tribune. 


WHAT  PROHIBITION  MEANS 

In  "The  Ramrodders,"  the  new  "down  East"  novel  by  Hol- 
man  Day,  is  a  brief  history  of  prohibition  in  Maine.  The 
title  applies  to  the  zealots  on  both  sides,  called  "ramrodders." 
During  half  a  century,  says  one  of  the  politicians  in  "The 
Ramrodders,"  the  prohibition  law  had  become  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  party  interests  that  as  a  moral  issue  it  had 
been  largely  disregarded.  Political  parties  indulged  in  period- 
ical enforcement  only  to  "loosen  up"  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  party  was  prejudicing  its  interests  by  too  stringent 
enforcement.     Those  who  were  intrusted   with    this   enforce- 


ment, save  in  a  few  instances,  acted  with  one  eye  constantly 
on  political  advantages.  "The  Ramrodders"  shows  the  fight 
of  a  young  man  with  these  forces.  Two  women  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  story  of  his  fight. — Harper's  Magazine. 

INVITATIONS  RECEIVED 

The  Faculty  and  Graduating  Class  of  the  Graham  School  of 
Shorthand  request  your  presence  at  the  Graduating  Exercises, 
Tuesday  evening,  June  28,  1910,  at  eight  o'clock.  Sanitarium 
Chapel,  Battle   Creek,  Mich. 

The  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  invites 
you  to  be  present  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  to  be  held 
at  the  Institute,  Friday  evening,  July  8,  1910,  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  Faculty  and  Graduating  Class  of  the  Merrill  College 
request  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  their  Commencement 
Exercises  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
at  eight  o'clock.    The  Casino,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Saint  Joseph  Business  University  Class  of  1910  requests 
your  presence  at  their  Commencement  Exercises,  Thursday 
evening,  June  the  thirtieth,  1910,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

THE  ACQUISITION  OF  SPEED  IN  SHORTHAND,  by 
Edward  H.  Cope.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Publishers. 
64  pp.    Price,  20  cents. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  one  of  the  stand- 
ard Pitman  publications,  with  facsimile  motes,  prepared  by  the 
author  of  "Phonographic  Associations,  How  to  Organize  and 
Conduct  Them,"  "Shorthand  Examinations,"  etc.  The  book 
opens  with  general  information,  shows  the  advantages  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system,  takes  up  the  subject  of  tools— pens,  pen- 
cils, paper,  etc.,— takes  up  "outlines"  and  other  interesting 
topics,  and  finishes  with  some  plates  of  actual  speed  work. 
The  book  has  a  direct  appeal  to  the  reader  and  is  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive. 
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Off-Hand  Flourish, 

TROUBLES   LURKING   IN   A   CUP   OF  TEA 
By  a   Physici  \n. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  alcohol  and  opium  habits 
and  various  other  drug  addictions,  but  rarely  does  one  hear  a 
word  concerning  a  very  common  and,  in  many  cases,  very 
injurious  habit — namely,  the  tea  habit. 

This  habit  is  much  more  common  in  England,  Russia  and 
China  than  in  the  United  States,  but  one  would  hardly  say 
that  it  is  uncommon  here. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  tea  is  due  to  an  alkaloid  identical 
with  the  caffeine  found  in  coffee.  This  principle  is  a  valua- 
ble medicinal  agent,  but,  taken  habitually,  exerting  as  it  doe? 
a  powerful  stimulating  effect  upon  the  heart  and  nervous 
svstem,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Some  persons  drink  tea 
a  long  time  without  suffering  any  inconvenience ;  others  grad- 
ually develop  a  train  of  symptoms  which  begin  with  loss  of 
appetite,  dyspepsia  and  various  stomach  derangements,  fol- 
lowed by  nervous  palpitation  of  the  heart,  insomnia,  dreams, 
broken  "sleep,  incapacity  for  mental  work,  neuralgia  and 
various  organic  ailments.  Fatigue  follows  the  slightest  effort. 
The  complexion  assumes  a  pasty  gray  color,  the  body  be- 
comes thin  and  emaciated,  and  approaching  decrepitude  is 
suggested  by  the  appearance  and   every  action   of   the  victim. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  one  who  drinks 
tea,  even  liberally,  will  suffer  like  this,  but  it  is  well  fur  every 
one  to  know  what  may  happen. 


by  H.  W.  Flickinger. 

THE  TOBACCO  COUGH 

You  never  realize  how  many  people  are  afflicted  with  a 
cough  until  you  go  to  church  or  the  opera  or  the  play.  If  you 
tnink  about  the  ailment,  as  you  are  liable  to  do  if  you  haven't 
one  of  your  own,  you  wonder  how  or  why  so  many  have 
colds.  A  court  is  not  always  produced  by  a  cold.  The  Diet- 
etic and  Hygienic  Gazette  discusses  coughs  of  all  sorts,  the 
most  common  being  the  tobacco  cough. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  tobacco  is  a  heart  poison,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  also  a  lung  poison,  hence  there  is  a 
tobacco  lung,  as  much  as  there  is  a  tobacco  heart.  The  pri- 
mary action  of  tobacco  is  on  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is 
capable  of  bringing  about  the  most  profound  narcotism.  A 
large  proportion  of  consumptive  cases  that  come  under  the 
observation  of  a  physician  in  this  city  from  cigar  factories, 
in  which  a  cough  of  the  most  persistent  and  stubborn  type 
prevails  as  a  very  prominent  factor.  That  this  agent  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  causation  of  lung  disorders  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  victims  of  this  kind  improve  rapidly- 
after  relinquishing  tobacco  work  and  became  worse  after 
returning  to  it.  In  healthy  individuals,  chewing  or  smoking 
irritates  the  throat,  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes  and  causes  a 
drv,  disagreeable,  hacking  cough,  without  much  or  little  ex- 
pectoration. It  is  obvious  that  cigarettes  are  more  poisonous 
than  pure  tobacco  itself,  since  the  paper  in  which  the  latter 
is  rolled  is  medicated. 
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OUR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

A  Text-Book  is  a  Teacher;  A  Good  Text-Book  is  a  Good  Teacher 


LOOK  AT  THE  LIST! 

Campbell's  Modern  Business  Punctuation  with  Exercises  for 

Punctuation 
Curtis'  Modem  Business  Arithmetic 
Donnan's  Our  Governments 
Erskine's  Modern  Business  Correspondence 
Fritch's  Quick  Figuring 
Gilbert's  Modern  Business  Bookkeeping 
Kimball's  Business  Speller 
Kimball's  Business  English 
Nelson's  Commercial  Arithmetic 
Spelling  and  Correspondence 
Superior  Spelling  Blank,  No.  1 
Spencer's  Elements  of  Commercial  Law 
Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law 
Spencer's  Modem  Business  Law 
Taylor's  Natural  Method  of  Shorthand 
Van  Benthuysen's  Sentence  Method  of  Touch  Typewriting 


The  Bobbs-Me 


CHANGE   TO   THE    BEST 

Quality — Quality,  our  first  aim;  then  Price.  Result:  Best 
and  Cheapest. 

Low  Prices  —  Compare  our  price  list  with  any  others  on 
the  market. 

Delivery  Charges  —  We  do  not  prepay  charges.  To  do 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  flat  price  large 
enough  to  include  delivery  charges  to  the  most  distant 
point  in  the  country.  We  prefer  to  give  the  schools  near 
at  hand  the  advantage  of  their  nearness. 

Depositories  —  Then,  to  equalize  matters  for  the  distant 
schools,  we  have  established  our  depositories. 

Our  Slogan  —  "Good  Teachers  for  Good  Schools." 

nation  without  charge  to  teachers  who  may  wish  to 
wholesale  prices  on  application 


For  Best  Service  Always  Order  from  the   Nearest  Depository 


Cunningham,  Cur 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  USA 


TYPEWRITING  CONTEST  AT  MINERS 
Miss  Rose  Fritz  Presents  Medals 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  among  the  features 
that  aroused  intense  enthusiasm  at  the  typewriting  contest 
held  Saturday  evening,  June  25,  at  Miner's  Business  Academy, 
Brooklyn.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Beatrice  Tunison, 
whose  gross  speed  was  61  words  a  minute  net,  speed  after 
deducting  penalty  for  errors,  49.3.  The  silver  medal  was  won 
by  Miss  Elsie  Sturges,  whose  gross  speed  was  55.5,  and  net 
47.5.  The  bronze  medal  was  taken  by  Miss  Ray  Butt,  her 
speed  being  51.5  gross  and  4B.U  net.  The  other  contestants 
were  Fred  A,  Gleiforst,  Irving  Reinitz,  Miss  May  Tanham, 
Miss  Edna  Wassweiler,  Miss  Estelle  Weiss.  Ethel  Eldard  and 
Miss  Nina  Ford. 

Miss  Rose  Fritz,  the  champion  typist  of  the  world,  was 
present  to  witness  the  contest  and  present  the  medals.  She 
gave  the  contestants  wise  counsel  in  reference  to  acquiring 
high  speed.  This  advice  was  timely,  as  most  of  the  con- 
testants have  decided  to  begin  a  course  of  training  at  once 
for  some  events  which  will  take  place  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  the  coming  autumn. 

Miss  Ruth  Roberts,  the  instructor  of  typewriting  at  the 
Academy,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  training  of  the  con- 
testants, was  the  recipient  of  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  carna- 
tions. Miss  Fritz  received  a  bunch  of  American  Beauties  and 
other  flowers  were  distributed  to  contestants  and  to  those 
who   assisted   in   correcting   the   papers. 

The  accomplishment  of  Miss  Ray  Butt  who  won  the  bronze 
medal  is  considered  phenomenal.  She  began  work  on  the 
typewriter  on  Feb.  8,  1910,  having  had,  therefore,  only  four 
and  a  half  months'  instruction.  Miss  May  Tanham  who  be- 
gan at  the  same  time  demonstrated  a  speed  of  51  words 
gross  and  40  words  net. 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK 

Ornamental  cards  of  a  very  high  grade  have  reached  us 
from  the  pen  of  W.  A.  Weaver.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr. 
Weaver  swings  a  very  skilful  quill,  and  it  would  pay  our 
readers  to  get  a  specimen  of  his  work  from  their  scrap- 
books. 

The  ornamental  and  business  writing  of  J.  H.  Atchley,  of 
Abbott,  Texas,  is  a  great  credit  to  him,  for  he  has  not  re- 
ceived any  instruction  from  an  expert  penman.  All  his  skill 
has  been  acquired  through  his  own  efforts  and  by  following 
the  work  in  The  Journal. 

Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge,  X.  V.,  favors  The  Journal 
with  some  excellent  specimens  of  his  ornamental  writing. 
Mr.  Joms  is  making  rapid  progress  with  his  work  along  this 
line. 

A  neatly  written  letter  in  the  ornamental  style  reached  us 
from  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Nicely  written  superscriptions  have  been  received  from  F. 
H.  Briggs,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney, 
Nebr.;  R.  S.  Collins,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  A.  C.  Sloan,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  J.  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  J.  J.  Bailey,  Toronto, 
Out. :  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Hastings  Hawkes,  Passaic.  X.  J.:  H.  P.  Behrens- 
meyer,  Quincy,  111.;  W.  H.  Bodenheimer,  Camden,  Texas.;  C. 
J.  Gruenbaum,  Luna.  Ohio;  D.  W.  Hoff,  Lawrence,  Mass.; 
P.  Arvizu  Arcaute,  Mexico;  O.  W.  Breidenthal. 


James  B.  Hammond,  of  the  Hammond  Typewriter  fame, 
was  about  to  die  as  he  supposed,  and,  desiring  to  establish 
"his  dynasty,"  securely  transferred  over  500  shares  of  the 
stock  of  his  company  to  be  distributed  at  his  decease  among 
certain  associates  in  the  business.  But,  having  recovered  his 
health  and  vital  powers,  the  Supreme  Court  has  allowed  him 
to  resume  control  of  his  business.     A  rare  work  rarely  done! 
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ARITHMETIC  AIDS 

Business  is  now  transacted  by  means  of  the  fastest  mail  trains,  by  telephone,  and 
by  telegraph.  Economy  of  time  is  a  very  important  consideration.  Time  saved  is 
money  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  This  applies  to  office  work  as  well  as  to  other 
departments.  Arithmetic  in  bookkeeping,  cost  figuring,  auditing,  and  similar  opera- 
tions, affords  an  opportunity  for  much  economy  of  time. 

AY*itHmetic    Aids  are  desisned  with  the  idea  oi  savins  time  in  a11 

__^^____________^^__     mathematical  work.     They  present  short  methods 

and  rapid  calculation.  Theory  and  practice  are 
closely  united  by  numerous  examples,  and  teach-ability  is  a  salient  feature.  Arithmetic 
Aids  help  to  produce  efficient  office  assistants. 

Our  publications  include  text-books  for  all  commercial  school  work.  Write  for 
a  catalogue  and  sample  pages. 

We  pay  the  freight. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT 

i  CLEVELAND 


BOOK,  COMPANY  m 
-OHIO    , 


THE   FICKLE   PUBLIC 

Shortly  after  Charles  Vogeler,  of  St.  Jacob's  Oil  fame,  died, 
a  banker  was  called  in  to  look  over  the  affairs  of  his  estate. 
He  was  horrified  to  find,  in  going  through  the  books  of  the 
concern,  that  enormous  Minis  had  been  spent  in  advertising. 
II.  looked  upon  this  as  useless  ''expense"  and  so  reported  to 
Mr.  Vogeler's  widow.  He  said  the  oil  would  sell  without 
advertising,  because  everybody  knew  about  it. 

But  the  public  is  so  fickle!  As  soon  as  the  advertising 
ceased  to  bother  the  expense  columns  of  the  ledger,  the  de- 
mand for  the  remedy  was  slackened. 

Within  two  or  three  years  the  golden  stream  of  orders  had 
shrunk  to  proportions  that  would  have  driven  the  former 
proprietor  frantic.  That's  the  reason  that  you  and  several 
million  other  people  no  longer  ask  for  St.  Jacob's  Oil.  As  it 
is  no  longer  advertised,  you  probably  think— if  you  think 
about  it  at  all— that  it  is  no  longer  on  sale. 

The  essence  of  advertising  is  everlasting  persistence.  If 
you  make  or  sell  a  good  thing  tell  the  public  about  it— and 
keep  on  doing  so.  Don't  quit  until  you  want  to  quit  business. 
— Busy  Man's  Magazine. 


Our  condolences  have  been  showered  on  our  young  friend, 
the  marvelous  shorthand  reporter,  Clyde  H.  Marshall,  on  his 
recent  severe  attack  which  compelled  him  to  leave  his  young 
bride  and  hie  away  to  a  hospital  for  surgical  treatment.  We 
are  happy  at  the  thought  that  he  is  soon  to  "become  himself" 
again,  and  we  shall  see  yet  more  of  the  "perpendicular"  re- 
porting style  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 


PACKARD  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

At  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City,  163  young  men  and  women,  repre- 
senting many  states  in  the  Union  and  some  South  American 
countries,  were  graduated.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  over  last  year,  which  shows  that  Pack- 
ard is  gaining  and  that  a  strong  business  college  can  fill  needs 
which  academic  institutions  do  not  meet.  The  occasion  wa» 
the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  institu- 
tion by  S.  S.  Packard.  The  exercises  took  place  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  was  crowded  and  the  occasion  was  marked  b^  a 
display  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  by  graduates  that  char- 
acterizes a  college  commencement.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Judson 
Swift  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer.  William  H.  Wad- 
hams  made  an  address,  pointing  out  the  elements  necessary 
to  success,  and  urging  young  men  to  interest  themselves  in 
politics— to  help  run  Government  on  sound  business  princi- 
ples. Bryon  Horton,  the  principal,  awarded  the  diplomas. 
The  Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  spoke  of  "The 
Make-up  of  Life." 


Grip  a  "good  thing"  wherever  you  see  it.  And  you  can 
see  the  "good  thing"  if  you  secure  the  June  issue  of  The 
Phnographic  Magazine,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  read  with  care 
Jerome  B.  Howard's  strong  article  on  "Why  Many  Learners 
of  Shorthand  Fail  to  Acquire  Speed,"  which  article  was  read 
by  Mr.  Howard  at  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, recently  held  at  Omaha,  before  very  thoughtful 
hearers.  Every  young  reader  of  this  magazine  should  read 
that  paper. 
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CARD  CARVING. 


dollars  a  day  is  not  a  large  income  for  those  who  can  carve  roses, 
srs,  grasses,  ships,  etc.,  on  calling  cards  with  a  knife  and  gouge. 
This   work   is  a   decided   novelty,  and   is   greatly  admired   by   all    who   see   it. 

It  is  easily  learned  when  you  know  the  secret,  and  1  can  teach  any  one  in  two  lessons  to 
do  expert  work  of  this  kind. 

Every  penman,  student  and  teacher  should  become  an  expert  with  the  knife  as  well  as  with 
the    pen,    because    it    will    double    their    earning   power. 

For  $2.50  1  will  send  the  instruments  properly  ground,  together  with  samples  of  the  work, 
and  complete  instructions.  To  those  who  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  work  before  sending  for 
the  course  I  will  send  a  beautiful  sample  for  10c.     I  promise  you  a  treat. 

I  can  furnish  the  colored  inks,  red.  green,  yellow  and  blue,  which  I  use  in  this  work,  in 
powder  form,  at  15c  per  package  and  gold  and  silver  ink  that  will  outshine  any  you  have  ever 
seen,  at  35c  per  bottle,  postpaid.  If  you  are  interested  in  Penmanship  send  for  my  large  pen- 
manship journal.     It   is   free.  A.    W.    DAKIN,    Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL   FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


We  have  a  splendid  body  of 
prospective  commercial  teachers 
est  and   enthusiasm   on   our   Sum 


.1  teachers  and 
king    with    an    inter- 
on   our   bummer   School   courses   that 

These    Summer    students    came    from    Alabama,    Con- 
necticut,    Maine,     .Massachusetts.     New     Hampshire,     New 
Jersey.     New     York.    Ohio,    Oklahoma,    Oregon,     Pennsyl- 
vania.  Rhode  Island,   Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  and  there 
are  students  to  come  yet  from  other  states  before  the  term  closes. 

The   applications  for  commercial   teachers  for  excellent  positions  come   in  with  every 
mail  and  candidates  are  already  becoming  very   scarce. 

Let   us   send   you   complete    information    regarding   this    Summer    Training    School    and 
the  preparation  you  should  have   before   taking  it   up.      A  postal  card  brings   it  in   the   next 


il. 

ROCHESTER     BUSINESS     INSTITUTE 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  VOLUNTARY  TESTIMONIAL 

The  Bennett  Accounting  Course 

1603    N.    10th    St. 
Prof.    R.   J.    Bennett.  St.  Joseph,   Mo., 

Philadelphia,    Pa.  Apr.    19,    1910. 

Dear   Sir: 

I   herewith   enclose  the  13th  lesson   of  your  course, 
lesson  as  it  deals  with  Annuities,  Corporate  Affairs  ant 

Your  exposition  of  the  points  and  methods  involved  is  clear, 
while   the   answers   required   demand   much   work   from   the   student 

The  course  so  far  has  heen  eminently  satisfactory  to  me.  Ii 
structive,  clear,-  practical  and  complete,  requiring  work  and  rese 
demanding   first-class    work. 

Undoubtedly  the  course  could  be  profitably  completed  for  its  training  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  financial   possibilities.  Respectfully,  EUGENE    A.    LAKE. 

Mr.  Lake  is  a  teacher-accountant  who  has  benefited  from  the  Bennett 
course  and  who  is  putting  it  into  use  in  his  daily  work.  His  answers  are 
excellent  and  indicate  that  an  educated,  analytical  mind  is  back  of  them. 

Full   information   sent    upon    request. 
R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A.  1421   Arch  St,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


has  proved  a  rather  heavy 

oncise   and   complete; 

itself,    it   is  brief,    in- 
ch,   and    at   all    times 


y  for  penmen  doing  ornamental   writing  to  have  a  holder  adapted  to 
that    special    purpose.      The  above    holder    is    hand-turned  and    adjusted,    made    of 
selected    rosewood   or    ebony,    and   cannot    be    made    by    an    automatic    lathe.     LOOK    FOR    THE 
BRAND.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,   send   to  the   designer  and   manufacturei. 
12-inch  -  Fancy,  $1;  Plain,  50c.         8-inch  -  Fancy,  50c;  Plain,  25c. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  North  5th  Street,  Quincy,  111. 


FREE    TUITION     SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie  College  gives  Free  Tuition  by  mail 
to  one  student  in  each  county  and  city  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Normal  Academic  and  Business  Courses 
Alg.       Chem.   Physics  Arith.     Book-keeping 

Lit.        Rhet.     Phys.  Geog.    Geog.     Shorthand 
Lat.       Geom.   Methods         Gram.    Penmanship 
Bot.       Geol.      Zool.  Hist.      Com.  Law. 

50  other  branches  from   which  to   select. 
Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail   with  application  for 

Free   Tuition   to 
CARNEGIE    COLLEGE.        ROGERS,    OHIO. 


If  you  think  this  issue  of 
The  Business  Journal  is  worth 
more  than  it  cost  you,  will 
you  not  tell  your  friends, 
and  advise  them  to  send  us 
their  subscription. 


T    I    will    write  your  name  on 

willdogrve  CARDS 

b     a     pack     FOR     15c. 
Samples    and    send 
terms  to  agents  with   each   order.   Agts.   wanted. 

BLANK    CARDS      LanTc^^'on 
the  market.     Hand   cut.     Come  in   17   different 
colors.     Sample   10c   postpaid,    15c   1,000   by  ex- 
press.   7"»c.      Card   Circular   for   red   stamp. 
"       Abe 

d  ifferen; 
Is.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  13c.  Less  for 
e.  Ink,  Glossv  Black  or  Very  Best  White, 
per  bottle,  l"  Oblique  Pen  Holder  10c.  Gil- 
s  No.  1  Pens,  10c  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
ting.     Circular   for   stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE,  Fairhaven,  Pa. 


GRAB  IT 


particularly       your      own 
is   of   payment   you   can   be 
equal    partner    in    the    best 
paying    business — one    insuring 
OUICK         enormous    profits.      It    will    cost 
J^ you    a    postal    to    get    the    in- 
formation.    Write  Now,  if  you 
i   chunk   of  this  very   good   tlrng. 
44S    View   Ave.,    San    Francisco, 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    HANDWRITING 
EXPERT. 
Price     includes     postage     or     express.      Cash 
iust   accompany    order. 

Ames    on    Forgery.     D.    T.    Ames $2.50 

Forty    Centuries    of    Ink.     Carvalho..   3.50 
Eibliotics     or    the     Study      of      Docu- 


-lts. 


2.50 


Disputed     Handwriting.       Hagan 3.75 

Method     of     Detecting     Forgery     and 
Raised    Checks.      F.    B.    Courtney..    1.50 
THE  BUSINESS   TOURN'AL. 

229   Broadway,   New   York. 


AMES  &  ROLL1NSON  COMFWJY 


mm  niui  nr 


I  BEST  QUALmfAT  HODEHATE  CD5T-FDR1  oh  1JJD 


UUL.U1  iru 


203  BROADWAY  NEWARK—, 


iZfTtp' 


itant    attention,  and    are   t 

best  illustrations  for  the  space  they  occupy  tha 

;e  in  newspaper  or  circ 

in   artistic   they  are   r 

good  on< 


nercial  school  i 
-  advertising,  am 
utof  pla 


Tell  us  what  yo 


;'ll  fill  the  bill 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Get  your  eye  i 
Correspondenc 
hand,       Typew 
Bookkeeping, 
Tyler    Commei 


11  America's  largest 
School  of  Short- 
king,  Telegraphy, 
Penmanship,  etc., 
rial   College,    Tyler, 

catalog. 


DANGERS  OF  HANDWRITING 

A  young  man  is  bringing  an  action  against  a  graphologist 
in  Paris  for  substantial  damages.  A  pretty  heiress,  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  showed  a  specimen  of  his 
handwriting  to  the  graphologist  and  asked  for  information. 
This  is  the  reply  she  got:  "If  you  should  meet  the  man  who 
wrote  these  lines  upon  your  way  through  life  avoid  him.  He 
is  an  egotist  and  a  fool,  has  a  bad  temper  and  a  dispicable 
nature.  The  existence  of  the  woman  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  marry  him  will  be  a  Calvary."  The  marriage  has  been 
broken  off;  hence  the  action. 


"For  the  real  enjoyment  I  have  received  from  your  Busi- 
ness Journal  this  past  year  I  want  to  thank  you.  Besides 
the  good  handwriting  I  feel  that  I  now  have  gained  much 
that  has  been  helpful  and  educative  from  many  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  have  given  them  sometimes  to  my  friends  to  read." 


Pasadena,   Calif.,  June  3. 


(Miss)   Pauline  Roehrig. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  PENMANSI 
under  the   personal  instruction  of 
FRANCIS    B.    COURTNEY. 
Improve  your  penmanship  and  improve 
chances    for    advancement 


tional 


Fall    Term   begins    Sept. 
Write    for    Catalogue. 
METHOD     SCHOOL    OF 
MANSHIP, 


ki 


WE  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
Schools  are  engaging  teachers  rapidly  for 
text  year.  We  ARE  receiving  calls  for  all- 
round  commercial,  shorthand  and  penman- 
hip  teachers  daily,  and  are  STILL  : 


of 


chers  at 


Western  Branch,  Rigby,  Idaho,         Long  &  Barton,  Mgrs 


WANT        ADS. 


Classified  Advertisements  will  be  run 
under  the  above  head  for  5c.  a  word, 
payable  in  advance.  Where  the  ad- 
vertiser uses  a  nom  de  plume  answers 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

WANTED— Copy  of  the  "Key"  to  "Essentials 
of    Business     Arithmetic."       Old     edition     of 
linn)  by  the  Sadler-Ruwe  Co.     Name  price.  Ad- 
dress, "Zephyr,"  c/o  Business  Journal. 

A  GOOD  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE. 
Located  in  a  large  manufacturing  city  in 
New  England,  long  established  and  well  ad- 
vertised. Any  one  looking  for  a  good  open- 
ing will  do  well  to  investigate.  Full  particu- 
lars upon  request.  Address,  N.  E.  S.,  care  of 
Business  Journal. 


the    best 


is  profits.  It  will  cost 
vou  a  postal  to  get  the  in- 
formation.     Write  Now,  if  you 

chunk    of   this   very    good    thing. 

US    View    Ave.,    San    Francisco, 


want  to  get 
L.  Madarasz 
Calif. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE    Wanted 

Mailed  for  50c.        Send  2c.  for  circular 

W    T?    TYTTMM     267  EGE  AVENUE 
W.  h.  DUMM,jERSEYCITy>NJ 


Ten  Managers — "live  wires' 
—for  Business  Colleges.  Alsc 
several  teachers  of  Bookkeep 
ing,  Penmanship,  and  Graham  Shorthand.  We 
now  have  a>i  colleges,  will  open  100  more 
HK.U'GHO.VS  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE   CO.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 


SEND  10c  FOR  my  PRACTICAL  PEN- 
MANSHIP; or  20c  for  my  Practical  Drawing; 
both  for  25c.  Or  send  16c  for  my  Easy 
Landscape  Drawings;  or  15c  for  my  Easy 
Taper  Folding  and  Cutting;  both  for  25c.  All 
four   for  50c.     Address 

A.  E.  PARSONS.  Keokuk,   Iowa 


WHY   NOT    GET    THE    BEST? 

One   doz.   cards,  20c.    Specimen  business   letter 

15c.     Specimen  ornamental  letter,  25c. 
Resolutions  engrossed.  Prices  reasonable, 
E.  H.  McGHEE,  255  Mercer  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


I  have  on  my  list  of  students  some  fine  Pen- 
men and  Commercial  Teachers  desiring  posi- 
tions.    Write   me  if  in   need. 

Old  students  needing  my  assistance  should 
write,  giving  qualifications,  etc.  I  make  no 
charge.  F.    W.    TAMBLYN.    Pres., 

THE  TAMBLYN  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Home  Study  Courses 


Academic  and  Preparatory.  Agricultural.  Com- 
lercial.  Normal  and  Civil  Service  Departments. 


250  page  cataloge  free.     Write  to  day. 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


New  York    University  School 

of  Commerce,  Accounts    and  Finance 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  for  accountancy 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business 
management,  or  teaching  commercial  subjects 


Washington    Square,    East,     New    York   City 


Learn  to  Write  Your  Name  Right  25c; 
trial  lesson.  Business  writing  15c;  Card 
writing  15c;  Ornamental  15c;  Flourishing 
15c;  Block  lettering  15c;  Drawing  15c;  De- 
signing 15c;  Drawing  Funny  Faces  15c; 
Landscapes  in  colors  15c  And  four  above 
50c  All  for  $1.  Address  A.  E.  PARSONS, 
Keokuk,    Iowa. 


THINGS  LOOKED  OVER— NOT  OVERLOOKED. 
GRAFONI.—A  new  Phonography,  by  Iven  Hitlofi,  Chica- 
go, 1910.  A  three-year-old  youngster.  Looks  like  Syriac  at 
first  sight.  What  it  may  be  at  tenth  sight  we  cannot  imagine. 
Worth  looking  into.  It  has  entered  its  third  edition,  a  revised 
edition,  and  is  now  called  a  complete  instructor,  a  World- 
Shorthand  for  universal  adoption.  Grafioni  means  grapho 
(write)  and  phone  ( sound ),  and  is  equivalent  to  Phonog- 
raphy, which  means  "sound  writing." 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  FEDER.4TION.  1909,  313  pages  of  five  con- 
stituent Associations'  Proceedings  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec, 
27-30,  1909.  This  volume  bulks  well  because  it  is  chock  full 
of  meat.  Its  pages  are  worth  reading  by  the  hundreds  of 
teachers  who  were  not  present,  and  as  a  splendid  remem- 
brance  by  those  present. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  STENOGRAPHER.— Monthly 
Magazine.  The  Progressive  Stenographer  Pub.  Co.,  4Bat 
Iron  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  No  other  Shorthand  Mag- 
azine, so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  jumped  into  so  pro- 
nounced success  as  this.  58  large  pages  monthly,  besides 
advertising  pages,  beautifully  printed,  well  edited,  fairly  illus- 
trated, eight  or  ten  systems  of  shorthand  illustrated  by 
specimen  pages, — the  whole  excellent  in  quantity  and  quality. 
THE  STUDENTS  SHORTHAND  VISITOR.— Month- 
ly Magazine.  Devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  students 
in  Beers  Shorthand.  March  issue  is  28  pages.  Beers  speaks 
out  in  meeting  with  forceful  argument  in  his  article  "A 
Sermon  from  the  Barrel."  All  writers  of  other  systems 
of  Shorthand  will  be  amazed  at  this  putting  of  things, — His 
"Light-Line"  system  as  over  against  all  "Geometric"  sys- 
tems. All  other  authors  of  so-called  "Light-Line"  systems 
should  thank  Beers  for  his  cogent  arguments. 


BEERS  SHORTHAND.— Complete  Text.  By  James  W. 
Beers.  Sixth  Edition.  Xew  York.  Seattle.  Ottawa.  This 
is  a  system  of  Light  Line  Shorthand  worth  investigating 
by  all  would-be  shorthand  writers.  We  find  that  in  1908  and 
1909  about  thirty  separate  books,  magazines,  booklets,  pam- 
phelts  and  leaflets  were  published  by  Mr.  Beers,  and  so  far 
in  1910  ten  others  have  gone  to  press.  That  certainly  looks 
like  the  hustling  spirit.  The  publications  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

THE  STENOGRAPHER.— -Monthly  Magazine.  The 
Stenographer  Company,  1233  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edited  by  reporters  who  know  how  ta  report,  and  that's 
saying  much.  The  new  regime  is  wide  awake,  and  is  making 
a  magazine  full  of  good  tilings  from  cover  to  cover.  We  are 
free  to  say  that  the  "Cipher  of  Nicholas  King"  in  the  April 
number  is  the  most  enigmatic  shorthand  our  eyes  have  ever 
seen. 


CHARACTER  IN  HANDWRITING 

A  skeptic  of  graphology  recently  tested  the  skill  of  two 
professors  of  the  art.  To  the  one  he  submitted  the  hand- 
writing of  Vacher.  the  notorious  criminal,  the  slayer  of 
peasant  women.  The  professor  without  hesitation  pro- 
nounced the  writer  to  be  a  good,  tender-hearted  and  lovable 
person,  who  would  be  sooner  or  later  the  victim  of  his  altru- 
ism. A  psychologist  tested  another  professor  with  Ros- 
tand's writing.  He  would  say  nothing  until  he  learned  the 
day  of  birth  of  the  writer.  He  was  told  August  1,  1868. 
After  some  deliberation  the  professor  declared  that  the 
writer  would  lie  guillotined  in  1910  and  that  the  sensation 
created  would  eclipse  that  caused  by  the  production  of 
"Chantecler." 
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JUNE    SUCCESS 

This  is  June  38.  Here  are  some  of  the  high  school  positions 
for  which  our  candidates  have  been  chosen  since  May  21  :  Spo- 
kane, Cheyenne,  Saratoga  Springs.  Oneida.  X.  Y. :  .Maiden,  Mas^. ; 
Haddonrkld,  X.  J.;  Bound  Brook,  X.  J.;  Oil  City,  Pa.;  Minneapolis, 
and  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  And  these  are  some  of  the  commercial 
schools:  Sherman's  Business  School.  Alt.  Vernon,  X.  Y. ;  Scranton 
Business  College.  Scranton.  1'a. ;  Merrill  College,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
Ellsworth  Business  College.  Pittsburg;  College  of  Commerce. 
Sharon,  Pa. ;  Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul. 
May  we  not  help  you  too? 
The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

Beverly,  Mass. 


weiiaM/ 


NOT    TOO    I  ATF    t0  get  in  Hne  for  s°od  Sep~ 

W\J\  \\J\J  LAIL  tember  positions.  We  fill 
more  vacancies  in  June,  July,  and  August  than  in  all  other 
months  in  the  year  combined.  Placing  commercial  teachers 
is  our  specialty.  If  you  want  a  better  position,  write  us 
now.  Also  want  to  hear  from  our  members  who  have  not 
closed  contracts.  The  managers  of  this  bureau  aided  by  six 
hustling    assistants,    can    give    you     the    kind    of    service    you 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant.  NUr 


Luther  B.  D'Armond.  Associate  Mgr. 


WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 
maiulamed    their    superiority   for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 


MIDLAND   SPECIALISTS'    BUREAU  ESTERBROOK 


WARRENSBURG,  MO. 

Specialists  for  every  department  are  in  demand.     Wc  eharge  no  enrollment  fe 
trouble  to  answer  questions.     Thoroughly   reliable. 


'  Agency,  at  31  Union  Square,  N.  Y-,  is  constantly  receiving 
alls  f..r  commercial  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  for  positions  in  High 
Schools  and  Business  Colleges,  to  teach  all  'round  sujbects — nut  bookkeeping  only,  or  shorthand 
only.  Free  registration.  Don't  write  for  particulars,  send  in  your  complete  application  to-day. 
Positions  are  waiting.     Established  20  years. 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP 

We   Need    More  Good    Teachers  of   Penmanship 

We  receive  many  calls  from  the  leading  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Free  reeistracion  if  yuu  mention  this  JOURNAL. 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS  AGENCY        Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


STEEL  PENS 

A  STYLE    FOR 
EVERY  WRITER 

Fine  Points, 
Al,  128,333,818 

At  all  Stationers. 
Esterbrook  Steel  Pen   Mfg.  Co., 


/ 


Works:  Camden.  N.  J. 


95  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Call  of  California  for  good  Commercial  Teachers  c 
finds  me  Out.  My  Office  is  Headquarters  for  Superi: 
GREAT  PACIFIC  COAST.  I  hold  THEIR  confidenc 
ments.      A  Life   Membership  with   ME  will   PROVE  the 

KEEP 


;s  Often,  O  so  often,  and  OFTEN 
ndents  and  School  Officials  of  the 
nd  THEY  ACCEPT  MY  endorse- 
t  Investment  YOU  have  ever  made. 
Specialists  on   file;   I   LOCATE 


William  Henry  Hensey,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Educational  Expert,  Los  Angeles,  U.S.A. 


ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  SEPTEMBER? 


If  you  are  to  need  a  new  te; 
like  a  new  position,  NOW  is  a 
either  standpoint,  the  early  applii 
haps  you  would  like  to  buy  a  s 
Whatever  your  troubles  as  teache 


ipal,  or  if  you 


"t  want  skim  milk.  Per- 
l  interesting  proposition. 
to  us. 


UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,  229  Broadway,  New  York. 


Government  Positions 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  hy  Ewart.  Field 
ami  Morrison  prepares  for  the    examina- 

Adopted  hy  over  500  Business  Colleges. 
\    M   t      \     s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 

Th? lumet    with   maps,  $2.50  postpaid 

Mr.  Field       250  page  Home  Study  catalog  free.      Wrile  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  154,      SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


I  won  the  World's  First  Prize  in  Penmanship 

my  new  system  I  can  make  an  expert  penman  of  yoo  by 
I  also  teach  Book-keeping  and  Shorthand.  Am  placiu 
students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges.  If 
become  a  better  penman,  write  me.  I  will  send  you  FREE 
my  Favorite  Pens  and  a  copy  of  the  Ransomerian  Joarsal. 

C.  W.  RANSOM,  249  RELIANCE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY.  KC. 


FREE. 

A  75ct.  Set  of  Artistic  Capi- 
tals Fresh  from  the  Pen  with  every 

order  for  two  dozen  or  more  cards  at  25c  per 
dozen.  Cards  to  he  ordered  in  August.  What 
others  say:  Your  capitals  are  wortli  75c  of 
enyhody's  money.  F.  W.  Tamblyn.  K.  C.  Mo. 
Your  cards  are  superb.  They  are  certainly 
worth  all  you  ask  for  them.  C.  W.  Kan*. mi. 
K.  C.  Mo.  All  penmen  who  have  ordered  my 
cards  who  say  any  thing  at  all,  say  they  are 
as  good  as  the  best.  Some  say  they  are  bet- 
ter than  any  at  the  rest,  (live  me  your  or- 
der and  then  say  what  you  think.  Address 
W.  A.  Weaver,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
c/o   Browns  Bus.   College. 
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/COMMERCIAL  Schools  equipped  with  the  new  Model 

1  0  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  graduate  stenographers 

for  whom  there  is  always  a  demand    stenographers  that 

think. 

With  the  new  Model  1  0  Smith  Premier  Typewriter, 
practically  every  operation  is  controlled  from  the  straight 
line,  key-for-every-character  keyboard.  With  the  Smith 
Premier,  the  typewriter  and  the  hands,  taken  together,  are 
like  a  perfect  automatic  instrument  under  the  control  of  a 
mind  that  is  free  and  able  to  consider  the  real  importance 
of  the  work. 

It  is  operators  of  this  kind  that  build  up  reputations  for 
successful  business  schools. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


